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ST. LUKE 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
INTRODUCTION 

St* Luke and hie Gospel : Luke "was bom (perhaps at 
Antioch in Syria) of Gentile (non-Jewish) parents and practi¬ 
sed medicine”—A Concise Bible Dictionary. 

Luke came to be a companion of Paul. Paul, at first an 
enemy oL the Christians, saw a vision of Christ, and then 
began to preach Christianity among non-Jewish peoples. 
Luke accompanied Paul on some of his missionary journeys. 
Luke and Paul travelled together to Rome. Luke was 
influenced by Paul's teaching. 

The New Testament of the Bible contains the four 
Gospels • (1) The Gospel of St. Matthew, (2) the Gospel ot 
St. Mark, (3) the Gospel of St. Luke and (4) the Gospel of 
St. John. The word ‘Gospel' means ‘good news’—"Glad 
tidings preached by Christ" (C.O.D). It means the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. The Gospel of St. Luke gives St. 
Luke's account of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

Luke is the writer of the third Gospel and of the Acts. Luke 
follows Paul and preaches the religion of Jesus Christ among 
non-Jewish people tf laying stress on the universal character of 
Christianity. This is specially clear in the Acts.” 

The Gospel of St. Luke is the third book of the New 
Testament, supposed to be written about A.D. 80. "It is very 
uncertain when or where the Gospel was written”. Like 
Paul, Luke looks upon Jesus Christ as the saviour and reli¬ 
gious teacher of all nations. Luke show's special sympathy 
with women, sufferers and sinners ; he fully brings out 
the human side of Christ’s character,—he points out that 
Christ, the Sop of God, is one with the erring and suffering 
men ; and Luke himself has a deep affection for the poor an 
the afflicted. 

« $nr Tf* t ipp w. 

ftflrai m Antioch rn TtCT wsf&sra I fatfl 

1 
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xi j 1%ft ftora I Paul-**)? I Paul 

«*rcx »T3p f%r®R, ft* nr? fxsr^ w*N ^ 

wxxt?t?r«r? xr?r aFtnr tarf^l i Paul-4? 

C^tR «rthTfat? «5?s wt ^ I C?tr? «t?1 WT? ^ 

xr?%*R i Paul-4? ?xayfr? ^ «r©tf?w ^r i 

?t$r?T5T? f?#T? <5^*1 ( The New Testament) FT?fi> 

‘TOnx’ ?fsf??> ^r?nn? % (*) *ps ($) xr£- 

4? w^, (®) X$ 2 ^- 4 ? 4?' fe) *te w^f w*r»f i 

'w^f’ <F«rrflhr ^ ‘3prxiFT? , } ?>^ tfFtfw <nfax* 1 

wfaft >e fwl erFffxs $r?r? i 

^ *pir*f®Mi? cw i wlfs? ?t$r? wtf%? 
(^rf^r?? ^ir?' xs ^ fxss? xfcrt^t £rFt? i fcfa a1*S?rf< 
stI^rIr bfl rr^ra §*r? cwf? tore? i 

3ts ^-4? wn^r b-o gfr$tr?r? ext? to c^n ^r?t%n 

nr®r *ir? ^ri $? i cxixt?, xx? 4f nnrnw cxxi ??, xi ^faf*sx 

^tr? wtxi xt? *n i *rx-4? xreft *[X8 fTOrx xfx? wTfx? 

nfXJTt*!?^ 4?" XXX Wff%? xfosX ?TX XT? X?T$? i xT#t®rtfx, 

^sxx#? srt^x 's ntnt—'^r?? af® *ax f?r*rx»lr? 
c?1xr?r^? i f%f? c?fxr?r$? c? »5t«'e wxxrx? xtsf! ^sr?? 

fxo 4xtx grynp T i «3[X f?rw^ xfxsr « afx n#j 

i 

The Bible: The Bible is not one book. It is a collection 
of many books held sacred by the Christians. It is divided 
into two parts, called The Old Testament and The New Testa¬ 
ment. These terms naturally indicate that the former was 
written before the latter. 

Each of these Testaments consists of several smaller 
portions called Books. The old Testament is a collection of 
thirty-nine Books, and the New Testament of twenty-seven, 
making in all sixty-six Books in the whole Bible. Though 
large portions of the Bible* are in prose, we find each Book 
in the Authorized version of the English Bible divided into 
chapters and each chapter into verses. This is an innovation,, 
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not found in the earlier versions. It was introduced for greater 
facility of reference. 

1 he Old Testament was originally written in the Hebrew 
language and the New Testament in Greek.# All the writers 
of the Bible, save possibly St. Luke, seem to have been of 
Jewish race. They were some forty in number. Moses, who 
lived about 1500 B. C., is commonly supposed to have 
been the earliest of them, and St. John, who lived till about 
100 A. D., is said to have been the latest. 

I he Old Testament, with a few minor additions, forms 
the sacred book of the Jews. In it is the best literature pro¬ 
duced by the Hebrew race during well nigh a thousand years. 
The New Testament, on the other hand, contains the liter¬ 
ature, not of a nation, but of a movement. It is a collection 
of works ‘written within less than a century’. These works 
describe the life of Jesus Christ and the early development of 
the Christian faith. But the connexion between the two 
Testaments is intimate, Each is a product of Hebrew reli¬ 
gious genius. The entire Bible, comprising the Old and New 
1 estaments, constitutes the sacred scripture of the Christians. 

^ i srfu srfata w («at£to facto') 

■w w fas (fa-frirto’) i jftwi # c^tori Tt? ot 

?fb^ sxirfa i 

fa to apraf ( ) NtTN ^ 

i ©r&’to fato scan -xit ?<r $rr$? 

<s^ fas rare fa fa to' % isi? Titretsr 

-rare 5T§ I f?fa fap ?fi><5 ?C3p© f 

fare? fa faffas $rto<n reft eiremtfa &% 

- ftfa nfara. nfae^ ‘nrer (^-^faiir) 

rare i $$ srftTO sfara wwJsr fat?- 
• fax#? to <fa*rto refa fcrito ^?t? 

t 

* But it is ‘not the language of Homer, ‘not even Cf Thucydides o? 
XT^o,..’ It was a popular form of Greek current in the hist century of 
the Christian era. 
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m fw ^rfw, ^ <rf^» 

4*T iPfa I* 5TW5 uSIWfa TO TfDT C*rW«i 

WCsrI Wtffc* I *K4nrl"?r $tTl t%T*R <R l' 

*rt«n?«r®: ^rwl ( csrlr^m) ^*n aibtsm to w*w 

wtotst w wl «rw i *prl? srtf^afTO'ta 
i,ftoo «rta to stfer i>oo *rftro f*w srif^% r i 

c^rh nf^fro ^*»r 'srtfte ft*rfa' 

«rff%<r <ofa$ i ?r?w jr^wwicto ^Wft wm too 
* rr^ 'sii f?a? ^lfer ^^ssi *TtfTOT i wt«r?, ‘h^kr’ 
^rf«f^*Tr^<f -Tlf^F) H3\ X51 ?;5f ‘'5r!^tft5rr^ i ^ 

<r w?r<f ^<1 ?1 Tv 5 ^ gpita^t 3*G?prfl4i?r i $$ to 
ai^ fro at^? w sft8l* <bt-fwtro sm frodpro 

i ftfro i scw*rlf^ 

flap srrf%* «i^W afrot? fl^fro i aibto ^ »a| 

fl«rfa ffic?r tost ^tlrear ^r i** 

Translation of the Bible s About the year 450 B, C.^ 

Hebrew gradually ceased to be a living language. But it 
continued to be used in worship till the advent of Jesus. At 
that time the Jews of Palestine spoke a dialect called Aramaic 
The great ‘international' language at that time was Greek— 
not, ot course, the artificial literary Greek based on classical 
models, but a popular form of it, known technically as 
Hellenistic Greek, a language in which The New Testament 

* ‘src-f4*rttn? J ^ afto csrsrt*, ^nlffa ~<i ctoi? to. 
* I sftShs a^'N *raw srTOl<rfatTO w tratro apfa i 
** ’spp® fan <ti4^t« ^rtre i 
lo^ ?ri tttoiTs ti ^fi-*fim to, 

*Tl TO?f53 5^ c fRl'ffI 5fl I 'StTO *f4- 

fiflflS C4TR1 C^tRl WTO *ft4^ I C«iW 

s-pft flEWlTOr? <sl *w4r mtfro c*r, ‘^tTO$rtfif 

ffopThrot? wsqfa Ht^n iiwinra 

^T4t i' 
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was written. Until about the year 200 A. D., the Christian 
Church normally used Greek scriptures. These Greek 
scriptures were then translated into Latin. In doing this 
he made use of the Hebrew text of The Old Testament. 
This translation ot his came to be known as the Vulgate 
(C. 383—408) and it is still the basis of the official scripture 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The name Vulgate, actually 
the past participle of vulgar* which means “to make general" 
or common, to spread abroad", refers to the fact that it 
made the scripture available to the Romans in their own 
language. 

The first complete version of the Old and the New 
Testaments resulted from the inspiration emanating Irom 
VVycliff (C. 1320—84). About the year 1382, he and his 
followers produced a translation of the whole Bible from 
the Latin Vulgate. The Church in England was still 
under the Pope of Rome, and their officials did their best 
to prevent its circulation, Though printing was unknown 
m lus time and only manuscript copies could be oi-iamcd, 
this version of the Bible spread far arid wide, and it began the 
tiaclition which culminated in the Authorised Version of the 
Bible during the reign of James I. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, printing has c«»m c 
,nto vogue, and in 1.515 there came to Cambridge an 
Oxford scholar named William Tyndale, who theneefoTi 
devoted his life to translating the Bible from the oiuynal 
Greek and Hebrew. His New Testament was published 
in 1526 and before being martyred abroad ten years later, 
he had translated about hair The Old Testament. Meanwhile 
about 1535, Viles Coverdale gave the world the first printed 
English Bible. Thus was ushered in an era of‘Biblical scholar¬ 
ship, and revised versions began to appear in rapid succession. 
Einaliy, in the year 1611, was published the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible under the patronage of King 
James I. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son, our prescribed text, 
is from King James’s (Authorised) Version. The spelling how 
ever has been modernised. 

''All this must not lead us to believe that work on the Bible 
stopped with the publication of the Authorised Version. In 
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1885 a Revised Version was brought out. This is said to 
more accurate of the two. 

Since the beginning of the present century many scholars 
and divines have been at pains to produce Bible or parts 
thereof in current English. The whole Bible has been sought 
to be projected in Basic English, which uses no more than only 
800 words. 

WSfm 8 sf^>^ 860 W*? fa* fa 

™ i fas? *1 <pfor 

*^lHlfa® i ch to nrtra^t^T? c? ?rt*f«T* 

*$rf*fa! ^5 *tr* i wr*l? fas? cari 5 

‘^rtessr^Tfar far it*—’arft? itt*? *t*rc* ffa 

it* h?, <s* ?*t?? aif* *% *t? ntfalfa =ftN ^ 

it*, 4$ ®t*nart ‘=r?-fartH' fafa ?? i at? *oo itftt* 
it%? it* m fa i *rcr it* 

srrtf? i at* 3 $ *re* nr? *rfaa*?r »ro 

crort? (*t^rrf?* ©86-8^0 #1% 1*) *rcsf *rtrrcH? ^*8 ?«rfar 
*tfa *ra? 1 4 *trw? ** fof? fa ?fa 'atit* 
farcw >ft*t*rr *ra?, $T? <st hr 'ssterro#' 

(*fartf?* ©b©-804 it^i* ) ®nts *fa ?fa?*, 

c*?-?i 4 $ em c?tro W5prt<rt? c i *tr«r? faro? et*nr *fa 
*t$c*? *i**?*i «w n4^s c?t?r? *rt?t%* ?j?s* 

«fartOT $$ f%fa**r 1 

‘atfa’ ^?“ *5i? ft*rtTO’ to*? *pr 3 * wftfa; «s* 

(*t: .^o-w it;) casrei 1 #t?>tt*3 fa* far is?t $t? 

fafa srrtf^? c?c* ??sr ?fa?c*? *rs? t 

Centra Ft# *l vfam whi fa c?tw? c*rtr*r? «r<ffa cnttar 
*frrifan oti? ?* *?c* craft? 3?fi> *uh f? 1 

wr*t? fa? ^i*rfa?i fa hi ; c*f*n §n?$ f?<6? *?:« 
?* 1 t‘Rfa ?fa?* ott? sfas w, >w cnt c?t* 
c? 4fa*? ^*rt^ a«R wn? *fa?m *^c?Tfa 

n**r? «T5m c*r? ©tr^f? fa* ^arf?m a^r? ??, it^tr* 
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fforwr ^mrsr nto wftro i to*t? cto 
sfa <eto c<ro ?torc*r? w^?rir ?wt$ $t? #lro? ar$ to 
I §T? ‘^-faTO OTlto ^ i><^\b 3f]^iC4f, W? ^ TOT 
nr? torn to nfr? 3^r? wr-Jrt to ‘srrffa tor^r emr srsfftn 
«r^rfrnr to ^nrrni to TO i »atop tout *><*©<* aPr^tr* *rtt»re 

TOsrecT ^nrwt Tftr^sr to to i 

*$«tr? w ?? *rton toir toto, *r? n* to to? wtrTtto 
toto? «TO to* to TO i win ifeii £\&r*f tW a«R 
cwspt? wt^rs’n t“ toF ~^\tz^zm sr^ratto *rc wi wrto *? i 
''smss'l *pr? c? spf* wtoii> wto?? ntAr wi ?W c«rro? 
^rsrlto *rc$?q c^t ?yfh5 i wra ^ *rt&i wen 

*Rtf*rir wt^toton *rtto to^ i 

^ ^ torn c«ir$‘ to wi ip* to c?, ^^rtto WsS?n 
wim? to to! ?to?r *f’TO tof* 4 *rro to fnrro i ^vvg 
sTr^tm .Tt^rronsi w nf^nto *rc$?«i ar^ito *? i wi to 
nro c? *to? ^r*rr <s$to tow? ?to*t i . 

^vsTOw^wcTOi cTOt ?f nto 'a tour® to? sto 
$?r?to5 Tttrwr 'sttoI TO wn tow amen? w* aw fm? TO 
to;?m i \siTO1 ‘ctor $KZ4®t\C'5 > ms ?1toro <ro wfwttTOs 
c^sft eto i ‘orN wrto voo *wr fro <?to i 

Jesus Christ: Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, 
probably in the year so called 4 B, C. His faiher's name 
was Joseph and his mother's name was Mary. Joseph was a 
carpenter by profession. 

When Jesus was born there came three wise men from the 
East to Jerusalem. They said that they had seen the star of 
the King of the Jews, whom they wanted to, worship. When 
Herod, who was the King of the land, heard this, he was 
alarmed. He summoned the wise men and commanded them 
to go and search for the young child, arid to bring him word 
when they had found him, so that, as he gave it out, he too 
might come and worship the child. 

So they departed and were guided by the star to the place 
where Jesus was, They saw him with his mother and wor- 
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shipped him. Then they were warned by God in a dream 
that they should not return to Herod, but go to their coiintry 
by another way. 

When the wise men went away, the angel of God appeared 
to Joseph in a dream, and asked him to take the young child 
and his mother to Egypt, so that they might be out of harm’s 
way. So Joseph left for Egypt with his wife and his child. 

At last Herod saw that the wise men from the East had 
given him the slip. In his anger, he put all the children in 
Bethlehem, who were two years bid or younger, to the sword. 

When Herod was dead, the angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph again in a dream, and asked him to take his child and 
its mother to the land of Israel. But he was afraid to venture 
into Judaea, where Herod’s son was reigning. He came to 
Galilee and settled in the city of Nazareth. 

In those days John the Baptist was preaching in the wilder¬ 
ness of Judaea. He exhorted evevv sinner to repent, and 
held out the hope that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand 
People came flocking to him from all parts of the land from 
Jerusalem, Judaea and Jordan and were baptised. John used 
to tell his disciples that, while he baptised them with water, 
he that was to come after him would baptise them with the 
Holy Ghost, and fire. 

Then came Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to be baptised by 
John. "I have need to be baptised of thee”, said John, "and 
comest thou to me 

"Suffer it to be so now,” answered Jusus and he was 
baptised by John. 

Some time after this Jesus heard that John had been cast 
into prison, and he left Nazareth for Galilee and began to 
preach. Great multitudes followed him wherever he went, 
and by and by he found twelve followers who forsook the 
world and took the vows. These were the twelve Apostles. 
( "Now the names of the twelve apostles are these. The first, 
Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; James 
the son of Zebedee, and John his brother ; Philip and 
Bartholomew ; Thomas and Matthew—the publican ; James 
the son ot Alphaeus, and Lebbacus, whose surname was 
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ThSddaeus ;' Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who 
also betrayed him.” ) 

“These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them 
saying, go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not.” 

“But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

“And as ye go, preach, saying the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” 

Jesus himself often went into the synagogues ( Jewish 
congregations ) and preached the gospel of the kingdom of 
heaven. He upbraided the rabbins ( Jewish authorities on law 
and doctrines) for their sordid worldliness. He also went about 
healing all manner of sickness, disease and affliction. His fame 
spread far and wide. 

The teaching of Jesus, his immense poularitv with the 
masses, his exposure of hypociites upset the orthodox leaders 
of the J ewish faith as never before. They began to conspire 
against him. so that he might be put to death for sedition 
and treason. Jesus was not unaware of this. When the day 
of supreme self-sacrifice was drawing near, he said to his 
disciples l 

“Ye know that after two days is the feast of the passover, 
and the son of man is betrayed to be crucified.” 

He also prophesied that one of the twelve would betrav 
him, and that another of them would deny him-thrice “this 
night before the cock crows.” 

And it all came to pass as he had predicted, Judas one of 
the twelve, betrayed him to a large number of men who came 
from the chief priests and elders of the people. 

They laid hands on Jesus and took him prisoner. Then all 
the disciples forsook him and fled. The men led Jesus away 
to Caiaphas the high priest, where the scribes and the elders 
were assembled. 

Peter, one of the twelve, followed him afar off to the high 
priest's place, and went in and sat with the servants to see 
the end. 

The chief priests and the elders and all the others took 
counsel and laid to him charge of blasphemy. 
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Soon a damsel came out of the place and said to Peler, 
“You also went to Jesus with GaLilee.” But he replied, “I 
don't know what you say,” Not long after this came another 
maid and said to Peter, “You also went with Jesus to Galilee.* 
But he replied, “I don’t know what you say.” Not long after 
this came another maid and said, “This fellow was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth.” And again he denied with an oath. “I 
do not know the man..” And after a while came to him 
those that stood by, and they said to Peter, “Surely, you also 
are one of them, for your speech betrays you”. Then he began 
to curse and to swear and he said, “I don’t know the man.* 
He had no sooner said this than the cock crew. 

In the morning the chief priests and the elders of the 
people had Jesus bound, and led him away and delivered him 
to Pontius Pilate, the governor. 

The governor was a Roman, who subscribed neither to the 
Jewish faith nor to the doctrines enunciated by Jesus. He 
examined Jesus personally, and when the people clamoured 
against Jesus he said, “What 'shall I do with Jesus that is 
called Christ ?” 

They all said, “Let him be crucified” 

“Why, what evil has he done ?” said the governor. 

But they only cried, “Let him be crucified.” 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing he ‘took 
water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person, and ht delivered him 
to be crucified. 

A crown of thorns was put on his head and a reed was put 
in his right hand. The people bended their knees before him 
and mocked him, saying, “Hail, King of the Jews.” 

Then they brought him to a place called Golgotha, that is 
to say, a place of skulls, and there they crucified him. They 
set up over his head his accusation written ; This Is Jesus 
The King Of The Jews. 

“Now from the sixth hour there was darkness over all the 
land unto the ninth hour. 

And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice,, 
saying ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI, that is to say* 
My G od, why. hast thou forsaken me ? 
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“Jesus, when he had cried again with a loud voice, yielded- 
up the ghost.” 

This, as modern Biblical acholars say, was probably in the 
year A. D. 29. 

i 

e fire- 

to^ i TO~f*rro =rrsr 1%er cwir»re, ferR to odt i cwictw* 
^ *rc<r<r TO to ^frfwi fMt? i , 

fror ^ $wr «tw ot c*w tow^ ?rrf^ 

i fen totopt, fe^ 

^pi to fen i q rc»Rr toi c^s *11 ^$n to TO $nr 

i ?r1wr? fTOra to? cro* TOie»h f%f?r, fen ■ 

^ #im TO w^r *a?rc fe^ ^rw c*rc®r fere 

*r°TO fwus srtm wc«r, Tire to, fTO ffe^e 

(71$ fttsre *3pn c*c$ *K% I 

fa® ^ifwl to <4t9R i fire cttir fro^, (tnTO *ref? 
fe 5 ^ *w c*ffac?r fro m ; fen ^tre <srTO reim cro fer ^rei 
I TOn? ^fTO TO feTO TOT fen <tr 
^nt§? sn fro «rj fro fTOpnr cto fro TO t 

fa® Rif^n to cto 'ssprtOT to cwtPi^re c**n fro r^- 
®nw fare ■« to wR~*?fa f%tnTO ^\»?re fa*ra wt fro <?ro 
i TOttcf w fe nfl « *(ssre fro fw* to ctor i 
c*m ^nrfa c^rs <jtos *Htor <tt, fa® ^rfwi fer to cw m 
to$ to ctor i QFtr«f to j%fa $ to r§to f*re c«nre w- 
£TO«to^-43 tojw® >pre farere <w i 
( 2 wa *rsr < 7 fR ^5 to ^pro osrtfros *pi|r«r ^r fayfa s to 
TO 3f5i#r vs wfro WR^ire> $Wrwi (7fT*r 'srtDPi* 

f*rUSR I ^ferr? CTOI -sp ; CWtPHTRt TO 

wfiR Tf's?‘R *ir®i >ri55f ^sr ?n i fTO ^ntfTOr^ <hpt toto^ 
5tto TOt*r to srf'R^R i 

fta wh (ffert? to CT^ t cqs r i 

*prtTOs ^ TO'f? ontRtusR' c^, ^r^RTtwr w ‘ rtsto i 
cwwt^^, ^fen, WTO ^*1 cw TOtR toto c®rt^ 
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■ft? *$e? . w?e? *ftm i wr ft? f%?*few ws?, 

tff? ?tm first? wc?or ww f^for, ft? *te? f?f? srfat?? 
Iff? *^s «rw «wfir fast? ?t?? w?c?? r : 

?t?*f? wot wtc? ftwn sm* r? w^^rrtf®ri% c?ew oqz^r 
«r wsR, “c?t?t? wtes wrr?t?$ 051 *ftei aj?OT aram, 
■wrt? ?e*r ff?n ssrfsrt? wte? fte? i" fire w»r, M wt*rf?? 
?i§?W l” ?*TC 1R to wVwl f*fr»R I 

«fl? fWfWtW *fT? fire S*Te? CnZ^R <?, «RTW Wt?t*!te? f^n 
•W?1 ?T?e? I ?*R fff? TflWte?? OTt? We? flfTlfafaro 4t? «£t?wtf 
W WR l fff? C??1e? OTOT C?«rfe?t Wt?1e? C*TtW ft? 
fng f^5 1 wfk?t fff? *ra? ?te?i *r f% *rt? w?esr? tr?i *K?t? ?rt*i 
we? ?rent??? f^oro i af?tl$e*R ft? ?l*r*rsR ?tft?? i «r? ?t? 
•?w >rtt?? (fff? fnift? Aten's *rf?lF?), srrfas", cwj (cwe?1?? ^au, 
f i? ?1$ W? f fwf*l% ?tl 4 te?lf 5 lf farR, 'Jtltfaf, CW*R ( WrfwfOT 
•«3?) crorwi, ?t^si? (wrKtOT 

•Wtff? ?MJ WTOT ?#tewt? Winf <3tFte?? W^fSro 40r? Ca?*l W?C»R_l 
fa? fttfSTQ 3t?§ t^ftOT f *TtTRtTOT fte? ?*f?teWT? ?t<ft ©Fit 
-w?ojh i c? >ree? Wf ?rr&t<?l ftewen? *itRtf?w ^*re?te*r v f??? 
?C? f|5RWI 3C? TOl%C9R I 1?? ftOT Weit? ?t?t? f??$t? 
-WOTrT I ?1 It^l fff? *tfsWt? C?t?-?OT ft?tTO TOT fwOT I ifff- 
<f?t?? ^PftWtfa *%? *P?? ft? I t 

" firs? f*imt?*?t, «rtc«i? ?mi ft? wt? a$t?-affnf%, ?sot 
■?? rn fwtiR, 4$?? ?rt*ftr? t^tt ?ri? ?w c r%r ■ otTot cwfe? 
-1? 5f?? we? <59R c?TR »fl? ^rtr? ^srr? we? f? i ?tr? fwt^ 
■?i ^rwrsrte^? ?rf%ewte^ ft? ?? c^mr ft?i Fwt? w?e? 
'?htOT i «q ?"?ttf fts? ^snaf? ?^®T «fl i f?? 'srtTOH?? f^R ??? 
?%? ?rt?c?, ??? fff? ft? fnsMew wi s 

w c?t? 1 ?i wt? ne? nte?t®t? ?!?? ??t?ew.?«R rpif?? 
w?? 1 ? fwrl??w we? ?f?e? c*re?i ?e? i” 

fff? «q ?fw?t?t'Q w?e?? c?, ft? itw ?tf[?er? <fiw«R flew 
**f?c? ore? w ?tcw?t ^ww? ‘^tw ?te? c?t?? ?twt? sri^ 
?t??t? ff??t? ftrw ?rffwt? w?e? i 
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faftCTO CTO 3>C3%*R, C33 'Qlfk 

*m? vm cm i $t? 3to 3t&i3rs? , xw, fm, $ire 
c*rtof to, < 3 $ «p3tftw*f3 w 33*rto?3 c*rrew3 aw 

tore caret? ^r? to? cm i m3 $f? tour? *rere$ $tre rere 
*it»rt3 i c»rtre?i tore *ra to £^re? mfo ^t^tOT 
3trc, cmtt3 ^c3 w?3 sratora <r^*rtrar^ *ro ?it3Tt3i ^rt?*' 

33C33T3?i i • 

?tretw3 3?nt3Vf»o? tre?R to f*#t? i tor 5? c«nre to? 
?r*pnra <p?re ?-?re a*rt 3 «to?* «ri3tre 4C3 era *to ^ $? cwt3^ 
w 5 ® ^$rre? *rfwftR ^nrro ^c?3 1 

*to<F wre srtswi c3tre?i to? 33i*f?to ?*£? to? 
tore *n<si w*rc topics? <5rf%ret^ 1 

^st? torcTO 3re <resf3 *riaft aftt;*? 3 t$c? <$ref*ri>t?re 
*»ire, “to? >TC9f ^to rei ‘srrttotor^ toto ?” &sai fato 
?3re, u $\ c? 333 *n?f3 31 r «s? *rc? ww? *rt?T ^ic*i, 

“vnt csTf^s&t'© 3t«rtc?re to? 3re to 1 ” m 3 frftr cwr f*r£t? 

?»ic5R, torefftre (tore) <5rtft ft>to c3 1 ” *131 ^if®nr trfsre 

3TCWI ?p?to ^t?1 «rlto , *P e l *ft? 43 I \5t3l 4C3 33C3, “f3*5? 
^to \0C33^ iflW, C3»l3t3 3*3t3t^1 CW ^1 C?*f 3t^3 $C5§ r 
TO fai>t3 “it^HTW? 3*3^5 35?r® frfaj C*fC®i 333, “C3t3sfctre qtff? 

i 

f&to 31 l” 3C* 3C* C®tC?3 C3t?3 C$re $$3 I 

*rel3C?3l ^p3tto-a3C3?1 ^t? CTto3l tore etc? f3C3 4r* 
33*1*! 3*3C33 3i3rJ3t3 *ffarl3 *ltltoc&3 3*tre I 

3t®rT3l3 tol3 43^3 C3M3, f%f3 $&!\ 31T$3 3t3 ?t?TC3 31* 

to ®?to *r^rfire^ <srt33 f*?cm 31 1 fwfr ^rto^slc? f$K!»re 
tot^t^r? 3^C? C??C9f3 ; ^513^3 C?Jlre3l 333 to? f?35C3i C3t»I3t9* 

3lto ^533 3*OT3, tore £\*$ ?f<t? *ari«i3^l 3 «d 33, 

«re f3C3 ^If3 ^ 3»33 ? w 

35t3l 33tt 3^re, “^re ^3f33i 3^3R l w 
\ 3l3rJ*rt»f tot3l ^3T»R, *‘re3, 'Q #t C*rf3 3^C3re l w 
f%s« 3,131 re?®it cfotre »ito, “3 ^ 3 to c^t^ 5 i tt 
nrtw> 333 0T3C33 t%ft 31C33 folWl afBC3l? 33TC3 n13C3!? 
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0 

fafa <?$ «F?F 5 t? w*r ftc* ^ ' 4 | 

^“frw? TOCNT^KTO' (W ^tfa qw I* ‘fll fafa 
qpi crest* ffas i 

fa®* *rt«ft* *t*TR1 w $tfet* «l5f *tC® CTON1 ** Wfffl 1 
■OTtrwri $t* ?np *iwt^ sc* fa^n *>c* wi, **c*r tsfhrt® i” 

®t**f* ®T*1 &\V$ fat* *sm 5m4t*, TOTt^-CV® 5 TtC 5 f 
'®rt**n* \ putt* ®t*i $rt<p a^fa® *5*ar i $ttr* <srf%t*T*T ®t*i 
'$t* *n«rt* §*f* fart* fa® s ‘4$ $® *t®i fa® r 

‘®*r *& *4>i ?fa® ^rajai c*r*r *c* *$® sra^tt* «rm* i’ 

=RN *«&t* *t*t®lff *Rt* fa® §fo5t*C* tffa^t* *5C* Me®®,—*C* 

•®*r*R (X ®*i*K *rfat* ®rt* ***t® c*R ffa ?" 

<5Tt*t* fe55S*t* ®t* OH®Jt*f 45*OTTfa® I 

^fafa® *t$t*®fa nf®OT* <a *n*rt* *ti>fa® mmi n 

.sfcfctt® i 

Thirty-three years later, in A. D, 62, a Roman physician 
named Aesculapius Culteilus wrote to his nephew, who was 
with the army in Syria, a letter in which he said : 

"A few days ago I was called to the bedside of a sick man 
named Paul. He appeared to be a Ro nan citizen of Jewish 
-parentage, well educated and of agreeable manners. He had 
''been described as a ‘wild and violent' fellow who had been 
making speeches against the people and against *the Law. I 
found him intelligent and of great honesty. 

“A friend of mine who used to be with the Army in Asia 
Minor tells me that he heard something about him in Ephesus, 
-where he was preaching sermons about a strange new God. I 
asked my patient if this were true, and whether he had told 
people to rebel against the will of our beloved Emperor. 
Paul answered me that the Kingdom of which he had spoken 
was not of t|?is world, and he added many strange utterances, 
which I did not understand, but which were probably due to 
his fever, * 

"His personality made a great impression upon me, and I 
was ^orry to hear that he was killed on the Ostian Road a few 
-days ago. When n£xt you visit Jerusalem, I want you to find 
*®ut something about my friend Paul and the strange Jewish 
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prophet who seems to have been his teacher. Our slaves are 
getting much excited about the so-called Messiah, and a few 
of them who, much openly talked of the new kingdom 
^whatever that meant), have been crucified. I should like to 
know the truth about all these rumours/* 

Six weeks later, Gladius Ensa, the nephew, a captain of the 
VII Gallic Infantry, answered, in course of which he said : 

“Two weeks ago our brigade was sent to Jerusalem. 

“I have talked with most of the older men in the city, but 
few have been able to give me any definite information, A 
few days ago a pedlar came to the camp. I bought some of 
his olives, and 1 asked him whether he had ever heard of the 
famous Messiah who was killed when he was young. He said 
that he remembered it very clearly, because his father had 
taken him to Golgotha (a hill just outside the city) to see the 
execution, and to show him what became of the enemies of the 
laws of the people of Judaea. He gave me the address of one 
Joseph, who had been the personal friend of the Messiah, and 
told me that I had better go and see him if I wanted to know 
more. 

“This morning 1 went to call on Joseph. He was quite aa 
old man. He had been a fisherman on one of the fresh-water 
lakes. His memory was clear ; and from him at last I got 
a fairly definite account of what had happened during the 
troublesome days before I was born. 

“Tiberius, our great and glorious emperor, was on the 
throne, and an officer named Pontius Pilatus was governor of 
Judaea and Samaria. Joseph knew little about this Pilatus, • 
He seemed to have been an honest enough official, who left a 
■decent reputation as prociprator of the province. In the year 
7S'3 or 784* (Joseph had forgotten when) Pilatus was called to 
Jerusalem on account of a riot. A certain young man (the son 
of a carpenter of Nazareth) was said to be planning a revolution 
against the Roman government. Strangely enough our intelli¬ 
gence officers, who are usually well informed, appear to have 
heard nothing about it. Even when they investigated the 
matter they reported that there was no reason to proceed 
-against him. But the old-fashioned leaders of the Jewish faith, 
according to Joseph, were much upset. They greatly disliked 
4iis popularity with the i^|^es of i^e poorer Hebrews. The 
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'Nazarene' (so they told Pilatus) had publicly claimed that a 
Greek or a Roman or even a Philistine who tried to live a 
decent and honorable life was quite as good as a Jew tfho 
spent his days studying the ancient Laws of Moses* Pilatus 
does not seem to have been impressed by this argument* 
but when crowds around the temple threatened to lynch the 
'Nazarene' and kill all his followers, he decided to take the 
carpenter into custody to save his life. 

‘He does not appear to have understood the real nature of 
the quarrel. Whenever he asked the Jewish priests to explain 
their grievances they shouted ‘heresy’ and ‘treason' and got 
terribly excited. Finally, so Joseph told me, Pilatus sent for 
Joshua (that was the name of the Nazarene, but the Greeks 
who live in this part of this world always refer to him as Jesus) 
to examine him personally. He talked to him for several hours. 
He asked him about the dangerous doctrines which he was 
said to have preached on the shores of the sea of Galilee. But 
Jesus answered that he never referred to politics. He was not 
so much interested in the bodies ol men as in man’s soul. He 
wanted all people to regard their neighbours as their brothers, 
and to love one single God, who was the father of all living 
beings. 

Pilatus who seems to have been well versed m the doctrines 
of the stoics and other Greek philosophers, does not appear to 
have discovered anything seditious in the talk of Jesus. Accor¬ 
ding to my informant, he made another attempt to save the life 
of the kindly prophet. He kept putting the execution off. 
Meanwhile the Jewish people, lashed into fury by their priests, 

. got frantic with rage. There had been many riots in Jerusalem 
before this, and there were only a few Roman soldiers within 
calling distance. Reports were being sent to the Roman 
authorities in Caesarea that Pilatus had ‘fallen a victim to the 
teachings of the Nazarene.’ Petitions were being circulated 
all through the city to have Pilatus recalled because he ' was 
an enemy of the Emperor. You know that our governors 
have strict instructions to avoid an open break with their 
foreign subjects. To save the country from civil war, Pilatus 
finally sacrificed his prisoner, Joshua, who behaved with 
dignity, and who forgave al) those who hated him. He 
was crucified amidst the howls and the laughter of the 
Jerusalem mob. 
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“That is what Joseph told me, with tears runningdown his 
old cheeks. I gave him a gold piece when 1 left nim but he 
refused it and asked me to bind it to one poorer than himself. 
I also asked him a few questions about your friend Paul. H« 
had known him slightly. He seems to have been a tent-maker 
who gave up his profession that he might preach the words of 
a loving and forgiving God who was very different from the 
Jehovah of whom the Jewish priests are telling us all the time. 
Afterwards Paul appears to have travelled much in Asia Minor 
and in Greece, telling the slaves that they were all children 
of one loving Father, and that happiness awaits all, both rich 
and poor, who have tried to live honest lives and have done 
good to those who were suffering and miserable. 

*'I hope that I have answered your questions to your satis¬ 
faction. The whole story seems very harmless to me as far as 
the safety of the state is concerned. But then, we Romans 
never have been able to understand the people of this province. 
I am sorry that they have killed your friend Paul/’— Adapted 

*43 cvfapr *fR, fc* Aesculapius Cultellus HtR 

wspwh rtto fsfaw TO fs& cwt«R i 

TO TOcm v*r fiiPR RtTO iwifWIi i 

fsfero fTO cwrh— 

% 

wr z* nw torf wwww artffcw cwrfa w* TOtR* 
csz^ ntitpn i vtR* c*fr to & ch 
awl, v? cTO j Nrrft tow TOfsro 

ch TO w csrt^p, wwi to vrtfcn TOTO 

CWfRS I TO fTO CW OT TO h wifi1 

sriro wtor fcmtflfta to TO; cn tot? 

to c? f c? wfwyw? TO? TO crorw, cwipt w ntfw ww 

wtHl c?wt? TOr r TO i «rtf? wrf?t? 

onto fwro? w?*pr wriM to fw hi, TO c*r totr? wf¥- 
TOR wwttN cartcwf?r frotr? OTrtrai to ^rr hi i 
$wr *iw -tot? wro, c? c? ?tcto w*n *nro wi w wto? TO 
5T? i wtwi c? wwh f%sjf , row TO CTO spf 
TOTO 5fl, (TO ?? WR3 CTO$ C*f 'SH? Wl TOTO I 

r • 

2 
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uftw irfati icn 'em in$ cwtitw wci \ wiftjKi 
w ■ ci wfinrti citro ci i[H scict t <*i m m 
tfwiwc»i itci vr wrtiTi if to «rfa ci wititw ttfa ftw 
<5ti ufov ften m nch si—wt ^wc% fsm fwi etftw-m vn 
vtiti wtltei, «t vim i wrfsti afteftrm <*t wtwfTO 
artw&ti utto? aRist swfe tecv g fw's sti fccfcs, <«s* wtcsi swr 

wcmR firwttn wt ifiiftwnr (wi *4 itt cw n 
C*1 ) Wl ICICI N5tW?T 3KT*f ft*CS «tWJ C*T6Nl SCITS I *NN 

STO 1^1 5T5T VI Htft WtNCV Itt.I* 

*t f&ftKim VttcH fte»R Clftltl Will ; foft Si IttfTO 
TOtfvis Itftlfa 01NSER WItlltl fttll I TO l«tS *TC1 flft fclTll 
ftftltftl $B1 fi-CI ClWf S 

“$t ivts wire ssrrsti Ntftflrv cwwfmr*r ntfrni si j 
“ wilt ton* *1* citcsroi icwt Wfltfl Sllffc, fs*i wi 
Cisfct VtllCW TOft«f WIT WtltCW TOl ft I ft lW C l W Vttl tfWWl 
OFfireitii wrfitm faftci wcifro i «rlft wttw fwcvi mti, 
cs ftutw armors* csfait «rt*pra c*ren si $ra fssei ci 
cs*tm f%i T9tire ftsu i ci mcs, ci-wi st? wire, 
csr~h wi? sin cit arm® rents ww wn ftfhrti cit^re* 
ftftftrerei afw^trtflrei ^ itfw si wi m resist? ww wtts* 
TOisti (sscm few litem ^ ststre) ftre ficiftreii i cs 
wrtst? rertm stre *&*& cstm ftsroi ftren wt cwtcsw 
ajtwtti <«sw5r wwsw if ft 3 ! i ci iwn sreftscs, sft wtft 
wftlClWtlW Clft ftriWtlC«Frt,^^tTOCTOimiCVClNl 
TOl If61i 

tt wt?r wrest *rrft cvtorci*! inr cm ton crotti i ci 
®itwH i QTmm ci fMi wen jivcwttv iti m w^ftwi 
fttrs ^1^51 vri ifftift 5 cn iftm nn i cn ifc vti wti 
cici?t ^tft vtiti wc*si *rtcwti cit ft^w wwti 
iwen ifiwti ftni cum i 

*m fi^stici fsm wtitm ntifti cihi^v imt 
Wciftm, vti wftiti nitcitii ^tci wnra i^fotfr ftm ^n? 
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*t? ntwrifarm ?twr *m i ntow&tm top cwtm tow to* 
wm wh wrw wew ?? to toiw m ^ ©rot 

w®tri>? ©fafwtorn wr*rfe ^pm otw cotw tofw i w to?i ^8' 
wrcw (w#K ftto oo ti ®* wftw)■—cwlwcw? ?rw ch* wi 
—iftirt? wr twwwfrwew wt*ewto? w nr? i c*rtwi wt? 
<flw (wtwtpcw? qpmpr wwtw) c?t?tw w?wtm tod? 
tom ntoiRi wr?m i «rM to? c?, wtwtm m 
totror wfotfhn, tottw w* toe? wftowtw wri w, <$ 
tom ntowwt? w*n f#s* «ftro hi, w*r w to? otw w?i? 
♦nre $t?i wtwreww c?, *fm wftrfcg? awi, $t? tocw 
?mi ©se«f? cwtewt* ©e?tww ch* i to cwteww wi ?wear, mvs 
tsw 5 * uto ©rftwnft chw? mto? ^ ?c? $4eww i wto twft 
wwwtwniew? aim tli «t? ©tof% to $fm cwi? wwewtew? 
wt?i i ntofrmew ttn ?wc®iw, «>* wtwte?<tofr ?tft 

*?VXW* C?, CWteWl f# GTtWlW, »WW f# CWteWl fwfo&HS wf* 

ntom « ?«te? tfto wtwcw? crih tot $e? wt? *ft?w ?e? c? 

^*rt? (cwteww-*?) ©tftw «tor? w?nrc tot sfto wrfct? mt 
sroi ws«_ wt* i *$ toe# ntoto nwtto stoeww ?ew ?ew 
?? hi i to wftow *mto topi w ^ wtwtewwwtftew 
toto ^ orc? wt? $t? tom ©ton w?e*i ?ew ®? c*?t?, 
^ to cw* *fwm wim ©mwt? wt $tew $t? ftew? 
awtwr® cHeutt to ?p*i i 

“4$ toim wwt4 afRp tor «p?tww cne?torw 
wew ?? wir w*t to «rto*rtH #t vi ^f%or 

to, %tTt to fcrsto ^e? ftw? tohhh, 

torst*' Hrm rnttrero* hthj «wne? -cwrew «rmm hhw,< 
ntten^tH cwt n itrf (,«rtto Htwtr?«mt% nrn, to,cwra^p 
wen hih H*ni ^t?i *toft ft^s hch ) tow 
towmrrtH wnr cw<m new wnr ntonw i to ^ 

Hti #tf hpp wtwtn i nrt^to »npwrnfew to ott 
m fk h«w * wt'^T ©?m wwh wtowtw W?1 nr, ch m 

mm to i to htot ct, to wueHi* wtwftto to? to, 
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tor ft t *rqpw m ww to* vsm c^roo 
«rr®m too* ftftFft'it^wtart wi to 

«%sr* oticwt, to^'^ptot c*& <*wr*rtft&!r 'S’retOT 
ftft *zm TOretn *rwfa w i 

ostt^ (w carfta otto wt*4ftw) « a?ta Trtft^p- 
tots ftftw wfm tof f$c»R to$ tot p? i fw* 

^TOt^tsr f%ft TOcwtOT* ftnrt c*fot ctor so i crtw 
wfTO otn toi, ftrft 4$ Jims ^b?psr TOwt? w TOfa ctffet 
5RT® »0toh i TOTO ifftw ttot ®otoh f%ft totos* f*N * 
aiftcrp «f^oOT? toi o*R TOiqtro ot ot Wttf c*re 

•prft ^trapKN ot ^r i m ^\zm c^Wcror tot^to 

srtwi srroi * 5Rnr CT*rc,crfro brft^p ft*i, toi 

ft»r *rc<fmr T^m soar i ^twrftTrtro com m tjot? 
to*} *rto c^ot ®rm cn <s Owtr?i«prtJfh ftvi-fWr 

ot r *rr$c*ffct*r *rsrrcfo afcTO i «nww srfaro 
TO toito«i otiwjt—to 4 *resr wti ^rw-nraj cot cm * 
«rt*Riwtf wfiO ^rtr? or, TOtm TOiTOor? ^*rcr *$ ^ tow 
toot ex, TO«r* ftr^ awtonr to TOi m c^tcron aTO 
ntoc? ot 50 ot^t i otto c«w m ^rfa 
wsr <5 ttoto? nt^ife'm TO Wt cvtyrfws ftro ^r«rr ^ * 
TOsroto* orr^TO *rftc*re *rr€W « tost aro to * 
t%ft TO ftaFTOlIt toot «Rn tot TOt crowttTO* 
ft<TO 'Q NWI TO=P aOTf*n& ^31 ^ I 

“cstwsr tot ^rcTO stftnr c®rCT*F jti «nt m 

Tst? ft?Tr«i i ^rtft 3>t$ cw ftjftsr ftt, wr «i^tSr 

, '& ®Y ^ tot^ 5 ^ ^tsrfsr 
tot a, Ertsr cot *rto c^tcso ctitop TOsri ^urtn spft ^ 
«rt*f!mr ^ wrft w f^gst^o ^f?r > 

^r TOF TORT r JTT^rr^Jt I ffcft ^ ^5T T^ft^ri ft^f^ 

^?T3R ^s*r tot ftig Wt ^tw?rl jm-^?i «rnsinr» ct 
ftFCW? ^«n cot tos. «ff%? w $ - 

^n^Sf «JJ^ ^SRTtTO Wtcw «?% %ft cmrl COT <3R S 1 ‘ 
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** *it* 4ft*l *f$sr* 'e ^i**, 4*t 

stw 4t ^tSY firm srfe#* c*r, $T*i 4*$ 
<**** swr^i* mft, 4*t <rcfarfts ftftrNt* mrft J|«w ^*h- 
Tfsn ft^ts *rc*t* *w qfaianwrc <?ro*, *tw* ww 

wnrre mr* ^r««nf% i 

srKi 'srf^Rt* «w»n* «rtf^ c* &s* ft?rf* vi *rf*Rt* 
N^fs^ m t nidi? ft*t<w* f*fa c«o* *nrar f%*(CT? 

wftsrrt ct! *f»i *ej* ** i ott ^<*n $®i, <5rt**i c*t*t**i 
***£*1 4$ ^#?:*t* c®rt^r* *cmt* wrswz <p*to ntf* ft i «rt*Prt* 
to c* ftme** ^rift ^sfSre i” 

THE PARABLE 

Parable— narrative setting forth something in terms of 
something else ; fictitious story told ■ to point a moral; 4*R 

to srtro swtmc* ftn w ***i ** ; &TO*ri i N. B> 

It also means an apologue (a moral fable) or an allegory. 

*1 *?to EFtf^sfr ^r48 «jws ** i 

Parable is from Greek parabole (i . e. comparison). A parable is 
a story with a moral A parable is generally religious and 
short ; it has for its characters actual people doing actual 
things. Christ 1 made much use of parables to teach His dis¬ 
ciples and the people. And we have such parables as the Good 
Samaritan, the sower, the prodigal son, the rich fool, talents, 
the mustard seed, hidden treasure, ten virgins, etc , , 

Jesus Christ often spoke to the people in parables. Buddha 
and other eastern sages used parables in their religious teach¬ 
ings (e. g, C^hiWtW). Parable Wfli> 4FTO sfc? to Parabole 
*f* TO, l Parable TO t*prf? NlftW I 

c^ft ton ^*im cro*l ** i mtan *rrtsF* 

Fftn Wt ** Parables l ftt93pl$ 4§*f*r Parable-4* 

: Nt*nn$ $t* Pw « wwnuw* «fr* k«f»f am i 
to^** 5 * 'e *rt*e to 4tft*re ftm *?r* m 

*s*tf5* Parable-4* Nt^flNT I 

Sometimes a distinction is made between a parable and 
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a fable by saying that a fable is a short moral tale about 
animals or even lifeless things which behave like human 
beings. But a fable properly means a story,, especially a 
supernatural one, not based on fact. A legendary story may 

also be called a fable. *Pnr TOT parable fable-*** NWT 
nt^fcpT wi ** c*r fable & 

i c$tt*ri c^trsri fabled wr?l *fwTc«fre tot! *w?if 

«rtart« , r wi *nr i f%i fable **rr«felT* *mrc 

wi c'thrtfSfa 1 

Allegorical Significance of the Parable 

The Parable af the Prodigal Son has a deep allegorical signi¬ 
ficance. Here the Father stands for God or Jesus Christ. The 
elder son is an ordinary man who is virtuous but has not fully 
realised the ways of God to men. The younger son is a sinner 
who for momentary pleasure quits the path of virtue and 
comes to grief. Father distributed his property between his two 
sons, that is to say, God distributed all his gifts among his 
children. 

The younger son just threw away his gifts for momentary 
pleasure and was, as a result, m a bad way. This is what 
happens to many people. When they have enough, they 
become blind and insolent, and do not care to lay by for the 
future. They commit sins. But God does not hate even 
sinners. It rends His heart to see His own children desert 
Hitn and corrupt themselves. 

In the parable the younger son realises his mistake, returns 
to his Father, and confesses that he has sinned against heaven, 
fn other words, the sinner sees through his folly and is 
repentant. The merciful Father or God, is glad. So even the 
dinner need not be given up for lost. He is not past redemption. 
There is hope for him if he is prepared to mend his ways. 

*m*rt s wforniit 

mscw \ <£& ^ wr*r 

*1 afrft 1 cwb 4 w *t*rr*«i «rrPfa *t*r* c* 

s«r 4 
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♦pft *»r ntTOtift, <r ffrv *fm orft* n«r vrt* tot $s«r 

cro toot* i f*rsi 5rnf% «pr toi tot 

$t? *rw$*ito TO tot f*nrto>R i 

vfai *p TO at* fcnrovfa fcftnr firw, TO tot 
ctj f*r i uip^riM totv wire* *nr «rtre i 
vim *«r wm vire wt toi pp *w * «irft*w, 'sto? wv 
wir vro vviiM vtm cvrofc vtre ri i toi TOrert fa* fi i 
v*tvr fa* nt%^9 ^«n tor *1 i $tv Jrai m n $tre *rt«r tot 
sfananfc f^E cror TO fafrf TOT i 

- ^favrf^trv vfa4 wR TO ^ ^TO5 atrsr, cv TO faTO 
*tn fare TO, ‘(7T re s^fvfrWT? ftvra; ntn toct TO ffat* 
tot i *w vto, ^rfntFffr fare? ret? rerc? ?? i 
*m*r?t?«i favi vi vwr vi #*re <p?t ?? i w*4? TOrtFlftre*. 
fa?Vtre? ^ TOT TO? V3l? aCTOH <R$ | TO §*tT?? TOI 
re$, 4?? ?? i re farere ?trerf*R tot fare *rt?re to* TOl 
vsrrcw i 

Summary t A man 1 divided his property between his two 
sons. The younger son was a spendthrift (^TOJit). He led 
a fast life and spent up all' he had as quickly as he got it. His 

momentary (VRfito ) pleasures over, he was very hard up. 
He now realised his fplly. He was now worse off even than 
his father's servants, who from their small incomes had 
saved enough for the rainy season. He was repentant. He 
returned to his father and confessed himself guilty. He had 
sinned against heaven and no longer deserved to be called 
his virtuous father’s son. But his father was merciful and 
glad that at long last his son had mended his way. He 
celebrated the homecoming of his boy with a feast, to which, 
however* the elder son strongly objected. The elder son 
complained that it was unbecoming of his father to neglect 
him, who was iso devoted to him, and pamper 
his younger brother, who had led a very fast life- The father ‘ 
said that he had adequately rewarded his elder son for having 
stayed with him, but he was naturally overjoyed that his 
younger son was "back home at last differ a long absence. 
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qflPWP t t rorr trt y affi l 

«t^r *fr ffcsre i *prf& Erfiiwrifl i r sfrR 

TOT Vtr «te fSfcURN *TST f^T I '®T* 

ytrebi c*re *c»r c*r *n& *p$*i i r wmr ntn- 

^rfar w ft «i ^r® *rm*r i vt? f*n£fa cot's '®prn 
<*}«rc «rfaT*f; Ttfura to sfltero wsj fag 

faf wr tot carw i <?r er^s* *®n c*f $ 1 * *rm? f^irar 
crm ffat? i cn *flfatwnr rare ra 

*lft* frotn wfa fare* nfas* c*r'e*t* sifara *Ft* ra 

I fa* S 5 T* * 1*1 %®TC *s*»TR*, ^lOTC* C* W 

nfa*^ *srere *fa cot fafa ot* i ^oj* swf*\©* 

fafa reire* stfret'SR **?re* 1 srfro sr* 1 ® *<£ crar 
'srinfa ?pr i cwi& *p srfaret* ra c* c* fare ^4rt 
farra *r[to ra cto, <sr«rc? Vwi ^stre *f*c$»ri ra ra 
bfatfta3> **fa& raire fifaw fares *1 fWl.w^R c*, $1* 
*re *tra wsr fafa $t* rerfc *jare *ra*ra* ^^5 rarw* ; 
ra 4S?t®f ra *r*cra ra *fa£ *ra c* ra fra c**^ 
fafa *ra*s$ &?rfa$ 1 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

1 

Paragraphs 1-8 

Gist : A father divided his property between his two sons. 
The younger son then led a fast life and spent up his share. 
Hard up, he passed some time as a servant 01 an ordinary 
citizen. He often felt hungry. *He was now sorry for his 
misdeeds. 

rattf s wfa* farsi ft* <pss* *c*r #1? fa**-*"*fa .ra- 
^icttrai ra ot 1 rai ^** *tn* ra ra **fai 

< 33 ^ ra at« w<^ <$re*tre ^ m 1 sfatf r 

>rt«mM .sThtftc^r ^ 5 T «rfw i r «rtrt rr 

Notes, etc.: Certain man—*ffa$ 41 % ;* some man. The 
younger of them —^ OTlt^tt^ ; the younger son. Them 
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—^r4tt ^ ♦pERf TOT; that is, among those two sons. Portion— 

; share. Goods —^sr4 ® ; money and property. The 

portion of goods —sf4 ® *T**lf%? ; the share of money and 

property. Falleth—'&tzy ; fails to my part. Give me . .to 

me—^4 ® cz to TOfa TO*r to vl TOtc* fro TO* ; 

allot me the money and property that I am entitled to. N. B« 
Wl ftrfo fs*r cz, cmb *rTO *r**rf%? ^4tt*r ntrei atfto 
Ww-toTO. c*nr iW*ra win TOt 1 

^fkb wfa to f*rro c*re toi wra wnft to fror* 

^\*f cTOf^T i Jewish law decreed that the 

eldest son must have one-half of the property. In primitive 
society a testament became effective as soon as it ,was drawn 
out. That is why the younger son could gather together his 
property immediately after his father had drawn out his 

testament. Unto—TOfT; among ; between. Living — 

*1 *r**f1% ; source of maintenance ; property. And he . his 

living— T51OT TOT St4T* CsmWZ TOT ft 1 TOff TO TO 
fTOffi ; he distributed his property between his two sons. 
Not many days after —Csf*T fto *FS •!?, ^4tt *fni|; 

some days later. Gathered all together —*T**ff% 

f^®T ; got together all the property that he got from his father. 

Took his journey — TOTl T; set out or made a journey. Far 
country— C'TP'f ; distant country. There —sptftt ^?r CTO ; 

that is, in that remote land. Wasted—^ C3WT ; squan¬ 
dered ; threw away ; lost. Substance —■STt’® ; the 

money and property that he inherited. Riotous —$EfH»r ; 

^4 ; *j4 ; unrerstrained squandering arid full of 

revelry. R iotpus living—TO-05TTO <^4 §5§*p( sftTOtaiT; a, life 
that is full of unrestrained squandering and revelry. There 
wasted riotous living— PWtCT «^4 *fTTOTTO Ot TO 

5T5R5 ^4-f<sg sfil TO ; he'lost all his money and property 
there in that far country in unrestrained revelry. When he . 

tprn, all—WT cn m TO CTOW TOnn ; after having 
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squandered ail his money and property. There arose— turtle* 
OTl to; there occurred. Mighty —totfc ; ; terrible. 

A mighty famine—^ ; a dreadful famine. N. E. 

wftb wfH wnr at* to Tf«to$trc m *rcr jti not. 

m I C*WtCT CT #T*RTf*H tot tot cw*r ; ^4t« 
w ntem »w«»ii 4$ tor c*r C*r c 5 ^ *t?r tortflfc 

ei *ra, c*i *ts ‘OM* cw* ftEtr»n t to- 

*toto stotonr m Nt^*r *(4®i m i .anh «b^ *m 
«rtPT W *t*JttoP I *£*$ *T®It 

mnE 1 The younger son collected all his money and property 
and went out into the world to live on his own. He squan¬ 
dered it all away by leading a fast life. In other words, he 
preferred a life of sins. What he lost this way was not 
merely money and property, he lost his spiritual heritage too. 
But man cannot gain fulfilment through the satisfaction of 
merely his animal ■ desires. " A time comes when spiritual 
starvation pains him. The mighty famine spoken of here 

refers to this spiritual starvation. Want— ; scarcity. He 

began .In want—c* I cm *rm i tt wt? 

TOT ^4PS ; he was hard up. That is, his soul 

got hungry. Citizen —■•fisrfw ; the inhabitant of a city or 

town. He went . a citizen— & « swwt^fa c*TWfa 

m 3 ! ; he sought employment under a citizen. Of that 
country— cm, *r4tt C* fH cm «p toto ; that is, 
the far country where the younger son had gone. He sent... 
...his fields —trices Ntr4 «Tf4tC^R ; the citizen would 
send the ^younger son to work in his (the citizen's ) fields. 

To feed —arheitcw i Swine — ; pigs. He sent . feed swine 

— N. B. cwt ewi tin c* c*i Bftwrt mra ; c* 4 *r 

"rwftre to yn tot, & w* 
aftot p n mi to? *mr tof mm, totoi 
aFtW l *K*W ^P?C®T ^aPrtt l It is clear now that 

he has lost his character. He is possessed * by Satan. But 
Satan too hates and treats him as a slave. He has given him 
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odious business to carry out This must happen to one 
who has forsaken the path of virtue. °Satan is now his master 

and shows his contempt (jil) by using him as a drudge* 

{to to aftwm) and a slave." (“to to 

woti c* to* tor aftwCTjr toti ^to 

to to affc^Tl ewfa i w ) Would /din— 1 errwnr; would 
gladly. Fill his belly— ^ C**T3 ; eat. Husks— 

fft; s'ffa cton *1 wto ^rrtot^ cot 

<TW ; "the pods of the carrot-tree, eaten only by the very 
poorest people/* Did eat—C*T® ; ate. No man gave unto him- 
—Ctotf 1%g C^r®' ?n ; nobody gave him any 

food to eat N. B. nttoiflm ssf® c*toi w 

OTfa TOT *T1 ; this is what happens; nobody is kind to the- 
sinners. When hf came to himself—9^ (71 JffTTC ftor C'TO ; 
when he came back to his senses. Hired servants—® 

«rqnsr, toi tost sfhfcm, toi totot^w to ; 

imperfect Christians, who mechanically perform their religious- 
duties. Bread enough — 9$ *ri ; a lot of food. To* 

spare—e fla t to ? Tl ws *rsp?r to ?t*n to ; in 

excess of what is immediately needed, that which can be 
kept for future use. Perish— S'QSfl ?1 *rt?1 , T'91; to famish. 
Hunger—^911 

WflPr t Sftw 9lfw9 & *f$ to i 

^rc«rr onri>tfi> to tow wr, toi tof%? c? ^*»r 
tot? '5im nrto # ^i ^ ^srt^rtc^P fto to i to 

^tto to to i 

, cafH to cot *t\ cot$ ostciM ciwf^ to to* 

to cw, ft cot tori c*wm < 7 \ toretto ^ 

ifcRtorc to to >re to c*par*r i 

uw w cn w to. to c?t ,cot w srrw» 

|f%w cwt to, ^ <?r ton i 

cn to cnt cot? Wwn toflm *tnt tor to tow* 
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fN,‘ 'G cnt m*rf^ msTOTO wc* TOf to mrt 
^rtftnr PN i . 

w »jto ?1 c? c*re c*r (^) marr^ mt f?t*$ 

‘fttro tore ^ra, *?* c^tr^rl me?* w fta m i 
Wwpim# fro c*w, O! w, TOt? mm? wr. 
'TOMwri ^srm^ m ?Mt* to «rtnt, TOr? ftnj frs?&6 mr*, 
w? ?rtfSr Ari ^<rt? toto m mf^ i 

Expl.: And! u/hen.in want. 

These lines are taken from The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
by St. Luke. Here the Gospel writer says that the younger son 
-spent up all that he got from his father. Then there occurred 
a big famine, and the younger son was very hard up. 

These lines have a deep underlying meaning. The younger 

'Son represents ( Tfmmi ) the ordinary man who does not 

* appreciate the value ( *T®IT ^£^5 mfc? m ) of God’s gifts. He 

throws them away for momentary pleasure (TOffifr ’btWf). 

His soul is starved ) as a result. It passes through a 

period of mighty famine, so to speak. He feels the pangs 
( mTO ) of spiritual deprivation. 

mt«m % •refwfa m ^ ftf^ *ft^m' to w 
arfrortw TO to* cw yfitv i 

mrcmr cwf c? ^fab TO fn^rr^r TO cto 
.grteTO *rmf% TO*r? w^n fro mro 

to* orit i 

?rafihr 4* ^ ?mti mm?«i 

ct TO?ttro m^i? *j*iriTO toc® me? m i 
totcto tot ot ^ to cror i to toi to tototi 
TOW? to i to*i sjffecTO src«o fro cro ** ,i TOtfw 
•TOto? mroi & me? i 

Expl. : And he.unto him. 

This sentence occurs in the well known parable of The 
Prodigal, Son by St. Luke. The younger son had wasted all 
flais money and property by leading a riotous life in a far 
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country. He was then in great distress (^*rl). He had to* 
feed swine for a living. 

He had nothing to eat. He had to work with hunger in the 
pit of his stomach (). Husks are not fit for 
human consumption («rftJ). The swine eat them. But the 
prodigal son was now so badly off ( ) that he had 1 

no choice but to eat gladly what the swine ate. Nodody 
took pity on him. Nor did anybody give him any food. 

Notes and Comments : Like most other sentences in. 
the Parable this one too is significant. It teaches us that oncer 

a man prefers the path of irreligion ( ) to that of religion* 

his souf becomes bankrupt ( ). Nay, his soul becomes* 

starved. And nodody pities the sinner. 

*rf<rri t sffrs w erfo’nra «frfwf^ 

i fs c*rr*r fro c*ti> cwmft 

*rfif-c®T*CR wsm Wtor fra&f^r i w tst? ^5$ 
^?*n ^ 1 ^ w\us 1 

c*r c*w c*r$ ^ 1 enti? facq f tot vs^ ^ 1 ^fV 

^ TO I C*TO I OfCstfS? 

C*T, *Tl C«f<5, ^ $15 I $1?: 

<&&$ w c*rf*r ws ?n 1 wtw 1%f .c*iro« iw 311 

s TO StWfST? *rr$1 t5 > 

1 *15 wtsitOT *«$' fwl m c*r, ‘*rrot? c^t^rt erf? 
toi wbr tot *r*rrf? *w w to $1? 'srwferi 
srto i- Tftsfw *f? to? 1 «rf? c^-$ *n%^ 

' ExpL : And when. with hunger ! 

These lines are from St. Luke’s The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son . The younger son led a fast life in a foicign country and 
thus squandered (^TOJ? *F?1 ) all that his loving father gave 
him. He was then in great distress. He had to satisfy 
himself with husks for food. 

He then returned to his senses (fara c 5 ^ He w as- 
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mow a servant. He remembered that his father’s servants were 
*nuch better off than he himself was. There was indeed a big 
-difference between his own employer and his father as one. 
His father was very much more kindly even to the hired 
servants, who did their duties mechanically. While his own 
-employer gave him mean work to do, and thus showed his 
contempt Tor him, his father’s servants got enough for their 

keep ( ) and something more besides. It was indeed 

foolish of him to desert such a kindly father and starve under 
his present cruel master. 

Notes and Comments : The younger son’s emplqyer was 
in fact Satan. And his father stands for Christ or God. The 
‘hired servants' represent imperfect Chistians, who do their 

duties perfunctorily ( “EtTPTnt'StE?’’ ). Even then God is kind 
to them. On the contrary, Sri tan is very cruel to even those 
who drudge (aPtwfOT NC«1 TOJ) all day 

under him. 

*rr«m : ?nfi> ir ?to w *rrfwm w? v 

c«ct ffte i toi +%$ Pro to 

tortton nei vn ton 

■to w niwi $to tor i wra to ^ toi 

i *rtt?n ?wm crort i 

to*r? to jh i ce to ^vtan to ec? ce to 
ton to to nm «rtrN 1 wtot to to? Eft? e to 
?mn nw to ee *rtoT ?njt? i to tot to totrfr swpcn 
c?f% 3m? to?*i Eft« tot eror? to to- 

-3Tt?tm? CTCH toy I to to? Eft? ffcl CEttEl to tot? 

to i Eft? ctt to ettoc «to wvt i ?rn?*!m, 
to tot to ?i tost etre etc?? swntri ?nr to to 

to i csee? ton erwnr ceto ce eeI ctwct i ton . 

V 

v ^p<r 'Flu Fnt , ®ny# <rt^Rw jpg i 

i gsfti *p? *rf=r^ g»i »hwih i ttr? wt? f*ran 
£t& ti t af%^—wji 

«Wi’mm tom wrcve wi* «tm af% 
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wr?r i ttm wrtm? w aftwfrjnr toi jffem ««5fTO? 

¥tw TOT ^im fifths <7f ( *fWfa ) I 

Grammar and Composition: A certain man : certain 
is an attributive adjective. Note the interesting distinctions 
between attributive and predicative uses of certain. Used 
attributively, certain means |not named, stated, or described', 
although it is possible to do so : e.g. ‘a certain man had two 
sons’, ’there was a certain bitterness in his complaint’ etc. 
That is to say, used attributively, ‘certain’ very nearly means 
’uncertain'. On the contrary, used predicatively, certain 
means ‘settled ; of which there is no doubt’ : f l am certain 
that he was guilty’. ’You can be certain of success’. 

Father give me......falleth to me : thatfalleth to me is adjec¬ 
tival clause descriptive of ’good’. 

riotous living —‘riotous’ is attributive of ‘living’. Living is 
an uncountable noun ; so it does not take any article. 

he had spent all—all is a noun, the object of the verb 
“"spent’. 


Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1 . What did the younger son demand of his father ? 

[ Tffab ^ tot? *Ftrf fa ww* ? ] 

Ans* The younger son demanded of his father to divide 
tiis poperty and give him his own share. 

{ wr* torn wmrtort c* $t? *mf% m 

vrt «rrm wx to crotf i ] 

Q. 2* What happened io the property of a ‘certain man’ ? 

[ w&ft ? ] 

Ans* One man had some property. He had two sons. Of 
them the younger son requested his father to divide the 
property and give him his due. The father agreed and distri¬ 
buted the shares of his property between his two sons. , 

[ unfair fa* wfa to i vfm 

< gl riM1 E c* fafa <xr w* ^pifRnr to or i 

toi ftflr ot, or* fti <xcm tot tom i } 
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Q. 3* What did the younger son do with his share of 
property ? [ TO& ♦p TO to 1 W ? ] 

Ant. The younger son collected his property and set out 
for a foreign country. There he led a fast life 'and spent up 
all that he got from his father. 

[ *pj TO *to to to*f *rf3ri *s**r i otTr ch 

TOCTOrc'etotCK^to TOt* TO c«p *n to cnrsto 

^ to c*R*r i ] 

Q. 4- Why did the younger son begin to be in want ? 

[ TOi <sito cro TO$ *p**r c«r ? ] 

Ans- He led a fast life and spent up all his property* 
At that time there came a great famine. So he began to 
be in want. 

[ (?! *rf*re to TO to i 

TO CWt to I TOBF$ <7f TO*I ^rTO (TO 

wm I ] 

Q. 5. What happened to the younger son after he had ( spent 
all ? [ to to to c*iTO n* f% ? ] 

Ant. The younger son became a pauper after he had 
spent all. He then appealed to a Citizen of that country for a 
job and got it. 

[ to TO TO CTO C*trf>1 CTOfi? w I <7f’ 

(7T $ cwc*ra trrTO* ^ srtero 

®1 C*^ I ] 

Q. 6. What did the younger son have to do under his new 
master ? [ ^ ^ito* CF1C&1 sps ? ] 

Ant. His new master would send him out to the fields t® 
tend his pigs. It was his duty also to feed swine. 

[ to ^ to** srtri ntto to, pwtw cn bto t 
trtwic^l's to TO to 1 ] 

Q. 7. How did he fare in hfs new state ? 

[ K'JT <3RTO TO CTO F*lto ? 3 

Ans. The younger son was now in a Sad plight. He 
had nothing to eat. He would have to work on empty 
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stomach and had to be satisfied with husks that swine ate. 
^Nobody gave him any food even out of pity. 

■ i wttr«rmt*^ i *rrfa 

c*rcfr vtw srtwi wfe «rtor» 

Vqi toItots t ] 

Q* 8. What is the allegorical significance of [ ftsPlfira W, 
lftlTOfl^<i?]-(a) father { b) far country (c) subs¬ 
tance (d) riotous living (e) mighty famine (£) a citizen of that 
country (g) to feed swine (h) husks and (i) hunger l 

4 ' p 

AnS. (a) Father here stands for Jesus Christ or God Him¬ 
self., He is the protector of man and dispenser of all good 
things. 

(b) Far Country : this is the land of evil and sin. It 
is far away from the kingdom of God. It has a great attraction 
for man, but once he goes there, his spirit is starved and he 
comes to harm, 

(c) Substance : material goods, e, g. money and pro¬ 
perty. There is no sin in possession of this, but it is ought 

to be spent frugally (ftraftwggft) and for good perposes. 

(d) Riotous living: a life full of depravity (Fffirfw 

), unrestrained squandering ( vprts ),. wild revelry 

&HPT •rtsg'fttnwlw *n . ) and debauchery 

.( *rt^ T). ,In a Word, it is a life full of sins and animal plea¬ 
sures. * 

' (e) Mighty famine : this actually refers to spiritual 
crisis which on$ iriust suffer from if one lives for animal 
pleasures only; 

(f) . A citizen of that country : the citizen stands for 

Satan, who has set ^himself the task of wrecking (Wl) 
j man, who is the best creation of God. Satan is opposed to 
God, 

,(g) To feed swine : feeding swine refers to base and 
mean work. Satan has no respect for man, the best creation 
of God, and once fie takes possession of man’s soul, he makes 
him "feed swine.*' ^ > * 
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(h) Husks : husks refer to* stuff that is unfit for spiritual 

consumption CTOTC). In the land where Satan lives 

there is no food for the souL - 

- \ 

(i) Hunger : what is • meant is spiritual hunger. If 

anybody goes on living for animal pleasures, a time comes 
when his starved spirit revolts. Then riotous living seems 
.distasteful to him, k 

[ (4*) u»*rtt5! ftreaitfc 4i ssiTO* i ffcfa 

#TO4l w 4 to? TOm4* i 

( 4 ) ntn « wrsrss c*m i * opt WTO4 Tot w 

i mm to c* nft cwtw 

Thar, toe®t ms ^wt^n 4prf4 'a TOot w* Tot i 

(4) rrtffo TOaft, 4«*n urf V i <n fkppr c*iro 

TO pft, TO ^WIJ ^ fwwft TO <441 474 4*41 I 

(4) 4$ #144 ^4 44 Ftf?fW mp, TOtt W4T4 ^44 

4TtH-C®tWC4t^44 'S 9ft"4^7 %4 I 44* 4*4t4 ^44 *flW <44*. 

nm toIt? otI i 

(») ^rt*mfw 4R&R4 4*n Wpt mft 4tto1 cm* 
sm fTONft TO 4tTO <«$ TO I 

(4) 3Tt-*lf4^ 4^ "WTOf? I WrtTPTO C®& 

4t^ro* mc\t TO to i *r4TO B^trar ft t 

(4) fmi TO4TOI 4TO % TO 4*41 C4tTOrl 4CTO I 
< 544 tOT asi 4 ® 4 i^r 44 erfo »rwtt 44 cTOfl wi c 5 ^/ w 
44 TO 4 f 4 C 4 TO TOTO 4 *TO TOFS *Ttt 4 TOfa C 4 TO 4 ? fTO 
<£$ it* TO Wt4 I 

(*) ^f4 4TOFC4t 44 4^ C41TOTI TO,Tl ^Tt4Itf%4* ^f%4 
TOt4T t C4,CTO44TOR4 4t4C44t^ TOTOTO 4tTO 

44 I 

(4T) <$4tS4 TOtffc* &TOC44 Wl 4»T1 4C4HC I TO4 

44 4tTOI 444 414* 444 WfPT 444 ^ 4 *TTOft 4TC414J1 fTOl4 TO I 

«TO* 4rf^j mm *ft44 wftTO TOf'l ] 
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Paragraphs 8-14 

Gist: The prodigal son returns to his senses. He feels 
repentant. He goes to his father and confesses his sins. The 

father is glad now that his son is redeemed (fe*rfa£TN| 

4 

arfa&ttf). He celebrates the occasion and welcomes his son 
back home. 

1 ? *mr i c^n«f 

tot t c*r Wr tat? tar tst? ntT*r? wi itot* tot i ♦pm 
fesrt?«rttas tai 9(f»r ^ i fefa ot <$??. 

fe fe^TOr? srtorteR tor i 

Notes, etc. 2 Arise-* <Wt^1 '6&1 I I will .my father —^tffsjr 

feci ?t?t? ?t? ; I will now wake up and see my father, 

N. B. «T3*prs ?t*R tottc ?sfai *pi i <r wm 

*j*rcvsic*f fiR i (R^tosctoh:? fesfw^t? srf5p?? &¥*s 

I <7T 4?t? 5TSP w TOTC* l The younger son has 

lived on animal pleasures so far. He has realised that man 
cannot be contented with animal pleasures. He has now got a 

new determination, (I) will say unto him— srff? ?®R ?i 

<5i lfsr $t? Jlvrtr ?*?? ; I will confess to him. 1 have sinned 
srfft *rf*f TOP TOff% ; I have committed sins. Against heaven 
—ssrsfft ?*f?TCWT? f%TO5 ; against the rules of 

heaven- Before thee—C^W? *np ?1 CS "fat? tac? ; in your 
presence of judging by your standard. Worthy—fe^S* ; fit. Am 
no more...... thy son—'srif^r c^Rt? ?1 ?rerta $?i* 

'C*t*rr?$ J I do not deserve to be treated as your son, N. B. 

FT? C?, <R CW.5?> TOTCS, <R$ 

vfawi* yptfy ^ftr«f? ^t? cTOsri *rtat? TOr <r$ i <r ssrt?tcR? 

* *6 Wl i*\Vb *ftC? =n I The younger son wants, to say 

: chat sines he has broken the codes of conduct 
obtaining ( <3t>ta ) in heaven, he is no longer entitled to its 
tights and privileges (*prtiHfta). Hs cannot hope to get 
God’s blessings and mercy. Make me . hired servants— 
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cwmr 4TOR WtTO# f OTWl TO; treat me as 

a hired servant. N. B. C*T W^5 VtK aftfcfa OT t%CTfb« 

TO* cOTrot <?r stfOTCt, tom srfa to[TOto*Pj c* tor 

toot: i TO"*[4 sTr&to ott Ptoti TOtt tow i He 

w%nts to say that he does not deserve to be considered as a 
true Christian, because he has violated the tenets of Christianity. 
So it is reasonable to consider him as ah imperfect Christian. 

And he arose —C*f CWFJJ ^4*1 ; then he got up. N. B. 

’ OT foOTOT TO \0\ TOjfii TOTI COT COT $4*1 l And 

now he regains his senses. He is freed from his stupor 
'srt&WT TOTl). And (he) came to his father— TO* PlTOS TOT* 

fro? m i N. B. <?r wt* ^row ctoot <w TO? to 

TOCTOsf 'ZP'KFS fiJTO l He has realised his folly and is now 

prepared to take the consequences (tTOCTO’f ^r$ri). A great 
way off —; at a considerable distance. When he was 

. way off —5P*R 07 WCTOth ^C? TOC? ; when he was quite 

far away. His father saw him—'®' t? PfTO WOT CTOCW COTT? I 

N. B. COT$ CTf^n TO? C*T W^PfTO TO TOOrt $t3 otot TO 

*fTOOT? TO TO COT OTTO I This shows that the Father 

of all created beings is on the look out for those of His children 

who have lost their way. Compassion —TO**rt ; TOCWHl ; pity ; 
sympathy. Compassion—‘pity inclining one to sp^re or help' 

(C.O.D.). Neck—^m; TO1 i Fell on his neck—' «r*fa 
to? TOc?? '©TO TO'I i N. B. PrTO? wfHf TO? COT TO? 
TO^TOfTOm CTOTO TO? \ This haste on the part of the father 
shows his eagerness. Kissed him —fwf? *pOT TOCTOf ; the 

father kissed his, son. When he was . kissed him — N. B. 

TO3OTI CTOOT f*OT COT PfTO TOOT OTOTI i Clearly, 
the father is beside himself with joy at getting back his lost 
son. In thy sight—05 t?t? CFfCTO TOTO? ; before your very eyes. 
But—f&S l N. B. TO$ *3?? TO CTO, COT? PT51 TO? 

CTO*[T TO5?«I < No matter what the repentant son said, 

the affectionate father behaved as such. Bring forth —CTO TO? 
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l Rofec—fsro u m\ ; gown. Put it on 

him —toC4 *T*ttf*R ; made him wear it. Ring —I He put 

. his hand— to* *1r® nfk* $T3R I (He put ) shoes on 

his /eet— to* tor* *r*tr®R ^cto i N. B. *rte*tto « 

*rr* ^tto *t®ri *t«toto* i *rctor»i ^pst 
*1*^ tonfe «Tt i The gown and the ring show rank and position, 
while shoes denote freedom of movement. Hither —<4toT*l I 
Bring hither~*«ftW ^ ; bring here. Fatted—Ctofcl Trt'<*m 
*1 ; covered with fat. Calf (to*)— to *1 

faft* toto i 4«rtr^ TO* tog* CTWra( ; the young of the 
cow, elephant, whale etc. Here the word refers to the young 
of the cow. The fatted calf—at to**TO tote* to$r* Ctofrl to 
toSD *C*r*; the young cow that has been fed well to 

be fattened. Bring forth . kill it— to$C* totr* ctoi>1 tori 

topfclr* ftnr <7TWto$ to*1 ; bring here the fat calf 
and slaughter it. 

Let us eat —totofl 3 T^tl' f*r»fto$; let us all eat it. Be merry 
—to*!**f *f* ; let us all make merry. For this —; for 
the reason that. Dead—tot *ITtfTO fro C«CT ^P5 ; spiritually 
dead. Alive again —sitto* to* tototfw *to f*e* c*tr*£$ ; 
has come to spiritual life again ; has been spiritually revived. 
He was lost —^TO1*T 'e to* C*TO *Tf&* fsjt*f*ei; he was 

lost to God and religion. And (he) is found—' ®Ttto? tot* fto* 
toe*1 TO ; <71 tost* cnt*Z* ; he has been redeemed. 

They—fato* <Sp5J*1 *1 *^***1 1 *1$ *to* toto aftfctwi ; 

the faithful servants of the father. In other words, the true 
Christians. They began......be merry— to*1 *to$ fin^ 

toiro ; they all began to enjoy themselves. N. B. 

4to* *r* i c* to* i cstw* wc&\ 

to* ** to* y* ftatm i - tot tow *rto* «v wm i The 
younger son is back home at last. He is repentant. His 
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tears have washed him clean of sins. That .is why everybody 
is overjoyed.’ 

t «rtflr feci tot? tos TO w to, «rtflp 

cronft *fro sofa jftfWWfa *rt<rTO TOffc i 
, to crot? ♦p flairs froft* ortm 5ft s TOto* 

^f*r cTOt? TOtrfc wp to 5ft« i 

<wor W*i^'«3fnTOTOs mi ft* to or TO^frft 
f*»r, wft to f^rai TO*? cws cnoR urct TO TO srerortm 
iMOT fri? cwor,- to TO *rtm fc*nr to »w pi 
3P1TO i 

'TO cror '^, TO, ^rtfSr cTOtal toot swirro 
TOflTOs ntnTOr TOft, <«*• srtffir cTOHr *pi to froffo sTO 

CTtW 5ft I 

f*r®i $t? ^wr?? w®h, cron caiA TOTOtft fro -to, 
m 'eop *rfro rte,TO TOTO toor to# *m toi 
♦Rt1t»R ^D5l • TO 'sfcm Tlf*# TO, Orfifas Wl ^3T ; TOT! 
TO$ •rtetf^tOTi TO, ^ TO i 

TO to«i ^ TOT? *$a TO taffo, TOt? ot cto ^rk* ; c* 
3jftr* facTO*, *w TO^ ntwi fror* i to TOt? to*w 
?*TO TOW'I 

Expl. : 1 will arise .t/iy hired servants, 

‘This passage is taken from The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
by St. Luke. The prodigal son starved himself spiritually by- 
living on animal pleasures. His soul was hungry. He was in a 
foreign land, a land far outside the Kingdom of God, and it 
was the land of evil and sin., Satan ruled here. As a master, 

Satan was very cruel. The famished (TOrlTO? ^TOf) 

younger son now longed to return to his homeland, to God 
his father. 

* JHe had now a new determination. He made up his mind 
to go back to his father and confess his guilt. He realised that 
by leading a fast life he had sinned against God ; he had defied 
his father. He must now be prepared to take the consequences* 
He should not complain if his father disowns him. ' In fact, he 
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has forfeited tiis right ( (R ftfatTO ) to be called 

his father's son. While his father was holy, just and kind, he 
himself has been sinning, prodigal and ungrateful. He would 
be satisfied if only his fasher made him one of his hired 
servants. In other words, he was prepared to start again from 

the lowest positiori in Christendom ( ?tWI), that 

of an imperfect Christian. 

*Tf«n : 4$ ?ffo ¥ *TTHrm TO ^ (trfo’Trf*! 

TO cw \ fire cto 

wi *rr«otte §TOfpr i to toTOji ^<rt^ i cn 

fTOTOt^l —ot om WTO* Tot cw ** jpa t c>f c?»r TO-TO*r 
«^4 i (TiTOTO to* *®r toto i TO* ftiro toto f^sr i 
TOrnstr* TO& *pf w tott fircrfafcrar m, f*ppriten 
art'sTO W¥ &r$ffa i 

TO TO «ff^85l I f*fTO *TO fTO fro ct *ra TOTO 

#tto to far Wf i. nt^r TO-cTOrTO*to tsft<R 

m to *rro, c* tot fTOr* towi t 

WTO *TO WV TO* 4*R OT5 TO TO l *T*1 TO* 

<pto« to TOcTO *?i mew m i to faTO wro fttro 

f tor nfror c*tqTO TOto c* wrftorcw i TO *t*l topt 
^rt3ff^Rrt^«i wj ; TO cw hi nt*r*rf fire, TOwft mm 

i TOr TO1 TO TO* TO ftw* <»tTOi> ?^r-9 to cmr 
TOcwt TO »nrt wri ^ i w *to, 3pr$*4t**phOT ?tcwi?r 
wr.^piwi cto or TOt* to TO* aw i (7ft 

wTOw TOstt** i 

Expl.: For this my.to be merry. 

These lines are taken from The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son by St. Luke. When the prodigal son got his property, 
from his father, he left for a foreign country, the land of sins. 
He killed his. soul there by living on animal pleasures. Later 
he realised his folly, felt repentant, and decided to return 
to his father. 

He made a clean breast ( C*T WTO #twt* **®T) of his sins 
to his father. This is how he earned his redemption. His 
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I 

fillet was vary glad. He knew that the erstwhile prodigal son 
would never commit sins again, because he had found it out 
fat himself that a sinful life starves the soul. He was so long 
dead, so to say. But now through his resolution to lead a 
virtuous life he has come back alive again. , 

witwri : w* to$ to ^ tffcs w mtwm to w erftnrrtw 
wrw vftfw t f*rwti vtw cto sr i 1 ® fro wfsnronTt «p& 

3? cm to cww-cw crwntnTOSfa orwi croft* 

to cto cr wfa mro roil tow i wftrro wt? yw *pro cto 

cw sw wwt tottr frot TONtf frotw tow / 

cw tor? tori? wr? to toiw tow / w£$ft*$ cw wr? 
TOfa wi wt?froip^fw tow i fwfw^rowt?rw*c? 
to wtom'l' *pr win rot*i wtw tot? *1, wfiw cw tor* 
cmc? c? nt’ft sftro wftTO ?tw i cw cro wwto not nr? 

ftw TOt CW WTO TO^tTOWf® TOJC? I 

• 

Grammar and Composition : And he arose ■ arose is 
the past tense of ‘arise*. In modern English, ‘one rises from 
one’s chair or bed’. Arise means ‘come into being*, e. g. ‘a 
quarrel, an argument, a difficulty, a doubt, a question, a storm, 
an awkward, situation arises*. 

1 have sinned against heaven and m thy sight and am no more 
worthy to he called thy son —note that the sentence contains only 
principal clauses. In modern English such sentences are rather 
uncommon. 

i Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the younger son decide to do ? 

[ cwrfc CTO^ TOC? fTO ?>?W ? J 

Ans. The younger son made up his mind to return to his 
father and confess his guilt. 

[ cwtfr cto trot* wiew fro to to cm tot? tott to fro 

TOW I ] 

Q. 2. Why did the younger eon want to be a hired 

servant ? [ CStfc CTO CTO mftfc sff? TO FftW ? ] 

Ans* He requested his father to make him only a hired 
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-servant because he committed sins both against his father and 
heaven. He believed that he did not deserve to be called his 
father's son any more, 

[ vt* ^r^ntar wr faft m tti 
s w m, wh c*r wrt t#Hwnr ftm i 

ftstn cn vr? ftvhr wfa f^rlw ctToti 

CWTOjJ- 

Q. 3. How did the father receive the younger son ? 

f f*rei cwti> cCTre wtr®H ? ] 

An s. When the younger son was far from his father’s 
house, the father saw him. He went out of his way to receive 
his son back home. 

[ cw tfc csotHj w? vfer ftsrtarer p?, ewr^ vti 

*t*ri \5tre cvw5 i ftft fftisr $1%nr fats retire 

Ttf® far* i ] 

Q. 4* How did the father feel for his prodigal son 1 

[ «panr af% farm ? ] 

Ant. The father felt a great pity for his son. He ran up 
with joy towards him. He embraced and kissed him. 

[ fansi m «ft cm i fafa ^nr m fare 
gtfc c^r®R i fafa ^stre ^srtf%sF^ <srk pw i ] 

Q. 5. What did the son say to his father ? 

[<p*faretreft *mi] 

Axis. The son told his father that he had committed sin 
and was no more worthy to be called his son. 

[ *p* m faratre re, re nfareiw w rewsi re 

falCWre *p Ttfr Wff rei Whs Stfam* ? J 

Q. 6. How did the father celebrate his son's homecoming 1 

. [ tew 1 * far^l wr ? ] 

Axis. He made his son wear the best robe. He himself 
put a ring on his son's hand and shoes on his feet. He killed 
&he fatted calf and arranged a grand feast. 

[ ftfa mr ren WviNifr i ftft fStewt *p*i 
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ntre n*treR<f^FU 

4t|? writ 4RTtt»H « V# fTO C^lW! ErltirtWST 4Rl»PH ] 

Q. 7. What reason did the father give for the grand feast ? 

[csrtrw* ws; #r?] 

Ant. The father said that his younger son had been dead, 
£ut has now come alive again. The younger son had been lost 
to him and had now been found. This is the reason he gave 
for the grand feast. 

[f*ran w*h re, 4^ «p ^rtin f*rafe*i, re^rtif cfe 
,^c4re i «pi *tftar ftreftw, fro *rf\9si tof i 

c®tw-te**ire* ww ^ TOifWR i ] 

Q. 8. What ■ is the significance of the following words and 
phrases ? [ Prafaftrs ? ] 

(a) the best robe (b) a ring <c) shoes (d) the fatted 
calf (e) dead (f) alive. 

Axis, (a) the best robe : the best robe or gown represents 
the sacred cloth that one wraps oneself with at the time of 
worshipping God, 

(b) a ring : the ring spoken of here symbolized God’s 
blessing on the redeemed sinner. 

(c) shoes : the. foot wear is a mark of freedom of move¬ 
ment. The man who knows what is good for him and 
what is not can be granted freedom because he will not come 
to harm. 

(d) the fatted calf: that is, spiritual food, which has to be 
prepared ( fatted ) by a long period of pious living. 

(e) Dead: signifies spiritual death caused by impious 
living. 

(f) alive : signifies spiritual revival () made 
possible by repentance. 

[(40 rein ^>rteirt*ri refarfres ti fire 

forerc* wr t* 4*re <?& \ - 

{*) tap nt«ft* 

tfepi 
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(H) Ttqtosw S*Ttr5F?t? to w I C? ¥tf*T WtC*T C? 

c^t=^i ^rr? ,wfr»n ^trc^ti *pf, c^esi tt*,. 

qd?«i <7i tor? ?*t? w =n i 

(?) <sfrl **r srrsrt? «rto i 4 fwto Wwr <to?«i ?*t? 

** I 

(«). ^rMrtir ^nr 4W1 wi ^op / <sr«rtto *rr*rct 
V?t? ?*t?«i i 

(?) ?rw? ^«n ?®ri i ^rrfssrt? w tot 

Paragraphs 15-20 

Gist : The elder son was offended by the pompous wel¬ 
come accorded to his brother. He complained to* his father 

that his prodigal brother was being pampered (&aff? 

C^fOTl). He had always been obedient to his father. But he 

was neglected. This was unfair. 

c<rc? ?<? ^ ^ i (71 ssf? ?t?r? ^rtort? ?>c? ^ cn 

«r?r p &m wsi sot j <tt tor ??t??$ 

vt* tort? ttsi i to <7i ?fTOto i #&i ^grtrr t 

Notes, stc-: Nour-n^^R T| ^f%^TC«rr ; in the meantime. 
His—; the father’s. Elder son—osnb *pj l N. B. vfl? 
tfftrto w^r? i (7i at£fa *Fitf?to?-' 

toi ?rtFr?“foto i *Frttorcn fato *frf% «^vtyj*nsir« ww 
s*F5 *rro Vtmr wrto to j toi ?&■ 

ck®t to?* wt<tff3fto torew to? toi tot? «rrr*f«f cro 
FTO I 'SC^f ?jtonr ?*TOt$ S? =T1 I His characteri¬ 

stics are worth noting. He is as meticulous as the pharisees,, 
an ancient Jewish sect. Pharisees are known for strict obedi¬ 
ence to written laws and for pretensions, ( ) to sanctity 

(«ftfsfWl ). Like them the elder son, being inspired by 

selfish motives, would mechanically carry out his father’s- 
orders. Such men never get to know the spirit of religion,. 
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JSlow his . in the field— 4 $ ** «C®r fm ; at the 

■moment wh€n the prodigal son was being accorded welcome, 
bus elder brother was working in the field. N. B. 

•nteirl <*, ^ <*t*i wtftffc 

*CS i Here the suggestion is that the elder son 
is mechanically carrying out his father's orders as usual. Aj 
■ he came —C*f *f*R ^ ; when he came. Nigh—^Tt* ; near. 
Drew nigh to the house —Tff^JT «s*! ; as he came near 

the house. He heard music and dancing— <?T 'srt^SFt* 

tOTT® C*R l He called one of the servants—C*\ 

I Asked—W^S Ft^f; wanted to know. These 
things— ^TR-^tW^ 'Q ; this merriment He called 

. things meant—& <s?f«r csc^ fwffl 

C3R ^TWt?-Wt^Tt? Wl ; he wanted to know from 

a servant what this merriment was for. He —the 
servant. Him — ^ ; to the elder son. He said 

unto him —; the servant told the elder 
:son. Thy brother is come —^fT*Rfa C*ti> fk'iW ; your 

younger brother has returned home. Thy—' 'STt^Rfa ; your. 

Hath— has. Thy father . .the fatted calf—^*Rft fwi utwr 

i your father has caused the fatted 
calf to be killed. Received —f*FR C*OtfR ; got back. Safe and 
sound— fsRTW 'S "iffc? ; safely and in good health. N. P. 
uurtCT ^TfTOr f^rfwl **TI TO1 To* i The safety 

and soundness of the soul is meant here. Thy father . safe 

.and sound —*Tt*RR ftTfnFf far* C’TCTOT ^ 

<srt*Rt* TO Jftw writ *ftrror; that is to say, your 

-father has caused the fatted calf to, be killed’:to celebrate 
ithe safe return of your younger brother. He—' srsfft ci£®I; 
that is, the elder son. Angry— I And he was angry—wft* 

CWW CTtC^f CW ; this news angered the eider brother. 
And (he) would not go in—w TOI C*f *1%'® Fft* 
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^ i being thus offended, he refused to enter home. N. B. 

TOJ ?F? i Note how jealous the elder 

son is. Therefore came . Father out—TO TO f*rTO 

*Ttar C^rfro ; so father himself had to come* 
out of doors to meet his son. Intreated— wjRt* ; 

entreated. Intreated Mm— vrfft ^ cftro CTO 

i; en treated the elder son to get home. And. he...-...to- 
Mm-faTO «ppfa«RT ** CTO mu ; the elder son 

said to his father in reply. Lo— StfTO CW ; look. Thee- 
CTOtL^ ; you. These many years . ...serve thee to 
'ST ffa CTOrfa ; I have been serving you for such a 

long time. Transgressed— TOfw ; violated. Neither 
transgressed 1— VTO1 shrrvq ft ; I have never violated. 

At any time C^FTWI I Thy —; your. Command¬ 
ment—^^ ; divine commands. Yet—*^8 i Never 

gavest me —^Tt^rfPP *ThS ft ; you never gave me. Kid— 

»HWlt=n ; a young goat. That —to ; so that. Make 

merry—^ f% ^31 That 1 . my 1 . my friends —to 

'®rt 3 Tf^r TO *Tfft; so that I might enjoy myself 

m company of my friends. Lo, these many years etc. N. B, 
^ TOr srf# i c$ti> 

felt fro »<cto to ot ts^e TOftre to i to sta ^ 

(s$ I 5f1 ^TO TOl WtCS, t5l <R VTO1 TO ft • 

mTO, ^51 C*T •f'RR | 

to toi? to ft*r, i c* tots, wicto % 

4C<*| I <R Wtlf ^t^Rf W5T 

TOC* I It is clear from his complaint how jealous the ' 

t elder brother is. He is not at all happy about his younger 
brother’s return. He is a loveless character. He has never 
done what Christianity has forbidden, he has fully obeyed its 
commandments. But he had no urge from within to do 
’ whatever he did. He has performed religious rites in the hope 
of getting something in return. That is why he is boastful. 
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As soon as —; the very momenta But as soon . was 

-come— -OS W? 4* CW&I m; but the very moment your younger 
son returns. Which —C4 ; who. Devoured—5ft*f 5 T1 *P*(4 

*31T TOf CW1C*; swallowed, or completely spent up. Thy 
Miring —tWlIl 0T61TI ’P'lfa ; the money and property given to 
him by you. With —in company. Harlots —H-silsHi ; prostitutes, 

Thou hast killed . fatted cal/—^fa (MW^ 

"TRiTfa mm m\t TOT* ; you have arranged for 

,a grand feast to welcome such a wayward son. N. B. ^ 
SjfsWUf $*[ C* C?f 3l*R WXTz, *TfTI w 

'quk* ^ *rpri vto* fac*i* faft m fa i 'sra fa^ cst* csrer 
*rcx *m 'vfo *r ^ tot c*rc*rre ; «rt* <r§ cwct tri 

»fl^5 farj fa£E5R i <U*I 'SrfafTf? I The elder son’s complaint is that 

he has always led an honest life and has been obedient to his 
father. Yet his father .has given him nothing worth much. 
On the other hand, the younger son has squandered all his 
money and property in bad company. But his father is so 
lavish on him. This is unfair. 

^ j 4$ mvs osm mi fa*j ?tfa? 

■«rRos> <r *rcr 'crto cm i 

& fwsspn ^ i 

w wi, wi*rt? wrt ; Ws *rt*Rt? 

mm *Tf*® vfaCUTO, ^T5«l fafa $tT* ( 051* <51*^ ) 

•iftar far? i 

c*r < ^ <st*) cm, c?r Tffa? fam are 

i ^wtt farett 4i*m « (fta to) 

«8n5r?i*f i 

farenr wy to? c*r ?»r, or?, 4* ?ro?T5^tfareRT? 
<wi cvfcn *Rrst <srtfa ostirnr ^rrc?4 *&tt *pftifa, «rrar $fa 

^rtarw U-fo Wfa TO 1HPTO41 

ft'Qfa I 

fro csfat? art c? m c®t? 

-4t»r ^cm, ct *rt*rma& yftwsm mm w?t* i 
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ExpL : And he answering . .fatted calf . 

This passage is taken from The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son by St, Luke. The elder son refused to go home in protest 
against the grand reception given to his prodigal brother by 
his father. The kindly father himself therefore came out to 
persuade the elder son to come back, home. 

But' he was not to be easily convinced. He complained that 
he had been neglected by his father. He said that he had 
always faithfully served his father. He had never disobeyed 

him. He had always done what his father bade ( TOT- 

) him do* But he had got no reward for his obedience. 

On the other hand, his younger brother had led a fast life 
and squandered all the money and property that his father 
gave him. What was worse, he had led an immoral life in the 
company of women of bad character. Even then his father 
had given him a hero's welcome. He had arranged a grand 
feast and killed the fatted calf in honour of the returned 
prodigal. But in spite of his sincerity and devotion to his 
father, he had got not even a kid to feast with his friends. 
According to the elder brother, this was punishing virtue and 
rewarding sin, 

Trr«m s «a$ ap Kffrs w v *rf%*rrR 

*rR cw i '©t? f*rsi 

wr? af^rt zw 

wsf&t I WSW f*T5l w ^ *t#T 

wsr i 

jip c^t^rtrai w ^ i *5t* m, 

tsire < (7f c%, <7f wur cw 

<nr*irc i vrai <71 ^ ft i w ?ri m 

4cotr c*f i cx m 

<5pwii *rt* ft j 

■ vt* cstfr vtl wti, 

cron $ftnr fro i *rmn ti *»r, c*i Fta- 

<*ra>i wi i m frmffcs wsj&v i 

♦p3RT WflR W 0&9 *tl?TOl 
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*t%r*RTR cstrara. qftyfrra torot i 

«rtei *rv®, ^pmr ostw 4^ it«r*i *ri« c*f 

*1? *rfat? 5Fti c«ir* *rt?pr i 4 ? 0 K*ra ntv <wt to* 
«rtt% TOr nt*prfc* *prf« ^n *nrc* i 

Grammar and Composition : And fie answering said t 
note the adverbial used of answering. 

drew nigh to the house : nigh (=near), adverb of place. 

Thy brother is come : is stands for has. In modem conver¬ 
sational . English is often replaces 'has' ; e* g. ‘your brother is 
come.' 

he hath received him safe and sound t ‘safe and sound' is 
predicative adjective. 

therefore came his father out: in modem English the 
cpnstruction would be ‘therefore his father came out* or, mop' 
dramatically, ‘therefore out came his father'. 

which hath devoured : in modern English who would 
replace which in this position. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1# Where was the elder brother when the prodigal sort 
came home ? 

[*r*ran?)r <3pr*rt%* cwta c*i*rtv ? ] 

Ans. The elder brother was in the field when the prodigal 
son returned home. 

[ ftcs «rm*rta *rc?r TO w TOi far i ] 

Q. 2. What did the elder son hear when he returned from 
the field ? [ Nl4 CWf? W CTOT #T WS C*W ? ] 

Ans* When the elder son was returning from the field 
and getting close to his house, he heard sounds of music and 
dancing. 

[■Nl* cw onrt¥ jm cmi sraft TO *tfa TO l¥f ft 
TOfar wst TO TO* .« ^troTOTOrsiifaHj 

Q. 3* What did he do then ? [ c 3 ! wr ft ? ] 
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Ans. He then wanted to know from a servant what wale 
the cause for the festival. 

[ re Wl TO W4 TO?* TOW 

so*»] 

Q. 4. What did the servant tell him ? [ fa 

? ] 

Ans. Tlie servant told him that hisiyounger brother had 
returned home. His father wa* so glad that he had killed a 
fatted calf to greet him back home. His father’s joy knew no 
bounds to see him return home safe and sound. 

[ ^5tH> nm re TO TOi ajttsi ere farere i TO TOt 
e* re TO* *TO toroa fto reiift-retfrl etgefto 
well *farere^ i to tots erRrenr fasr hi <st 

tore re re 4%tnre »r#fre farere t ] 

Q.^. Why was the elder son angry ? * [ CSFT & 30R 4* 

re^?] * 

Ans. He was angry because his father had received his 
prodigal brother with great joy and had arranged a grand feast 
to celebrate his home-coming. 

[ to cstrre *tw ftof rer, to wt to to faen 

?41 TOO? *retiR TO *rfa fro TO1 <s* 

^ftotremr totor *rero»] 

Q. 6. How did the elder son behave then ? 

[ rerri *pi wr own tovi ? ] 

Ans- He refused to go in. [ re C405 siffat* *WT i ] 

Q. 7. What did the father do then ? [f*T51 fa *3E*R ? ] 

Ans. His father then had to come out. He requested 
* his elder son to get in. 

[ TO TOi wr* reftor <$c*r \ fafa to cmi tpc* reror 
tow'wct* t ] 

Q* S* What did the elder son say to his father ? 

'*’ | vmb wnr faro?* ww ? ] 

Ans. He said that for the last several years he had been 
faithfully serving hi* fether. He never disobeyed his father 

4 
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Even then he got no reward for what he did. Hi* father gave 
him no kid even. 

£c****ro faro *row m art c* <avro six* tot 

r c* w*t*T *i fa i c* *1 *roro mV9 w* 

octroi fa i vt* *t*i wz* cvt* wmcwe orc fa i ] 

O'. 9. What was the other part of his complaint ? 

[ m srfarotc** *r*n[ fa ? ] 

Ana. But as soon aa his younger son returned, his father 
became glad. But this very son had squandered all the money 
his father gave him by living with women of bad character. 
His father should not have welcomed him back home. 

[ fa« *rtai $nr *sfai fa** 

?ro i fa* «st w* bin farol c* farofa** vs) c* 

*cw *t* *ro fcfaro ftroro i *rr* *t*t* bit* 

*ro *ro fafaro c*6*i &ftn ** fa \ ] 

Paragraphs 21-22 

Gist : The father told his elder son that since he had 
always lived with him, he (the elder son) alone had enjoyed 
all his (father’s) money and property. It is only proper that 
the father is glad now that his long lost son had returned. 

Wfifa S faPSl C!C*C* **TOR C*, C* faw 09 1 **1** $t? 

*rot w*ro, *irwt c* w^fag cst* *roro i «rofa* *rro 
fafa $nr cfatroi cwt*r* faro c*iro ^fa i 

Notes, etc.: Thpu art—you ire. Ever—*4*1; always. Ail 
that I have —T1 faf vrtTO ; whatever I possess ; all my 

money and property. Thine —<?5TwT* ; yours. Thou art . is 

thine— N. B. fafati Wfr f*. roc* ** wi $r* *stro c*ro*ro, 
<frnr*roc* *Tf*ro-*ifaw *raro i *? rot** wfarot* c*to$ **, 
c* ro* $t* *t*n vtdt c*ro* *roro i «rt*r®, bi 

rottfl' fc* i farot* *nw ow *ron *t*$, c* tn 
*w«rtrowi cnroro i arfi *r* *sir* *t« ritwiwilfa, * 

«rf* farori *i i «t wmtro *t*rfa **ftn c*tt**4tFW *ti 
Vlf* <fa|71*faiwt fatWl ^Wfl t Whet the father drives at is, 
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the elder son had always lived with him and had been brought 
up by him. It appears from the elder son's complaint that 
■as if he had favoured his father by staying with him. This 
is not true at all. In fact, it is he who has profited by his stay 
with his father ; he has been well looked after. Religion 
sustains itself and needs no assistance for its maintenance. 
One practises religion in one's own interest and because 

of the fact that religiosity is its own reward. Meet—%* Tf{^ ; 
proper; fitting. It was meet—lltf *1 ; it 

was proper or fitting. It was meet . be glad —WHTlfl WftP? 

ml STWTfro Wtfrrt ; it was only natural that we 

were happy and that we decided to celebrate the occasion. For 
this— 4$ Cl ; for the reason that. Thy brother was dead — 

®T$ Itll ♦TClfll; your brother was lifeless. Is alive 
■again— £Th C*TC!C1 ; has come back alive again. 

Was lost and is found—Of Stftnr fatsft*! «S1* mo* «nitl 
'ItOTl ; he was lost to me, but has now been found. 

N. B. f*rwi fairer ci, *jai fnr it, fag erro ci 

itf$ ftmci i c^tni mof ci of fro asR ^rt*n wti fi®^ 

H I ^<3 1C1 SCI finrflK»R I fcl ^TtW'e Of Cl fittW 

cfe mm, $i? ot i ci fcti mm$ far* mnr, m cici ffcfi 
cfi ^ scut, 'smr^TBpi'e men i ccrfr cici fan writ* 
cw n dc»nr afe af%*ro n n i The 

father means to say that the younger son, who has been away 
from home, has returned at last. He had no hopes for him, 
and had given him up for lost for ever. He took him for dead. 
It is only natural that he is glad and is making merry, now 
that he finds him still alive and that he has come back home 
to him. His joy at his younger son’s home-coming does not 
in any way prove his want of love for his elder son. 

' RWfltf S lit. ( f*T5l ) Sttf 11CTR, ITU, yft CRT 
-wtiti mr wti, wti mm n mre m m ostitil t 
ts evt tt^fm ci wtm snrfi, mi cmti 

mb fin fi, ^ of mm «rhn m ; ci irfinr ft ci ftt , 
mti ntwt cm i ; * f 
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Expl. : It was meet......is found. 

This is the last paragraph of The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
by St. Luke. The elder son complained to his father that he 

was pampering his prodigal son at his expense (WF9 

St? ). The younger son was a spendthrift* who had led ao 
immoral, life. He deserved punishment, but the father was 
rewarding him by killing the fatted calf and making merry on 
the occasion of his home-coming. On the other hand, he 
himself was virtuous but was being neglected. 

In reply the father gently said that his younger son had 
been lost to him. He never expected him to come hack. He 
was as good as dead. But fortunately he had come back alive. 
He had realised that the animal pleasures that he had so far 
lived on were no food for his soul. He was penitent 

(aigPb'8?® ). He had indeed redeemed himself. What on 

earth could gladden the heart of a father more than this ? So 
it was only natural that he celebrated his home-coming with 
pomp and splendour. 

Notes and Comments : These lines show how glad God is 
when a sinner succeeds in redeeming himself. 

5rrf«rrl: ^ m wr «rtoOT c*rc 

i fan c*r oti TO 

to ortfc cotc^ TOim i c*ti> cot to i 

TO to TO ootHpr fcw* to 

ant fcwr to fwi Top toot i ot fro? cot <rtto 
wto to ctotc tow t 

4to f*rsi ft* TO* ct *ps TO TO cot *Tto 

froto i ot c* fro wr *rr*ri **oti fTO tor ft i cn 

TO ton to i to froci i c*f ^OTrf% 

TOTCl Of, Of TO* ^*CTO*T <R <« 4 to V 9 to TOW TOt* ^«1 (to 
idi cNWTOtonrei OTtotc*ftrro kpi * 

toi to *ft naw to*t jot? to? mt? ? tow** cwt 
fiTOtto.c* fift 4 *iot wnw w*tw w*w toot * 

tNn«4Nnfl $ crowi ftcwcw fcwti otk? tokw wot c? 
w? qft ot to nto cot i 
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Grammar and Composition : And was lost and is found 
—the parable has too many and's A modern version of the 
parable would not contain even half as many and*s. Note the 
parable writer's tendency to avoid subordinate clauses. This 
ts never done in modem English. However, we should not 
generally use more than two to three clauses in one sentence. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the father say to his elder ion 1 

Ans. The father said to his elder son that since he had 
always lived with him, he had naturally enjoyed all his money 
and property. On the other h an d, his younger brother was 
lost and supposed to be dead. But now he has been found, 
and found alive. So it is proper that they should celebrate his 
home-coming. 

[ fn^n sjrr? cwjA c* r, cro? <?r im 

wto, c*\$ ft* c*n i 

wr cstfr wit rrfkf ferffsr ys wn sir srafOT i 

fror nt>eiri i ^ irr? wtw 
vw i 

Q. 2. Why does the father say that his younger son 4 was 
dead and is alive again ’ 1 [ fwl C*R $1? 

T® f*®b foi ♦pmr fare ? ] 

Apt* The younger son led an impious life and so he was 
taken to be spiritually dead. But through repentance he has 
regained his conscience ; he now repents over his sm. And 
thus he has got back his spiritual life. So the father says that 
he was dead and is alive again. 

[ vfaiA *pi *nr*Rr *it«i -m pre*i wf? 

faf«5<P ^ q cftftq 1 ft* CJW9T ct I «rar ot 

•pmr'sT* toft* <jpm ftnr entire*, ftft* ftra c»rem i 
wm f«rei wifl ct ft®i, ct font c*rest* i 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Justify the title of The Parable of the Prodigal son. 

[ The Parable of the .Prodigal Son f*rC?t=Tt?fi>? 

f?Ft? *? I ] 

Ant. A ‘parable’ is a story designed to teach a moral, 
lesson. The story here is that of a Prodigal son, ‘Prodigality’ 
means wasteful spending of something. 

In the story under reference a young man squanders all 
his money and property. He is prodigal indeed. 

The prodigal son actually stands for the sinner. He 
chooses 'to leave his father, who is really God Himself, and 
make for a far country. This is in reality the land of sins 
where Satan rules. The story shows what becomes of a 
sinner. 

The story also tells us that a time must come when the 
sinner becomes dissatisfied with animal pleasmes. If then 
he earns his redemption through repentance, God goes out of 
His way to receive him. So the story is rightly called The 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

[ Parable-*? I *«ftt? *4* 

♦pi? W OTOf l Prodigality C*T? f¥l TO 

«T?F CTOl 1 ' 

i c? srfsiwift i 

* 

*rt*?l? ^Tsrrw? t or wr f*rai 
wrtro ^5it? ^? c*rc«r fat? ?t? to i ?tw? 

TOfa? ntrn? rrro i ^1 *pn $? ** c*nr^ ®tri 

Wtll 

*t ?rtt? c?, **r *pj? ?«rc to? 

ytTO ? «r?ti tot to i ?f* c? si*! fwc? froi?* 

torn ??n ntr?, vt wp? w *fro to?* TOj«bri toi? > 

TO*? ?WOTtt?$ ** TO ?tICf The Parable of the 

Prodigal Son. ] 
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S . 2. Gift tht Summary of the Parable of the Pro- 
Son. 

[ w *mim n* w erihert* *icti c»n 13 

Ana. See Summary. 

Q. 3. Disc ties the moral of the Parable. 

[ *tfWl Ulfcm wi ** I ] 

Ans. St Luke wrote The Parable of the Prodigal Son to 
point a moral. In the Parable the father stands for God, the 
elder son for an imperfect Christian and the younger son for a 
sinner. The Parable shows that a time must come when the 
sinner feels dissatisfied with animal pleasures. He can then 
redeem himself through repentance. And if he does redeem 
himself, God will go out of His way to receive him into His 
Kingdem. God never forsakes the sinner, it is in fact the sinner 
who forsakes God and suffers as a result. 

It is not enough that one does not commit sins. A true 
Christian accepts virtue as its own reward. He worships 
God for the pleasure of worshipping Him and not for any 
material gain. 

[ :ctoit? ww to w •ntarm urc w «rfe*rrm *tr 

i tori cwjA ^ 

tot *rtPf w wm >|fretw *nr i 
w tor c* facwr* fcsti ntr? i c* wwft 
fttwer fost* m wtr* *ator tm* tor 

tot i twrct* T«rr=n vrnr =n, Tat 

wrfac* to* tor ntw i 

i 

nwiw *1 tofrt* i afttor sr*rr 

*c«r«rprtori *pwi tortoiwnt* pr^raim* tpfltor, 
ere c^rsy ntto wnra i torn tor srcr 13 

Q. 4. Sketch the character of (a) the father (b) the 
younger son (c) the elder eon. [ ftsfato tflsufh 

gri—(v) tort ( 4 ) * *p (*) cwj* ♦p»] 

Ana. (a) The Father : The father in the Parable 
stands for God. He is kind and just He is ever prepared to 
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fulfil the desire of his children* At desired by his younger 
son, he distributed his money and property between his sons. 
When his younger son left for a far country, the land of sins, 
he was sorry. He could not do anything to bring him back, 
because he deserted him on his own. cut when the younger 
son became tired of animal pleasures and came back, the 
father was glad. The father was far from being vindictive 

( ). He could have disowned the son. But he 

did not. In fact, he went out of his way to receive his delin¬ 
quent ( ) son, embraced and kissed him. 

He celebrated the occasion with a grand feast 

When the elder son accused him of partiality, he did not 

f et angry. He came out of doors to get him „ back home. 

le calmly explained why it is natural for him, as father, to 
celebrate the home-coming of his long-lost son* 

(b) The Younger Son : The younger son stands for the 
redeemed sinner. 

Early in his life he was very selfish and arrogant. He 
wanted his father to give him his share of the money and 
property and had the will and testament made in his own way. 

He was so full of himself ( G\ ftcw W 

) that he did not feel any prick of 

conscience () at leaving his father. He then 
hungered for animal pleasures and left for the land of sins 
ruled by the Satan. He had obviously considered a virtuous 
life to be dull and drab. 

But a life of sensations turned out to be disquieting (Wt1%- 
^ ) for the soul. He spent up all his money and property 
thereby leading a fast life. He became a destitute ( 

). He became the servant of a citizen of that 
country, who was in fact the Satan. The citizen gave him 
mean work to do, but nothing to eat. The younger son then 
came back to his senses. He realised how foolish it was of 
him to leave his father. He felt repentant and decided to get 
back home. 

On return home, he confessed the enormity () 
of his crime_ to his father. He admitted that he had sinned 
•gainst his father and violated ( *W*I 4UC%) the divine laws 
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of heaven. He could not expect mercy. In tact he did not 
deserve to be. called his father’s son any more. He was 
prepared to take any punishment for his sins. But let his 
lather only take him back as one of his hired servants. That 
is to say, he was ready to start his life’s journey from scratch 
again ( CHtVI CTOF). 

The father realised that_ his son had redeemed himself 
through repentance. So he forgave ( ^Tl ) him. 

•r* 

* * * 

(c) The Elder Son : We do not see much of the elder 
son in the Parable. We meet him towards the end of the 
story. However, St. Luke has drawn a sharp outline of his 
character through a few words, H,e stands for the imperfect 
Christian. 

When his younger brother came back home, the elder son 
was in the field. The suggestion is that he was working there 
asj?art of a routine which he did not like. 

On his way back home, he was taken by surprise ( CH 

) by the festive look of their house ; he could hear people 
dancing to gay music. When told what this was all about, he 
became so angry that he refused to go home. So his Uther 

himself came out of doors to persuade ( tNFI ) him to 
return home. 

The elder son then bitterly complained (fWOTr 

) that his father was pampering ( wfofoy flaw 

) his younger brother on the one hand, and neglecting 
him on the other. He said that his younger brother was wreck. 

of dissipation (Hrtprfa-awtCW fowre fort 

Hjfo) l He deserved no sympathy, far less a hero’s welcome. 
On the other hand, he himself had led a virtuous life and 
served his father faithtully. But he got no reward from his 
father. This was unfair. 

The elder son was not a true Christian, though he had 
always performed all the religious rites. He performed them 
perfunctorily (F11WW51CT ) and mechanically. He had missed 
the spirit of religiosity. He did not consider religion as an 
€nd m itself but as a means to some future material benefit. 
Had he been a true Christain, he would have been glad now 
that a sinner, his own brother, has been redeemed. 
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[ (wf) tol i toi at%| i fcft 

*wi ^ ftrtu * i f%f=i to jwm mtittf «prci i 
i*ft 4 ^nt^nnr fisft'ItiM'ei"if %*$mr writom 
ftciftni I l*ft4 *pi 111 *[1 c™ W Ifal Wl, Cl cm to 

nttn rrtwr, wn fto uto mi» ci tort $W *rfi m ri 
cm m faft ww cwtra torn 11 1 to *ft 4 *p w win 
ymn in ton n, ton w? mi l tot citrfct 
afefttirurn n i ftft *pn* wfw i*?cw tom 1 to wr» 
ftft mm u < ?f® to tor itojn srtoii 
writm, vm nrrtoi mm ^s 511 rpim i ibcoti hi to 
toll? fc??im mm » 

cwiA in to ton nFirftrm irfenri w, me 
ftft f* mi n 1 to uto ittrc toe? hi etc* to 
ftftnr tor *m i iwtm totm to* 

$mr*F fcm mi ci torti m iftito, cit ^«n ftft toetn 
3ft n 11m 1 

• f * • 

(1) ifti *pi t iftA «jpr forrww nttotfri oft^ 1 
to an wfftn ci to ‘srtoi it«to mi frse 1 to srcra 
«r 4 e i"ifwi wrm to c?eto mi ci to tow into *an 
ton t<*T^itnr ci tow to §t*r ton ftnrto 1 ci fewer 
to m to ci totcf ctototo 111 to ^ ftew- 
tw citi it ft< toi gtcetm ww ci w imto; ci 
itto-rrftw to town tonr nan wnr»' tow:t ci ft-fti 
iftncw itoi in ftc?&n wrato 1 

fti tftnriw fccwwit*^ «ftn mws aft wirtot toto 
*w 1 *n«etwwi iw wfti-toi hi ci to nw wt«i-n1% in 
iw cvn 1 ci hw wti«n » cit cir*n «w?w iriftnn 

fir n iter 1 ititofc im? iwti 1 itiftitfl? wrm 
cit’T 1 ^tw ww to, to cm to it to« «tin i>fti ^pn 
iftw toi 1 totn cn^r «ici ft fi ^in wi ci nrn 1 
*r?wtrn iunrciijn OTrtoi wn ton in 1 
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tp* tor cs Pirns *tcs ms st*«r srntcss *si fr*ts *s* i 
cs ft*ts *s* cs cs Pirns to e * sis *tw *csrs ^s*. *ss 
PrcrPn® ^rf% cs «mf * cs r s i *si starts srtsi cs sirs si i 
stms*t tors Pr$-sfss* crests cstsim ms cst i ms Stcss 
** cs c*tcsi sit* arsf *sc« cs ois i Pirn me* c**n $ts 
$*ws mmcfc s*fs *rs fss i stfte msts csrm tw cs m* 
statin w *sre ms i 

Prm fscs cscstors cs #ts «p w^cstssts ssj Pcs tore* 
$m? *csrs i ml fats me* sfsi fsw i 

(s) cwri *pi t ;?tfo*Tp%5 cwi4 «pic* mssi *? 
cssro st$ si i toss css fsc* rnssi ms sisfk si* i ms ststv 

*CS*fl> *StS SS ^* ^*AmCS *IS ¥fSC«S SSCSS1 **S 4C4CH* i 

cs *s*^4 aft&tcss i 

*ft4 ami*©CSS SSS CS 1%S Stri I CS *TW Stf 

*ss* c*ss fas cs cs *fifa sifa*mcs *cs cscs mst mms- 
««stcs sresi sts» 

snr c*?ts srs mess stfts fe*ssf[ss *s cms cs fato fs i 
msc^t^s sstmif iims sets cs ssro css i ««* ss snsis *Y 
Pits m sss cs msc* css *ss cs **$ *$ *s cs cs stfs f*sr®$ 
srtsfvs *s* i mt *tc* sift ftsc* st^t *src* Pm sm sites* 
csftcs ^css i 

CWl4 <$3 *SS fawtS SC* ^f^TTfS *3* CS *13 Prm *tS 

*fs4 arrmr* 3*ftc* *ms as? toss <«?* 'sss Pc* me* 
wssi *«m i cs s*s cs, *ts *fs4 mm srfcsis-aestw fsrwe* 
fss^ ST5C1 I C*tCSl Sft^Ps cs esc® sics si, %stlw *«I*tSl 
cm sst i srss tsc* cs fscs «tfsms ^ss srss scscs ^ 

> Pr^cssra *cscs fs4t^cs i ms cs fs®ts *ts esc* c*tcsi rpms 
css si i 4 srPnrrs 1 

emb «js mm aMtts ss, sPne cs s^fss sifts ms(Ats stss 
*cscs i scan sem stsststmes csssf^s *s* 1 «toscss ^s 
msW cs sr^stss *sc® stes fs i sirsscss ^csfc® cs *t4c* errs 
*cs fs‘, s^stss *cscs cs ®ton® c*tcsi stfss *sstces m»» 
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c»i (7T vfa *rt*rtFrift witorc togtr 

*itro =n i ] 

Q* 5- “I will arise and go to my father'.— 

-(*) Who is the speaker? (ii) When and why did 
he decide to arise and go to his father ? (iii) How was 

he received by his father? [ (*) *rt^jfihr TO C* ? 
00 tot (zh & tot Pvm wtn f*wtw sw ? 
(©) wr f*rai fefin '«P5T«fcn w t3 it * n ? ] 

A ns. (i) The younger son is the speaker here. 

•(ii) The younger son had his father's will and' testament 
made in his own way. He then collected the money and pro¬ 
perty that his father gave him and set out for a far-away 
country. It was the land of sins, ruled by the Satan. There he 
squandered all his money and property by leading a fast life. 

Soon he fell in a bad way. He had no choice but to serve a 
citizen of that country.' The citizen gave him mean work to do 
but little or nothing to eat. He remembered how much well 
off even the hired servants of his father were in comparison 
with him. He realised his folly and a new determination 
arose in him. He was tired of animal pleasures and his soul 
was starved. So he decided to arise and go to his father. 

(iii) His father was a very kindly man. When he con¬ 
fessed his sins, and said that he no longer deserved to be called 
his father's son, the father had no doubt that his tear washed 
face was the sure sign of his redemption. The father forgave 
him. He accorded his son a hero's welcome. 

' [ (i) TO *pi I 

(*) ftra* 'e era twi 

ftfarai fro fraferawr*fan 

& w*r oti <7tfrt ^ wsra-mfro nteraatwr i *ffa- 

cstwre w wfaR tot c*\ wfa *ra fcfijnr 

fro i 

TOt wtvi vrar *mr tob* tftro i HtufiTO Ttn 
csmyfTOrTO^, i wti 

wta trots wra ymti TO «t*r wftw» <7rvtw 
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f»i nr**i <h*-n err* to 5»i i wt^r $«• 

cn m; vr* ^rarren ef*rr$ i cn *mi cw 
nr? f*ret? ^tn? fora nt'ert* f 5 wm w i 

(«) fneri %*r 'Qfo wri « c* *«r ert* ntn ffot* 
**n w *nn cn fnm forrra «rtei-nf*s* c*«*t* ratnr'sl 
«rt*srf*cn$, wt ^rr* fne?T* err* c^trai nrar* *$ersnra, et* 
wfttqfa wr* nrtnrerrra* ^tf? *n& ^rar^ i fro 
nrl ***tn* i foft §t* *$;ara ?fa*tfo5 er®j«fai ’rfmr^R i ] 

Q. 6. How did the elder son react to the reception 
given to his younger brother ? How did the father 
explain his conduct ? 

[ e*foi ^pira c* m *trat *rafon cwsi *$$ c^^- 

«rr**«i eran r fn^n $t* *rrs*w* *itnn fwc^R ? ] 

Ans* When the younger son returned after a long absence- 
and confessed his guilt, the father gave him a hero's welcome. 
He gave him the best robe to wear. He put a ring on his 
hand and shoes on his feet. He ordered the fatted calf to be 
killed and arranged a grand feast. 

The elder son was .then away working in the field. As he 
came nearer home, he heard the merriment. A hired servant 
of his father told him what this was all about. He became 
terribly angry. He refused to go home. Then the father 

himself came out to quieten the fretful son ( *pnr^ *rft* 

*r*T5 ) I 

But the elder son was not to be quietened. He bitterly 
complained that his father was pampering bis younger 
brother on the one hand and neglecting him on the other. 

His younger brother was a profligate ( efn*Tttft, 'sprBsfga sr«^ ). 
He had squandered away ail the money and property that 
his father had given him. According to the elder son, the* 
younger son had lost all his claim to his father's affection.. 

But the father was so blind to the fault of his younger 
son that he arranged a grand feast to celebrate his home 
coining. The elder son complained that he got no reward for 
his faithful service to his father. Unlike his younger brother, 
he had never committed any sins or ever disobeyed hi* 
father. Brut his father hid never ar&nged a feast for him and: 
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bis friends. While his father had given the younger son the 
fatted calf, he never gave the elder son even a aid. This 
was unfair ! 

The father's explanation * The father, however, did not 
get angry at the elder son's arrogance. He calmly explained 
that the elder son had always lived with him and, there¬ 
fore’ had an unlimited access to all his money and property. 
The younger son deprived himself of his father's affection 
and care when he lived in the far-away country. He had 
to rest content there with what he got by his father’s will. 

For practical purposes, the younger son was lost and dead. 
It is only natural for a father to be overjoyed when his long- 
lost child comes back alive. 

[ fit 

vasr, ^rsr^i wtHftgR i 

foft c*nh ErnBNtsn i ftrs nftes 

*rtar ^511 fsfa *twr *rp ysn 
^ ?%\zvtzw4 'artrstwsrs tor i 
cwjA wr mrir ^tw i *Tf^r ct 

m cn®i i vsvs ftrst? wriwi 

SSgfft ftHf R9TC1 I cn SCB C^T*f I & CTTStf' 

i ^ «rt« ftrsri ftewt 

ft>i c®fi& *tfE ^ =nr i <r fowr? tot c?, 

fwi is^ftop 3pft& ETi^tn *r*nr vtre 

^ r g n pf t ^ ws&foa »r^ i froi 

ftw c* fwr?r%3R ’si c* ’ratfcftr* ftmu cwri 

^cara «fT5, ^fti fw? «rfV<m slftrara i 

ft 5 ! ft\2H ^*ft& *(WR| fift OS’ ftft awN^H 

WCM 1 CWli ^ ^fsCM W C*, 

ftreti* ^ftfotc* ch^ wtq « c^<ri nts ft i cn vrs 
octroi altars sw ; c*r c^trsn *th tot ft, ftret* 
sprtqre spanr^n ss ft i fti « !T9 wftnfl wsfl c^iwi 
c&xm wtnrtw* ^ra ft j ftrsi *ft& rpc* !tw srfiift fwro, 
wsftft cwri *j«c* *6# ttvr wcniW i * i 
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faTO Wwu cwri f*w 

ITO fftrnr totto c*r, cTO <jar totto TO to$ ot*to ; 

TO*? TOCBlfnTO <N«f'8*! , nf% C3tt*t TOTO ft*T I ^5 
<ro to fro TOi «£* frof fwro TO f*nm to? cw^s 
wf^is TOftai i f*rro & *1 cnrafi»t TO tot m 

oftTOTOOl I 

OTttV ♦£! fTOS TO ncTO*t i ^TO'TTO TOftsn 
5tto fro fnro *irw ^fro to nTO TOtfa* 13 

Q. 7. Who of the two tons, according to you, it the 
truer Christian ? Give reasons for your answer. 

or, Contrast the characters of the two brothers. 

[ CTOtN TO Tp3Rr TOf CTO w mwl aflTO ? C^tTO TO? 

TO"I l 

wn, 3$ ^$cto sfro? TOwtb'Hi to i ] 

Ans. We believe that the younger son is the truer 
Christian. This may seem strange but it is true. Let us 
discuss the characters of the two brothers to find out how 
this is so. 

In the beginning of the parable we find the younger son 
very much or a profligate. He is selfish and is even mean. 
He has his father's will made in his own way. He collects his 
belongings, his money and property, and makes lor a far¬ 
away country. There he leads an immoral life, squandering 
away what he had got from his father. 

The elder brother at this stage appears to be very faithful 
and obedient to his father. He commits no sin. He regularly 
works in his father's field, and that too for no reward. At 
this stage he must have appeared to people to be a genuine 

(TOTl) Christian. * 

But our idea of the two brothers is completely changed 
towards the end of the parable. The younger brother, having 

committe d eno ugh sins ( TOf ytW TOtl TO), feels 

dejected ( fTOr). He realises that' animal pleasures are no 
pleasures at alL His soul now hunge rs fo r virtue. He is 
determined to reform himself ( ftrwTV tMTO* ) at any cost. 

He returns to his father and confesses all his guilts. He 
•does not 'want any more money or property. He does not 
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wafit even his mercy. In fact he is prepared to take any 
punishment for his sins. But all that he begs for is just 
another opportunity to begin his life's journey afresh, 

The elder brother, on the other hand, is full of envy. 
He hankers after the very same material wealth and animal 
pleasures that the younger brother has found insipid 

(Tfafta, ) and rejected (*TOtR). He complains 
that hid father has never given him a mere kid. This shows 
his thirst for sensuous pleasure. 

Clearly, the elder brother has performed religious rites and 
served his father in the hope that this will ultimately entitle 
him to sensuous pleasures. But the younger brother now 
courts religious life as an end in itself. The elder brother is 
not glad, as a true Christian should be, when his younger 
brother, the sinner, is redeemed. He is worried that the 
younger son would perhaps get some more of his father's 
property. The younger brother, on the other hand, is 
prepared to start life afresh as a hired servant. 

This is why we consider that the younger son is a truer 
Christian. 

t *rtwi to to i 

to^ *t1%i i toi c*r*n TO* c^r 

tot 4$ spun *r1%r to i 

to* RTW1 fofr RbC tt 

fero *ft$ i cn 'Us ^ri i ftzm <r to 

fro i. c*r to fwfwra, 

«fro tor pr cro sro i to, 

TOrfaTO cro *rl foi c*rnrf*®r, fcfro-<jtoi to i 
vrfl^r *rtor c®?ii TOtr* to f*rro ^rtoir 
to to i c^toi ntw to ft, cftfasto utti toi 
Itm *tw tot, Www c^n tpros nti sn i ntor 
CR 14 CT* TO* STfWTl TO TO TO I 

to c*r? fTO^^trw?5TTO^TOipnrTO«fi 

*to TO i TO* Rt^an Wrt cTO TO i c* 

^to n tti c* wmyaf»croffl rii to*btoti*to 

TOI TO f(W TO I C*r OKTO31 tolTO btf) 
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c® faro tow far? ®? erat? ffal? tot i to cro®i erf ?1 
®"®fa c® Ft? ®ii c® to® ft? ®i t ®i c® fawt to wi to dfa®- 
TOri to® to na* TO? Eft? TO ^rro i 

w®?facw cwri toi TOifat®? i cnt> TO c? to? ® ntfa? 
<SM? cto fast? ?r® ^ror cto TOm? toti, to* ww ?? TO 
*?r®i ®tmfaw i to toi wtrw a*-*®® to® or fa¬ 
ts* TO to TOrTO i *1 c?TO c?twi TO TOPtfa® ^^rstmTO* 
to w® TO i 

***r$TO cwtA toi ?^hr ®F$Rtfa tor u?t tote e* 
TOI far? C? 4®? TO? TOI TOTO TO *far??® ^4 ffc? » fal 
ccrr^i TO *?® *r 4 r^ n?srrf cro ®i arro to? » TO TOtfrifr 
cTO TO ?*r fest? cto ®*r erps dfatt® froft? ?w TOnr?« ^fa 
^ 9 ?i TO® fa®—fa® wi c® c?trifa to fa i cptrfri cror tot? to® 
fag TOffa ® src^ TO TOtr? ** «c?t c® fafa® ?r? to® i cTOi 
-TO fa® TOtri? ®^pj farrot TO® n«= to® aw® » e* ®t?TO 
®fa& ist®t* ®rfir?®? ®twi TOft® i ] 

Q. 8. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) And when he.in want. ( Para. 4 ) 

(b) And he went.feed swine. ( Para. 5 ) 

(c) And he would.unto him. ( Para. 6 ) 

(d) And when he came.with hunger ! < Para. 7 ) 

(e) 1 will arise and go.hired servants. (* Paras. 8-9 ) 

(f) For this my son,.. ..to he merry. (Para. 14 ) 

(g) And he answering.the fatted calf; (Paras. 19-20) 

(h) It was meet.is found. ( Para. 22 ) 

^tjis. [ See Explanations. ] 

/' Q. 9. Write brief notes on the following. 

Parable : Substance ; riotous living ; mighty famine; a 
citizen of that country; husks ; hunger ;hired servants ; 
shoes ; the fatted calf; dead ; alive ; commandment; meet; 
the father ; the younger son ; the elder son. 

An*. [See Notes, etc. } 

* 

5 
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TEXTUAL GRAMMAR 

Analytii 

1. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 

famine in that land ( Para. 4 ) 

—Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause. 

There arose a mighty famine —main clause. 

And when he had spent all— adverb clause* qualifying the 
verb 'arose'. 

2. And he would fain have filled his belly with the 

husks that the swine did eat. ( Para. 6 ) 

—Complex sentence, containing one subordinate clause. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks— main 
clause. 

that the swine did eat— adjective clause* qualifying the 
noun * husks\ 

3* But when he was yet a great way off* his father 
saw him, had compassion and ran* and fell on his neck* 
and kissed him. 


—Multiple sentence, consisting of five main clauses and 
One subordinate clause : 


i. 

* * 

u. 

• * * 

Ul. 


His father saw him— mean clause. 

( His father ) had compassion— mean clause. 

( His father ) ran —main clause. 

iv. ( His father j fell on his neck— mean clause. 

v. i His father ) kissed hint-main clause. 

vi. But when he was a great way off— adverb clause* quali¬ 
fying the verbs ‘was’ in (i), 'bad* in (iij, 'ran' in (iii), 'fell' in 
Ov) and 'kissed* in (v) 

connectives : ana 


4. And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant 

—Double sentence, containing one subordinate clause. ' 

L And he called one of the servants—mmm clause, 
ii. And (he) asked —main clause. 

tii. what these things meant—noun clause* object to the verb 
‘asked* in (ii). ‘ ’ 

connective— and. 
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5. But as soon as this thy son was comt» which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed lor 
Mnisthe fatted calf. (Para. 20) 

Complex sentence containing two subordinate clauses. 

i. Thou hast killed for him the fatted calf— main clause. 

ii, hut as soon as this thy son was come—adverb clause, 
qualifying the verb 'hast killed. 

iii which hath devoured thy living with harlots— adjective 
clause, descriptive of the noun 'son’. 

Narration 


1. And the younger of them said to his father, 'Father, give 
me the portion of goods that falleth to me/~ Direct. . [Para. 2] 

Addressing his father, the younger of them demanded that 
he should be given the portion of the goods that fell to 

him—Indirect. 

2. And when he came to himself, he said, ' How many hired 

servants of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 1 
perish with hunger.' —Direct. [Para. 7] 

And when he came to himself he thought aloud how many 
hired servants of his father's had bread enough and to spare, 
while he perished with hunger.—Indirect. 

3. 1 will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
father, 1 have sinned against heaven, and before thee. 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son : make me as 
one of the hired servants. —Direct. (Paras. 8-9) 

He made up his mind to arise and go to his father and to 
say Onto him that he has sinned against heaven* and before 
him, and was no more worthy to be called his son. He would 
also appeal to his father to make him as one of his (father's) 
hired servants. —Indirect 

4- But the father said to his servant, ‘ Bring forth the best 
t the, and put it on him.'—Direct. [Para. 12] 

Disregarding what be had been told to do, the tether called 
out to his servants and ordered them to bring forth the best 
robe and put that on the person (his son) standing before him. 

S. And he said ante him 'Thy brother is come ; and thy 
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father hath killed the fatted calf because he hath received him 
safe and sound.'— Direct. [Para. 17} 

And he informed him that his brother had come and 
that his father had killed the fatted calf* because he had 
received him safe and sound.— Indirect. 

6. And he answering said to his father , Lo, these many 
years do l serve thee, neither transgressed l at any time thy 
commandment: and yet thou never gavest me a kid t that l might 
make merry with my friends. 

But as soon as this thy son was come , which hath devoured: 
thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 
—Direct. [Paras. 19-20} 

And answering what he had been told by his father he 
called his father's attention to the fact that for those many 
years he had been serving him (father) and he had not at any 
time transgressed his commandment : and in spite of his 
obedience to his father, his father never gave him a kid so 
that he might make merry with his friends. 

Continuing his complaint against his father, the speaker 
said that, on the other hand, as .soon as that particular son of 
his was come, who had devoured his (father's) living with 
harlots, he had killed for him (that particular son) the fatted 
calf.— Indirect. 

7- And he said unto him , Son, thou, art ever with me, and 
all that l have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad, for this 
thy brother was dead, and is alive again, and was lost and is 
found — Direct. [Paras. 21-22] 

Addressing his son the father said that he was ever with 
him (father) and all that he (father) had was his (son's). 

Then giving an explanation for his conduct the father said 
chat it was meet that they should make merry and be glad for 
the reason that that brother of his (the son to whom the father 
was speaking) was as'good as dead ; and was alive again ; and 
he was lost and found—Indirect. 

Transformation of Sentences ' 

1. And not many days after the younger son gathered all 
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together, and took his journey into a far country and there 
-wasted his substance with riotous living. ( Multiple Sentence } 

And not many days after having gathered all together, and 
taking his journey into a far country, the younger son there 
wasted his substance with riotous living ( Simple Sentence } 

2 And he arose, and came to his father, (Double Sentence) 

Arising, he came to his father. ( Simple Sentence ) 

3* As he came and drew nigh to the house, he heard 
music and dancing. ( Complex Sentence ) 

Coming and drawing nigh to the house, he heard music 
and dancing. ( Simple Sentence ) 

4. And no man gave unto him. ( Negative ) 

And all men refused him. ( Affirmative ) 

5. And I am no more worthy to be called thy son. (Negative) 

And I am unworthy to be called thy son. ( Affirmative ) 

Splitting of Sentences 

1. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. 

Ans. (a) And he had spent all. (b) Then there arose a 
mighty famine in that land. <c) And he began to be in want. 

2. And when he came unto himself, he said, how many 
hired servants of my father's have bread enough to spare, 
and I perish with hunger ! 

• Ans. (a; And he came unto himself, (b) Then he 
said this, (c) How many hired servants of my father's have 
bread enough to spare, (d) And I perish with hunger. 

3* And the son said unto him, father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son, 

Ans. (a) And the son said unto him, (b) Father I 
have sinned against heaven, (c) And (1 have sinned ) in thy 
sight, (d) And (I) am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

4. And he was angry, and would not go in ; therefore 
came his father out, and intreated him. 

Ans. (a) And he was angry, (b) And (he) would not 
go in. (c) Therefore came his father out. (d) And (hit 
lather ) intreated him. 
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Phrases and Idioms 

1. , riotous living ( ft ; fast living )— 

Riotoua living is not so full of pleasure as it seems to be. 

2. a great way off ( ^ ^ ; far away )— A sinner is a 
great way off from heaven. 

3. bring forth ( Wl ; produce )—Nobody knows 
what future will bring forth . 

4. put on— -( nfa<rfa ^ ; wear )—He put on his best 
shirt yesterday. 

5. kill the fatted calf ( 

ftFflO' ; to receive a returned prodigal)—He has always 
lived away from us and lived laree, knowing well how hard 
up we were. We need not kill the fatted calf , now that he 
says that he is sorry. 

6. safe and sound ( ; not hurt or 

injured )—All the mountaineers have arrived safe and sound 
to the base camp. 

7. make merry ( ; to become gay )— 

My parents did not object to my making merry with my friends 
when my examinations were over. 

Additional Notts for Teachers 

The Gospels s The word means “good news’’; the 
Gospel is the life and words of Jesus Christ. The account of 
His life and words is found in four books which are called the 
four Gospels ; but in all four the same person (Jesus Christ) 
is made known to us, and in the main the same story is told. 
But each writer sees the life he is describing from his v own 
point of view. St. Matthew writes to show his countrymen, 
the Jews, how the life of Jesus fulfilled all that was written 

in the Law and the Prophets concerning the Christ.the 

characteristics of his portrait ate authority and tenderness. St. 
Mark writes for the Romans, and gives a living picture of the 
Man of God, mighty in word and deed. Energy and humility 
are the characteristics ,of his portrait. St. Luke , writing for the 
Creeks, brings before us our great High Priest (Jesus Christ ), 
instant in prayer to God, and of perfect sympathy with men, 
and shows how He ( Jesus Christ ) is the Saviour of all nations. 
St. John dwells mainly on the mystery of the incarnation. 

—A Concise Bible Dictonary 




CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 
Tk Merchant of Venice 


INTRODUCTION 

The Author** Lives and Works: One of the quieter 

glories of English literature is the personal essay, in which 
the author takes up an ordinary subject, and, by mixing ima¬ 
gination and fantasy, turns it into something precious and 
highly readable. Chief among these essayists is Charles 
Lamb, whose remarks on Roast Pig, on a Quakers' Meeting, 
on the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis, and many other 
diverse subjects are known to, and loved by, most good 
judges of Literature. 

Because he had a stammer, which prevented him from 
reaching the highest form at school, and because his father 
could not afford to send him to a university, he spent thirty- 
three years of his life as a clerk in the service of the East 
India Company. He was the mainstay of a family that included 
an invalid mother, a senile and doddering father, and a sister 
Mary, who was subject to fits of violent insanity, in one of 
which she killed the mother. 

All this Lamb bore with patience and humanity and 
nothing prevented his pen from moving on paper. His 
attempts at poetry and drama were poor enough ; but in three 
other fields he succeeded brilliantly. First, he became the 
most famous essayist England has produced, with * t he 
Essays of Elia (two series). Secondly, he was a superb inter¬ 
preter ' of the Elizabethan dramatists, in Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets, which is said to have 'opened the door to 
what was then, to all intents and purposes, a locked room." 
Thirdly, he wrote a memorable essay on the great English 
artist, Hogarth. Tales from Shakespeare, which he wrote with 
his sister Mary, gave some idea of that poet to young readers. 
The prescribed Tale is included in that book. 

Bom in London, Lamb was educated at Christ** Hospital, 
entered the South Sea House in 1789, and worked in India 
House from 1792 to 1825. He was a lifelong friend of Coleridge. 
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He was a lively, "clubbable", gentle-mannered, humorous 
man, fond of his pipe and his glass. 

We must not forget about the joint author of Tales from 
Shakespeare , in which The Merchant of Venice occurs. In fact 
it is more likely than not that Mary is the author of the 
present piece. As has been already noted, she was subject to 
tits of violent insanity. Charles wanted to give her a pleasant 
occupation so that the lucid periods, during which her beha¬ 
viour was normal, might be prolonged. It is very likely that 
Charles worked on the tragedies and Mary on the comedies. 
The Merchant of Venice is a comedy. 

cwwii « tWn i art* 

47$ $7 £&%-—* CVGM CTO7 47$ NtTOI ft?? 

m 4?t to ww 7?ri 'e camera ftro ftrs Tire 47 $ 
froto 4?t faro TOto tor \ 4$*r TOftTW? 

TOR FfTft 4TTs[—wmRl ^85, C7tnr7tTOnr *P51, 

t%f^rfronr wiatftr 4?t TOs tors w Pitot? $n? TO ?TO7 

ft^fct nftfv® TOrryw i 

faft CFtWI fTOR, Oit TOW foft ftTOim C*R 3?1TO 7TOT5 

C^IT® ntOR ft, am ft*ft7fTOT nTOtl toa wrft7 *rTO TO, 
TOti ft®r *n tot ffcft c®ft*i$ $4 *f<nn cTfTOtro 

CTTlftftft TOT 7t$CTOR I f%ft 4*R 47$ *fflRtWf 

froR 71 TOrto 47 TOl, 47 TOTira froi c?ft TO? 
47 ftrs » c?ft $TO ort^sw trow— 4 $ c?tm 
ccron ftft TO TO 7 cro c*cro i 

4$ »R «nrt^ W yj ?T?ftWl Nf7tC« 77 TOR ; ctitti 
TO mrttzv m 7nr ftwr ntr? ft i TO 7fwi * TO 7 
totr ars&i TOrofOT *¥ ft ; to 7tftrwi TO ftR$ cros ftft 
TO*i nitwit? ft 1 ^ c?cto 7 i c? ntn at?fa7 jfl$ trici 

TORI TOT ftft 7trfa7 TOfTNTOl TO toTO TO, <flf*nr| 
frot ftft TO 4Ttf% «fwil TOR 4 TT tftTOTtW l 771 ^5 C7 
c^ffTO*^ to, frtft? y rti l >7 cTOrt? ‘«t?t mtw 47 $ 77 
TO? 7771 fF* ftllt' ; TO ftTOr fwft ftWR <eftwtwTOf 

TOrmto ? 47 ttnjtwi i tTOts, 1%ft totn Itnrw ftil 
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TOT* OEW ftwfl^R I ftft ©ft CVfW 

srcretre c»»rw ee cwftvir Erefte*ra—©1 Eft w* 
f?*i *rt$wa <rtftEfri sts«n frmftai i *rRtre? *ii$j <* 

♦pjre? wfa i 

w^ar^ Ere, ®itts[ ETStft ?f?ifctre fwi Et« to i 
*qw» 3Tfc®r ftft *rffe* ft ?tfcre am Ere* <w s> w W ib*d 
Efsr n^s Sfosn *t$re ftft EtfftiiE ftm i ftft »rt?rt 'ffora sre 
retuftre* fere i ftft ftm «t«rre, a^prm, ^w-retre* 
sPte i ftft *rt$n spi^ ftm i 

e vms«fc ee s ftft^ re ee retire* EE«ft ©re 
ifcEifl refaEi* E«n Eftan ot ^ *n srt$ » e®e: atvtE EtWtfr 
refre aCT ^eat$ ©fwre *hr i fctsre a^n srere re ftft 

m c«ar^5 *tE«i $*rtv retre srtEr© ^re* i ret^i ftafta re >nra $r* 
Etrei sretftE «rtE© ©i ft+stift wta fcrere mft *sire f fo r q fo 
eie fare asreftrera i wro: btsfft Sitreft ftre ee; reft Ereft 

ftre art^s ftt*R i w srtjrre«& «ra ftftjj Epift t 

THE PLAY 

Source : The Merchant of Venice is originally a well- 
known play by William Shakespeare, the greatest dramatist 
that the world has ever produced. Shakespeare was a sixteenth 
century play-wright. Mary Lamb was subject to fits of 
violent insanity. Her brother Charles wanted to give her 
some pleasant occupation in order to prolong the lucid periods. 
That is why they both set out to condense Shakespeare's 
plays. Most likely Mary worked on the comedies. The 
Merchant of Venice is a comedy. 

t © *rm*4 ee faft^ («prte vfi© ftsure^ffrE— 
faft «sfWta si xm i cwftM retvn *r©tEft *iS>eie « 

reft Erft ?te«i ^ahf retire ftrerci Eire $te reN-frereETE 
fft©? $$ re$ fcrere rmft $tre Eeie^e etw ftre Mire* i 
siEres reft Erefttift ftre e«©* i e eIto* ee ftft^ 
<se$ ETEft I 

Title : The Merchant af Venice is a play about Shy lock's 
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quarrel with Antonio. Antonio is a young merchant of 
Venice, So the title is not irrelevant. But it is possible to 
argue Whether Antonio is the main character of the play or not. 
Besides, the play is not only about the quarrel, it deals with 
many things else. So we cannot say that no other title was 
possible of the play. 

ftnrtwtNi t frot? fSfca w Nfirart 

Tftra i w ^ ftftfro 4f®r$ j 

ftCtfRtNlfc Wfaft* TO i ft* Entire ^5T fcfts ft 5fl VI 

fro topt i vtwtvte, srtfoifr c* 

ftnrt to i 'rorpar ft^e q r t EV tf v g ston i vrt 
cvtr=n stfNvsi c*r w to, vi nvi *mr hi i 

Critical Estimate : The Merchant of Venice has an 
absorbing story. The chief characters of the play are Shylock 
the Jew, Antonio, Bassanio and Portia. It has also a sub* 
plot of which the characters are Nerissa and Gratiano. 

The story seizes the interest of the reader at the very 
start when a bond is signed between Shylock and 
Antonio to the effect that Shylock would have the right to 
cut off a pound of flesh from any part of Antonio's body 
in case Antonio failed to repay the loan within the stipulated 
date. The authors have rightly eliminated the casket scene of 
the original play not because it is uninteresting but because 
it is not possible to include everything that is there in the 
original even if it is i. teresting. 

I .The story then swiftly takes us to the marriage between 
Bassanio and Portia. We get a glimpse of both the characters 
and are left in no doubt that they will make a perfect match. 
The lovers are happy and everybody is gay. But pat come 
bad tidings which threaten to cast a shadow of tragedy across 
the whole play. Antonio’s ships have failed to arrive and 
Shylock is adamant on having his pound of Antonio’s flesh. 

Then Portia takes the crucial decision, She puts on a 
man’s cloak and comes to be called Doctor Balthasar, a young 
lawyer. She defends Antonio. Her speech on mercy is 
memorable. But it does not touch the hard heart of the 
cruel Jew. She then points out-that the bond provides only 
that Shylock can out off £ pound of Antonio’s flesh. But 
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what it does not provide is equally important. It does not 
allow the Jew to shed his blood. So if by cutting off his 
flesh the Jew makes Antonio bleed or if he cuts off by mis¬ 
chance a little more or less than just one pound of flesh he 
must be prepared to lose his land and property. Antonio's 
life is thus saved and the tragedy is averted. 

But the story does not end here. It proceeds to the ring 
episode in which Bassanio has to part with the ring which 
Portia gave him as her token of love. She expected him 
never to part with it. But we know that it has actually gone 
to none but Portia herself. 

What is noteworthy is that every single episode is interesting. 

The authors’ condensation too is highly effective because 
even if it is as close to Shakespeare in language as possible, it 
is simple to understand. 

Wtcms 5 *! 8 sr Etrotf TO f«f??-4? ErtfHtft TOE fast 5 ®* 5 ? i 
y sfassfa ?t$ro *rrt$f3te, 

c*n?f??i 1 *$? c=rf%»n <*?• cfffr?tr?i i 

tot? ntkro tokto ?rtf4 ?s wt ?ttro to 

$$ ?c* 3 ? c? fafafe fro? to c??t 

c*rt«r ?t *rt?c? ?ttro c?$ CTO* nrfca ?i°? 

c*rfr ntro i c?? 5 ??? ^ ?t4c*? f ^c^’ 

TO ffcsiro ; wt? 1 ** ?? c? 9^® h?. wr? TOs to 

y mfctFS ?i fn TOs^Whi to ?? fait strvfro 
•rfafafe ^?i ?r? ?i i 

cTOfwi« ?it?tfae? faro? fwr? TOwt?«n to * 
TO? ?ftc35? ?to Enrol towi mt ««?t wmtcro c?roi tot? 
TO 5 ? =n c? to?? fwt ?t<fa ?c? i c«ft?KaftTOi ?<?r ust ? 5 ?ro$ 

TO? TOfI fa* TO1 tjt^TO TO? 4?* ?? C? C*lfal 

to i to^«? wi?iw to? fa 

«?t JTITOto TO « nt^l TO? CTO TO TOTOTO1 I 

vt?n? cTOfari to? fast* to i c? <^to? cnrro to 
vtl ?Tt*HftWt? ?tc? TO TOrn® *? I TOsft? TO 

wt to* •??*» < fa* fa*? TOft? toi * w ?rfro ?? ?i i 
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crfafSnri wr*rtN cn vrt^rei *rKN 

cvcfc fare ntr? i fav *i N»n $* fa vte 1 ^re 
fal c^ *ttn t$fa vTt^faa* 'OT*rfv *rirtre •rtar i vt$ 
vtfrre fanr cn *rfa vit^fae* wnre vra *1 nt^rss? fa=jp-fa 
=*N Tl C^f% Ntt* C^ C*Ft*f Itw C*f C*R VHl *TC3 
W*t* wv ap «rtre i vrt^fae* Vta* wi *rra *=k 

frtrwfas «vtwi ntn i 

to 4*rfc5ft c»ra f* fa i vt?*ra with 'a^fStam c* 
wtre ?mrtfaGre cnT3fa*t? c«r*nr farifaronsfirv vttfc® facaficv 

UT I VT* VtTOl Wtfsf C* Vttfiifc Vi TO C*Tfafasrt* VTT5$ fat? CW I 

*rt vi ?«* am# vfait ftvr^* i cwptoi 

ntrvnwrs ^fai*re Jrr<fa, *rfas ‘UNtHVt? vftri ^rr^ ^s vi 

ap*T5 CVtCSTl V^fat«f $N 5f! I 

The Summary of The Story : The story tells of a Vene¬ 
tian merchant, Antonio, who in order to help his friend 
Bassanio to woo a gentle lady called Portia, borrows three 
thousand ducats from a well-known but much despised Jewish 
moneylender called Shy lock. The Jew is well aware how 
much Antonio hates and despises him for the high rates of 
interest he charges, and makes the evil suggestion that a bond 
shall be drawn up setting out that in case of Antonio’s failure 
to repay the debt by a certain day “he would forfeit of a pound 
of flesh, to be cut off from any part of his body that Shvlock 
pleased.” Much against Bassnio’s wishes, and expecting some 
of his ships laden with fortune to arrive soon, Antonio jokingly 
agrees. (Paras 1*15) 

Decked out in the new array and with the splendid retinue 
including a gentleman called Gratiano, provided by his friend’s 
loan, Bassanio now successfully woos Portia. Bassanio is over¬ 
whelmed with gratitude at the manner in which the rich and 
gentle Portia accepts a man of his humble fortunes. He takes 
the ring offered by Portia to him and vows never to part with 
it. Their joy is further heightened when they come to know 
that Gratiano and Nerissa ( Portia’s attendant) are in love and 
prepared to be united in wedlock. (Paras. 16*26) 

But unfortunately the merchant Antonio loses all his wealth - 
through shipwreck. Portia, to whom Bassanio now explains 
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everything, urges her lover to return to Venice to help Antonio. 
Portia and Bassanio, and Grantiano and Nerissa, immediately 
get married. Then Portia herself authorises Bassanio to offer 
to refund the loan to Shylock and even to double or treble 
that amount if the Jew so insists. Almost immediately after 
the departure of Bassanio, Portia herself leaves for Venice in 
order to speak in Antonio's defence. In this Portia has the 
help of one of her relations, Bellario, a counsellor in the law. 
Portia and Nerissa dress themselves in men's apparel. When 
they arrive at Venice on the day of the trial, Portia looks like 
a counsellor and Nerissa her clerk. None can recognise Portia* 
who has assumed the name of Doctor Balthasar. The impor¬ 
tant- trial begins. As Shylock will not be satisfied by 
Bassanio's offer to repay him handsomely, and demands the 
fulfilment of his bond, the Doctor of Law, who is really Portia 
in disguise, pleads eloquently for mercy. And when the Jew 
persists in nis desire for cruel' revenge Portia reminds the 
court that the bond is all in order and "that lews once 
established must never.be altered". Thinking that she is 
pleading in his favour the Jew says : "A Daniel is come to 
judgment ! O wise young judge, how I do honour you !” She 
once again appeals to the Jew to take the money and bid her 
tear the bond. But the Jew will not listen, Portia then 
reminds that although the bond is in order it gives no right to 
shed Antonio's blood. Now using Shylock’s words Gratiano 
exclaims : 'O wise and upright judge ! A Daniel is come 
to judgment!’ Defeated and disappointed, Shylock now wants? 
his money back, Bassanio is prepared to give him that. But 
stopping Bassanio the young counsellor further tells the Jew 
that he may lawfully cut off just a pound of flesh from 
Antonio's body, but should the flesh cut be more or less by 
one poor scruple, he will be condemned by the laws of Venice 
to die and all his wealth will be forfeited to the senate. Portia 
further reminds the court that any attempt to deprive a 
Venetian citizen of his life can be punished by death, and by 
confiscation of all he possesses. To set an example of Christian 
generosity the Duke, however, spares the Jew’s life, but confis¬ 
cates all his wealth, half of which, he declares shall go to 
Antonio and the other half to the state. Antonio offers to sign 
his pah away provided the Jew agrees to make it over at his 
death to his daughter, wjho has eloped with Lorenzo, a young 
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Christian/ and a friend of Antonio. Shylock, now a broken 
than, agrees. (Paras. 21*59) 

Antonio now offers to reward the young counsellor for 
what she has done to save his life. But Portia will accept no 
money. But as Bassanio presses her to accept some reward, 
she says that she is prepared to take Bassanio’s ring which, we 
know, she herself had given him on an earlier occasion. How¬ 
ever much Bassanio may plead with her to take something else, 
she will accept either the ring or nothing at all. Nerissa too 
begged Gratiano to give her his ring V/hich, actually, she her¬ 
self had given him. Ultimately, they have to part with their 
Tings, reluctantly though. When the two men return home 
their wives pretend to be very angry. They seem not to believe 
that the rings have gone to a gentleman counsellor and his 
clerk rather than to women with whom their husbands 
arfc secretly in love. Finally they disclose the truth and the 
drama ends amid laughter and happiness. ( Paras. 60*83 ) 

s inters 

i c*rW%i srrfl *rtotf?T6 wts 

WV9. «rra TOT i 

WtR C* F5l frtWl Htfrt? «DTt^pTQ 'Sftt ZFSVS 
vri tot i c*r awfa c* *rfw m 

sn ntc? wt*'tw« wn c*r 

wts«n c*rcw wtfcw f*fcw nt?r^ i ^rrirtf^s? 

uro .itfciwaw *rt^e * OTtn ?twt *nr c*twj sst* 
1%^ cs cwfa ap wi«fa *ron ftnr vrt 

wt^rtw c^Nrf i 

«rr^Q cm wni wtr«i cff P rytre H ig w*tw 

cnfaftnrfa fiwwn ♦ <h“ 1 *e ^ 
W5twi cwt^nti cwsstrw ^mrrfaerw «*«t w*w wtrw cn 
cm\ & afowi w c* cnraftrai wutfr cwwr wrwrr 
wrii wict* n\m<xc*cm w wtit wm wc^nrtrsr)« 
(twftrftirt *rftofawi) fwwtw to* wt** *tw i 
faw #t*T*w* wwwHj*fcmr *yi$Sre wn m* Wftm 
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*pr**l c*rttrft*i *rt*tftot* reft* k* ret* *** i cntsftvl 
* *rt*rfto <w c*ft*i * csftnrtrenr ftnr *nr re* i cnrsftiri 
^rmiftst* *t* *rt* ft* 4 *; wt*t* a 

$t^ **t* wt* 1 C* «Ttre C* C* *T 9 OT 8 *t 1 * ^'««l *1 

Rh *«i frt*i fror cnre ntre i *Jt*tft® **Hf§* *re 

»*rr$f*>s? *tpp wr*fe *?rt* w$ cnraftato reft* isrs^n 
$* i cnmftmt* * reft*tir nftqit* *j*re* c*rtrt* i *** «*i 
reft* c^* *«r cnisftstt* §f** * reft*tt* *t* *t* 

*re sfe* i cntuf^rsT? ^jrTh $* ®t: *rt**t*ta--*tt* re*t* 
$*t* *t$ i ftrst* 3 * $* » *rt*tft 8 * eratre *t$** w f**re$ 
jsrftfl - s* *i »<w *t*re? * 3 r « *<r * 7 C* *m w? 

wt: *rt**t*t? (w# cnftftn ) **T? *i ***tc# **f? 
5*s*r* m«i ftt** i **re re*i c** re t^fttM afaret* ftre i%- 
*ft** *** cm*ft*i ***t* ^'ftre ft* re jfft’ra *rt$**v* 
*** qafttfr® *t£* i $?ft ^t** re »«*«n *t* **<£re 

**i srere \ re *t* §&*, “re* *»fftre* t%ire *t*re* i f*» 
■w ftrranf* *retw* f *rfft *r**tt* *T3i *ft i M cnr?rf%?n srfars 
t^ftr* *^rat« *re *** re *t? few ftftre ft* <w ji%wra 
rede's ft* i $$ft *it* *t*t ** i cnt?ftn *** w 
*f%nr ft* re $% *t$*f** $r*o <«re ^rr^ft** t^ntre? **n 
W« *ai ret i *tt *re csrftstrei *1$*^* *«n *rffftr *t* 
***, “ftw « ’smrn^tws ftrRrnfty **ifc wre fo* re* ** 
wrrftre* ftMre *rere* i” *tt** **t* vrt &t*i f*re 

fftij i ^t*i f*ftc« ftc* *mtfts * «ib* i f*i *rt*tft^c* 
*r«n ftre *w fcsftc* *** re re ^rft**w*®tre «ajt$ftes 
** nt^o *tre c*rt ftrw *nnr, *re re$ *tre *ft ^* *t^ro? 

** *i reft ** *t^c* c«ftm *t$* *tc* fji*B 
<*r% m w *rfe *t* *** W% *n rere j rert^ftn 

ift*e *** re fsftfti *t*fte** ^t**ftnu vm re^i *n *r* 
•*rtf *twi ^pr* w wf* *irent«**i i *re Jrthr *5**rmr 

Wtfi^WT w ffftl fit* **1 *IC*H I WT* *"m« **i 

^rttwntti n« dm * »t» w<» c*m ?t% «rti *it<f5t« i 
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wmm c? lift c*nnr« $*trrt cartrjreciic* 

?tN *?re cn *t? *r4* *nt*!*c* faflnr 

» 

c*rn < *rfai* <jr® ituft fi i 

vnr af igitn f ot«i §f*t*ra ntfastfi* fanr* tot^re 
fa* fai ¥t$*r i fai cntirfro fag fa® Fit»* n i fai fa* 
c^it? w* irmtfa *<r *?ra ?rm ^*r c*r wi ci 

ci cw arctirfai fa® *nnr i irtiii wtfa re $$ imf 
remrfairT?* cw'e^rt i fro <sfa *pnn re«¥f* *<n *mrrfa 
wt n ch, c*rt3f*nn wnfi> ir?t ^r? fag fa® ?t^r ** i 
Mfirois carfastFTtr* ^r?? wAfa fare 1%ro i <ar«rere 

*fa 5 i nc^s w ssrnl^ *fl> fare far® w i 4 $ ^ <ifa *tfa 
fasc* 'opra aftn *ttfihr ^Tfarnr fare ^ ?t«rerf% *?t* «t«i *?n» 
wi rei fafti * 3 P® m =n re wfi* $fi> c^t=r ref*re cafa*tr* 
*? far, c*re*i srere ifa* ih $fa?r g tot 1 

'Hmre catifal g refarci urc afi to wrati w *tfa g 
^tiwt^nrei w fare ere $1 1 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

Paragraphs 1-4 

Cist ; Shylock the Jew, a much despised moneylender, 
meditates revenge against Antonio, who is a generous Christian 
merchant Antonio wants to borrow three thousand ducats 
from Shylock in order to help his friend Bassanio to woo Portia 
and repair his fortunes by a wealthy marriage. Antonio promises 
to pay the Jew any interest he demands out of the merchandise 
contained in his ships which, he hoped, would return soon. 

mt4: iltw ^nre ** *prc*ti nt*t* 4* 

TO® afr^ti imttffa Gre afarrts reGsts ^«n fan **far 1 
arr^faG *11 c««* fa* itwre ^*rfc <rre *rti 1 re* frt*t 

« g? ^ *rrmtfa(Ge* rere,‘'itci *re irretfaG enrefam =rrfr w 
reret* fare *re*re refarer.tp*ire **re nrre 1 4 it^fare 
ci c*ti tot fws a^—«? *t*ri *in ci f*|fa 5 n 

^irsj m fair «® ci wtitw fai w* 

ap cv^lwi itci 1 
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Not**, etc.: Jew—; an Israelite. Venice— ; 
a city of North-eastern Italy N. B. When the hordes of 
barbarian invaders swept over Italy in the fifth century, a 
number of the inhabitants along the north-western coast off 
the Adriatic Sea sought refuge on the low mud islands some 
miles off the shore between the mouths of the rivers Piave and 
Adige. There they laid the foundations of Venice, whose 
rulers from the twelfth to the eighteenth centuries each year 
threw a ring into the Adriatic (the custom was called "the 
wedding of the sea") in token of their claim to Tule over 
the sea. Hence Venice became known as "Mistress of the 

Adriatic”. *r**sr wi ^ wm wm 

o*i®r w* c*pt 

ofc >pt *** srrffcw* ^ i 

vsw *t*R i f%f»R7r? *droi 

3ra*r, ^tv»r *ps^s n^5, 

*rf% ^rrtfwrto^r wr* jf r? cwz^ t 

wit “wtf5*Tti>r^ *rfr ^ *nrm i Usurer — ; 

one who lends money at a high rate of interest. Amassed — 
<K*f**f ; <PT9l%*f saved ; heaped up ; gathered. 

Immense —'®r k iniC*<$; beyond measure, vast. Lending —*rt? fwcs ; 
giving loans. Interest —*pf i Merchants —-Jfwf? ; business¬ 
men. Who had . merchants — 

<r? fwurff C*T W% 4C4f#*l ; who became very wealthy 
by exacting heavy rates of interest from Christian merchants 
to whom he lent his money. Hard-hearted —; 

unkind ; cruel. Exacted— csrtir *FTS ; extorted, 

compelled payment of. Exact—'Demand and enforce pay¬ 
ment of (money, fees, etc. from, of, person)'—(C. O. D.). 

Severity —^rirtwt ; rigour. Shylock , being . good men — 

vrwh-OTr ^c4l?«tr* Wr mvs turn ^*r wtm 

4?ps c*r ne c*j f%*r; all good men 

despised the heartless Shylock because of the unrelenting 
rigour with which he extorted interest from his borrowers. 

6 
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Particularly— ; specially, A young. .of Venice — 

<ef ; a young businessman of Venice, 'Shylock 

as much hated Antonio—f«rl <RPS 
( N* f-fl *FWV ) ; Shylock hated Antonio no 

less than Antonio hated him. He used to lend —C*T *Tfa 1?^5 ; 
he would give loans. Distress —; extreme suffering. 
People in distress —H*TN ; people who were hard up. 

Would never take any interest— rl *[? *ri; would not 
charge any interest. For the money he lent—C* ^1^1, <7T fro 
WW ; for the money he offered as a loan. Enmity— "RFNI ; 
hostility. Covetous —<Br«fc«TTa[ 1 T ; greedy. Generous— Gifts 'He ; 

kind-hearted. Therefore there was . merchant Antonio —Vtl 

, N«fc9rff[n Iff? « w ?f*ff ^Tt^ro^r wi ; 

that is why the greedy Tew and the kind merchant Antonio 
were sworn enemies. N. B. Note the sharp distinction 
between Shylock and Antonio. Both used to lend money but 
for different purposes. Shylock was unkind and would extort 
heavy interest for the money he ltent, Antonio was generous 
and would charge no interest at all for the money he lent. 

*rf? m i ff*r 

cn ^art?tN fTf i ^Tt^re wnr ercre w$ c? 
f? ft* i Rialto (or Exchange)— 3twHr, CWTC? 

; the name of the market place 
in Venice where all monetary transactions were held. Reproach 

—1V4^U W if ; scold severely. He used . usuries —*pf 

ftTOT <7T ; he would scold him bitterly for 

kis habit of extorting heavy interest. Hard dealings — 

; rude behaviour. Seeming—' ; apparent. Patience 
—W ; calm endurance. Seeming patience— *rt*Tt* ( ^fll ) 
; apparent ( but not real) endurance. Secretly —J 
in secrecy. Meditated— rfr? ftnrF?! f C*fN»r ; oonsidered 
deeply. Meditate—'Plan mentally ; exercise the mind in 
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contemplation’ (C.O.D.). He secretly meditated revenge —. 

afrot* ^«Tl EtEftif ; he thought to himself 

how he could take vengeance. 

Best conditioned— TO Ft ft ; most well-disposed. 
Unwearied —WtE ; untired. Most univearied spirit in doing 
courtesies —'S¥E1 ’SRFtE ; never tired of being courteous. 

Homan honour—OTPlFm ; the sense 

of honour that characterises an ideal Roman. Appeared— 

OTtf“P$ 3E ; manifested. He was one . in Italy — 

£* cTO cfcs Efts firtfhr cal^' vslriTOlr 

0 

'£RJtf*P5 ; the sense of Roman honour manifested itself more 
an him than in any other Italian. N. B. In other words, he 
was a true Roman. c?tsrto 1%®T t Any 

that drew breath in .Italy— C*r CTO *rmPt Vf 5 ! 

Vt*T ^^5) ; any one who breathed in Itaiy 
Xthat is, anyone who lived in Italy), Greatly beloved by fellow - 
citizens —(71 TO CEW fm ; all his fellow- 

citizens loved him. The friend who was nearest and dearest to 
his heart—Ci TO $«r ZM E fSlT$*r ; the friend with 

whom he was most intimate. Noble—TOE; aristocratic, 
well-to-do. Venetian— srffa'rtt i Patrimony—t 9 ^ 

; an inheritance from one’s father or ancestors. 
Patrimony— ‘Property inherited from one’s father or an¬ 
cestors' (C.O.D.), Having but . small patrimony— ^TOf*FTO- 

iffiS *TT5rt3J$ f^®T *[£@T; because the property he inherited was 
small. Nearly exhausted—&V& 3fftrw CTOlffer; almost used 

up. His little fortune —TOT TOff% ; his meagre resources. 
Expensive— *fnre$*T ; costly. Slender —'#h (Ti TOTOe) ; narrow 
or precious little. Slender, means—TOtE small resources. 

Had nearly exhausted..-....slender means— TO *11TO TO%3 

,fTOE wrmpt to c*t to to m 

CTOfff 9 ! ; he had Spent up almost all his wealth by leading 
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a prodigal life. High rank —'M-^i; aristocratic background. 

As young men . apt to do— W*RT 

4C3 «TCT ; just as aristocratic young men usually do. 

<5rfwu*r »nrtw?hr wirf^® w ?mtf^s to 

WS 3FC? ; like most aristocratic but poor young men 
Bassanio too spent up all his fortune. Assisted —fclVI fifT? 

; aided him with money. Purse—i>f TOT Of# *ff% ; 
a small moneybag. It seemed —TO 3^5 i As if—m I They 
had but one heart and one purse between them—T01 3ft? 
»W 'srsf <P?nr® *fT£?rj they were so intimate that 

none of the&i would mind if the other spent his money. 

Repair his fortune—'v t*TC ^pwl? TOI ; regain his fortune.. 
Wealthy marriage— f?TO ; a marriage that 

would bring on wealth. A lady . dearly loved— sjffTOV- 

C? ’TOiTOT® ; a woman of noble birth whom he 

loved very much. Sole —^?rsrta{ ; only one. Heiress — 

; woman successor. Large estate —froti? ; 

vast property, landed or movable. Her father's lifetime —TOT 
TOI? ; during the time her father was alive. He 

had observed this lady —(7T JfftertW* ; he had seen, 

this lady. Speechless messages— TOHF ; silent messages. He 

had . speechless messages— C? u# TO - 

Tt^rl TOl; he had noticed that this lady addressed 

voiceless speeches to him. That seemed to say—Tl TO5 TO 

tR ; which intended to say. That seemed . unwelcome 

suitor—y 1 cto ^^(4^ cto TOfap^ ««nff to frofF® 

•Tj ; it seemed from these speeches that he would be no unwel¬ 
come suitor. N. B. Simply, she seemed to be in love with. 
Bassanio, though she never said this in so many words. 

TO?, C? TOlf^QC^ TOTOtPT TO TO 3®—<71 TO 0* 
^TOl TOf? ©TO TO ih l Furnish—OTrftpftl *1? f^| ftct 
TO ; to fit in with what is necessary. To furnish himself 
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vvith an appearance— *rtW-cntTtre VW5 ; to equip 
■himself with dress and retinue. Befitting —; proper ; 
adequate. Heiress —; lawful female successor. 

Befitting . an heiress —; 

in keeping with the requirements of the lover of so rich a lady. 
Besought—; requested. * N. B. This is an archaic 
word/ in® STtfto »f3F i Many favours —; all 
kinds of good will. Ducats —^4 ; old Italian 

gold coins. Antonio had . by him —CVR &W 

so ; Antonio had no money. Expecting —^TOT ; hoping* 

Merchandise —*f«fj 3PTT; articles of trade. Expecting soon. 

merchandise—*f*n Wt^tW 'srRra, «rt»rtF ; 

hoping that some of his ships loaded with articles of trade 
would come soon. Rich money-lender —*Fft I Borrow 

l Credit— ( ? ) *rfa?TfciRr OTt*F; the receipt side 

of an account. Borrow . those ships—w\^i 

<Tt^T ; borrow the money with the expectation that the 

loan could be repaid from the profit earned by selling the 
mfchandise with which the ships were laden. Antonio 

asked . should require —ifirtftfsrs ref? tsgfare c$r C<FR 

*pr ST&fta *rr? fare ; Antonio promised to 

pay the Jew any interest on the three thousand ducats to 
be advanced by him. 

g fsfiK* *rm ^sre i <tt ^rtwi 

i>w «rt? fro (7f fasti? i 

?\\km nm ret* 

fans c*r c^rt^ mast i <$? 

w«i iurR&fae (7r»rt <siw TOre i *ntws 

w ws>,TO*i tr* 

faar 'sn* c^R fass m i 

rett , tsfa »w ^i*rr »iiPBnwc < if fm 

311 fam^tre vs *rrt»CT¥ wit cw wrt arn^fae 
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sre e, wrf*rlir fare wl-wl w*ri w»re < w^ 

twfr wi wre rew, srfa ot ot affcrerfa re®iti j 
w«rt ®tw j j 

ant^e fire wot tot? wr%, wt* ^rotfir faw i 
'crtwc c i re ftw i tfrtfarjr wrfa^reir nwi wtir *fr«nt retire- 
wretfsw srfrnretOT cwf% awfar re*ri rew i srt^rflw- 

sit wire ci^i^ ; wre re wtir *rffrerwi fen ft®r re 
*Ttreffas =tfre wfaw *rartw fafafa? i ^siriftwr? *(t$ re rent* wf 
*r refarw ca rafe wi < 5 rtir ?rc swfwg **&?* *°<*?fo fro srw 
refwfw w?rre fare are ’ret w tot cwrerftar i wretfaw 

sittwt ^n^fas wire f ot Jrt^rr w,i sire *w *st $t 

wwreir ^*re *rar i 

p *n^f?*T wrretfare iSTt^fa'sir wire 4re Wf re re wre <R*T? 
cafsrwtre fere wre wre *re> wtrenr ^pwlT Ff¥ i ferefa*f 
urtre irurl wreni* *nre rerefi>ir Tin wirwt 'Stir feirtt ^pf"*tfw* 
•awsrra wfawtfWt wre i *1* ^retir #Twrtre wretfae 
retirfihr retfa rew , w*re re wre retreir wrere re '®rerw s re^&i caw 
'•i c«ftw ot OTre re aret ftrere re '®rerfew ot ^ i fww 
»i^s ^ ^rrftwtfa«Tre caferere ^n^e 5 ’rre-cnretw rerere to 
wre wire ret i ^rHSfas vtre wrew w^are wctre, fw^ 3 twt?> 
f*F\$ fere wre wire 3Ttrrer wifw—’ riretfa'eir *t at«fai i 
^^re «rtir fro ntre <wr ^it^fasir wire w*re ret; wre « 
«rt*n wirf^ re wsrrei rewt ot wtir wrewft wtstw »fnt ^re 
'e i¥i re et' wt^twwrert^ wm ^rc^rl? mtwre^ 
wt? c* t ire vs i?twt <rt? rere i 

Grammar and Composition : lived at Venice —in modem 
English in Venice is more common. 

an usurer —‘a usurer’ in modern English. 
a hard-hearted man —‘hard-hearted’ is an epithet. 
exacted the payment etc .—note the use of ‘exact’ as a verb. 
such severity— severity’ is an uncountable noun. 

particularly by Antonio—‘particularly’ is an adverb of 
manner. 
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unwearied spirit— note the use of 'unwearied* as an attri¬ 
butive adjective. ! 

than in any —'any' is a substitute noun. 

He was greatly loved— 'greatly' is an adverb of manner. 
the friend who was nearest and dearest— ‘nearest and 
dearest' is predicative adjective. Note the use of the super¬ 
lative degree. 

* 

speechless messages—note the epithet ‘speechless*, 
no unwelcome suitor —note the epithet 'unwelcome'. 
furnish himself with an appearance —'appearance* is here a 
countable noun. 

an heiress—‘h’ in ‘heiress’ is silent; hence ‘ an heiress'# 

Short Questions and Answers * 

Q. 1. Who was Shylock ? How did he accumulate vast 
wealth ? [ <R 

toHr ? 3 

Ans. 3hylock was a Jew, and lived in Venice# He gathered 
vast wealth by leading money to the Christian merchants at 
high interest. 

i?r<Fl *rtir fe <7f TOf**r i ] 

Q. 2. How did people think about Shylock ? 

[ c^rtrwi ^ ? ] 

Ans. Shylock was very cruel and unscrupulous. So 
decent people in general and Antonio in particular hated him. 

[ w ura sffw otto i 
wtw 'sn to drafts vnro i ] 

' Q. 3. Give precise reasons for Antonio s dislike of Shylock. 

[ dltfcfae* TO TO 6 ! C*F«fTO I ] 

An»* Antonio was very much different from Shylock. 
Antonio would lend money to people in need of it. But he 
would charge no interest. So Antonio and Shylock were sworn 
enemies. ” 

[ ft* I Wtlt 
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csrrrop <*rt$ftre <rtaf*ra i c^n ft*=fl» wtt 

««Tt4ftQ uret ^rtt^RT ft»r ♦pjr*i^Rr -ra* i ] 

'Q. 4. What happened whenever Shylock and Antonia met ? 

[ ^Tt4f^e?r ?ir«n *rtvrt sot ^ jv ? 3 

Am. Antonio met Shylock now and then on the Rialto* 
He would then reprimand Shylock' for his greed. Shylock 
pretended to bear with him, though he actually wanted to 
take revenge, 

[ tfKPv ^rf^TO ^r«n sm^Rtrw ** \ 

»w tot ftrarc ^ ©n ^re, *rf^8 ^srhrre c*r arffepnt* ftt* Fit* i J 

Q. 5. What sort of man was Antonio ? 

[ 4Tf*$f^e ^ «?ra c*rf^ fw ? ] 

Am. Antonio was very kind-hearted and courteous. He 
was the noblest of all Romans. • 

[ ^ vsh i csfatHr?? C^r ft* 

aiwr i ] 

Q, 6. What was the people's attitude towards him ? 

■ [ C®TtOTl Wf ? ] 

Ant. Everybody loved him. 

[ »«t4f5reFF '5l*l?tTO I ] 

Q. 7. Who was his most intimate friend ? What sort of man 

was he 1 [ WOT ^ C®Tf^ ft»r? ] 

Am. Bassanio was his most intimate friend. Bassanio 
was a noble Venetian. # 

[ vfa ^trwi ^ ^rtmft's i ^T'Wft'S ft»r wtw 

ftftft* i ] 

Q. 8. What was his financial position ? 

[ ’STtffo «RT1 TO ft»I ? ] 

Am. He inherited not much wealth from his father. 
And he spent it all up in a very short time. 

[ Q\ Vfo c*ct ftm f¥f *ftS ft I Vt* 

C 3 ^ 5 FtOT| TOrt *18 TOT i ] 
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0. 9, How deep was the friendship between Antonio and 
Bassanio ? [ 'Q srrtfl ^ to ? ] 

Ans, Bassanio was the dearest friend of Antonio. Anto¬ 
nio woiild always help him in his distress. It seemed as if 
both the friends had a common heart and a common purse 
between them, 

[ to w&nr to i i*rr<fcto TO ftnr*- 

'Bjt’fc? toto srtb, mv to «rto <m 

i ] 

Q. 10. How rich was the lody that Bassanio loved 1 

[ *m*nto c*r ^totfifo* TOrariro c^r ton «rct to ? ] 

Ans. The lady whom Bassanio loved was very rich. She 
was the only heiress to a large estate. 

[ *rtatto c*r TOrcto cn «f#t to i o\ toft j- 

3f*nto ^aitottot to i ] 

Q. 11. What led Bassanio to believe that she liked him l 

[ ^mtto ot tom c*r c*r to*? to ? ] 

Ans. Even if she never spoke to Bassanio, she cast 
honeyed looks on him. From this it seemed that she liked 
him. 

[ c?r TOtto* ft, ^ & to <sit% vfi 

i cp <m cTO ?! to<f w to i) 

Q. 12. Why did Bassanio come to Antonio ? 

[ *jmtto OT 4@I ? ] 

Ans* Bassanio wanted to repair his fortune by marrying 
ithe noble and wealthy lady he loved. He needed some 
money for this purpose. But he had none. So he came to ask 
.Antonio for a loan of three thousand ducats. 

1 c?r toTOt 5 iniei *ito to cn vro toft to 

' *rwto to toj otto cmfm \ ^ fcror to to into 
** • «t$ cn *rt«Sto* to *fta y*ft to sftew 
to i ] ' 

Q. 13. Why did Antonio decide to go to Shylock l 
1 #Jt*5to w* TOftr tots to ot ? ] 
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Ant. Antonio sincerely wished to help his friend Bassanic* 
with money* But he had no money at that time. He was 
expecting some of his ships to return with merchandise. So* 
he decided to ,go, to Shylock for borrowing money from him 
upon the credit of those ships. 

[ ?rrato twi to to ?$ ?rmTtor?s <?r TOi to 

?tTOi w i to c?-?*?jto to^ to sfl i to c? «iHt 
TOto c? ?ttor-?ro to? TO ^topwti oito to? t 
c?t TOtocTO toto c? $w\ to win fccroi *rtoc?>? 
utr? to toro i ] 

Paragraphs 5-15 

Gist: Shylock thought this to be a rare opportunity and! 
he made up his mind to take full advantage of it. He said 
that he would give Antonio the loan in spite of the fact that 
the Christian missed no opportunity to slander him. And he 
would charge no interest on the loan but Antonio must be 
prepared to have a pound of flesh cut off from any part of hie 
body in case he failed to repay the loan within the stipulated 
date. Antonio said that he had not ceased to hate Shylock. He 
was not seeking his favour either. Let him give Antonio 
the loan at whatever rate of interest he pleased. Antonio, 
quite sure that his ships would return on time, accepted the 
condition in jest. 

v TOt* * jrtov wlrt «ttRT yro to? <n?v 

TO ^4 CTO TO to ^?? I C? *pf 

cTOtt TO TO tos c? m* i to? 'g*t? *pr 

c? to$ cro i to toW> f to? siw oti sfl c^to? mro * 
TO :CTO? c? CTO TO?! cto w to? 

C*T8TO ^ OT5 ?t?SFS TO ! ??? C? C? ?to?S£?s *fTl 

w\ ?* to f=n c? TO to ? 1 1 c? 3c? c? ff? 

w to to? i to wttowii to? toc?'-^ 

tote? wSTt^to fr&1tTO*?!$TO? OTIC? ?t?t TOto l 

2 Notes, etc.: Went 'together —cm l Lend—TO 

CfeU ; advance a loan. Upon any . should require— 

ifZWHVS C? CTO *[C? ; upon any interest he wanted. Merchandise 
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• 

—; articles of trade. To be.merchandise— 

TOT crttH Wtf ; to be repaid by selling the articles of trade- 

Contained . at sea—(re ) W1*tw mfw *re *T^CSr srire ; the- 

articles that remain stored in his ships at sea. On this— 

, on this occasion. Shylock . within himself— fsirenr 

; Shylock thought to himself. Catch him . the hip* 

'ere ; get him at a point of disadvantage. Have' 

( person ) on the hip —get him ‘at a disadvantage* (C. O. D.). 

I will feed fat —WrfSf ; I will fully gratify,. 

Ancient grudge—mfw ; old envy. 1 hear him—' erfft CW 

; I nurse against him. If 1 can . bear him—'ere 4<Rtj[ 

*tre cnre w ^ rerre it^; I will fully? 

avenge myself upon him if I once get him at a disadvantage.. 
He hates our Jewish nation —« 'wfaim «Thsre CWl tot i 
He lends out money gratis—'e fari ’[Pf *«! CWK ; he gives loan, 
without interest. Among the merchants—ytgj 
in the presence of merchants.' He rails at me— erfalre 5Tf®rf*rfa 
TOT; he slanders me. My well-earned bargains—WK TOf, 

ertu WfTfa ^ ; the profit 1 earn after a hard bargain. 

Cursed be . forgive him !—WtftVFf ^rtsrHT wjw ^ ^qrtfsr 

«re ; let my tribe be consigned to damnation if I for¬ 

give him. Tribe—WtW CTtfc ; a set of people of common 
descent. Forgive— **1 ^*1 ; pardon. 

Finding —, noticing. Musing —fNl ^P?re ; thinking, 
meditating. Musing within himself —«re 'srt*R sjre frei 
CW*; noticing that he was thinking to himself. Being impa¬ 
tient for the money— frfat* fC¥ ; being eager for the 

■money. Signor— 4]<3?s ; 

an Italian word of address equivalent to Mr. or Sir, Railed at 
me—Vfrtre ^ froron ; used abusive languages 

against me. Rail (v ,)—'use abusive language* (C.O.D.) Many 
a time and often— oft; often. Usuries— ^pr frrei <1*: 
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<*fOTt; the taking of interest on a loan, I have borne—' 

; I have tolerated. Shrug— Offkir *rtNtir 
; drawing up the shoulders slightly to show indifference. 
Sufferance —WT1 c^t*f; enduring pain and trouble. The badge 

.our tribe —^Ti*l1OT Wtf%tW; the distinguishing mark of 

<our Jewish nation. Unbeliever —<5^1^ ; atheist. Cut¬ 
throat dog—^ CN rn\ f fcl TOf ; a dag 

'Cruel enough to cut throats. N. B. *«ft« TOT ErWf 
; he extorts so much money as interest that it leaves the 
<borrower a destitute. You spit upon my Jewise garments— 
"^fsi 'Zftm W* C*rtNtm '8*111 ^ wve ; you hate me so much 
that you do not hesitate to spit upon garments that mark me 
•out as a Jew. Spurned —•Pf'tlw ; trampled under foot. 

f-Cur—C^N 5 ) - 3^3; lowbred worthless dog. As if I was a cur — 
’'Sflfsr ; you treated me as you would treat 

a street dog. It now . my help—tftWl cm ErlNt* ’TttffaTCl 

; I see you are now in need of my help. 

'Shall 1 . say—WPS fa wtfa TO OT W ; Shall I now 

(despite all the insults you have hurled at me) talk to you sub¬ 
missively ? Fair sir — &Ef { gentle sir. You spit 

Wednesday last— «rrnft TO ^*raT? ErtNtN «rtnr ^ ; you 

spit upon me last Wednesday. Another time . me dog—Vt* 

^ s'Rta' ; you called me ‘dog’ on 

another occasion. For these courtesies— TO$'tCW WN ; 
•for this kind of politeness. N. B, This is an irony. Shylock 
.actually means extreme impoliteness*? <afi> i 

TOTOl i lam to lend you money— «rt*ltw 

frfal «ft^T f«fTO $E? ; for such kindness I must lend you 

money. I am as like. . you too—' srffa (^5t*rW WT$ 

orc, w crfsrtt^ artfa i .<rft Nttft 
Nlpi to r cew? >iNrw ww? «mr«ri toot amfk i I will 
great you as before. 1 will spit on you and kick you. The fact 
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that I am asking for a loan does net mean that I have changed 1 

my attitude to you* Rather—*^ I If you . this money—ft* 

srWW Tf'e-t; if you lend me the money at all. 
Lend it to me as to an enemy— CTOft? >Rir TO? 

CTOf irur ; better think that you are advancing, 

loan to an enemy. If I break—w tft firffcwl w ^fir 

ffor OTl C«rt«r sn *Ttft ; if I fail to repay the loan* 

within the stipulated date. Better face —; with justness ; 
with full consciousness of your authority. Exact—wrwfiS TOP 
«rt*rT* TO; get by force. The penalty—wffrrtri I How you 
storm !—WtS ^ ; you are slandering me even now 1 

Storm—‘Talk violently ; scold’ ; (C.O.D.). I would . yout 

love —ertfSr orffl* ros Fft, osuv* tos «tn c*ro 

ftt; I want to make friends with you and would fain have 

your love. I will . upon me—' «TWC* C* OFTO1 TOW isl «rtffr 

TOF; I am prepared to forget the insults you have hurled! 
at me. I will supply your wants—' ®rtf*F C*f^ ; 

I will give you what you need. (I will ) take no . my money— 

WtVtJ overt iMTOr N8*T* CTO* *rl ; I will charge no’ 

interest for the money I lend you. Seemingly —; 
apparently. Kind offer —WF ,* generous proposal. 

Pretending kindness— I ; posing to be kind. All 

he . Antonio's love—4 Jt^s* ®1TO*rl *TfTO? wrt <?f 

TOTTC ; whatever he did, he did to obtain his good will. 

Antonio should . a lawyer—* Tt^s rZF WFTi srto- 

tMfa ♦Iff ; let Antonio accompany him to a lawyer. 
In merry sport —*WTl ; not seriously ; for the fun of 

* it. Bond —> contract. Bond —‘binding engagement, 
agreement; deed by which A binds himself and his heirs etc. 
to pay a sum to B'—(C.O.D.). By a certain day —uwfci 
ffatRF TOfI ; within the appointed day. Forfeit — 

C^rtlT 3 !; to lose right to* He would . of fle*k—Of W 
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«tltt* ; he would lose right to a pound of his fleshy 

To be cut . Shylock pleased —*r| 

C«P fare «Tfarc ; which Shylock would have 
the right to cut off from any part of the body he liked. Content 

—we i I will . this bond —'®rffsr ; 

1 will append my signature to this bond. And say . the Jew 

c* wittm *rtr*; I will tell people 

that the Jew is kindness incarnate. N* B* Antonio is obvious¬ 
ly ridiculing Shylock. ntoTCW ton 4^1 \ 

Insisted —CW? I For that—Q$ ^t9C*l ; for the reason that. 

Before the day . would return —oral C*rl«J ftti to ^Tlnt9 wlint 

Vt? tTITfW ; his ships were certain to return before 

the appointed day. Laden —C4l^ft$ 4*31 ; loaded. Laden with 

. the money—Utl WTl frWl ^1T? fwtom 

; his ships would be loaded with goods worth 
many times the money borrowed. Debate —to4 ; argument. 
Exclaimed —TOT $4n; blurted out. Father Abraham 
—^nnf%; Abraham was a Jewish 
^patriarch. Suspicious —; tending to suspect. What 

suspicious . . .‘Christians are !—4$: m 

; i, e,, the Christians are very unjustly suspicious. 
Hard dealings—^zbf$ ; rude behaviour. Teach them— 

W*t 4 Into* TOT1 ; make them. The thought of others — 

fwi i 1 pray . this, Bassanio—uPi tto, «rf*rctN <Ptnt nrftrtN 

srtnft «s$ ^«rtir Will to ; Bassanio, please 

’answer my query. If he should . day —'e Ron NT4I 

♦flFl ?n nr IN ; if he fails to repay on or before the 
appointed day. What should 1 gain —cnc® ntf? ; what may 
I get. Exaction —cwtu ^; from the object 

secured by force. Forfeiture —^; thing forfeited. 
Estimable —^u4lH ; ; valuable ; of profit. As the flesh 

. beef—C&ft* 41 ciTl-^ttcn? W9 i Adieu—tom . 
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Expl.: Shall l bend . you money ? 

- These lines are taken from The Merckdnt of Venice which 
occurs in Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and Mary Lamb, 

Antonio asked Shvlbck for a loan of three thousand ducats 
•with Which he wantea to help Bassanio. In reply Shylock the 
Jew said that Antonio never missed any opportunity to slander 
Shim. He called him names and even spat on him. Did this 
really oblige Shylock to help Antonio ? 

Only last Wednesday Antonio spat on Shylock. He had 
also called him dog. Was this decent behaviour ? How could 
Antonio now have the face to ask for a lojyi ? Shylock’s words 
are obviously full of bitterness. But Shakespeare leaves us in 
no doubt that he has reason to be bitter* 

3TTWI * « CTft »nt*[ ctt*W s 

^Tt^re Ar wit *mr wfai—m ct 

cw i tot c* vw 

cvhri urtfcfae hi i tiw ch *rt»rr*rf»r wk* 

^ ftnrrc i fa *rr? fan> tw ? 

cwi mi *rfti ^ fvnrf**i j cn 

m fw hthtc i <*fri 1% <«rt£fae 

vt? ¥iti «mr fti ? *«d favwri fa* wt* 

c* fas ^srt? st?«i to, ch fkvcz mr wfaTFra hih 
*tw fa i 

Expl. : 1 pr ay you.o/ hee/. 

These lines are taken from The Merchant of Venice, 
which occurs in Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Antonio was thinking to himself about what to do 
about Shylock’s terms of loan. Observing this, Shylock 
made this remark. 

• If Antonio failed to keep his promise and did not repay 
1 the loan by the stipulated date. Shylock would gain nothing 
but a pound of Antonio's flesh. But what was this flesh 
worth? It could not be eaten like mutton or beef.. It could 
not be sold either. Why then should Antonio be suspicion* 
•fhis motives? Shylock is here obviously trying to conceal 
his true feelings. 
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htthti: « cnf* »rmc sfn, cHvforiM* 

w TOt*«fc to Mhh cto $r’*r$ i Httro** 
toi to* toh f5mr 4itn?fH$ 4t*R hch fs*t 

4fflpl I *tt 4CH Ht$H4 4$ §f<S* 4^ l 

»ifjt^1^8 hi TOra nfra ^ fffCHH ■srr^rr to 

OTO hi 4ht* TO?, toot TOw 4Tt«fcfHQ? 44 *rt$« h^h 
to f4f$ nrc? hi i fa* 4$ HfttH? 4t-t hi ^hi nsrm ? c®ro 
TO? HI CHl-TOCH? 41 TOTl TO? HI I *1 ftfipfl Hi I 44- 
4? TO §TW TO* 4TTH>fH'S 44 Hf%5tH C4H ? Ht$44 4?tCH 
"*f^TO *1* «f*f HTHlTO ag[C4tTO CS§1 4?C* I 

W*HtH i 4rt%fH4 4 TO*T4 ^WCH TO*TT4? 4tT* m I 4Tt$fH4 
tfftC4 HHH CH, CH C? C4TH sp f%H *TTO ^4tt TO TO I TOC* 
HHirront www 4 ??hi H*p tot* TO chc4 4 chhi ftfc? c*rt? i 
44*1 TO Ht$44 4t*fH HTH 4t4H, “44?t? TO 4C4 HIT* TO 

TOOT 4? 'gto *rrfar toi? •jtoi toto ftfift? ch? i 4 toiot? 

*TO 414OT vn 4t?; fHHrt ^pr 4 frl41 TO CH? ; 4?* TOT? 

4d fe t*lf* 4 *r^4 ap TOri fro TO fro 4 TO4ff? hcht toiot 

TOltTOT TO I 4tfH TO 414 C*T5 f?$ 4TSOT TO1? TOTO 
faro TOT 

4t4 fNI 4 ?ot 4h*n m §4 ? hi c*rr? 4itTO4 *rt<rf to 
fir*, “Htt44, 5HC4 TO* f4 ? frt4tfrl TO CTO f4 ?” 

4 arcs §4C? $TO 4H4, w f?H? 4JlTO4, TOt^ft4 4 

toto otot *rrTO toiot h*hih hi ^ 5 i hctoh, wrin *n 

■srtf* fn ; 4 t?*l TO 1 TO Wtffc* I ^ 

TO1T4 (SHHttH) *rft*1^, ^TnH TOTOH, TOUT 

CfftHtC4 HTtnfH ^ iHCHTH^H I H^5 *TT 5 ItC4 HTtPl CHTHITfH f 

4*H CHt*1 HtCS? CH *TtTO Ht^tCHIH^ ^rt*HlH fiJCTOR HH « ^TtTO 
TO* TO *rr*fH HTOH, Httw WtC4 &t4l TO Ht^S I f^ 

^I4t TO* ? C«ff4 f4 f*H *IWt* ^41^ TO fTO *1C? ? *f!f3t 
^ TO TO® TO H4H, TOtHl, *4 ^<TTO TOTC4 %$ 

t^TOH, TO 44TO *TtnfH TOtC4 HITOH, 4H^ 4*1%H «3f. 

TOTO* w* Hrtft *Tt*RtC4 tt41 TO C*fH ? w 
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fero w, ‘sato© vrtfv crotch ov w ^rtvrt cw, 

crow ^ orv, ®rrto ^ i fctvn «nv fro toi v^ %to 
vs, »T3F to ; vtc* to c*rci cw vi vrcb] to^t cv*r 

«tw$ wtotvi vrtviv w® TO r 

‘j&’, vto^ V®T®T, ‘CV*I ^Tt*It^fT*f to$ 5c?i* i vrtft to CTOtl 

wfs 'Q ®mw vtt i cv vmtv ^ TOTO wi vrrfv ^ 

TO l CTOTV 'SfTO ^rtfai *^T«I VTO $V* VTfTO CVOVt &TTO 0*f* 

<to cw sfi r 

vnvtrofifos wtv ^ sretcv ^Tt«^t^rs Wsns'^i TOw 
wto vs&vvro ^pto—to TOvtvi »a$ cvv cv 

<«Hi?toV TOVlVl ssj^R Win *OT 3*TO I CV TOT? WT CV to 
ftTO TO CTO TO ®?2T C^IV *(WO CTO Vi I 

gfv®t 'gv tof cro ^ntv^tftv v>ttv vtcv *sv* to*rt $l§t5§t®f isi^ti 
|fe**ra vt v^to i cw <1 to cv $^i>l fvto> ftcw xw vft 
o «d=sr vi cro *pto> ntc? wtsrv vto^ ov c*rc^f cv cTO «?ra^rl 
ot^p nto ^t*>r c<pci> faro *rtTO i 

‘v|fa V?5V> TO', <DTt<$fao V*TV, JjfaFTO TStfa * 1 $ V>W OlVt 
vvv tgtoi TOV> Wfff i > 

vnvtfao cv TO wsr oqrt^faov ^rvv *rti §to vv i 

tfil |$fa« to V$ VTO WSF CW*r V*VTO VTtV*T, TO«l 'S fato CV OT1 
<2TO TOTtVT C*TV faCW VTftV$ ^V W CTOt§ WtVtW 4CV WV TO 

i«u vrc«far twi \TOtv to cvt vv w i 

^ ^tVt^TO TO C»nwtC? TOT ^4*1, ^ TOtTO, 5fftR 
a£^ 5 t «CV* t^TTO? ^T?TO fiPWtt 'OC'TTT TO? 

>TTOi TOr5 i ^ W 4^1 ?p«r} ws ^s—« ^if» 

^ to TOro «nf>r #\t vi ntv ? 
c^i-^nv vi c®to vfscyiv ^ f^i ^tjvr srt i ^v 
Vjfsvrfv wrt vrifv vt)t ar^«i tov c^rl^, 

«TtTO f<r?v VQ T 

W TO vtvflftv vs«rt VTt vaj;^ vi c?pv vjlvtfvov 
to VI CV TO$ «rt^8 4VH <n^1 V^tto ^f*fVF CW I to 

. 7 
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*Jwflrei taffa ««hr ^«rto ft»m *pra ^Tt^Pre 

itltROT sfft**rra Wl \ • 

Grammar and Composition : the merchandise—the 
refers to ‘contained in his ships'. This is called the catapho¬ 
ric* 'the', 'Merchandise' is an uncpuntable noun, 

lends out money gratis—'gratis' is an adverb of manner. 
In modem English 'lend, is used transitively. 

' well-earnea bargains —‘well-earned’ is an epithet. 

my moneys —'money' is normally used as an uncountable 
noun. 'Moneys’ here means ‘profits’. 

sufferance—- an unspecified uncountable noun. So article 
is used before it. # 

• exact the penalty-* this ‘the' is called the anaphoric 'the' 
because the specification is in the idea of ‘the loan’ that has 
already been referred to. 

O father Abraham—notice the use of the vocative, 
suspicious people—‘suspicious’ is an epithet. 
so estimable —'estimable' is a predicative adjective. 
shocking penalty —'shocking' is an epithet. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did Shylock think when Antonio asked for 
the loan ? [ HTT<5fspa <ft? Site*! ^ ? ]. 

Ans. Shylock remembered how Antonio hated the Jew. 
He slandered Shylock because he lent money upon interest. 
But he himself lent money without any interest at all. He 
decided to take full advantage of the situation and take revenge. 

i *pr ftc* i>T^i wsj c*i i 

c*f ift^i *rra c??r i fiscs 

tifwiu *TC®1 ft* WT I ] 

Q. 2. What d,id Shylock say to Antonio ? 

{- ^s\ j ] 

A»*«' Shylock, reminded Antonio how he railed at 
Antonio about his usuries and called him, irreligious, cut-throat 
dog, cur etc. He spat upon Shylock and kicked him. Must 
he now for all these lend him money ? 
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4t4t4t1% to—44tto ft$? f?r! 4*re i 

*m; to 4tf4 «rtrai <44^44 ml iM4rt 
414 to^r] 

Q. 3. What was Antonio*s reply l £ ^rtfito? &S4 #t 
to? ] 

An*. Antonio said that he continued to hate Shylock. 
He would go on spitting on him, speaking ill of him and 
kicking him. He wanted Shylock to give him the loan not a* 
a friend but as an enemy. And let him take any amount of 
interest he pleased. 

[ ^PSToT C4 C4 <£)44'S 41144^4* ?4l 4*t? I <fl? 4T40 (7! 

*rfnr orz* f ^t? 44 $41 44 z* *4t *rffV 4t?rc i c? 

vtc* to torc? ( 4 $ torc 4?) to i ^st? «roc4 wi ^f?- 
4tto ^ to i ] 

Q. 4. What did Shylock say upon this ? 

[ at 4t§44* 444 ? ] 

An*. Shylock said that in spite of all this he wished to 
make friends with him. He would forget about the past and 
give him the loan he asked for, 

[ Ht^44* 444 C4 W 4W C4 ^51? 4^4 :5t? I C4 4<Sto? 441 

to <5W tsl? «rfto m ore* i ] 

Q. 5. Why was Antonio greatly surprised f 

[ <sn$to 4P5P8 4414 4t? C44 ? 3 

An*. Antonio expected a rude behaviour from Shylock 
whom he hated much. But Shylock seemed to be very 
kind when he said that he would forget all the wrongs done 
on him by Antonio, and would lend him mpney without any 
interest. This seemingly kind offer greatly surprised Antonio. 

t *rto4? 4ire m 414414 4141 4nrto, 4*114 $tt4 

<4 4«ri 4 sF 5 I to 4lt44 45$ 444 4R 44, 444 C4 444 C4 41? 
«rffc 44^ 4C4 4lf4, 41 C4 ft4 C4FJ Ff4 ^4t 

«flft4jtoC4' C4 to $141 41? to® 4l4t, USF8$ to?? 

4J414 to C44 I ] 

Q. 6. . Wtat were Sfiybcic’s terms ? [ 4i$4t4? to to ? J 
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An** Shylock said that he wanted no interest for the 
money to be lent. He pretended to be friendly. However, he 
wanted Antonio to sign a bond which would entitle Shylock to 
cut off a pound of flesh from Antonio's body in case he' failed 
to repay the loan within the given time. 

cw '©*nr cw Ftw i 

W EOT c *r I (71 <4?$$ li&VS EtEE" EOT, 

ete wi 4r\%fke oti c*rr«f ei wvs wot cw wr 

CWE cw w <rt§$ wt**r Pro WO i ] 

Q. 7. What was Antonio's reply to this ? [ ^jt^feeE WEtE 

*ft ft**?] 

Ant* In reply Antonio said that he was prepared to sign 
this bond. He knew that, being a Jew, ShylocK was capable 
of no more kindness than this. 

[ from eot ce ce «a$ e^e^e i c*r wtOT 

ce c**ft wri «nrfa e^et® wice 5ji i j 

Q. 8. Why did Antonio insist on his signing the bond in 
spite of Bassanio s opposition ? [ EJtElfE'QE CEtE Wife 
jfeTO TfeE E*EtE « few EOT CER ? ] 

Ant* Antonio was quite sure that his ships, laden with 
valuable merchandise, would return before the day of payment. 
So he insisted on his signing the bond. 

[ urt^Pre ftPOT* few or ^nwT Nifiwiw ctfett *nr Wr 

WfeWfl 1>1E*1 CtFES CWEtE VtfECEE Httut EttE I 

vft cn jfews EtwtE? few eceIot i ] 

Paragraphs 16-27 

Gist Thanks to the loan provided by his friend Antonio, 
Bassanio succeeded in marrying Portia, the rich, noble and 
beautiful lady. Bassanio was deeply grateful to her ; indeed he 
wondered why so beautiful and rich a lady as Pcptia chose to 
accept a man of such humble fortunes as he. The occasion 
became all the more festive when Bassanicr*s attendant 
Gratiano and Portia’s waiting maid, Nerrisa, were united 
in wedlock. But the happiness of the lovers was marred by 
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the news that Antonio had lost all his ships and consequently, 
his bond to the Jew, 

srrattf * uirf^Q ot© tjrr*Rr ^JTr®i 

^ ^ i 'ev ^tr* ^smsr\- 

*rft*r ^s \—©auto <s*ra 
© ssifr c*r ith Rt* w ©i cb cwR cw ^ > *rci*rtfwa 
csfartm © c*rt?fTOte <7rfari, c^lwi wt R*rt* 

«rtw ^rt^^«F?r $nr i R© osR^* 

caRwwu *pr ^tt*n n^f snr *f?? ^ c? ^it^f^s wtv wrtw 
^tctrre <w ©t? to to - ©w pn j 

Notes, etc* % Heiress— &®*tR*FtR*ft ; ( lawful ) female 

successor. The rich heiress .near Venice—<nft 

*nt*ftR© Rra m (7T *FlTOtfw 

VfS'JTte TIB 3>3©; the rich female successor whom Bassanio 
wanted to marry lived not far from Venice* Graces —; 

attributes, qualities. In the graces . mind —Wfa 'Q 

; in both physical and mental beauty. She was nothing 
...of Brutus— (TF^t? CVra fffctCTO *(tt CV C<TtKfTOt? W 

©TITO nffsfe V5\1 CEra 4 *TOT fft tv 9 ! Bl ; she ( or this 
Portia ) was in no way inferior to the one about whom we 
have read in books and who happened to be. Cato's daughter 
and Brutus's wife, N. B* Cato Uticensis was a Roman noble¬ 
man. He was respected by all for his moral uprightness. His 
daughter, Portia, was married to Marcus Jurius Brutus, another 
noble Roman, who led the conspiracy against Julius Caesar, 
In his play called Julius Caesar Shakespeare gives us the 

characters of Brutus and Portia in much greater detail. 

flTO ^ C31W I $t? fafw -WSpSU 

m%\ W51 ©ft c*rt?fTOft ^ to© 

artsitB 3PttPf? TOF twfS y f ftv f I 3Pl>m ff&ralJf 

Rnsfira Rto spsrftoR i from mfc*? 

gsfct*r © cm^froi tfra* f *r£n 
i Kindly supplied with money—nwmvw at® ; 

euppiy of money that came as an act of kindness. Hazard —, 
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risk. At the hazard,.....life—Vfo TOT; risking his life* 

Set out—Ntarl ; started. Set put for Belmont— 

ITW ¥9*1; started for Belmont. Splendid—CTWf ; exce¬ 
llent, Train—; retinue. Train— ‘Body of followers, 
retinue"* (C. O. D.) Attended—; accompanied. Proving 
TOII In His suit—Tyfa Cfifff tfWfCT ; in his advances. 
tn a short time—'HW ’TCI?? NWT; soon enough. Consented— ft1% 

ftfflH; agreed. Consented.a husband— 1 ffl 

; agreed to marry him. Confessed — J 
acknowledged. He had no fortune —Wr 
Hi; he was not wealthy. High birth —H51E i 

Noble ancestry—; nobility of birth. His high 

. boast of—w it^l fftf Vtf ruM W 

Hi ; leaving aside nobility of birth, he had nothing else to 
pride himself on. Worthy qualities— ; admirable 

attributes of character. Who loved . qualities —CH sfioW 

; who loved him for 

the admirable qualities of his character. Riches—*R; 
wealth. Regard—( «mrtW*F) ftrfEHl Wl ; consider important 

or essential. (Who) had riches enough . a husband Nt-f ^ 

if=H*rW® fin c* it** HWfri ch atrMte to to ; 

who had such amount of riches that she did not consider it 
important that her husband must necessarily be rich. Grace - 

ful modesty—1Rfog ; becoming hesitation. She would-- 

^ cf frtos Hlwfa cfft »w w 
tW? Cffa $Wi WlfJ ft*l; she wished that she had been 

vastly more beautiful and rich. To be-of him—fltf® Cftfl 
W i The authors mean that Portia did not consider 
herself worthy of Bassanio in spite of the fact that she was so 
rich. She believed that the qualities of Bassanio’s character far 
outweighed her wealth, which she inherited from her father, 

WfH CT WS CHrtftfl flfcTO fFWft’ei 

to TOft, frif tff m cf fjtntPref fte* ®tf 
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«RC*rt®tT®5 ^®TT5H I Accomplished— 

vfPTW; cultured. Prettily— $*W5tr5 ! ; gracefully. Disprai¬ 
sed—a tq 5PTC51 '$& *F5*r i freed herself from the praises 

heaped on her. Portia -•••■ -her self—^m i55^»1C5 C*f15f55l f*ltW5 
c$j£ <$£5 ; here the authors mean to say that 

Portia, in a graceful manner, undervalued her merits. She 
was an unlessoned girl—C 5 CWCS ; she was unle¬ 
ttered. Unschooled — x ®<f*ifV'5 ; untrained. Unpractised— 

; unused. She was . unpractised —C*ff5f55l 

« 5T55tf%<? 55 C5^*rf5 e f®'8 ; 

Portia wanted to say that she was neither educated nor used 

to practical life. Let no . so could learn —^£5 C*f5t5 555 ^T5 

<$$It5l 5t5fa ; however she was still young enough 

start learning. Commit —515T 5*5115 ; will subject. Gentle spirit 
— ^515 ; tender being. To he governed by him — 

5151 ♦ffitElfa'® *6 »Tlft5F ; to be led him. C’Tttlfrtfl 5«Tr$ Fl5 
C5 55f55l5C5 5Tl5il5'05 55515*5 C5C5 f>*f£5 I Portia wants to 
say that she will be guided by Bassanio’s - opinions on all 
occasions and in all matters. Converted— nf55f%55 ( <$5l£5 
f5t5f*h5 ) ; changed or offered. Myself and what is mine—v ffft 

ftFSr ^ <5tf5l5 51 f^I 5jtn i Myself . now converted—WftUZ^ 

^1515 51 ^115 55$ C5t5lW f5t555 ^?5l5 ; 

! surrender myself and all I have to you. Fair mansion — 
5C5I55 i But yesterday—vVX *55*f55 5^15$; 

only yesterday. But yesterday......these serwmts—5T5tf5'8, 5fas 

<5rrf5 out 5t5l55 5j§Tfwt, «rt5t5 fttw? arat ysxw* 
f?@it5 ; Bassanio, only yesterday 1 was my own mis¬ 
tress as also of this palatial building and these servants, Now 

this house .my lord—wrft, <*$ 5t#T, fW5l Pm 

-55t C^T51? ; O, my husband, this house, these servants and 
myself—all these now belong to you. I give...... ring— <*t wW 

VtfP CSrffitT 5 ? ffat5 , I tym all these to you along 
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with this ring. (Overpowered—^ overwhelmed. Grati¬ 
tude —; thankfulness. Wonder —i Gracious manner 
—C’T^S'T ; gentle behaviour. Rich and noble —vs 

; well-to-do and aristocratic. Accepted —; 
received. Humble fortune —^t^Tl; meagre wealth. Express 
hisjoy—mn^PM S^T*f Wi I Reverence —srarT; respect. Who 
so honoured him —C3 - ^TO I Broken words —$T®t ®t<&1 

( ; incomplee and incoherent sentences. He could 

not . and thankfulness— C*t ftnrcnrl Htft TO TOfa <OT 

of® vst? 'e as^ri fanr c*r 

W mm ^ f%lt TOTO mu'CA m ; to express his love and 
respect for the dearest woman who loved him so much he 
could say nothing more than a few incoherent words of love. 

Vowed —£f(%W| promised. He vowed . with it —CH &f&59l 

*RWf C*r *51 C 3 * mm m ; he promised fo keep it 

always to himself Waiting maid —*ffin>tf?rcpi i In attendance — 
*ff3n>^rl?F l Obedient —^rt*IT I Wishing —C5T?T ; wanting. Gene- 

rous—*H5WJT ; kind. Wishing Bassanio . lady joy— <rWf5r« TOt. 

r ■srf^rr? *pr 'S ^tTOl ; wishing the kind woman 

and Bassanio a joyful married life. Desired—< £Tf<fal *P*®|; craved. 

'With all . a wife’—“^fy*tftf c*t*TF? *rt? ^t2OT 

csprtz^ firat* ffarT*r/ > *rr*rtfos ; 

I would heartily give you the permission to marry if you can 
manage to get a wife. Fair —*[**?ft; beautiful. If you approve 
of it—' ^1% TO ?PT?R ; if you are pleased to allow me. 
Willing—; spontaneously. Consenting —^STtfw ; agree¬ 
ing. Pleasantly —; gaily. Wedding-feast—fazqn 

i Crossed —Tf*rf2Tt$ 35T; thwarted. Entrance —&T<P*r / 
Messenger —; one who brings message. Containing— 

; consisting of. Fearful tidings— r?r *r?r3 ; alarm¬ 
ing news’ Tidings—‘(piece of news’—(C.O.D.). Portia feared 
. dear friend— C*r mus c*m femfi ^r- 
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ffe®T; it contained the news of death of some dear friend - 
He looked so pale—^\V$ ^ ; he looked so woe¬ 
begone. Inquiring —fifWW ; wanting to know. Distress — 

ed him —; tormented him. Inquiring what‘ ** 
him—G\ *FI? ^ ^51 STfaTO CbTff ; asking; 

what news it was that pained him so much. Here are . words* 

TOT^flj OT1 ; this letter con¬ 

tains certain very distressing words. That ever blotted paper 
—*Tl ; which have even been put in 

black and w’hite. When 1 . to you— «rtf^T WT c«WPFaWCOT i 

^j% ; when I first offered you my love. I freely . my 

veins—OS Wit &■ 

; I told you without inhibition of the riches that 
my veins contain. OTfipTfa Hits W* 

(^rtf% ^?prt csmtre 
; I talked to you about the noble blood that rune* 
through my veins. Indeed, the nobility of my birth is my 
only credential. 1 should have told 'you—C& W»' 
fw ; it would have been proper of me to inform you. 
I had less than nothing—^ fig f«F|NS C3$; 

I had absolutely no wealth. Being in debt — v 

Bassanio . related—*11 ifkv cnnjfHSlC^ 

; Bassanio then narrated to Portia what the letter said. 

Of his . of Antonio —W «RT c*K3*f9 

^«Ti ; concerning the.loan that Antonio had of the Jew. Pro¬ 
curing— ; obtainment. Of Antonio's . the Jew— $ffif 

The bond— 

the agreement in writing. Engaged—; pledged.. 
To C*Tt$lC$ ; to lose the right to. A pound of' 

flesh—^ qW i Of the bond . of flesh—Wf jfe’TOT W 

^ *f&9 ; about tile'- 

feet that Antonio is pledged to lose a pound of flesh. Repaid . 
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* paid back. If it . a certain day—*R&\' 

f*fT3T? WT ifl Ml Ml Mil H unless the money is repaid 

-on or before the fixed day. Bassanio then . certain day— 

*c? Mtf|?l if^M *cm mi irmtfMe wt cntifintM c? 

fa mci sirt^faei Mtt c«w it? f5c«r «sit^e cm?? mci mi 
’itlMtMl Mil CW C*TM, Mil «iH fifH> fan? ?CS7 HI 

<*rti *n mit® nrim <fln^fSrecM mti c?n? *m ?tw chhtm 

1C?; at last Bassanio told Portia the entire story of how 
Antonio provided him with a loan after having borrowed it 
:from Shylock the Jew against a bond according to which 
Antonio would have to lose a pound of his flesh unless he 
repaid the money within a certain day. Tfyen Bassanio. w ... letter 

—Ml? UTltfae fife *fMM ; Bassanio then read out 

his letter. My ship are all lost—^nt9 1? Cltll Cl«; 

all my ships have been wrecked. My bond . forfeited —tlf?l 

Min OTSTI Mtitl 1$ MM mn ; my contract wish the Jew has 

been breached. Since in . should live—ill C*Tt*f MC? ©fn 

<tn ItMl Mtltl *fCM WS? ■; as it is impossible for me to pay 

-ofLthe debt and stay alive. I could . my death —^rfltl ?^ii 

STIC? CMtltCM 4M?tl C?m trn. Min ; I desire to see you at 
the time of my death. Notwithstanding— M<m8 ; neverthe¬ 
less. Use your pleasure— Mt? 5 ? Ml; enjoy yourself. Persuade 

—©CltflM MU ; induce. If your . to come— «Tt?1l ©fa CM mil 

• ©CltflM m if? ^f? 11 Mftl; if your love for me 

does not force you to come. Let not my letter ( persuade you to 
.come )—'Mtltl CWI fife CMtltCM MflCM m Ml; my letter 
need not lead you to come* 

n$?t? i rffrfira i Mini cunrfa mt?m wnhrt* utMtfae 

<1 lift SOTlffatMtCM ftn M1CM (KlflM C? ItMM I Mfa ?t? 

*<Mt?ft?l» cmcIii mmi m Mta ft ci cntifini mu «nm 
iln *mf? mu cut? mi iftat cMtif?M f*?rc c*rtif?n 

#r?fi»iHii 

fSmr* ifti? m MtcM ci M f?nfe®r Mtf 
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wrwfee cw*rf$ wfeqpr loft ?w ; carfertwi ^rrcw ** 
wrfe 51 ? o?w wwfi ^(wvJ wfawtw fin? i 

csm few? ^nt^rff^re ?ww ?w i wk wti wr^fT c*rr*fert ww 
nfere to ww ?tfe ?w f 

^Ttwrfea c*rr?ferttr ww *tot? c? wt? cvt^r c?t ; 
wi? <ihwim m .1 few wt? wrar wwt c*f isfan 

^ ^ Wt*ret?$ I WTlt¥t 'S? <UW IRI?W® few C? *1^? 
'Ztvtfw af% cni^tf^nrhar cwt? cwfe ftor ?1 i ww fwira ?t* « 
w?fe c? ?mrtfes? nrf^n ?wt? wsj o? wfee ?t«rf? o? 

« «rc?twt? w«i c^nft «Rt ^9 ti §flw ftor i wt?*nr ^wfepnai 
<*rt?fein ?fa?ra fewtw awrt? $r*t*n afe*t* w?w *t c? 

wrfew wnfere, wrfafew <w ?r??tf?w ftw c«nr^ i 
«$f? C*Wt? TO WT? W*RS cnfk? ?T? f*T, W Wtt ?*feC¥ C? Wt* 
?wtcw ?Jt5Ttfe? ?ftri nfetfai? w? i ^tto 

<? ???, “wt?tre fewrw wrtwtw wi few wire *ret refers 
wtn i ^rwfea ?tsi wwtwt <«t wfrtfwi, 
few? wmt wtwft? wtfwt ^fesr? wift ftorfa t <ro 

•ww wt wfriflwi, <*fc rferi?^ w few—??t cwtwt?; *at 
wmlhWM <W CWlWttW TOWt? Wf? I n 4$ TO1 CT TOtfeetW 
WWlfr wtsff f?W I 

mii ?w www? *rfatw wifercw *cft w wife cnraPrai c?^tr? 
wffe? w wIwf wrmtf^e fesrnr w fwwwt* wfe^w ?nr 
w » sprcwtr wnrwfc wwtw wt? fwiwn o wwrfoi wwi 
wt? wfe? 'e Mwt? wwj feit nt?w wi i wft^Wi- fe^ cw 
€ffe«1 W?W W <R Wfrl W?3?0 WttWfel W1W 5Tl I 

'a cnt?fet? •ffifPtflpjfi c?fen wtm ^rfeOT wrrwt 
<Hfe? fer < w <waferi wftwrt *mnfee? w^«iw *i#i ?«wr? 
J tact #wt*r wkw w ^rfefea «cwfet? ^ wisri wc? 
; <«fert^t wwt »wnr wit w^wfe «rt<fe wi 
“wfe^ jr^rfe few *rtft, w ?rtmfee wr, *fft 
w?p5 wnr i\ 

. 3 c^fertr^i M?si wiwi c? CR cntrfet? nftot fi ffl c*rf? Wf 
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vwtw i *mr cnt*f*nrt f%r» CTf**rre vtt* fro* 

to* *t*r offcapfv fro? i 

cnt^toi fwwm ?*«rrfci >rf^5T fa?r! i 

c*ft*n &8T9 *m, tn tj, «rt*rft ?v f?m vt$ *t* r 
enthral *rtar* Nvft*n ^?nr ^rt^Ttf^ne *»w,“cvtwttre 
fat? jot srmttfra fanr? <£ftfvreirw? ^tn ^mre *t$t* r 

.ottot *t^6r*t?t*^r at*t*r cafw cafwitim ^ ?t«rt 
♦t?*t i ^rofav arffctfape? <«wft naf fatr 

i ftfe *r$rv w ^TWf^sre *v fa ?4 cwtfapi c* 
c*rt?fa?t? «rwn ^ c? f&tSrw fa*e? cw ?fa& *^£? ^ 

*rtr* 1 <^r vra fa *4 owtwi vi vratv ?fat®i c? 
*farr®?i ontafari, <*nrtt*i c? tow® TO cro <srtr? cw ww 
*r^f srt? w farfav 3? f^ 1 ®ra, <5rtfa ?«r cvfat? to* a«n? 
casr fawra ^f% v«r ^?*ri ^rffa ***rt9ri?c*? to toi- 
T^U 1 v*r TOt? to $ftv fa*r *rrfa nrqf, ®rtNti *i«nft *»rcv 
fait 1” 4 *rfo ?ftv tots? tot ^rntfsw c^rfafrot^ 
?®w--vdt< ^it^fsro? TO cw frwi <rf? ctoto to, <w c*r 
frwi ^rf^s c^rc tot $*fa to c«irv fa tafo gt vi *** 

awfri faft^ ^rc«fr TO c^t«r *1 *ri?t»i uin^faet^ c? 
vt? *rt®« TO* cTO faro sro vi TOtfae wttoi 1 TOn? 
*TT?tfar6 f&IS? ert Wl$f *rro crota cTOro cro fro "‘fa? 
^iTOfa'c **1TO *pr tow* cTO c«nw 1 S^faro c^'earl vrrro 
*ro vw *t?ro <ro cto^ fct^i cro toi ^W? at«i wi vn vtv 
=w f ?rtf? ?pvttv cvt?nw aiv?t? c«f?r5 $in vfli 1 to ^f? 
< 3 * 1 ^? v? 1 vw? afv evtsiT? Bt#m ?t?i ^atfw m 

tfk sn vr^»i flft wrr? *r?^t? c^ 1 " 

Grammar and Composition : The rich heiress-notice 
the catapftoi.c ‘the' «* the specification is in the immediate 
situation that $assanio wished to marry'—‘rich* is an attribu¬ 
tive adjective. 

her name was Portia —note that the sentence can be re¬ 
versed without any change in meaning. ‘Portia was her name'. 

nothing inferior —note the use of ‘nothing* as an attributive 
adjective. 
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a splendid train— ‘train’ is a countable noun. It is un¬ 
specified, hence the use of- V—'splendid* is an attributive 
Adjective. 

proving successful—* successful* is a predicative adjective. 
riches— this noun has no singular form. 

She would wish herself etc.— notice the use of the reflexive 
pronoun after 'wish*. 

the accomplished Portia— here the proper noun ( Portia ) is 
proceeded by an eprther ; hence the definite article. 
an unlessoned girl —‘unlessoned* is an epithet. 

Portia prettily dispraised herself— ‘prettily* * is an adverb of 
manner. 

so gracefully promised —‘gracefully* is an adverb of manner. 
fearful tidings —'fearful* is an attributive adjective—'tiding* 
sis a countable plural. 

he looked so pale —‘pale* is a predicative adjective. 

'O sweet Portia *—notice the use of the vocative, 
gentle lady—vocative again, 

hij borrowing . Shylock the Jew— these are noun phrases, 

object to the verb told. 

notwithstanding— sentence adverb. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Whom did Bassanio wish to marry t 

[ to wsvs ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio wished to marry Portia, a gentle and grace¬ 
ful lady, who lived at Belmont near Venice. 

[ c*rt?f%in ^ sftsrrc* 

animate to i f%to? mew Belmont mre ** 

wt**rttr c*i ^5 1 1 

Q. 2. How did Bassanio approach Portia ? 

[ c*rraf*nrt? mew froto ? ] 

Ans. Having borrowed money from Antonio, Bassanio 
j wefit to see Portia. He was accompanied by a splendid train 
and a gentleman called Gratiano. 

[ mw c*w ixm *rr? ^ew vjwfire cntvfrot? new 

mm* w cm t wwn c® trotesrf 

«rtv^ w vifip i ] 
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Q. 3. What was Bassanio’s confession to Portia ? 

[ c*rfaf*nrt *rWfSr6E mm ^ ? ] 

An*. Bassanio frankly confessed to Portia that ho had no 
wealth. His birth and .noble ancestry were all that he had 
to his credit. 

[ ^mrrf^re mm #We m mw 

c^trNi fa* *11 eu* w* am w i J 

Q. 4. What did Portia say upon this ? 

t 4$ wtE cntEfaEi fas mm f ] 

An*. She said that she should have been ten thousand' 
times richer and fairer to be worthy of Bassanio. She loved’ 
him for his qualities of head and heart and not money. So it 
did not matter if he was not rich. Let him accept her as his; 
wife and guide her. 

[ c*f *** m mprrftm wat* ww wn mw w*f nwnr 

ts«i *rft 4Et wei fcfra fm i mi «ra m 

«t»prfpf, arsr *e i m fa* *1 «i fast^ =te i ce mzm 
#t mm ansi am nfastEEtEBP* i ] 

Q. 5- ‘Portia prettily dispraised herself.’—How did she dis¬ 
praise herself ? What light does it reflect on her character ? 

[ C*ftEfEE1 fas’STCE furore CEtfc 01*0*1 ? W Wl CET*- 

TstE sVtzm cm* fa* smr ? ] 

An*. Portia was highly intelligent and also an accompli¬ 
shed girl. But, out of love for Bassanio, she told him that she 
was neither educated nor used to practical life. She offered- 
herself to be under the guidance of Bassanio. This statement 
of Portia indicates that she was polite and modest, and that 
her love for Bassanio was true, 

[ cTOfarcfl fa* tenSt« mfws *faE**El i fa* ErmtfarsE ©fa 
*t*ETEt* Etfar? c* *te mm Pkwop *farfwi am ERfawi *r*> 
fa* i o\ *t*t* at EitEtfasir *faEt*EtE a\ farwt* 
faff* i m* at toet c«rr* cTf^n eie ce c* fa* wsfai, a*z 
Ermtf^sE ©fa *te *t*Et*i fa* *t«fa* i ] 

Q. 6. What did Portia offer Bassanio ? 
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An*. Portia said that whatever she had was now Bassanio's, 
These included her servants, her house and herself. She also* 
gave him a ring. 1 • 

[ cTOftn c* to *1 f%|f wtrv <s«rc TOtftwr r* 

** *reifc to ^5T, TO ^ c*r ftcw i <?r TO? <*5 f8> 

ffc'®T ? ] 

Q. 7. Why did Bassanio express his joy and love in broken* 
words ? [ ^TWft'S TO1-TO1 C?*T TO 'S <5T»TOl 

«TO ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio was so overwhelmed with gratitude to* 
Portia that he could hardly speak. He never expected so noble' 
a lady as Portia to treat him so kindly. This is why he could, 
speak only in broken words of love and thankfulness. He^ pro- 
mised never to part with the ring. 

[ cTOftTO fm sto TOtfts ^ few*! fe^ft* cv c*r 

TO i cTOftTO 

c* to toto w* c*i toi to ft i TO 

<71 COT \q HTTO Wtftt? TO1-TO1 TO?iM W TO*! f c*f 
affessi ipw c* <?r w^ri jrac* i 

Q. 8. Who else were going to be married ? 

[ TO TO1 ftvtflfc $®j ? ] 

Ana. Gratiano and Nerissa wanted and got the permission* 
to be married. Nerissa was Portia's attendant. 

[ csfftirft?n <*** <7ftni ftvtOT TOoti cn*i i 
croftns TOsrft^i ft®i i ] 

Q. 9. What gave the happy lovers a shock ? 

t TOT^ COT! ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio received Antonio's letter which said that' 
^Antonio had lost his ships and filled to repay the loan he~ 
•wed Shylock. ;* Shylock was adamant on cutting off a pound, 
vf flesh from Antonio's body. Antonio therefore wanted to 
see Bassanio just once before his death, 

[ TOfft® soft's* fi>fe crofts—viri TOftn cv 

wnttw cm T*mm m m TOro** to* to to , 
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, filter *rtni ft i ce* cw ^ 

■3$ ^ 1 1 vt* vjra mtifte ^rrmrPrOT 

TTf! Or*TO Ffa I ] 

. Q- io. How did Bassanio look when he read Antonio's 
Vetter 1 [ 4Ji«fcft'8n flfeiM *nsn? *m ?flTrft®r^ c*r«rtfi$*T ? 3 

Ani. Bassanio looked pale when he read the letter. 

f ffcfeiM Trt^tro i ] 

Q. 11. What did Portia say to Bassanio ? 

[ c*rftftsi ^rrRtftere ft ? ] 

Ant. Portia was very much distressed to know the 
^unhappy plight of Antonio She said that Bassanio should 
immediately rush to Antonio's help. She piomised to give 
Bassanio twenty times more than the money that Antonio 
took as loan. 

tuit^ft'es fine** *p*ri cwtr c*n?ftrai we *®i i cr 
wi c* <5rrt£ft®re mmi w* w ^rtrifte* wwit 
Train fcft® 1 <5nt*&ft® c* **4 *t?r farsfl*T m 
'frfal CE ^tEtft®CT wvt w 1 ] 

^Paragraphs 28-33 

Gist : Urged by Poitia, Bassanio immediately set out for 
Venice with a large amount of money which he came by after 
his marriage He was accompanied by Gratiano, who, too, was 
now married. The cruel Jew, however, insisted on having a 
pound of Antonio’s flesh, rather than money. Mean-while 
dressing themselves in men’s apparel Portia and Nerissa too set 
out for Venice. Portia assumed the name of Dr. Balthasar 
-and Nerissa came to be known as Dr. Balthasar's clerk. 

Ttirtf; *rcr ^trffts a r$\ 

town to, cnttfwra *rato *re? feto ^tan <m i 

■srw rto cstotwi i ww to ?nr cto* i •stop ctow 
*in ctotoi«CTfato ffcto ?*i i ctotoi ‘ws towito* 
to to to CTtoi mw* w! to toinra c?tor i ] 

Notes, *tc.: 'O my dear love’—'’tot* towr tot'; ‘O mjr 
dear husband’. Disfxiteh-WWWft »ftto W tor tot: send 
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off hastily or make haste. Dispatch— ‘get ( task, business ) 
promptly done, settle, finish off--(C,CXD.) Dispatch all busk 
ness —*tw TO ; do all work quickly. Be gone— 
3FS*n P'S ; get going. You shall have gold to pay the money — 
W CTO *TO WV CTOtTO cm5T1 orem pn ; you will be given 
gold with which to pay off the debt. Twenty times over— 

C^f*T i Fault —; defect ; mistake. Before this kind . 

Bassanio’s fault —srTTO ?TT*nf^8? ^fthf 

sTTTOnssr vfcrfiR P'STOT BTftsifc ; before this generous friend is 
harmed in any manner whatsoever on account of my dear 

Bassanio. As you . dearly bought—CSWItt ?r*R ^ ^»n f*fCT 

C*tU5 PCFCF; .since I have got you at so heavy a price. 1 will 

. you —<srtft ©toTOR ; that is, it is so 

much more the reason why 1 should love you deeply. 

Portia then . Bassanio— c*Tf?f*fFl w* «rtTO C*r C>f 

faCF ; then Portia expressed her willingness to be married 
to Bassanio, Before he set out—TO P'9 TO ; 

before he left the place. Legal right —; 

lawful right. To give. her money —TOf 'QZ^ 

'5rf*f ; TOf CfQTOl W3F ; in order to enable him to use 

her money lawfully. That same . married —'©erns farra 

pnr CTO ; their marriage was solemnised that very day. Gratiano 

. to Nerissa— TO cTO*im3 fatF TO ; Gratiano and 

ISferissa too were* married. The instant . married—wlztt 

f^rsf Tt'STi TOi^t ; immediately after their marriage. In 

great haste — ! ®rf% ; soon enough. Where .in prison — 

TOtft'S C*f«fro W ; where 

. Bassanio found Antonio behind prison bars. 

. The day . past— 4TO*(tC<ra 'srf&TO. ; because 

the last date fixed for repayment was over. The cruel...offered 
him— *rt*rrpP8 <?ri>W ftrw Ft^r 'Si CTO^n • the heart¬ 

less Jew refused the money offered by Bassanio. But insisted 
8 
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...Antonio's flesh— TO 4rt«fcf^6? <$* *rtW *rfX*r >6 ttttt ; he 
would have nothing but a pound of Antonio's flesh. A day 
was appointed —<4^lM ; a day was fixed. Cause — 

‘matter about which person goes to law, his case ; law-suit’— 

(C.O.D.). NTN*n i To try . of Venice—f&fhm 

*rf*n*TT3 W9I ; to settle this heart-rending 

dispute in the presence of the Duke of Venice. The chief 
magistrate in the old republics of Genoa and .Venice was 
usually called ‘the Doge’ ; atfta *m&9 

'The Doge' sTfc^f i Bassanio awaited— 

^ItNtf*T6 ^3^5 *rm ; Bassanio waited for. In dreadful 

suspense— ^>$54 NtW ; in painful and Anxious uncer¬ 
tainty. Event —result; outcome ; I The event of the 

trial —■srffisrra ; the result or outcome of the trial. 

Parted with—fawTS ; took leave of. When...her 

husband— TOI cntstTO «tN TPfa CWft f^rlN ; when 
Portia took leave of her husband. She spoke...to hijn—tt'StH 
mitt >rr^ ffos W ; she addressed words of 

encouragement to her husband. {She) bade him., .u/ith him—tt 
ETfa Tew tt fit* mf\r* **1 nzm ; she urged him to 

bring his dear friend. When he returned— C*I fi*t* • at the 
time of his return. Yet she feared —*5* ; still it was 

her fear that. It would . Antonio —'flTT^afi'8? ^£3 ; 

,Antonio would have to suffer a lot. When she...alone —C*I 

^<P1 ; When all had left her. She began . within herself — 

C*I '8ftafW ; she began to ponder within herself. 

Instrumental— Nt^tNJ ; helpful. If she could . 

Bassanio's friend—tt *tfw at«lW 

*Ttt* ; if she could be of any help in protecting the 
life of Antonio. Notwithstanding —; in spite of that. 

When she . her Bassanio —wt tt m NlWPreW far® 

; when she wanted to show Bassanio her respect for 
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him. Meek—*m 'Q ws ; mild and gentle. Wife like grace — 

*nft*pFs ; charm becoming of a wife. She had . wife-like 

grace - tipR TOF qwftq ; 

she talked to him with such charm and renderness as were 
becoming of a wife. She would submit—C*[ TO51 ; 

she would be guided by. In all things —in all matters. 
(Notwithstanding) that she would...superior wisdom—*tf^Q c*i 
c* farafc <PT ^rn§r -^rnsfi^r ^irnfl’ <§t? ‘iffhrc* 

«W1 «ftw*l «tn ^rtfJTE 4s<TTC ; in spite of the fact 

that she would always obey her husband and be guided by his 
superior wisdom in all matters. Submit —<P?1 ; obey. 
To be governed —5'0?TI ; to be guided, Superior wisdom 
—fifwi: greater wisdom. Called forth...action — 

=n ^ c^<P t%i 4*3!? ; feeling the urge 

to slough off inaction and do something. By the peril—; 

by the danger. Yet being now . husband’s friend —^ tsts 

jpsrtfro f^nr*T5 cw 1%f ^rmr vff5r*r 

; yet feeling the urge to do something to help her 
husband’s friend over the danger rather than pass time in 
inaction. She did.... own powers— ^5t? C*TffiTW( OTl 

srtas ; she did not consider herself worthless. 

. Sole-—, only. Guidance —faefaf ; 
■direction ; instruction. Perfect judgment—, 
unerring sense of what is best under the circumstances, By 
the sole .... judgment 

: depending on her own unerring sense of proportions. 
A t once —tsswr* ; immediately. Resolved —; decided. 

To go . to Venice— ; to make for Venice 

h’erself. Speak in . defence— tfTl*Sfas? *1^ ; to 

make out a case for Antonio. 

A relation—'Si’^SR ; a relative. Counsellor— 

"•advising barrister’—(C.O.D.), Who u>a$.in the law— fajf^ 
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wm c^hg^l, who-was a lawyer. To this .- 

she wrote—4$ cwf^8 TO* C4 f&ft Pm ; she 

wrote a letter to this gentleman named Bellario. Stating — 
f%ys *C?; giving a statement. Stating to him — 

*rmT4 ft*?®! f*rcir ; giving an account of the case. Desired 
his opinion —4$ spRC 1 ® Effpj ; sought his .advice. (She) 

(decided) that with his . by a counsellor ~C4 $T4 

C’TITt^'Q, CECtf ; she wanted not only 

his advice but also a lawyer's gown. Worn —past participle 
of‘wear’. Messenger —%; one who carries message. 

When . returned —f*ni ; on return of the 

messenger. Proceed —; *1®? U1®li4 ; go on; carry on. 

business. He brought ..to proceed —*t *£? 

c *it ww $*rcw»r-*raf»P5 mtf?34 f&6 fara at Pm; he 
brought back Bellario’s advice as to how to conduct the. 
defence case. Necessaxy —I Equipment *—araps^r 
*W1 ; appropriate dress. Everything- 1 ----her equipment—^9! 
snTf’SRpr *14 *n*?*wi ; whatever dress she needed for the 
purpose. 

Maid —*fPnnPf*1 ; female servant. Apparel —c*Tf4l* ; 

attire. Portia dressed . men’s apparel —C*rt?lPl3n Prcw ^4’ sjf?r 

C4p41 * 3 ^ 4 ? cTOT* «m ; Portia and Nerissa put on 
men's attire. Putting on— nf3<r!4 *r? ; wearing. The robes— 
CTO1* ; dress. She took “her clerk— P>CTO c*l 

Pl^ ; Nerissa, as clerk, accompanied Portia. Setting out 
immediately —41311 *T?; starting at once. They arrived at 

Venice —^141 f%pR ; they reached Venice. On the . 

the trial— pJ5T£44 J The cause . heard— fe* 444 

414*11? 41414^ ; just when the case was to be heard. Before 

the duke 'senate house —<6 CTOifaOT? . fcnfofere 
Wt? ; in the presence of the duke and senators sitting in the 
pexiate house. N. B. The senate was the supreme councii 
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of the ancient Roman state, originally only of patricians but 
later including the plebians. A Senator was the member of 
-a senate. CTfCV? ^ fasm$1 i< ®TO ^ 

s® fro, to < 5^0 «sr® Ht*rran c®i1^e 

*rfas® I “CTOfa” W ^ i WTien Portia . of 

Justice—C 9 rfaf5r*1 W §55®rbFtTO TO*r ; when Portia 
.arrived at the court oflaw. (When Portia) presented a letter 

. Bellario— CTOItfire? fife c*f*f ; when Portia 

submitted Bellario^s letter. The learned counsellor — fa® c4m *jf*l ; 
•expert lawyer. Saying he would...for Antonio—^«rl 
W f®fa faret 4Jtn>fart<3 \©^st5Tf% ft <5rftC®* ; setting 

•out that he would himself come to make out Antonio’s case. 
Prevented— fa?® ; stopped. Sickness— ; illness. ' But 

that . sickness— fas $ <5^®!? f®fa srffit® *TI?C3H ; but 

•he could not come on account of illness. Requested —^t?t? 
?s<ftfCT3 ; appealed. ( So he called Portia ) — fafa cnfafam^ 
^ ; he gave Portia that name. Be 

permitted —®f£? s C*r8?r1 ^ ; be given the permission ; be 

allowed. In his stead —i5ft *ffa?C® ; in place of him. He 

requested that . his■ stead—fisfe srfCW VRIC^R c?3 $ft 

®?F e f « fa® Wtsff® 3ftr® ctosi ; he 

appealed that the young and learned Dr. Balthasar may be 
allowed to plead in peace of him. This the duke granted— f®^ 
ust ; the duke granted this appeal. Much 

wondering— y ifac*lV fan? I Appearance —CS^ftl ; look. 

The stranger —; foreigner ; Much wandering . the 

stranger —fa£W*Fl1ifa CBTftt? ?fap*R fafafl® ?£? ; noticing 

\vith wonder .that the stranger was so young. Who was . 

i disguised —C? Hf%i® C? ®tC^ ?f? HI ; who was 

^disguised beyond recognition. By her counsellor's robes —TO 
C<TfaTC«ft WTTM ; thanks to her dress of a pleader. 
Wig— *r?prl ( Hi fa?1W?1 *i1ftH) ; false hair worn by judges. 
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Mratw I ‘tow, catafaai aaa, w?wfs aa aaw care 
veal ^8 i ^rranr to arrartoa crfta »*>t a^r? a^fihr fw \ s ?& 
grffcsrci ^6it? arteat atonar was flnw ^:aia catai 
tor at'© i art? ^ far to aaa estates caata ^s«ra cstatca* 
amcat staataa i' 

caratol aaa ct aitatto sreai aw? *rtrat ca toto ara 
sra, mi mc*i anatfa'sa catafaata to ^itaasr? toM 
srfac? i catfaat -Wwa to ara m i csrfaatcai '3 cafaara 
tore at* ?c?caa i to aca aren atart ajiarf=re « csrfa:,ieat 
f®faa aW aa I Ca«f Ka ajtalfa'© a**) MSI? 

CW^5 Caa I 

wattaa caa faa ac? areata faspr t$faarfatf5te-«p?^ 

M arai a^aro arftor Ma i ca ^n^jfasa <$?* ®rf$s ^ifta cto 
carat i fefaraa fotoa aap »$t *r4i1%^s ataarra faaica? to to 

$a I M totC?? *Rt*OTa TO gjWfo'Q atM to*Sa«la ^C«fT 
*it*w Mr® am i 

arrata fana^c^ catafaai toaiaaw$ w Wi i cMta aa? 
a^rca* ac* to <srraia <ri aca to i sea to «rmi to C a 
ifui^toa arcaa* gcto ws? i <snaa aca toca ara are am 
ft a*ca ca w to arratfa©? a^jg stager? asm are ntca i 
ato atffc* aarta cwrata to a?t*pre asreta are acato ca aa 
Ca sta atfta ^&®a fwt-^to mi nfasito ^f\9 <$t 
atfta fa? a|»g faacw <®ra farwa to atci acafacabai 
*?9r I'*" to?? C^t-Sfl^t? wt? l ft? f?Ff?Pjfa Ttft 

?nr cn Mi mi c??tcj? to 

?R M»T ! 

cat?fa?t? ^iw ^rtfr? tor^ i tt? m i 

Mwt? to*i to fsft 

Frt«i i 'e «rt?T8 c? c?*r $t? 

cat?t?s ^ atto ot i ?snr cat 

§app*r w ^a’apt« a? tor caatfl^a m 

jcaca 1 tor *ia i 
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c*rfirf*nri^N chPri +$&zm c^t? *r**i vnr*ra Prcw c^Prar 
cntvro nc? enfant^ w Htwt*r i wwts ^rem wn 'evi 
Ptstot ftrnt fefsrcH ^cn \ gtchoj fcnfv® H*P9J «w 
HtsiR ^mt? sHtfr sro sotcv—&p <$hh i&* c*rt*fH?i 
*CH HWl OTt1%6? ffc&fc ffa I Pw C^Pl ^tU5 

wthtoh ch ^rrfcPte* *rre *rsirt»r aret* wst fat'srt srmraH, Pp« 
hiv *rr«w sr^vsi 1 ft* sr^nrt*, w«i *rapQ Pp® ®s HTfawtHtip? 
(41 HftHt fofn c<Tfaf*ratt^ ^1%f%^5 ) gr $tv nRwrif 

H'ssm ora*i ?? 1 Hpra* PrcWtffa era f®^F 
fra frarc 1 irtcs c#\^f®ra cntw ^1* vt$rfa *raprl 
fra sra*ft CTfaPrerW cshi ra hi i 

Expl.: 'Dispatch all...dearly love you. 

* These lines are taken from Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice as fetold by Charles and Mary lamb. 

These words are said iby Portia to Bassanio. Portia has 
just learnt from Bassanio that Antonio, who had helped him 
to marry her, is on the point of death. He has failed to repay 
the money he had borrowed from Shylock, who is now going 
to cut off a pound of flesh from his body. 

Portia immediately tells Bassanio to rush to Antonio’s 
help. Bassanio is dear to her, and she cannot bear to think 
of Antonio’s dying on accont of Bassanio’s fault. Let Bassa¬ 
nio get twenty times more the money thin that Antonio 
borrowed from Shylock. Let him pay this to Shylock^and 
dissuade him from murdering Antonio. That Bassanio slTould 
have taken so much trouble on accpunt of her fills her 
with love and affection for him. These lines show how 
generous Portia is, 

HTt«m * 4 % *** 5t®r y >j \e chPj ®rrfs{ 

w fWnr c«kh» cH's'in rat* i 

HJtHtfjpare 1 cntvPRn HitHtPre? 
*tl HTO1® VtHUS C*ftra CH OH«Tt$PP6 HJtHtPreF* ETC* 
fra vw *rtrax raf*»r, ch <4*r t ra 

ww cn tt^i gt ra fraf**r vt Ptfra fra ch rat* ; 

«*t* wtH c*rs cw *4 ntftei huh cra$ 1 
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c*tt*Pnn wrk wr c* imtfke c*h 
l*$ *t* i *mrt^s few, *jwfae? cwrc? ^rr^re ntfi 
^ =ri i turtle *rr$»rre* *ftc* 
vnr ^n*r® 9 i ^rcmfrs i fom fes <?1 

^Tt^Qt^ <(=? ^^1 CW W* fffTO ?rh* 1 «t? ww sntmfro 

^ $t?rs ^1 cwr c*rt«f 5 nrt? $*r?r ?rf»itf 3 te* «rf« c&cn 's 

csn? ^ snr*t* 1 cnt?f%in ^^5 inirs $1 *$ cw 

WH 13 fftN 1 

Grammar and Composition : lose a hair —'hair 1 is nbr- 
mally uncountable, but here ‘a* has been used for the sake 
of emphasis. 

dearly bought—' dearly' is an adverb of manner. 

She would...to Bassanio —notice that this sentence can be 
reversed : Bassanio would be married to Portia. 

the instant they were married —notice the cataphoric 'the': 
the specification is in the immediate situation ‘they were 
married.’ 

The day of payment etc .—notice the absolute construction. 
dreadful suspense—no article—uncountable noun. 
the trial —anaphoric 'the', specification is in the situation 
already mentioned. 

it would go hard with him —note that ‘hard’ is an adverb of 
manner. 

bade him bring —notice the bare infinitive after the transi- 
iive ‘bade’ (past tense of ^bid’—pronounced ‘bad’) 

be instrumental —‘instrumental’ is predicative adjective, 
notwithstanding—sentence adverb. 
meek and wife-like— epithets, 
called forth —verbal idiom. 

she did nothing doubt—' nothing’ has an adverbial function 
here. 

setting out—group verb. 

presented a letter —indefinite article before 'letter'— 
unspecified countable noun. 

he was...by sickness —notice the use of the passive voice. 
No article before ‘sickness’—uncountable noun. 
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Short Questions and Answers 

/ 

Q. 1. Why did Portia want to be married before Bassanio set 
out ? [ ^rmtfsre vtOTfar c«rr<it%n www 5T$w c*R ? ] 

Ans. Portia wanted to marry Bassanio before he set 
out because she wanted to give him the legal right to her 
money. 

[ c*rt?fo?ri win qsrtesmw nrf«f^tn ffaw stw 

new c*r ntaji wntn wtew faffs mrs Fftw i ] 

Q. 2. When did Bassanio and Grationo set out for Venice ? 

I smHtfsre w carf^ratFri *p*re nwni w ? •] 

Ans. They set &ut for Venice immediately after their 
marriage. 

[ f*rrs ntntn *nm«r£ wt*i fwftn wn i ] 

Q. 3. W/iat did the cruel jew want to do ? 

; [ Fftfon ? ] 

Ans. Shylock was adamant on cutting off a pound of flesh 
from Antonio's body to which the bond entitled him. So the 
day of trial was fixed. 

cwci> ftew *w*rfaw* i wt$ ftstnra ffa fv? wnt ] 

Q. 4, How did Portia bid goodbye to her husband ? 

[ cwfnni wnr cwnrofcn f^wtnr f^i ? ] 

Ans. Portia tried to cheer her husband up when he set 
out. She tried to encourage him too. 

[ vtarWcw cntnf*nri wtn sttftop ^nrw st$si i cn wttw 

fcrot* ffaww crtfrwww \ ] 

Q. 5* Why did Portia resolve to go to Venice ? 

I c*rfaf*i*i cw*r niwm ? ] 

Ans. After Bassanio had left, Portia thought to herself 
:what more she could do to save the life of herjhusband’s friend. 
She had full confidence in her power of judgment and she 
made up her mind to go to Venice and defend Antonio. 

v [ vrwfte vfwsrfa *nr c*rtaf5rcn *rr*R vr ffcwi or wtw 
trAw trmre ww. «rr? #1 ^?rw *rtcs i $fw» 
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'em vrtu <5rfTJ fk*, mi feftnR fonr 

WTC OTT ^?sf I ] 

Q. 6. Who was Bellario ? Why did Portia write a letter to 
him ? [ crofts C*P %sr ? $1* *FtC* C*fT*ftn fife *ft4t*T C3R ? ] 

Ans. Bellario was a lawyer. He was a relative of Portia. 
Portia wrote to him asking his advice about the defence of 
Antonio’s case. 

[ crofts ftnR mi 

*rtro cot cntsfro $nr ^tc* fife *rfferaft3i 7 ] 

Q. 7. How did Portia dress herself and her iraid 1 

[ cnfaftrn ftcw m\ *rf?stft^i ^ *hr ? ] 

Ans. Portia and her maid Nerissa put on men’s apparels. 
Portia looked like a young counsellor and Nerrissa her clerk. 

[ cnt?f*nn mi nft&tft^i ^ row i cnftftraw 
we c$^fa mi CTftrfc* oti crofts* i ] 

Q* 8. When did they arrive at Venice f 

[ ro wi.ftfOT ? ] 

Ans. They set out at once and reached Venice on the 
very day of the trial. 

[ *t3H vfal ftrenrm fOT$ f%fOT i ] 

Q. 9. TFAaf did Portia do on her arrival there ? 

[ cro^r c<fta cnfaftrcri ‘ft ? ] 

Ans. Entering the high court of justice, Portia gave the 
Duke her credentials. It was the letter from Bellario, in which 
the learned counsellor said that but for illness he would come 
himself and plead for Antonio. However, he hoped that the Duke 
would allow Dr. Balthasar (that is Portia) to represent him. 

[ «rr?t*iro tot cnt*ftr?n mu 

i uili fw crofts* m —mtft ftrc*ftt®R c* 

ftft w ro^fte* i 

$t* Rt*n ft*i c* ftfc** ®: roromw (c*rt*Pnrfc*) $ti 

afaftft® cwr«R i ] 

v_. Q» 10* What did the Duke think of Portia t 

[ cnftfmi ft '©t^R ? ] - 
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Ana. The Duke permitted Portia to plead for Antonio- 
He very much admired hex robes and bar large wig. 

[ ?*?t? » 

f%ft ^ftricnw^^ to *raprt? i ] 

Paragraphs 34*38 

Gist ; In the trial''scene Portia saw the cruel Jew, Antonio 
and Baasanio. But nobody could recognise her because she 
was in disguise. The situation was grave but Portia was equal, 
to her task. She spoke very beautifully about the quality of 
mercy which touched everybody's heart but that of the cruel 
jew. Sbylock would have nothing but the pound of Antonio's 
flesh. Bassanio offered to pay him as much money aB the 
jew demanded provided he spared the life of Antonio. There* 
being no alternative now, Portia said that the law of the- 
land must be obeyed. Shylock thought that Portia was speaking' 
in favour of him. He shouted that she was as wise and impar¬ 
tial as Daniel. 

s ftyit?? tfro cm?ft?i ft^j? opr 

?nmfts^ cnsf i c*r wwn fm mr?* c 5 ^ ffcire 
me? ft i w-*rcfrir, ft* cm?ft?i m? mftc?? 

ft®n - c*r mmri to; ©t?«i ft®[—mre 

ft?j? m? sm V* i ^rf^fts? mfe 

wv$\ ^rr? fti$ c 5 ^? ‘srf^fte? #1?^ m ftre* 

to i>tmi ft? c? me?* ewe? <*& ?rwft'© ?®r*r i 
fcmsrm m «rw? cm?ft?l wr c? <w*r? St? i 

jrtts’Rj m?*? cm?ftTi cm? ?? m? ?s«n to i c? ffcw*. 
*pc? ?c?r ^ c? cm?ft?n csftc?^? tofi ft?w i 

Notes, etc*: And now . trial —^?t? ^ 

^ i Portia...around her— cm?ft?1 m? Ft?*[tC*T CSC? C*f*M 
Portia took a quick look af her surroundings. He knew .... 
disguise— ft* W?“I W3>. ^Jfttft'Q Iwr® *i1?sT sfl 

but be could not recognise her because of her disguise. He 
was---Antonio —C* *?Tt^fts? mt* ; he stood near 

Antonio. Agony —ftm? 5 ®! ; terrible anguish. Distress — 
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; anguish. In an agony ••••••his friend^S T? WW 

•^PTOl » *PTfW TOT; pained hnd agonised by what 

'was happening to his friend. Bassanio looked so woebegone 
obviously because his friend had to suffer on his account. 

Arduous —; difficult. The importance . task— 

*rtf$TCW ; the weight of the momentous duty. Engaged 
-in —• busy with. The importance...engaged in — 

'■^tcw C*Tt?f*ral imfm'Q'te ; the seriousness of the difficult 
duty which Portia had to perform. Tender lady —C^tTO 'S 
; kind-hearted lady. Proceeded in the duty — ■'Q&R 

7 P p Tt 1! R waro ; went on to do the duty. She . 

to perform— V 1 ^ Wt? Cfl ; which she had 

taken upon herself to do. Undertaken —; 

taken upon. Perform —TO1 ; carry out. She boldly 
---perform —C*T flOTTfirjf C*f CTOt* fere 'Cl WX 

CTf ; she boldly went about to do the 

duty which she had taken upon herself. Addressed — t*R 
; spoke to. And first... to Shy lock —<7f *rl$ 6 1 < K < t 
; turning first towards Shylock she sad. 
/Allowing —rere fare ; admitting. That hs..•Venetian law — 
tfafaffa vvjjtfit 'St? $rlre ; the Venetian law gives 

ihim the right. To have —C*TT® WfTf?T fare ; to exact. 

The forfeit —Tl TKWte TO (ifirf^fa'a? 

’STIn^T ) ; the thing forfeited (i. e. a pound of Antonio’s flesh), 
forfeit—‘penalty for breach of contract’—(C. 0. D>). Ear 
pressed —stated. Allowing that.••the bond — 

to TOwirt^ to$ <srfyre 

^Ttre, CTre fare ; conceding that he has the 

' s 

lawful right to demand the forfeited thing in fulfilment of 
the agreement. Quality of mercy— tST ; the virtues 

of mercy. She spoke •••of mercy —Vf*H1 *W3i < 1 )^ *r*[TOTre 
<£5 45foT ; she spoke so appealingly about the virtues of mercy. 
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At would have softened any heart —C^TxfST 
'3PTT3 CWC^ ; as would have melted any heart. N, B. The authors 
mean that Portia made out a case for mercy so. appealingly 
that even the most hard-hearted person would be moved to 

pity, cwp V 9 csri^RPi to cz* cnt?fw! tfUR w 

"TO cv 

Wrr*FOT OT 'e&t? I ; fM*r ; 

; insensible j unkind. But the„.Shylock* s —C<R*f f*rfa 
5 Ti^«'ic<N TOTi ; other than Shylock’s. Saying —^ ^*Tl TOf; 
commenting. It dropped —Wl TOf ; it fell. As the gentle 
rain —iSrfe ; like rain coming gently down. From 
heaven...beneath —CTOP ; from the sky above down 

to earth. Is dropped^plaee beneath—OTSR <srfat*f ^TffSr^ 
finrf¥sr TO *rfw ^ ; mercy 

drizzles as sweetly and gently as slow rain does from heaven. 

How mercy .. blessing —^PSfl $«T 'srtf^R. 

how mercy was two blessings combined into one. It 

blesses . receives it —Wt^Sl W ; 

it ennobles both the giver and the recipient. Became — 
TOT'S ; suited. Monarohs—T\Z&[ ( ; 

sovereigns. Crowns —; headwears for kings. Bow 
itx'their crowns —C^R ^PC3 *IC^ 

C^nf'S C*Ti3R ; how mercy suited the chiefs 

of states better than crowns. Being an attribute of God 
Himself— W\ S®! TO ^^Ttrsr? *1 Ti ; by reason of 
thelfact that it was the quality of God Himself. Attribute — 
'©*1 ^quality, Earthly —*ftflfar ; material. Earthly power., tc 
t ^r^rr 'erf; material 

power becomes nearly equal to divine power. In proportion — 
<?& ; to the extent. Tempered— fSrfSw? ; 

mixed in due proportion. As mercy••'justice—rfe^ C*T ’TfaTO®? 

Wl n& ftfens ; to the extent in which justice 

is combined with mercy. N. B. Portia meant to say that. 
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•mercy is divine virtue. Man resembles God in that he too 
is capable of mercy. He should remember that the purpose* 
of justice is to bring the derelict closer to God, and not to 
crush him. So while delivering justice -one should be inspired 

by s spirit of mercy rather than of vengeance, 

C3 15*1 I TOT 31^133 

c*r c*rs 3 pti 3*3 vs *rtc* i to 3t«ri c*r 
3*^3rj[ro 3ife3* (nrrf&f*rs to* *rRR 3 *to mra'ft 3c*r c*r 
) <&^T31OT *fft*T3^ 3Rt$ f%5lm ^WJI— 

3*?1 •T3 I Bid —•'oiIct*! 3*?9T ; ordered. Remember —*513*1 3t3T$ ; 
hear in mind. She bid..•remember —C3 ’*53*1 3tTO? ; 

ehe told Shyiock to bear in mind. That as we-’ for mercy — 
srmi 3 s 3 5fl fTR? i *fr , 1 3>f3 ; just as we all beg for mercy. 

The same...show mercy — $ ©t*fal CTO*3t '®rRtC?3 3*31 
■SWlfTO ^6¥l ^fb® ; that very prayer should inspire us to be 
merciful. Shyiock only answered her —31^3* C3R®T J<s^ ^53 
RC3 ®t3 3^3T C*f3 3535!; Shyiock had only this to say. Desir¬ 
ing —£f3*t*r 3*C?; expressing the desire. The penalty... 
the bond —3f*n® wR3t*Tt3 ^*[3; fulfilment of the condi¬ 
tions stated in the bond. 

Is he-••...the money ?’—C3 f3* iM3*1 Rr® TO3f *T3 ? Cannot he 
pay the money (that you gave him as a loan). 

Bassaniojthen . the Jew —3TTWfTO §^[^3* f?F® ; 

Bassanio then agreed to pay. The payment...should desire —Rr 
* 3t^t3 ^3*ici>3 TO$*I ^[f5f C3f*I C3 fHC® Ft3 ; as many times'more 
than three thousand ducats as he wanted (in payment of,the 
loan advanced by him). Which Shyiock refusing — 

3ff^5f3S <2J®rl"3Tf® ; this- offer being rejected by 

Shyiock. Still insisting... flash— 43* nt$CI 3t°3.IC3*ti> 
<3^9313 W*3T ®3’*T'S 3*313 ; demanding a pound of 

Antonio's flesh even then. Bassanio begged —3It3tf3''9 
3*3®T; Bassanio solicited. Endeavour —C53>1 3»*c3 ; try. Wrest— 
^3t3lR 31 C31WR ; twist. The learned young. . a little—ffa ^3*3 
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fops yrrsrn c*rwf? criM whh ; the 
young pleader would try to put a rather distorted interpretation 
onthe law. Gravely —seriously. Law* once...be altered 
—^rr? nt«^ cvre ntt* sn ; * 

once enacted, the la ws cannot be changed. Altered-* ; 

changed. Hearing _ be altered—* rto TMr^l, cnfatot* 

WP $$ ?F«TI ; having heard from Portia that the laws 
are unalterable. It seemed to him —OTT 3*1; he thought. 

That she _ his favour— (71 '®1V *KW$ ; that 

she was making out a case for him. *A Daniel . judgment !’ 

—C*R ftbl'CS 3R7TCER ; it seems to me that in 

the person of Dr, Balthasar a judge as great as Daniel is sitting 
in judgment. N. B. The story of Daniel is told in the 
Bible— Booh of Daniel. He was a Jewish judge well-known 
for his impartiality. [See Additional Notes ] ®Ttf*lt?iC*ni • 

Book of Daniel-4 ^105 I ffcft 

f*n>tW ; i How I,..^honour you J 

—& fa TOT anrrsc CWtV ; I do not know how I can 

show you my respect adequately. How much . your looks — 

<,c$1dl4 ^pRty ,* you are very much 

wise for your age. 

i 4vr* tiw^ vtot# ^ i FfantiTr ^stfara 
cw cn®i» (7f cwr, my 

fr % c yE » ra wsr yrmtto c*rf?tofty»' tore *rf?3T ri i y^y $«r 's 
yyyty fafe sra <7T 4Tt<%fSrflv nfc*r *itor to i 

cy ysfty c*rr?rto yrr^ to m? ^^5 mty* 

>rf^Q yscv sjpyto, myt <tj my y*6yr 

' ^5 3*1 1 mm <?rytocwftr* ^y 1 fafaf ta 

yrto ^tom-yto ytrwte wtrfy o^srfy wtoty 
cy ^rtry m cro tot *pry$try <7f wty yt^yy wi w 
<y m ^y^rta fafa yto^ yt?i *rry c«r y*to srarms *itor 
tos *rtry 1 c*rfyft?ri wi cv ^ y$> cm fayfay my 
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CSajfa fSwe>1W$ ^Rt'G $?T I fifap c W SSTSft 

sflvrWt?—c? ot $V\ c*r ot ’sri w tot i wt 
*** 'STO? faf*i$r i *raih f<bla^t*i *iRiir *m ftfare 

^ wfri nf?rsr'ir«ft *rtf«ra ^wi *Fwr? ^rr^T ot 'set > 

*rr* cot ^srft 3Tw<apRm crrws? *rfa5F5rfn^ 

^ i c*rfaf*rcrl c*r ^ ?ki <r ^rlwt 

cpr wfat^r ^i wt?fwf\s wtew w*n r 

*rfrl i 

c’rtafSrerr? «f^rror *rtt*RF sj%*?3$ ^^rTsfl - wfiwtot 

‘'Q? 1% c^Ffa wtfr <r$ Y c*rftf*rerl f&rsrRfl ^RPT i 

?rwf^6 ?3n3T <r 1%^ c^t% *pf 

OT (R wtt cot i $$ sm* ^rft^ arentwr mrt<^s$ 
** *rt^© Nft*r <r cot§ i viut^ri? wsti ^ ^rmf^a 
f%w to«i *rfatw ^<r>5 «mrwi - 

I C»mf%l wtwfiR wot f?*i c 5 ? erffct&w 
'wttwra <rot nfsrc^R w *na i *rtt=T *rNhw thr ti~ 
cOT^ot w«ri t9pt *rf|arc* ot®t c? « ot nrwl w 

I WT (R ^WW, “OT STtfOTW fablu W3CW ?TO { 
fro f^OTR* sjcotst, wi*Rtcw <5^ <r>I in trtr w1% i wtnOT 
ww«i csOTt? ^ot ww <Rt% erfh r 

®*pl* *. She spoke—received it. 

These lines are from The Merchant of Venice of Shakespeare 
as retold by Charles and Mary Lamb. 

This is the adaptation of a very famous passage on mercy 
by Portia. Shy lock the Jew is adamant on cutting off a 
pound of flesh from Antonio's body Portia, alias Dr. 
Balthasar, said that fcuough the Jew could lawfully do so^ 
he should be merciful.' Mercy is a great viture—a double 
blessing. It b estes both the giver and the taker, and it is 
as Boothing as gentle rain. But Portia's deeply moving speech 
• did not touch the hard heart of the cruel Jew. 

wrt«m $ ?f^5 st*bf \q c*jf% »fji^ ^rfun® wt v fti c yfr 

«ro„ M*?5 t uit i wi 
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c*rfaf*rwt* <5K*r f?rc*re $$$ i »firf^rQ? m 

cw w h^h c<&$ fnro Hltw i c*rfa1%?l 'em 

Hm*rf«rfa -sm c$r *rf?vs ntw, 

«t?r *F*n wfa ^fw i wrnrriTCi ^ ^ m--«s 

^r|-f»m i wt^n w arftei §®ara nr^t - w\ ^rrf^Hw^r, 
firarffo* cHi^rtm i f^i cnfirfrofa h^si 

fn$* nsfen **w Hi l 

Expl. : She bi& Shy lock . show mercy. 

These lines are from The Merchant of Venice as retold by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

8 hylock the Jew insisted on cutting off a pound of flesh from 
Antonio’s body. But Portia said that even though Shylock 
could lawfully have the flesh, he should show mercy. 8he 
advised Shylock to remember that as all of us at some time or 
other pray for mercy, we should be prepared to give it as and 
when the occasion demands. Mercy is a great virtue—it 
ennobles both the giver and the taker. 

^rnKri s <s$ st^h « enfir ®irf*[ ^ arfKN<& 

f%f*R I 

m ^ Ht\H CH*ri> fHTO ?RJ- 

*fRPF? i c*rr?rfH?ri ch, *f*he £ 

HT’H nteff, ^®11 wl I CH 

■jrh w c*r chichi hi c^tini hhht ww ^rtrnwH 

«fthTO ^ srfHlw* *n>Ht? ^T%*r ^thItotq HHt? 

£Ff*fH H*?1 I '®«1, ?H51 Srfftfl 

&5ZW$ CW ^#H I 

Expl. i * A Daniel *".„y our looks T 

These lines are taken from The Merchant of Venice as retold 
* by Charles and Mary Lamb. When Shylock refused to show 
mercy to Antonio, Bassanio requested Portia disguised as Dr. 
Balthasar to wrest the law a little to save Antonio s life. But 
Portia refused to do this. It is in this context that Shylock 
made this remark. 

He described Portia as impartial and just as Daniel. In 
fact Daniel symbolises great^wisdom. Shylock was obviously 

9 
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elated. He thought that he would now get leave to cut off 
the pound of flesh from Antonio’s body. So he was all praise 
for Portia. He said that he was much wiser for her age. 

* Tit *01 S Ffafa 'Q ref? STJTsr V Wf 

Sjfte I <2PF*fa 

?jreff^s *s% ?T|3f®rfwt7r?? s?tyre«f*rtff c*rt?f*f?‘tt^ 
?P?®f C? CR C*R 4Tt^f*TG? 'Spfa'T <TtFT?t? WRf *5Tf$re? 4^5 
«pf?mri ?>c? i refT?f*r?ri ^ i <a^ 

(R c*ft?f*rcrtre* ref^rer^? tosi srftrat?*) ?c*i 

^s? 3 ! I f??ti? 'Sfftref? OHf^TS 3 ! I 

$srf?^ 3nr i re re iati^Irs? re^ rec?> »a?i? 
i«R5 *rt^« *rire re 5 ^ re? I? re ntre i v\$ re refTst??!? 

-swret? ^®r i re re wt? ??re? ^Rt? re reft 

wt^t i 

Grammar and Composition s the merciless Jew —anaphoric 
‘the’—the specification is in the situation already described— 
’merciless’ is an epithet. 

The importance of the arduous task —‘importance 1 is an 
uncountable noun—‘the’ is cataphoric—the specification is in 
the immediate situation—‘arduous’ is an epithet. 

this important trial —‘this’ is a demonstrative pronoun. 
an attribute of God Himself —notice the intensifier ‘Himself’. 
in proportion —no article before ‘proportion 1 —it is a set 
phrase 

She boldly proceeded — boldly is an adverb of manner. 
she addressed herself —‘herself* is a reflexive pronoun. 
earthly power —‘earthly* is an attributive adjective. 
which Shylock refusing—an absolute construction. 
gravely answered —‘gravely’ is an adverb of manner. 
hearing Portia say —note the bare infinitive after ‘hearing’. 
It seemed to him that...his favour—'that she was...favour *— 
in apposition to It. 

How I do honour you 1— Exclamatory Sentence . 

I honour you very much— Assertive. 

How much elder are you than your looks t —Eaclamatory 
You are much elder than your looks— Assertive. 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Looking around her 9 what did Portia see ? 

[ ^ CW C*T5f ? ] 

Ans. Looking around her, Portia saw the cruel Jew and 
Bassanio, who was standing beside Antonio. Baseanio could 
not recognise Portia because she was disguised as I)r. 
Balthasar. 

[ srawr cnrafen ^ 3Tt*rtTO^ prut* 

fPm nt*®! m <Pt?«i <tt ^n^f^tnRr *riu«i i ] 

Q. 2- What gave Portia courage ? 

[ ^ fwf^t ? ] 

Ans. Poitii was fully conscious of the importance of her 
task. She rose equal to the occasion. The importance of her 
task gave her courge. 

[ cntirfwl ^ *53*5 ?W.% I & 

c*rt*fT m i * 53 * 5 ! mm 

ffi«rf5*r 1 ] 

Q. 3. What did she say to Shy lock 1 

[ <?! ^ ? ] 

Ans. She told Shylock that under the Venetian law he 
had the right to cut otf a pound of flesh from Antonio's body. 
But he should be merciful. Mercy is a great virtue. It is as 
soothing as gentle rain. It is a double blessing. It ennobles 
both the giver and the taker It is an attribute of God Himself 
There are moments in life when everybody solicits mercy. 
So everybody should be ready to show mercy. But Portia’s 
speech did not touch the hard heart of the Jew. 

' [ <7T m$*m^ c*r m 

nf^a mm c^fta srfrot* « fro wta 
i **ri to ^ * 1 1 ca*tTO 

96} i **m to Ma*f i mm to* sffhsl 

i *5*i i wfaiTrl «w 

«rtr*r *r*R mv$ wt srfsfal msus ?*?r i vrt TOrtro wi avfa 
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wRr ww «rl^c$ i 1¥g cnTatwt? an^an vto 
^ an i ] 

Q. 4. TT/iai did Portia ask &fhylock to remember ? 

[’c*rt?f*r?n *rt$*rvcv wi wi vfifc* fw ? ] 

Ans. She asked Shylook to remember that ae every man 
prays for mercy, that 'same prayer should teach him to show 
mercy. 

[>rtt*PFtv c*r trn ffa c*r 
van cr?t ^ri? c*rl «rt«fcri van w^r fw 

f=TT® 3*1 ] 

Q. 5. What was Shylock's answer to this ? 

[ >rf!*n:*ra ^s<r aft fesr ? ] 

Ans. Shylock still insisted on having the pound of flesh. 

[*n$^v ^ nr^o am* c*6*tar wu 

I ] 

Q. 6. What did Bassanio offer to avoid the murder ? 

[ *rt*tf*Q ^ ww *ft Ft^sr ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio said that in exchange for Antonio's life he 
was prepared to give Shylock as much money as he demanded. 

[ arji*Tf*s c* 4Tt^f^3? 'sFfaH* f*f=fara ans. 

^nr c* v5^ fare i ] 

Q. 7. What did he tell the young counsellor ? 

[ C* OT«I re^faTCV ? ] 

Ans. He requested the young counsellor to interpret the 
law in such a way as to save the life of Antonio. 

[ (7i wi car 1%far (7R ’iiTt^fae* «t«i ^TFfarf* 

nrfare* fare* a^** i ] 

Q. 8. What did Portia say to this ? 

[ c*rt*Pi*i <4re wi ? ] 

Ans. Portia made it perfectly plain that, once esta¬ 
blished, laws cannot be changed. 

« [ c*ri3lwi ws i^ <ot car ^srt$* vt? 

sre m i ] 
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Q. 9. What did Shylock say upon this ? 

[ 4U5 *rt$TO W ? ] 

Ans. Shylock was very pleased to hear this. He 
thought that the counsellor was speaking in Itis favour. He 
said that Portia was as wise and impartial as Daniel. He was 
all praise for her. 

[ <F«rl w i to ca vfo 

Wl I 7T Am 7T fim W 

i (7f a»r^^r ^nr i ] 

Paragraphs 39-48 

Gist : Since the Jew would accept nothing but a pound 
of Antonio's flesh, Portia had no choice but to let him have 
it his own way. Beady to die, Antonio shook hands with 
Bassanio and asked him not to grieve for him. It was a heart¬ 
breaking scene. Bassanio said that however dearly he loved 
his honourable wife, he was prepared to sacrifice all he had to 
save Antonio’s life. Gratiano too made similar remarks. Portia 
and Nerissa were not at all displeased, but they reminded 
their respective husbands that it was good that they made 
them in their wives' absence. 

*rr?rrf s <^5 4rr%f^9<i <nz& w WWi ^rr? 

( 7 TR sfl, $ cnt?f5f?rtir nre vws ?tfw wfsi wim 

ari i aca w 

to x** tot i 35w?r-fwfa*F i ^rwf^'6 Am 

ca wr wrfw sri c^r, $Tt$f5re* «t«i 

to >pt cfl OThi aw i to* 

tot i c*rf<rf%?n \q cRl%yn wri>$ m *1 ^r?i 
^rfrm to fto c*, 

*mri i 

Notes, etc. * Portia now . at ths bond —C’Tt^fwi 

, W ; Portia now wanted 

.to see the bond herself. When she . read it — 1 $T? *P?1 .* 

having read the bond. This bond is forfeited —*T«|% 
^ftWSTt'Q m ; the thing stated in this bond is now 
being confiscated. By this . a pound of flesh —jtw 
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^ *rt&« arK*r <&&> *rfr?; 
the law permits the Jew to get a pound of flesh. Law¬ 
fully —; by law. Claim —Tff^T ^RTi; demand. 

To be . Antonio's heart—^ 1 <7T f^frsaj TW 

C4»tt> ftc 1 ® *Ttr?; which he can cut off from any part 
nearest to Antonio's heart. *Be merciful —’TO ; be forgiving. 
Bid me —let me. Tear —C*F®T1 I 

But no . Shylock show —VSTt 

4^C4 *Ti ; but the heartless Shylock was determined nob 
to pardon. By my soul —'srfat? fwf%T f^TB - 4^1% I 2 

swear —'5Ttf*r 4®if^ ; I say for certain. Alter me —'$rt 5 rta a^5 

*rf?R^T ^?lr^5 ; to make me change my decision. There is no 
...alter me-VP^UR fw^rfa »$aR *lf%F <& Tl to TO 

W® *rtC*; none can persuade me to change my 
decision. Ton must.,.the knife —ff^T^rtTO? W3J ^fsr 

C^Tfarfa ; be ready to lare your bosom for the 

knife. Bosom —^ ; breast. Was sharpening —*ffa ; 

was giving a point or keen edge to, was whetting. A long 
knife —^4^1 ®W1 ff?TO I Eagerness —enthusiasm. Have 
you anything to say —t%fj Wt?T ^srtrs ? do you want to 
say anything in self-defence ? 

Calm —SP'TftS; unruffled ; quiet. Besignaiion —; 
helplessness ; surrender. Resignstion—‘uncomplaining endu- 
ranee of sorrow or other evil’ {C.O.D.). He had...say — 

C^t l He had for death —TOTfa W3J <7f TO 

; he was prepared to die. Give me your hand 
—C^Tartlf*TtWt«rl Tl6 ; let us shake hands. Fare you 

well —fwf?T; adieu. Grieve not— *Tl ; do nob 
blame yourself. That I am., for you- CStUlT <5TtW 

iSftsrf? ^T»H ; that I have to suffer so much for you. 
Commend me —W1 TO; talk about me. Tell her...loved 
you—^\i$ ^srtfSr o$T*rtC4> 4^ 'si cf M i 
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Deepest —; most deep ; sharpest. Affliction 
—tHTfa**! H3TH1 ; great distress. * Antonio, I am..-life itself — 
ft 4HH$ 4WH C*T ^rTNtir «t«PR f&?T; I love my wife as 
much as I love my own life. Esteemed —$ considered. 
But life itself,'-your life—fm Wrft C5W5 (tt% 

^tthih srta c=r^—^rt^rnr «rh, wRI? at «d*r cirriM 

H? ; but nothing in the world—neither my life nor my wife— 
is more important than your life. Sacrifice —^Ti ; give 
up This devil —“R'StH : this veritable satan, I would’ ”devil 
here—* it "TWt^ HH HVf ftos ntft ; I am prepared 

to give up everything I have to this satan. To deliver you — 
<RTta WE Hi ^ ; to free you ; to 

save your life. 

Z%s kind-hearted lady —H^WHl HfVll; the generous lady. Offen¬ 
ded —^QHl ; displeased. The kind-hearted---her husband 
—HS5V3 nftsfl H^THT ^TtFTl ’SPFBH? 511 ; the gene¬ 

rous lady was not at all displeased with her husband. For 
expressing .. .as Antonio—' ^Tt^fHG? 4HH <*)<!>£ff^ 

W OTpT WStH ; for making it plain that he 
loved his sincere friend Antonio very much. la these strong 
terms— *’**(% ®lTf?T; in such unambiguous language. Yet 
could not.> answering —Hi *Tfar®! Hi ; however she could 
not but Bay. Could not help —Hi ^ftHl ; could not 

refrain from, or could not prevent. 4 Your wife...little thanks 
—rctHt? ft C^tH f^3 Hi ; your wife would not 

thank you at all. If the were present —HfH CH 'SHfcH HTTO ; had 
she been here. To hear...this offer — 

TSHC^T; had she heard you make this offer. 

Copy—*W?H *I m\ ; imitate. Who loved...lord did—& «1? 
HfHtHH HH f?P§p£ '5l*IHtH'$; who was fond of 

imitating his master. Thought —^tH^T; considered. He must 
...like Bassanio’s —HJtHtfHQH HSpCHT? HI5 UHT6 Wl ; he 
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should echo Bassanio’s speech. He said t ...Nerista*s hearing — 

(PJ ; he said within Nerissa’s earshot. 
Who was—the side of Poitia—W CWT«?fa c*ftTO TO CTOtaB 
*rtC*r ^TPT ; who, dressed like a clek, and seated 

by^ Portia, was writing. 1 piotest —TOT 
^rtf^T C*Tfa«f1 ; I solemnly declare. 1 wish...in heaven — 
srTTO TO C*T rfk CTO nt VS ; if only she could 
go to Heaven. Entreat —Wl ; implore ; appeal. Some 
power there —; some supernatural or 
divine power there in Heaven. I wish...power there— 'SfW? 

to ^ srtsi <7f *rf? to u ixft *r%? 3TO ^to 

*1TO ; # if only she could go to Heaven to appeal to some 
divine power. To change...this currish Jew —C*W ^"9 
’Tf'f f^r ^TO ; to change the cruel 

attitude of this cur-like Jew. Curnsh —C*NT ^^3 >f^*t ; 
like a cur. 

It is well...her back— <St*=T $W\ \st3 C*fTO *T| ^*ff*sfw.ss 
^FTST ; "you are acting wisely in that you say 

this in her absence. Else you- ■ unquiet house —*51 *fl C®t*Tl? 

sfn? '®P*rtf% CTO ; otherwise you would have lost your 
domestic peace- 

Impatiently —; having lost patience. Trifle — 
^Rd ; waste. We trifly time —^fl^nrl TiCW ^RTf% ; 

we are wasting time by talking nonsense. I pray —^Tff^ ^TfW 1 ^ 
; I request. Pronounce —;*pass judg¬ 
ment. Pronounce the sentence —; pass judgment. 

Awful—^^9 ; fateful. Expectation —1 ; hope. Every 
heart...for Antonio — 
f^l - j everybody grieved for Antonio. 

wsfiFf 8 c*rfaPrari wr cw& 

I C*liM **$ %f\T5 3®T ; jfWTOl 

ssrffrFB tSTT^ne* fsRP&OTT CTO ^ 
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cfttfc fitus *rtOT i” ^r?n?r r *rt$®reRs wro “totor ; ^f*i 
fro j%n3i fcr? c^fT5 ft's i” 

to t^fw to V5$ Ri ; 'Q w, M ^rrf? 

<5!tsrt* <5rl*rfa fwfwr fto wsrfw r c^Ir ^«rl ott stW* 

to *rtOT ri i” 

“srtSRT c*rlR’\ c*rf?rfR?rl wi, M ^f*r Cft tRfa ^wh 

flwPrhs cRe*ts w 3f6 i” 4ft *rto rkr <to> CReirfa to 
*rto<F tot ri<rtr ^t?r ff% «rt«rtfto cntRftn ^«R mrHStoR* 
*rro “rem? to to* <$rtra ?” 

*ro \»t? fto r ^st* OTRr to1$ TO* 

«rTO wri c* wr ^1* to #w **£* cw i R TOrtto^ 
ftm, “an TOrtto, i totota i oswa wrt r 

«rW? mi? wn c^c* $s«r *** R1 i osW* *r£\zft 

’sTO* ftK\ ot *iot *r ; wtf^ to ^itotoTr vre $lr* 

ft* i” 

ctot 6 *TOto to, ‘TOftr tor ftm mTO 4ft Sto 1 © 
^t*f% r ©rfat* ertsf&to to i ©*( ©rRT* wtro, ©rt*rt* at 
4ft vstoto* to to fife's cstsrfa wt*R? cot ^ to i c®TOR 
tt&trr* wsr ©irfa *f*to^ ■fwftfctRf fwc? to® *rff* r 
^ cot ^to ^t«t|r ^©Rt* tos afo 

<st* wot* to *to enthral Rttfcf ©i*i*S> ft, ©* R wi 
ott nto ri, "©rtTO* ^ cot> ^to erat* ^sr frost ^to* 
St '®rf*RtRs Rf^rf? to^ro Rl I” 

csrtotRl c^l ^riwt? ^r?r ^^*«i ftwz i 

OT WTtRtf^rvS* ftT<t W5t*^8 1%f *3TI I 

cwl^t* cntTic^ c^toi c , ri*tot* *rtRr ot to i wrt* apf«- 
c^rtOTl R oti wfto to ott ^F»tR <Ri*«ri ft^ 

c* wiRl* r n#H5 wtR ^tRs «rrf5r ^Trf% i ^v* ^ *fw r 
ftci fto mt cW w f^r^nsfR* wsr wl* ww c^tw 

*tto ^ptR mirror ^1*^5 r 
“m*OT R mt '®t«f l 

OStRt? ^Ttf% f*to vs”, Rto WI I • 
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tot 

; srt*rt? ^nrt*f, c*rasl ^ i 1 ' 

. uwt* >R.sr w^j 

$s«r i 

Grammar and Composition : Lawfully claim —'Lawfully' is 
an adverb of manner. 

Be merciful —note the use of the imperative mood. 

bid me tear — notice the bare infinitive after ‘bid*. 

But no mercy . show —notice the inversion on account of 

the front-position of ‘no mercy’. 

To let her look —‘to’ of the infinitive ‘to look is understood 
after ‘let’. 

there is no power . alter me —noun clause, object of 

‘swear’. 

Why, then Antonio etc.—why ie used here as an interjection 
expressing surprised recognition of something. 

Qrievt not etc. —notice the use ol the imperative mood. 

the kind-heorted lady —note the cataphoric use of the . 
‘Kindhearted’ is an epithet. 

Calm resignation —Here calm is an adjective, and it means 
‘not excited’ or ‘untroubled’. ... 

As a noun it means a time when everything is quiet and 
peaceful. , 

As a verb it means ‘make or beoome calm . 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did Portia say after reading the bond ? 

[ *fFE C<Tfa1%1 ft ? ] 

Ana. Having read the bond, Portia said that it entitled 
the Jew to get a pound of Antonio’s flesh. He could cut it 
off from nearest Antonio’s heart. 

c*rfaf5rai wr c* 4$ 
frorc* i 

Tto c«n:^ (71 w\ fare *rtra i ] 

Q. 2. What was her appeal to Shylock ? 

[ (?i fa *rtr**ra wtTO ? ] 

Ans. She appealed to Shylock to be merciful and to 
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Accept the money. She also asked his consent to tear the- 
bond. 

[ <7T ?ptCT? 'srtr^PR <R c*r ^ 

to i |f^*raif5 1%^ cwf? ^sjf^e c*r at*fai 1 1 
Q. 8. TTTiai ded the Jew say in reply to this t 
[ <* ^«rt? wi ? ] 

Ans. The cruel Jew would not relent. He made no 
bones about it that none under the sun could nake him 
change his decision. 

[ tsffa fo* *R t l\m Rj I {R WI <R * ?rfsRTtV 

c^t tot fwrm alTO ri i ] 

Q* 4. What did then Portia tell Antonio f 

[ cnfaftm cnurftstFF *Ft ? ] 

Ans. Portia then told Antonio to prepare his bosom for 
Shylocks's knife. Shylock began to sharpen a big kniie. Portia 
wanted to know whether Antonio had anything to say. 

[ c*rftf3nrl w? wt? f5tw* w ifira 

ews tort® i *rf3$w f*RTti> ff? »rhtr® »rtTO i cnt?f*Tvt 
m FftR, 1%f wt? ^rtrc i ] 

Q« 5. What did Antonio say f [ *UTT®i>f*r6 ? ] 

Ans. Antonio calmly resigned himself to his fate. He 
said that he was prepared to die and, therefore, had little 
to say. He shook bands with Bassanio and bade him fare- 
well. He asked Bassanio not to be sorry for him and to iell 
his honourable wife how dearly he loved him. 

[ 'Sirups »rfwf(R Pvwr* >n:a far i <r w re 

re ws aw, ^ f%f ^rf? re$ i ^rfflfspe? top 
re vtFP ftwUr wfttz*n i re *tw f^rere* win w$ $;*f 
wvn or re w re-wi srrsrft? afire* 

arRto® wi i 

Q. 6. What was Bassanio's reply to this ? 

[ v£& ^xiRtfRQ? #1 fer ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio was very much distressed, He told Anlonio 
that he loved his wife very much. But he ralued Antonio’a 
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life much more than anything else. He was prepared to 
<give up everything, including his wife and life, to save 
Antonio. 

[ shot t (7f c*r c^r TO ftz^ vm* 

i ftf* c5:?r vfirt^fte* atm TO TO* 

I ft 'G TO Wfaff ^ ftft <?T 4Tt^ft'6? at«l ttFtTO 

*vv ®it«r a^s i 

Q. 7. tfos Portia offended at the remarks of her husband ? 

{stffa ft cTOftn ^ 3nrft*i ? ] 

Ana. Portia a was tender heartrd lady, Bhe did not mind 
tier hurband’s deep love for his true friend. Bo she was not 
at all offended at his remarks. 

[ CTOftTO m* f$5T CTO^f l ^TSf? aft TO 

TOretTO <?i ft£ to to ft i TO c* 

TOrt ^ps ft i ] 

Q* 8* How did Portia react to this statement ? 

£ aft cmftTO #1 TOtTO ft»r ? ] 

Ane. Portia was a kind-hearted woman. She did not 
mind at all Bassanio’s expression of love for Antonio. But 
she said in jest that had his wife been present, she would 
not thank him at all for such an offer. 

[ cattfft?n i ‘flit^ft'S? aft TOtft'e 

ot* r»r ^p*r vf vs c>r csrTO *?r ft i w TOt*n to <7f 
C9 TO CWtiFT (7f TO^P 4 C^t OTbf Iftlm W* 

ortTO fro *ri i ] 

Q. 9. What did Gratiano say upon this ? [ C5fft?lWt ^ 
Wf ? ] 

Ans. Gratiano loved to imitate his master Baesanio. 
He echoed the sentiments of his master. He said that he too 
loved his wife. But he wished that bis wife were dead and 
had gone to Heaven and persuade some god there to make 
the cruel Jew change his mind. 

[ caftsroi TO *rft^ TOrtfts?r wro TOTO^ i o i 

«ts *ftcA r aft*flft i cs <7T® TO sfw 
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TOrcro i TO ^551 m c*r TO 3P1TO1 to ^ TO otto 
to *rto<fo wrotsw® c*FTO ot^TO ?tf«* 

1 ] 

Q. 1®. What did Nerissa tell Gratiano then * 

[ OTfinn W CfftotOTTO ^ w ? ] 

Ana. Nerissa told Gratiano that he had done well to say 
this in the absence of his wife, otherwise he would have* 
lost his peace at home. In other words, his wife would be- 
angry with him for having said this. 

[ OTtoi wj ct csrtoroi to afa ^nf^fTO ^ wi ^ot- 
sot TO wra *rtf% fato s$ 1 w wi*, 

W wt? §*r?r csot cw 1 ] 

Q. 11. Why did Shylock grow impatient ? What did * 

he say ? [ TOTO3 C^T ? C 7 ! -OT^l ? ] 

Ans. Shylock was determined to cut a pound of flesh 
from Antonio’s body, and he thought that his cause had 
been upheld by Portia who was in the guise of a counsellor. 
But the talks between Portia and Bassanio, and between 
Gratiano and Nerissa only delayed his action, i.e., cutting 
cf the flesh from Antonio’s body. So he grew impatient. 
He cried out that the court was simply wasting time, and 
that the sentence should be immediately pronounced. 

[ ot cw w chto ^ jrtora* 

S^to 1 TO TOll OTto T5<5*«1 cf^f% 
cTOftsrl to toot 1 to cTOtol ^TOfto? s;c«n 

^TOf^i csrtoTOi 'e t^totu wott ^TOP^i TO 
toto to iprto 1 TO to fcrfjpffc ^ri> 1 ot to \st& 

<5R«tf ^tot, to TO wi ^fh'5 1 ] 

i Q* 12. What was the mood of all people assembled there ? 

[ otto wsre OTtrTO?r TOtTO ton to ? ] 

An». ‘Everybody was expectant of a fearful sentence. 
All were sorry for Antonio. 

[ ism ?to? TOn 7 TO ^?to 1 yprrt w 

$s«t <m*f ^«to t ] 
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Paragraphs 49-57 

Gist ; Portia said that though the court awarded 
fihylock a pound of Antonio’s flesh ; it gave him no leave to 
shed a drop of Christian blocd She also pointed out that 
•Shylock could cut off just a pound of flesh—neither more 
nor less. Thus by her wise interpretation of law • Poi tia 
saved Antonio’s life. She would not permit him to take 
back his money even, and because he had conspired 

against the life of a citizen, all his wealth stood forfeited. To 
show how merciful Christians were, the duke spared his life, 
but divided his wealth equally between the fctate and Antonio. 

TOt* % cTOfwi c*r ^ 

TO*r c^ri> c^TO frog, to c*r c*r f^s fsTR 
to to sri to i o\ TOre wi w pr *ri&9 

pr TOftre E^-prf*r =n ** i wt^r^Rf 
w*to ?rt«m to cntTOsi to toi tot i <r 

•wtpp TO WTO fTO Wr ri i prr$^ u&ver 

•Rt^rfTO? -2ft rTO *fto TOfs>*f vtt TO TOsrTO 

TO CROTl *9f I *i*RTl ERt*fTO«l Vl C?TOt?r WW TOjs 

OtPI TOr®R Jfl, TO TO >mfv TO « 4Tt«%f?rG* TOT nsreTO 
TOT fTOR l 

Notes, etc. i The leak—^ifsTOTi i j TJ the . the flesh—V 

Et*Tfa W3J AriWrlffl Wfl ; whether the scales were poised 

to weigh Antonio’s flesh You must . surgeon by —CVfa 4V*R 

, srOT‘ 5 TFis < Pi. < P CVRIV •MR ^rl^rl RWfa ; you must call in 
some surgeon to your aid. Surgeon —; a doctor 
who performs operations. Lest —; lor fear that. 

Lest he......to death— *ftre TO^?«l TO PT TO1 TO; 

for fear that he dies of bleeding. Whole intent — 

sole purpose. ‘It is not . the fond—* HR Wl CVl 

C®f«Ti CRt ( jfTO (31 E5TI P$ PT TOERT*! TO TO ^T 

'SftR*! 3TO ) , the bond does not say anything like that (i.e., the 
bond does nob forbid hts bleeding to death). Portia said...the 

bond .'—CTOTOl E*PT, "ftv TO, $Wv Vi CWI TO” fasto VI 
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c*wn *ri «rr^r ^4 ^ 3*t? st? 'srfa^i? ^ 

CSfatT^ OfC< *n ) ; Portia said, “Exactly, the bond does not say 
anything like that.” (i.e , the bond does not give you the 
right to bleed Antonio to death.) But what of that ? STns 
(%! WtT*T 3T5T ; bat that does not matter. For charity— 
^Tift&tl? ; for considerations of humanity. It were...for 
charity— I'TOStt?!*! CW 4 ^ 3S3t»r ( 43^ ®TW3C3s 

) Sf^ <£3C'5 ; It would be good if you call a surgeon 
out of kindness. To this —4$ 3)1*111? ; to this interpretation. 
All the...make was —C3 ^S? *Ht*l3i ft 6 T Si ; Shylock had 

only this to say. 1 1 cannot . the 'bond ’—'STtft C$1 Si C3*rfi 

•fl , 3^, JfftpTS CS1 C*T*f1 C*lt ; why, it is not there in the bond 
that he cannot be bled to death. ‘ Thensaid...is thine — 

^'st^csT, c*rt?ft?1 “4)1^6? 43* * 11 ^ csttl? £rf*fr; 

Forda said that it meant that he could get just a pound of 
Antonio’s flesh. The law......awards it —CSdTtC^ Q I 

! 5|f33 5 T3 fa* 43° 'Si C^C*! ftC9$ ; the law gives you that 

right and the court upholds it. From off his breast —St? ^[C^3 
3*T3 C3C3* ; from near his breast. Again Shylock... ...exclaimed— 
^Tt3t? C3ti3>fC3 3C»( ; once again Shylock said aloud. 

*0 wise . Judge 1 f335 'Q f3Ff?3* 3C$1*f3 ; 0 wise and 

just judge. N, B. Shylock had obviously failed to take in 

Portia’s comment that “it is not so named in the bond.” He 
believed that what she meant was that since there was nothing 
written in the bond, against bleeding Antonio to death, this 

could be done with impunity. ’"‘T^S *rj1^3» C*ft«f>i3f? ^«Tf? 

*r?rs *rtr? ft i sr? c? c’tF t? c? 

TO3RW :3*C3 4It<$ft'Q? 3$^? C3*t^ ?t? fi l STS43 Si 3*?F5 
'CSt33T«rh8 C3$ I Looking eagerly on Antonio —^Tt^ft'83 fa?> 
COT C3C3* l Prepare —fills ^3 ; get ready. 

Tarry —^3 ; Clf? 3 s ? ; wait; do not be so hasty. 
JL little —4 3*^*1 , for a while. The bond . drop of blood —4$ 
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(fa CTO fa ; this bond does noh 

give you the right to shed even a drop of his blood. Expressly 

—; clearly ; unambiguously. If in the . Christian 

blood—^ fare ^ fay® 

?r8>*ffa ^1*6 ; kf the wound you are going to inflict by cutting 
off a pound of fldBh spills even the smallest amount of blood 
of a Christian. Confiscated —TfcWSttJ ; forfeited. Tour land-.. 
state of Venice— osfafir fafa*i ?twr,Tfrwr^ 

; the state of Venice will forfeit all your property— 

■ landed and otherwise. 

Utterly —; extremely. Utterly impossible for 
Shylock —*rre» ; it was beyond all 

possibility for Shylock. To cut off...Antonio's blood —fan 
TO’JPin:*! ^ nt^o C^u> ; cutting off a 

pound of Antonio’s flesh without bloodshed. This wise..,of 
Portia's —C*fT5fa?rfa <4$ srtfrol? ; such a significant 

finding by Portia* That it was...the bond—CH (fare 
STt’CTO ; that the bond mentions 

only flesh and not blood. (This wise discovery of Portia’s) saved 
the life of Antonio— cmsfan? %*§ 

fiftTO’SFI <F3®T ; this significant finding by Portia saved Antonio's 
life. Admiring— OT^Tl ^ffre TO® ; praising. Wonderful-W^U ; 
excellent. Sagacity —fabTSP'lfa ; keen thought of judgment. 
All admiring..."-young counsellor —I '® i hlP 
fa&fa*lfa? ®ffap *Rl ; with everybody speaking in praise 

of the wonderful judgment of this young lawyer, Expedient— 
cVfa^T ; a means of advantage. Who had...this- 
expedient —ifltt ^¥t<R ; who • cleverly 

devised such an expedient. Plaudits —f*s ; 
applause. Plaudit—"Round of applause ; emphatic expression 
of approval'— (C.O.D.). Resounded —£ffa^fa® ; sounded 
with reverberation. Plaudits resounded...senate-house — 
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fkv? a*rc>rl ; sounds of praise 

eohoed from all sides of the senate-house. Exclaimed — 

; said at the top of his voice. Upright —Iblsl ; 
just and honest. Mark —®TOT ^ ; note. 

Defeated-— ; overcome ; baffled. Cruel —; unkind. 

Intent —; design. Finding himself. . cruel intent —^5t?T 

3®T ; seeing that his cruel design had 

been frustrated. Disappointed —$^t*l ; hopeless. Rejoiced — 
i $rt 5 Tt%'5 ; glad. Beyond measure —^TtSTl ; limitlesB ; un¬ 

bounded. jRejoiced measure—- overjoyed. 

Unexpected —'$TKt^'e ; chat which was not expected. 

Deliverance —; liberation ; freedom. Rejoiced beyond . 

unexpected deliverance —f^>f^5Cv5 

; overjoyed at the sudden liberation of Antonio, which 
could not be dreamt of. { Bassanio) cried out,*....the money ! 
—d>f&ra TO* w»r f u *$ ^ frfarl !’ Bassanio shouted, 
‘Here’s the money you want.’ 

Portia stopped him, saying —"<C*K C*TlirfW1 ^TTPP sftpita 
; Portia prevented him with these words. Softly• —<FtC3 ; 
slowly. There is no haste— f*FS ; there is no 

hurry. The Jew . the penalty —^5t? <2Jt*1T ( 'arsft* 

ntft© «rK*T) wm * '«rta etm ; the Jew must 
have the forfeit of the bond and nothing else. Therefore 

prepare —£^T$ ^9 ; so get ready. To cut . the flesh — 

i But mind you —VFT CiTO ; but remember. 
Shed no blood —*Tl; let fall no blood. Soruple — 

—ffWf'srfaf nf%3Ttr«I ; very small quantity. Be it .. poor of 

a scruple — 1 ®1 Ctf ^TfsJt^r *ff?T 5 It®l ^<P *0 C*P*T; however small 
that quantity may be. If the scale turn —ftf^Tteri *(t?f 

TT3T; if the scale shows slightess imbalance. By the weight of 
a single hair —^fihrfU JC^RT '©W*? i If the scaleM*..single hair — 
«S3pil£srtvff *rf?WH '6WT i T? $?T; if the flesh you out 

10 
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off is more or less than a pound by the weight of even a 
hair. Condemned —'ffws ; stand sentenced. You are ...... 

Venice to die —; you 
wdl be sentenced to death according to Venetian lawB. 

Forfeited —^TCWirt'Q ; confiscated. All your . the senate — 

—retet? 3^3 CTO ; the senate will 

confiscate all your property. 

I have yet another . upon you —C^RTSf S S‘*T?T 

iftf^ '5TfC5 ; the law gives me another advantage over you. 
Hold-—' *Ttf^T; claim or advantage. Conspired —?^n5P8 ; 

plotted. For having conspired . its citizen — 

Si 6 ! TO ^Rrra C5#1 ^Z^Z^\ TO ; because you plotted 
against a Venetian citizen with the intention of killing him. 

Your life lies . the duke—fis^n ^F«rfa 'sn? reTTO 

1%4?r ; it now depends on the duke whether he will 

allow you to live or not. Therefore, down . knees — 

^csr 3*T ; so fall on your knees. Ask him . you —^13 

^psTl 'STl^'Tl ; beg pardon of him. 

That you......Christian spirit —^ C&iTO TOft- 

Wtir TOP WRtC?3 Wl< <Tt3 ; to that 

you may realise the difference between Jewish way of life 

and Christian way of life. 1 pardon . you ask it —^fsr £1^313 

^STtfSl C$t*Tf3 Slt'lfs’SFl fwftl ; I commute your death 

sentence even before you so desire. But half . to Antonio — 

TO ffSfarfa TOff^3 Wfo *Tt£3 ; but Antonio will get 

one-half of your wealth. The other half —*f”'Tf%3 ^N*t3 
^n»f ; the other half of your property. Comes to the state 
—lit# 05tTO ^*f3 *rtC3 ; i.e. the 

state of Venice will get the other half of your property. 

i c*ri?f>r?n Iww -<$m tot* wsr ^rf^nfri t&3* 

3*31 C3 $$ftT3s ^ 43*«R TOT1- 

nTOTO* top TO, *tro 3i?w3 # i to TOd 31 TO f 
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attacks wato? top® to ware <arrtfte?r ^ ato 1 <n 
*m, “^t, f{to 051& to on C?t l” "jftFre CV55R to CTt, 
to .wrre 1% ? atawt? *rtfto »aj^j stat trc i” vat 
W? >T1^5RS «at§f Wl, “^Ttft CS] to CW*rft 5fl ; *Ft 

oasrsj^r to csi cat i” cntuftm “vaitfcft'e* ^ 

nto siKa c^fat? alar i ^ito vat w ?c®?, i«" snviwe 
«1 ftet? a*ra i ^r? <at *rK*r ^canr <to> fto at? i 

«rrto ^tt ?c®j, srtvwe cwi? ^at ?rft cot ftoi r att®p? 
<srr?t? catwrc? wi, "wf ?rtaft to ^ wsrift 1 %tto i c*r 
ca^$ra ^ilftoa Rmc?t OT:wa \” @rai $?i>i »ri«rir® «rf«rtre ^ 
*flto vaif^ft'S? fto COT ?^*T, "at«, vUOT $'9 I” 

tote tsto’ car?ftsn ‘^i?9 to ?®it? srtre i vat 
ftor.3 estate ?ftofa ot ft : ~a?> <P«rm 

?*n ato *rk*r i ^1 ">t ^tto tor 

«to»r#Rr va^p f<^ TOare'e ?&te wca carr*ri? aw ^ppaf% 
*%fta ?T§ ?tcs?5rte *ot cot i” 

TOate Hi van^fts? c*ft cot *ma toi a*^4 $rw? i 
ffewc? c^?®r 'sftOT? wi caai srrcs, ?r^?r w hs— catato? 
vat SOTf? ^ritol?f£t va n^ft^ att wi as?a i c? c^^ft 
vat swt? cVtofi> ^sfasr ?s?3| ^t? tof? aa’OT coti> aw? 

a?pfto ot ataa i catoiral «Rft *ittOTRi wtret 
a?r? ot to, “wftt <a?? Wbt<ft ftbOT aortas t cot c*a, 
tsfw, vawasriftoa to? OTrea !” 

v®t? ft^? to 1 ® ?j 4 c*fc? ^Tit^^ wm, <?f tt?n 

fto aw "srlc^ i 'sra^fto «rc? vaTleft's? at«i ?^i 

?7t>rtft6 fb^f? ?®r®r, “vat c? f 
- to caf?ft?1 ^5tc^ «rrftc? ftr? ?®R, “ftRT ; C^ft ^t®1 C?t I 
wTot *rK*r ¥ttf? w® aw ^rt®r^ ; ^c? ot c??, to ot ^i 
a:®; ^t? ?Mi>i sttw c?? vs? 1 atto? ^^*?1 c?ft ?i t? i 
^rtvtw^ <p^ ?i caf*r ?i tfftatfn? t»r aftai^i 'swc??« 
ssrft ^tw?T t?r ^t^csT ffcfspfar cm^r? ^'o tc? « 

wrvt? aw a^afs cot£ ?trw?ta tot cac? i” 
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srrro frw fro qrte, srfft bot *rffsT, * 

“srtfa i>w fa to <3rc*rf5 ,; , ^m^rff^Q wr ; “4$ ^rt'e i” 
frw utfipr i enthral <5rm? vrfiinr 
wr, ?t*n ; cst^ y en? ^htq' <4^1 *rrf? ^srtre t 
1%^rc?ra al«nrfft wt? ^wsr?r ^^rfs^tn 

caisrrt Tf# tof ewi* 

iPNto f%^? 'e^ra f^»? i «r$4? ?r$srt^ *r* 

$ta <pm wi\ «rr*f5n r 

Grammar and Composition ; Jfetpfc (v.) ; PFeipto (n.) ; 
weighty ladj.). Lest he bleed to death —actually lest he should 
bleed’—‘should’ is understood. 

It were good —subjunctive mood. 

0 wise..."‘judge I —notioe the vocative mood. 

Come, prepare —notice the imperative mood. 

that Antonio . death —Sub. Noun clause, complement to* 

the verb was’. 

As u was utterly . the life of Antonio. 

~~ Complex sentence, having three subordinate clauses : 

Main clause : this wise discovery of Portia’s saved the 
life of Antonio. 

Sub. clauses : (i) as it was.Antonio's blood—Adv. clause, 

modifying ‘saved’. 

(ii) that it was flesh and not blood—Noun clause in apposi- 
tion to ‘discovery*. 

(iii) that was named in the bond—Adj. cl. qualifying 
‘flesh’. 

There is something else —notice the uses of dummy (or intro¬ 
ductory) ‘there! This it what is now-a-days called an ‘equa- 
tive type’ of sentence. It is possible to reverse this sentence 
.without change of meaning, e.g., ‘something else is there’, 

The cutting of flesh —noun phrase. 

The wondering sagacity etc.— cataphoric ‘the’—the speci¬ 
fication is in the immediate situation ‘of the young counsellor*. 
‘Sagacity' is an uncountable noun. 

A disappointed look —*look’ is here a countable noun. 

nor do not cut off —notice the use of the double negative—in 
its present sense this is not permissible in Modern English, in 
< which it will have to be amended to ‘ or* do not cut off.’ 
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Shoit Questions and Answer a 

' Q* 1* What did Portia say to Shylook ? 

I c*rt*f5nn ^ ?ft wr ? ] 

Ans. Portia first wanted to know whether the scales were 
ready to weigh the flesh that the Jew was to cut off. She then 
advised him to call in his aid some surgeon in order to make 
sure that Antonio did not bleed to death. 

[ c*rt?rftai mra c*r c*r *rr«rfar 

<pti srtre I^ri i TO*f?r & wc* wn c*, 
airr^re ^rtre toi ^ ^us w\ wr* wsj W c*& 

cto *rt^ri atsfan to i ] 

Q 2. EPTiat did Shy loch say ? [ ^ ? ] 

Ans. Shylock said that the bond did not say that Antonio 
could not be bleed to death, 

[ nttw c*r cwi c? w’dn 

sBrr^8^ ^ sro sn i ] 

Q. 3. PITTiai was ifoe ?»£eniton o/ Shylock ? 

[ >ntTO5? $5$i fts to ? ] 

Ans. Shylock’s intention was that Antonio should bleed 
to death. 

[ cwaflsi isrr^fjr®? 13 

Q* 4. “Then a pound of flesh is thine.”— Who said this 
and to whom ? When did the speaker say this ? 

[ c^, TOrf^'sr ? 4 ^ ? ] 

Ans. Portia, in the guise of a young lawyer, said this to 
Shylock who was bent on having a pound of flesh from Antonio’s 
body as was written in the bond. When Portia asked him to 
call in a doctor so that Antonio Bhould not bleed to death, 
Shylock refused to do so on the ground that it was not 
mentioned in the bond. It was at this moment that Portia 
said this. 

[ UHpsrl ’Tt^TTO 5 TOTfel ^F?F«I STOTO C^Tt^m f 

f% snpt#1 miters? c*re ^ *rfoi stf* 5 ! Fws to- 
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fk*\ i dirr$1®re* cnt*f*r?i >aw ®\ww& 

Wl W ®1 Tmw W5T15 <7T Wll jfiOT 

c*r*n c*r$ i o»t c*rt?fr?n ^ ^«ii i ] 

Q. 5* TTAy did Shy lock exclaim, 4 0 wnae and upright judge t 
[ 3fTtW^ C^T {TTiWtT? ft® TO*T¥ ftFfW V ] 

An®. Portia said that Shylock was lawfully entitled to a 
pound of Antonio's flesh. The court awarded it to him. He 
could cut it off from near his breast. Hearing this, he exclai¬ 
med, ‘Owise and upright judge A Daniel is come to judgment V 

[ c*Ftaf*ral <tt m^p 

srK*r c*tra *rir? i ^rrrfsr^ ^fc<P <7r$ srfa<Ft? airft i <71 

^p? wff <7pri? fkvs ntra i ^sm o\ offtwiw ^r, 

‘TOTl f^S3 ilpR WtFtft f?5tW I 4 <7R *** fasOT 

OTC1H ! ] 

Q* 6. What was he doing as he said this ? [ ?®Tt? 

TO? (71 ^ ? ] 

Ana. As he raid this he looked eagerly at Antonio. He 
was sharpening his long knife. He asked Antonio to get prepa¬ 
red for the flnal hour. 

[ ^«I1 TO <71 ^“Pff f*H7P COT fk*\ I' 

<71 sOT *in i <71^rt^sc^ ^|c^r wfli ot® 

<*CV4 ^1®! I ] 

Q. 7. JFTty did Portia ash Shylock to 'tarry ? [ C^Tf-ilfW 
#iw ^ ? ] 

Ana. Portia told Shylock to note something else* She 
pointed out that the bond clearly stated that Shylock could get 
Only a pound of flesh but nothing else. But if in cutting the 
pound of flesh he shed a drop of Christian blood he would lose 
everything he had to the state of Venice. 

[ c*rf?fwi *rt$wc*p fro <RH75 i c* 

c^«rt^n <7i ffws ntwr? m\ wtrw <ti <tt « «rK*r cnro 
*rtcn, f*p« f^i < fo* sm^r <pti>re f*o c*i c#t^& 

5 P&«r*rfaa , fffa TO*Tft5 TOT (7RST STftOT Wf% 

yfc qfa ^pOT Tfcwf^ ot i 
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Q* 8, What saved Antonio's life ? [ fit*» 

TO1 ? ] 

Ans. Portia’s discovery that Shylock was entitled to a 
pound of Antonio’s flesh but not to his blood, saved his life. 

[ *rf$TO to nrfctt ^t<*r cws ntnr —’mx to to— 

C*Ti?forfa STtlWfa fit*! toi i ] 

Q. 9. How did the people assembled there react to it ? 

[ WTO C5TtTOR #1 TO 5 ! srttTO ? ] 

Ans. Everybody admired the wisdom of Portia. The 
Senate house reverberated with applause. Gratiano repeated 
the very words of Shylock, ‘A Daniel is come to judgment 1* 

[ firorro CTtaf*rcrfa frotrra ^stfro i ^rotf»i 

^ •?rs( i csrfroi^i TOf 

^ “TO“ C*R !” ] 

Q. 10. Why did Shylock express his readiness to accept the 
money ? [ frfatfl CTOtU «RT <7R ^ ? ] 

Ant* Portia allowed Shylock to cut off a pound of flesh 
from Antonio’s body as he was entitled to have it by the bond. 
But she made it a condition that he was not allowed to Bhed a 
drop of blood. This condition foiled the evil intention of 
Shylock—the intention of killing Antonio. He became frus¬ 
trated, and so he expressed his wish to accept the money. 

[ cntafroi TO®* c*r <?r TO^re? cw 

C«fTO itft *Tt°*T TOli? ftTO *ftt?T } ^ TO C$li?t^9 

to *rl i ^ fitc«i srfafa w *rr$*rro? 

^rf^rfli TOJt* f^sr i c*\ TOt*r c*r« croft lw 

®3rf*r i ] 

Q, 11. How did Bassanio react to the unexpected develop¬ 
ment ? 

[ <«t $rfiwtf»r$ ?rf*rtf^8 to^ ^rtF?r«i ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio’s joy knew no bounds at the sudden rescue 
of Antonio. He held out the bag of money to the jew. 

[ vfirt^r®? wrl 's(f^sri *1 i ct 
ttfr* f?ro *rf*i differ i ] 
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Q. 12. Why did Portia stop him } [ C*Tt?f»nri BtF* ^rWl^Tt 
<7R?] 

Ant. Portia stopped B&ssanio because the Jew bad cow 
lost his claim to money. He could get nothing but penalty. 

[ c*rfaf5m *rtsrfc»n ««t w W? ^iwfiu 

stfrore i vsfo «t*n c*f *itf% wm cnr® 

ntnr =n 13 

Q. 13. What did Portia say to Shy lock again ? [ C*Ti3fWI 
JftfcWCT W ? ] 

Ans. ghe asked Shylock to cut off the flesh. But he must 
remember not to shed any blood nor cut off slightly more or 
less than just a pound. If he made any mistake about it he 
would be condemned to death and lose all his property to 
the state of Venice. 

[ <7i ^Ft fos im i wot *tr tiw ct ^ 

m c$tiM wrte wi sn w srfcjf uw *rftwr fapnai 
^st&i pan r i <* *rf*rfar m 

yuz f$f m utrS? ws win *rtR i ] 

Q. 1^. Why did Portia stop Shylock when he was going f 
take the money ? [ fare WOT C*iHrf>rg1 

f*R C^*T ? ] 

Ans. Portia stopped Shylock saying that because he bad 
conspired against the life of a Venetian citizen, all his wealth 
was forfeited to the state and his life was at the mercy of the 
Duke. He must ask for bis clemency. 

[ c*rnrf*rai ^sri fm w r 

at«RtwRr <7fr^ n?r w n# 

m 5ran-4hn wta 'e«ro 

1 wfws f%vi * 3 

Q. 15. What did the Duke say to Shylock ? ftfe* 

Ans. The Duke said to Shylock that in order to show how 
merciful Christians were, he would grant him clemency even 
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before he prayed for it. But one-half of hie property would 
go to the state and the other half to Antohio. 

[ *rtt*fTO c*r nrfet=rari ws wr*rTO«i cwtro 

c* TOlwl sitro vqpr i • 

TO Jf*f% *rfr? vtS «rte 'sto *TO iflTt^e i ] 

Paragraphs 58-64 

Qist t Antonio said that he would give up his share provi¬ 
ded the Jew agreed to bequeathe it to his daughter who had 
married a Christian against her fathers consent. Shylock had 
no choice but to agree to this proposal. He said that he was ill 
and wanted to go. The Duke said that if be was repentant 
and agreed to embrace Christianity, the state would allow 
him to retain the other half of his property. The Duke hand¬ 
somely praised Portia and invited her to dinner with him. 
But Portia politely declined the invitation because she wanted 
to hasten back to Belmont before Bassanio reached there. The 
Duke then advised Antonio to reward her adequately in 
acknowledgment of his debt. 

Bassanio told Portia, whom he still took for a man, that he 
and his friend Antonio were very grateful to her. He reques¬ 
ted her to take the three thousand ducats due to the 
Jew. Portia, however, would not accept any money. But 
when pressed by Bassanio, she said that she might take only 
the ring on his hand. 

TOrtf t *irr*i>fSr«3 cv tffr srPr to to 

fro ot c* to vrf% c$us 1 ws i cro to 

vtro $TOf fw'% w fer TOfer i w 

TOl-^rftro 5 ? 'TO fv»r ^ i o\ c*r o\ '®r^? 

C 5 ! TO l <fTOR CT OT vf* ^5^ V?r <H?S. gri 

TOm vt# TO '5w 4 r<*r toto 

or* i cnt#?W own to* 

<TOw i cTOftsi c*r fs&rn 

*i»r TO*i, VTWf^e c*f c*rw«fc R*r 

TOfirar 1 mm c* of c*r to w« r? 

cTOftTO* *pr&5 to 

TOtffiw croflratr* cv o\ 'e to duty's toVtcv 
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yvm i cnr f^R or 

4?sr i c*rt?fo?ri 'snnsj frfai i 

wire (7i 5W or or C4*n?r <rtfw 

«rrre »■ 

Notes, etc. ; Generous —*P5??r ; kind-hearted; liberal* Give 
up —C^?T1 ; forego ; waive. IZ*s share of Shylock*s wealth 
—f^5"3 ^Tf? <£rt‘ s n $ his part of Shylock’s property. 

N. B. That part of Shylock’s riches which the court had 
awarded him. If Shy lock......a deed —*rf*f *rt§5T4 

^ ; provided Bhyloek signed a deed. j&fake it over — 

; bequeathe* At his death— ^5 1? *ftr ; after his death. 

The generous . and her husband— N. B. Antonio was a 

generous man. He said that he would not mind giving up his 
claim to one-half of Shylock’s property. But there was one 
condition. He must bequeathe it to his daughter and son- 
in-law. tfirr^r® w wnr i <rr w or *rte*roR 
<5r«r*tt*ra '6*nr wtft (7r *rtr?r i *sr& * 

VTC4 (Tit ^«rt“*T oo >e tor orre sr* i Antonio 

knew . only daughter —<f)Tf^f*T'Q W'Tr® Of WTHS; 

Antonio knew that Shylock had a daughter. Lately —*T*2rf® ; 
recently. Content — >; *sr1% i Married against his consent — 
*1053 ; locked in marriage which Shylock did 

not approve of. Named —4f®T® ; called. Which —Ti, 
f^Tt^; that is, the marriage. Offended —'5PT53? ; 

displeased. Disinherited —^S^Ttf^PtlT Tfsp® ^RlTf^T ; 

deprived (her) of inheritance. Antonio knew . disinherited 

her —N. B. Shylock was displeased with his daughter because 
she married a Christian—so much so that he refused to give 
her any share of bis property ; Of AC*i 

erf® or or ®Tof ®Hr *r**rfextort 

«rv»r ot ft i 

The Jew agreed to this—t^ft 4$ OTtOI ; Shylock 
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accepted this proposal. N. B. Shy lock now decided to sign 
the deed giving his daughter one-half of his property that the^ 
court had awarded to Antonio, t2Tt?T C*T ^*rr°*T ’srtVte’f^ 

to csrc?Rr ntra vt^r to fws <?\ *Tfw 

i Being thus disappointed —3^1*1 ?nr; thus frustra¬ 
ted. Revenge —£ff%P*rT*f l Being thus . in revenge —afiswttf 

fore ; having thus failed to take revenge. 

Despoiled —^fsp^ ; robbed. Despoiled of his riches —^1^ 

JRWfe WF* ; having been robbed of hie 

wealth. Let me go home— I Send the- 

deed after me— STffv :srtOTiir *f? *Tffcr OfUR ; send round 

the deed for me to sign. 1 will sign . my daughter — 

'STfTO *R-*f**f1%3 <srtTO fro OT i I promise to 

bequeathe one-half of my property to my daughter. N, B. 
His daughter’s name was Jessica. OTHiir f^T CWf%*Fl t 
Thee —; you. Get thee gone —bW ; be off. Then — 

I Sign it —^ ; put your signature. If you repent — 

; i n case you rue. Cruelty —I Turn 

—TO3 ; become. Forgive —; pardon. If you . 

turn Christian —^ *rfv ^ ^ ^6 ; in 

case you are sorry ior your conduct and become a Christian- 

The state . the fine —*f# C^tTO wftTOI ^ TOT CTO ; the 

state will excuse you the fine imposed upon you. Riches— 
«R?Wi% ; wealth. Released —spS 5 ^FC3 ; set at large. 

Dismissed the court— TOtTO? isrfTO*H TO fTOH ; declared 
the -court closed for the day. Highly praised —OTn^TI 
; very much praised. Wisdom —Tl I Ingenuity 
—; ingenuousness. Young counselloi —; 
young pleader. Invited him home to dinner —OstW 
; asked him to come to his house and have dinner 
with him. Meant to return —f*MC3 ; intended to 

get back. Before her husband —TOT ; before- 
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her husband got back there. Humbly —WtaiblM ; with 
humility. I must away directly —'STfalC* ; I 

must be gone at once. He was sorry —fafa I Leisure — 

He was......with Turn— fafa ^sfac c*r c«fT* far* 

*TTOTfa STCCl W? r ( cnftjfwt*-) (3$ • he was 
unhappy because Portia could not stay on to dinner with him. 
Turning to Antonio— 4Tt<$fae? far* *rtfar?T ; looking at 
Antonio. He added —fafa *Tt3TQ ; he also said. Reward 

—*? ; give reward. This gentleman —CAtC#ii* I N. B. 
Dr. Balthasar alias Portia, Ctt ^msrtWfa B3T* catsfarl i 
In my mind —*rrc ; in my opinion. Indebted —; 
obliged. 

Senators —c*it«it»d ; members of the senate. In love 

and seviee —l N. B. According to the 
Duke, Antonio owes these to the young counsellor. 
vvs ifiTt^faQ? C*«l c^far* am I Evermore— 

fbWd'fl ; forever. Prevailed upon —?tfa? ; persuaded. 

Portia could . the money— CWfarfr* fct*1 fare *tfw WtT=n 

C^f*f «Tl ; Portia could not be persuaded to take the money 
offered by Bassanio. Still —; even then. Pressing — 

; presenting to the mind earnestly. Some reward —C*ir^n 
; some sort of fee. Give me your gloves —^faFTfa 

^rttlr* fan I will . your sake —'«Ttft *rf*FTt?r **Tl 

C*r*f Cl ; I shall wear them on your account. 
Taking off his gloves —Cfa TOW *(rsF ; putting off his gloves. 
Espied— 1 ; CTOC ; caught sight of. Which 

she _ his finger— Ctr* (71 WtiS^T nftnr ; which 

■she herself put on his finger. Wily —; mis¬ 
chievous-minded. Merry jest— Wfa ; merry fun. It was 

. merry jest-* N. B. Portia was a mischievous woman. She 

was fond of fun. She wanted the ring in order to make fun 
«of Bassanio. CTfafttf I (& Wl **TC CfaTCfaC I 
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TOtftTO* fan siwi c?TO w c*r tftfm i That—v I 

C*T v5c**t^d ; the purpose that. T/iatf wade. his gloves —CV- 

C*T ; for which purpose she wanted the 

gloves. She said . the ring —V*R (Tf 

; she said on seeing the ring. For yowr love —CTOrt? 
sttfTO; for the sake of your love. 

snyro % M wi w c*r *rr§»irTO to 

firtar wr <?r ^ tots atra, to n?r to toti 

« TO w9t ^ *T"nf% *rtt*r 4$ vrf tori ridt wfe tot c*r?r i TO 8 * 
TO® c?r 4^ TO fer, cr 
Rtrv wi w ffetRi m^ro^r faTO TOf^n; 

TOs ^rrtspp ^ ^ TOfe®r c*r ot to &3rrfaTO cw 
vfsro to%ti 

$*f? ^1^5 ?tfw ; afarro faro fro yen ^ik **r- 
J r*n% %tzn cn wr, “srrfR i *rrf% c*ir® f?R i 

tort to? ntftnr ctor, «rrftr tos r$ to *hto *R-c*fW^ 
«r4ft*r TOt? c*rcsr* TO c«f? i* 

‘w\y& ^fv TO ? , f^F rtor, ^ ; <*r* vf*r 

crow fR^TO wrt <bp^ 5« *« «*ra> ^ Toot TO 
crots R*nj%s wfWfti Rf r to cro r 

f^F 4RR 4Tt^f^8C3> ^ fwrv TOOTHS R^ TO f*fOTR I fofa 
W<R ^5?M C$^TO awl 'S ^TOTO $S5 £P*KR1 RRTOTR <i!R 0 N TOR* 
TO csirw fRRi 8 ! rriotr i cnrTOm TO TOta ^ crstTO 
fan tor rot rr$ TOflP*; TO cr ^ TO '^rrfSr 

»rf3Rnr wrf? TOtf§5, to TOtr?F wus w* r f^- 
WR C* ^t<I TOF CTOW C^rt^T C*P8TO TO^RT TO CRt fTO 

t^F Wwr f%fR TO^S TOR, ‘U)t 
«TOTtTOF TO, TO 8 ! TOT? W5 TO 

^ I* 

f^P 'S TO atfiWJRTl TOm OT*f TO TOf CTOR ; 41 ° 
TOtt^s cTOf5rrW ^i, ‘wftw TOW, ^rtft 4ix TOtv if 
♦STt^TQ TOTO OTt? TOTtr«l VftM ^f%TO *TtfTO TO CW IWt 
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cnrsft, «rr*rat* ^mK $$ c*r®r*nr 

to 'srtnM sr$«i i’ 

®t»prr*rrs w sttoi *n*Frfa vIctf 
4hn knr W’, ^rr^T'6 i frt^i fire cnt?fir?Tre *tfir wfr^n 
cm ^; ^r ^TWto ^tre <prarta fir® *nre «rr*re <?i 

arera, 'srimre «rr*Rt* *nsfii to ; wr^Rtu *rtto? srrfi 'swri 
*rrs «rto’, wr*ra ^rrfflfis rafii # $pr to ct 
«rr<§T3T c*r '3rftfi>fi> nfits toto, c*rfi> c*wre cm i *rt*rffi«re 
«rr*rrcr c*\ *r*rc c?*re *rtw finr stfir Wffl wfa 

^Rtsnf! 1 <*$ smfijfi? fire sto i v$t <7i tori 

csreto, ^ *t*r c*f sjKfi? cw cm ^*h *m, 

•ot^ 5 *rR c«ire <fr «’ 

Grammar and Composition s Vhe generous Antonio— ‘the’ is 
used because of fche attributive adjective ‘generous’. 

The generous Antonio . disinherited her . (Paragraph 58) 

—The whole p*ragraph is a Double Sentence connected by the 
<Co-ordinating conjunction ‘for’. Each Go-ordinate Clause has 
more than one Sub-ordinate Glauses. 

Main ( Co-ordinate) Clauses : 

1. The generous Antonio then said ; * 

2. Antonio knew. 

Subordinate Clauses : 

(a) that he would.wealth—Noun cl., object to 

‘said' in (l). 

(b) if Shylock.and her husband—Adverb eiauBe, 

modifying ‘would give up her share' in (a) 

(c) that the Jew.daughter—Noun cl., object to 

‘knew’ in (2) 

(d) who had.a friend of Antonio's—Adj. clause, 

qualifying ‘daughter’ in ic) 

(•) which had.Shylock—Noun cl. object to ‘knew’ 

in (2) 

(f) that he bad disinherited her—Adv. clause, modi¬ 
fying *so offended’ in (©). 

N. B. ‘ which' is used here in the sense of contniuity ; 

which~and that. 
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I will ting . my daughter —Note the following ease rela¬ 

tionship : 

I—‘Nominative 
the deed—Accusative 
my daughter—Dative. 

highly praised —highly ,J is an adverb of manner. 

I must away directly— notice the omission of 'be' after 
'must'. 

*Most worthy gentleman— notice the vocative case. 

I and my friend —In modern English the order would be 
'my friend and I' 

I and my . grievous penalties—this is perfectly in keeping 

•with sixteenth century English, Our students must not 
imitate it. 

You will accept of etc. in modern English 'accept' is seldom, 
If ever, used intransitively. 

that made her ask— note the causative verb ‘made’. 

Bassanio taking off gloves—on instance of absolute cons¬ 
truction. 


Short Questions and Answers 

Q* 1. On what condition was Antonio prepared to give up 
his share of Shy lock’s wealth ? 

[ TO 3tfw 

stsfer ? 

Ana. Antonio would give up his claim to Shylock’s pro¬ 
perty provided he signed a deed bequeathing it to his daughter 
who had recently married a young Christian. Her husband 
was Antonio’s friend. 

to fes ?t1w fm, to 

'To 4$ TO f*FC3 CTT® I 

4$ CTO 4^ TO«I j TO 

i J 

Q. 2* Why did Shylock disinherit his daughter ? 

[ TO cTOr<F cto r ] 
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Ant* Shylock was very angry with his daughter because 
she married Lorenzo, a Christian. So he disinherited her. 

[ to cro c5Ttrw«n w tot TO*to 

TO 'Q*m c*rTO *fta1 to i TO c*r ^rfc^ &s*TfaTO cro^ 

^cTO*r i ] 

Q. 3. What did Shylock say on agreeing to Antonio's 
proposal 1 

[ wf^f^sir otic* sifw to ? ] 

Ant. Having failed to take revenge, Shylock said that he 
would sign the deed making over half of his wealth to his 
daughter. He was ill and wanted to go home. He wanted 
the deed to be sent round to him. 

[ afTOrfq fro *j«f to c*r *rf^ to to 

^4ts»r TO cror^ fTO cro i TO c*r ?tf% rare 

TO*f i TO w\zw *rtTO oreTO i ] 

Q. 4. What did the duke tell him ? 

[ TOP ? ] 

Ana. The duke asked Shylock to be off and sign the deed. 
He said that the state would excuse him the fine of the other 
half of his riches provided he was sorry for his cruelty and 
embraced Christianity. 

[ f^P TO»ITOS rero W5R tffTOT *F®<P5 
i fTO ra TO? sstre TO 

TOsrfti to ftre ntc? TO ra to wsr qg tW 
TO to i ] 

Q. 5. Why did the duke invite the young Counsellor to 
dinner at his home ? 

[ ^pej dfrspfta 5 TO Trf^re ratew ? ] 

Ant. The duke was charmed at the wise argument of 
the youug counsellor in Antonio's favour. It was he who 
actually saved Antonio's life. So the duke invited him to 
dinner in his honour. 

[ <«TtTO?ra w wi \%re toItotc b 

to! ww^rr^PwTO w TOfiw i TO to *rcrtra fafc* TO* 

CTOV TOU TOTt»R i ] 
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Q. 6. Why did not Portia accept the invitation 1 

[ fsmq ? ] 

Ans. Portia wanted to return to Belmont before her 
husband. So she politely declined the invitation. 

[ sr* ctfwrs &t$*r i 

c>i f^l 6 ! STS'! Sf#teT?r I ] 

Q. 7. Why did the duke ask Antonio to reward the young 
counsellor ? 

[ ~^ a \ wp* w fsfo 

? ] 

Ans He asked Antonio to reward the counsellor because 
the latter saved Ant mm's hfe and so Antonio was very much 
indebted to him. 

^!^«i C3 c^sfr? <$i!$f3rs ^iart «tw c*n? 

^ c^tsfst f <-. z $ tst’TO ^ 6 ?t i ] 

Q, 8 What did Bassanio offer Portia 1 

[ <bJ|ifsre ' j 

Ans. Bd ssanio offeied Portia the three thousand ducats 
that was to be paid to Shylock. 

[*n?5W*c*r srwna cw* c*ft fowfa 

^rrt^nf^’e stf*n | 

Q. 9. Why did he offer Portia the money ? 

[ f b\t*\ ? ] 

Ans. Portia, in the guise of a young counsellor, had saved 
Antonio and Bassanio iiom grievous penalties. So out of 
gratefulness, Bassanio asked Portia to accept the money. 

c^*r c*fi?fwi vf tire 

«Mf*sc®twra i f^fk\s *Ti*nfre z* 

Q. 10. What did Portia want on being pressed ? 

• c*r ? ] 

Ans. On being pressed to accept some reward, Portia 
wanted Bassanio's gloves. She promised to .. ear them for his 


11 
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sake. When Bassanio put the gloves off, she saw the very 
ring on his finger which she herself had given him. In order 
to make fun of her husband, she requested Bassanio to give it 
to her. 

[ to trol *pwt* TOsit? sfIto to 

c*rt?f?rn HjtHtfne? toIhi fnro i *rftar to v\ 
*r?ro hto ffat i to tst? 

srt$~ro , ®rtdi> otto ot—-to! hi to ^Ito nfks 

®i 

%?rf%^r l wt? TfftTO fHTO HW1 WlH &TOTO TO HJtHtfH'QTO 

wKfi>iM ftro ^njp?rtir i ] 

Paragraphs 65-69 

Gist : Bassanio was very much pained to hear Portia ask 
for the ring. This was the only thing he could not give away. 
He told her that the ring was his wife's gift and therefore he 
could not part with it. But if the young counsellor wanted a 
ring, Bassanio would be prepared to give her the most valuable 
ring in Venice. At this Portia pretended to be very much 
offended. And then on being pressed by Antonio he gave her 
the ring. And Gratiano, too, who loved to imitate his master, 
gave his ring to Nerissa, dressed as a young clerk. The two 
women enjoyed their husbands’ discomfiture very much and 
discussed between themselves how they would make fun of 
their husbands, saying that they must have given the ring to 
some women. 

Portia returned home in high spirits. She was very much 
pleased with her own performance and achievements. She 
enjoyed everything she saw. 

i c*rnrf5nrtro fi^to wh 

I *»[ Hi TO fafaTO f*TO *TfTO Hi I TO 

WT TO #1? OTN1 iflfo TO Nt$TO *ft?TO HI I 

^to cnurtei vivjv ^NSfrtir ^si«i i ^ 

^Tro HitHtfHQ ^rfciSih firo fifai csri*rcrtrHi 

HfHHTO ^s^lTO «1®PTtH\5 ; C*T0 VFS TOfSHtTO f^HT 

TOftro? toh «rrvi wxfm i 4$ ffcsrTO 
$?*Ttir to*t srtroBr tot* uro* 
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tot ^rtr^Tt^n <rafoai ch tor <& tr=rl chcto choti 

TOHT5, H«f1 TOT TO1 ^rfm Victor? fTO f*R*R Wl H*TO I 
cntHftoi c*rr*r otiw ntf® to i to?? fto ch *ih ^fn 
fw^r i *ri f^i ch mfto w$ trfa mwi *n*>ffto i 

Notes, etc. : Sadly —; painfully. Distressed— 

HTfH^5 ; pained. The counsellor —I The only thing . part 

with— 4<Rt3f cv (7T ^ir-!T *FTO <Tt<T5 HI ; the only thin„ 

that he could not give away. N. B. Bassanio valued the ring 
very much, because it was a gift from his wife. ’SlkW HJW- 
to? ^vs e 1 <$fi> vsi? ad? c t r v ©?ii i He 

replied —CH ^5? fto ; he said in reply. Great confusion —*TPa»*i 

; great disorder. He could not . that ring—c H 

df f*fC® *Tf3CH Hi ; he was unable to give away that 

ring. Wife’s gift —Shi CH'SHI ; a present given by 

his wife. Vowed —fitful HH 5 ! ; promised. He had . with it 

—CH v HRTCH Hi TO! oftol ; he promised 

never to give it away. He would give /iim--(7f '®1rr<T- 

CH£H ; he would give Portia in disguise. 

The most valuable . in Venice —1%fH7T<r ; 

the most expensive ring in Venice. Proclamation —*? 
OHftHl ; public declaration. It —ditfij Hi ^rt\f5!5 ; i. e., the ring 

that Portia asked for. Find it . by proclamation —CH ^F! SH.'SJ 

CHfH*f1 ^atHl HTH CH£H ; he would get it by making 

a public declaration. On this—4$ HHl'ft ; following this con¬ 
versation. Affected —^1*1 HH! ; pretended ; made belie\e. 
Affronted— ’BPPJTfto ; insulted ; offended. Affront—Insult 
openly ; offend the modesty of or self-respect of’- (C.O.D'j. 
Left the court —'STtTt®^ I You teach me —^f*l ; 

you show me ; you behave like. You teach . be answered ~ 

TO f%f*rf?Rr TO HFto ¥8 V51 ’BTfHtr* C-WlW I 
N. B. Portia pretended to complain that Bassanio behaved 
as though she were a beggar, CTfHfHHI (7TH ^ffrot^f W&! CH 
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HmtfSre chh ch ffcfaf? i Let him 

have the ring —®1C^ fnc® *ff6 ; give him the ring. 

Valued— sjHI If?® ; judged ; assessed. Displeasure— ; dissa¬ 
tisfaction. Let my . wife’s displeasure— srfsrf? c? 

®wir*n w ®t? >n^F c®f?l? #1? *rf?Rt*f 

H 5 ? i N. B. What Antonio means to say is that Bassanio 

should measure up his wife's displeasure against the great 
service he has done to him. He says that it is true that Portia’s 
gift to him must be very precious. But he should also consider 
the great service the young counsellor has done to him, J n 
acknowledgement of h:s service to him he should give up the 

ring to him. *n cnt^tr® st? ®1 5r*ri HjiHtfH©? $f&® ®.? 

gt? nq ®^«i ®tre? ch w-z^zw, ®[? 

s[hvi?r ?s?i i ch c*r h®t ?ri>, a c*rt?fH?rh2re\s ®ns 

$lf® ^aTTHfH I fo* ®^ a 1 C#^f*i ®1? CH ®1 

®i? f?5l?-^? cwi ^f%® i #i^f® ®t? wft^i 

CIT6TI $f&® I 

Ashamed to...so ungrateful — T $ff»'®''5§? *i£®1 °lf^® 

^T!t ; being sorry for being ungrateful. Yielded— 5i?f ; 

accepted defeat. N.B. That is to say, he changed his attitude. 

(Pt ®t? H>?*r i Sent Gratiano after Portia — 

C*fi?f*nrtH cn^ C*f5H ; sent Gratiano after 

Portia had gone. The clerk Nerissa — 

CHf?Hl ; i. e., Nerissa in the disguise of a clerk. Who had a 
ring — N. B. Nerissa loved to imitate her mistress. She too 
gave Gratiano, her husband, a ring. ®1 ? 

mrs i ®t? » 

Begged his ring —®t? 5f5t®l; asked for his ring Not 

choosing —Hi ; not desiring. To he outdone— CHt® 
Hi CHfsnr ^t® ; to be surpassed. Generosity— ; large¬ 
heartedness. His lord—®!? HfHH ; his master, Gave it — 

Wt’ffHij ; gave the ring. There was . these ladies —^ 

umi ; these ladies ( Portia and 
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Nerissa ) laughed and made merry. To think -CSCZ ; with 
this in mind. When they got home Wrl Tlf® pFTO ; 
when they returned home ( i.e. Helmut 1 Tax —fror Ti 

‘P? 1 ; censure ; take to task. How they . their husbands 

—ft TO TO1 aim TfftCTO 4TO ; how they 

would censure their husbands, Bassanio and Gratiano. N. B. 
Shakespeare's women are generally mischievous but riot 
wicked. They are fond of fun—CTOrftTO-^ •Tfffal 

SffTO ; TO TOT TOl ntf*F TO, TO1 WsrltfSrcr i Swear 
— CWllT^r?WI ; speak emphatically. How they . Jheir rings — 

wto ftfro croTO *rrt*n? ftnr f^ra*r ‘TOTI 

cwr^r ; how they would chastise their husbands for parting with 
the rings that they gave them. Swear that . to some woman — 

^1*1 ?*r*p to w< to c*ttot i ?i Pmr cWsrl crore fro 

; they will protest that the rings must have been presen¬ 
ted to some women. N. B. Portia and Nerissa were sure that 
their husbands loved them, and no other women. That is why 
they enjoyed making fun of them in this way. 'O 

c^froi PiPfs c*r wto siwfai ^irrot TOrtipt, TO cw*n 
•T'i i TO wto iro tow toi to i 

Happy temper of mind —C3T*T CTOf^ ; happy frame of mind ; 
high spirits. Consciousness —; awareness ; knowledge. 
The consciousness good action—^ ?Pt®r <PTO CS'Ssfl ; the 
knowledge of the fact that some worth-while achievement 
has been made. Never fails to attend —TO*T 'STtPl «n v$sr TO 

sfl , always happens or attends. That temper of mind . a good 

action —TOT OT*PC*T C^r*r TO, C*lTOf>Tjn (TTt 

C%W\ZW ; Portia was in that happy mood which always 
comes to a man after doing something good and noble. Cheerful 
spirits— c*rf*T CWtw; high spirits. Everything she saw —31 faf C*T 
TTTOT , whatever she set her eyes on. N. B. Portia was happy 
with her own performance and achievement. When one is 
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happy, one likes everything one sees. This shows that we are 
seldom dispassionate in our outlook on life. C*Tt?fWl farSFff 
#3T5's fwra ^1% fk*\ i I i 

•at cw ctw ^vs ci af% wtf^ 

i The moon . before— ^STlT^f OT tt? <f»^1 

i£^f ^T?r C*F*TI onr fSr I i. e., Portia was so happy that the 
moon now seemed to shine more brightly than ever before. 

Hid —; took cover. When that . behind a cloud — 

*r*R FT* «<W GKH C*i^l ; when the lovely 

moon took cover behind a patch of cloud. Charmed fancy — 

; fascinated imagination. A light . house at Belmont — 

*ff% re 'srlr^n C*f OTre COTJ I Then a light . 

charmed fancy —C*T ^fH®Tl CN Ot*IT$ COTf 
^31 ; she saw light from her house at 

Belmont. It fascinated her. That light . in my hall—& Cl 

<51 ftwl 'STfaTl mre -*rrf65 Wt? TO ^CW ; the light that 
we can see from here is in my hall. Beams —; 

shafts of ray. How far . its beams — 3t CNtN- 

srt? COT 6 ! W , that candle, though small 

in size, is casting its light far and wide. Good deed—<5; 
commendable action Naughty world —Sffe ‘'jfMft ; a world full 
of wicked people. Hearing the sound of music — 

T9NT5 COTF ; as music leached her ear. 

Methinks —<5Tlrrt? xz^ ; it seems to me. Music sounds 

. by day— fro* C^rTO CSOT (Print* ; music 

appeals more at night than at day. 

Expl. : ‘T hat light we. ..a naughty world.' 

These lines are from Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice 
as retold by Charles and Mary Lamb. This was said by 
Portia on hfer return to Belmont after the trial of Antonio. 
Portia was in high spirits because of her success in acquitting 
Antonio. She was naturally very happy. 

From a distance she saw a light burning in her hall. It was 
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just a candle. But its light over-reached the four walls of 
her hall and fell on the pavement. The little candle could not 
dispel all the darkness of the night. But even then the 
little light that it produced had its effect. It shone like a ray 
of hope in a world full of wickedness. 

Black characters like Shylock have filled the world with 
wickedness. It is not possible for isolated individuals like 
Poiti a to remedy all evils. Even then people like her should 
keep on trying to.make the world less full of evils than it is, 
just as a candle tries to light up whatever small part of the 
dark world it can. 

era*?!** <ifre ^ 

c*rc? cni?f%?n c*d*r m i ^rstfweiw <?f ^ f^n 

p cw & 'Q f? | Vf[\ OT9T I inh 

to re is fats i .croife csrtrorotffc® TOtre? *(fkTO fwre 

•fICTO 1% I 5$ fctTO TOTO 5 09<5^! fgsn TOfTOfcS 

^ft-^re >51 'Bfl’TlTO TOflOTlTO 4^51 ^TOfg®[ I 

shares *(rei to* c^fresi wtxro ^toxtoctoctoctoi 

c*MTOf*iTOlTO *<rei TO/fe ftmxsni ^ito ^rrgi to*toi *rsro 

^ i ssi? toxtoi 3grf^?i acssri srfcs TOtwl §fre, *rtre to*cto 
fb&h ^\zv\ c*ire to^toi TOtro, cm ««t totwto 
1 : . totoito tottohj ^freilrore to*toito criki ^toxto cTOtroTOrfro t 

s cto cro frre fwre *r irro 

sttw ofre TOiiTOrfts TOifsre g»r, c*? 

cs cto fire ^itoxto hi, tow croit> ^r? #Tto cto'stoi 

fc^lTO, 4TO; ^51 CTO TOSTOTO'Q TON *TOTOHl TOXTO ; $XTO 

ctoitoto! to*xto fsfroxroTO to^to* TOs$rg to*xto cro c^^rre 

fix® mxs i 

^x® c*ft?rf7nn ^rn-rtfro® ^totto w to^h ^to< srr*m® ton tohto 

ctox® ctox® fire ^ 

«rt4tc^ i 
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‘ml ?*r3, fors whs . sr(3t3 

mwm ^ a 35 * $*r$i3 3 ft srraf? ?>m53 m?r ^3t3 
cmr? aft? f??fe? ^ri33 ?*? i” 

4£53 ^3® «3f%33 53?!? 3H3;f3'3 5?t%3 5C5T 5i? 3l3»l 4?; 

35 CdTftfftMtt?* C3i?f33i3 cn| C*ff *f:fer? f?3 ; 43? ^33 

3S3fWC?*r1' C3f??1 OTOTiMf? 5j$3—C33 W3* 43fi> STi*fl> 

frt?f33 I W?33f3 C3 m? 3f3C33 3>1CW 5!3'-JI3F5 ST? 31 ; 
csrf33tr3i mt?- c3$ ftc? f*r*r i to c*r'63i3 w« c^3 

?>£? m?i 3^31 c*r? 4?* 533* 3:3 ?3£? c? '©'arm 3f?i fw? ^ 
c31T31 cto c^p ttore—?rf® fto 35 \$ rr:? 3f5®n ^ 
(c*rf?f3?i« C3f?3i ) *(? 3if3?-iM 5i3r?if3 333 1 

C^tT31 <5t3 33 «? 5*313 C5331 C3t<f- C? 33> $3 3)3 ¥t®l 

3ffe fTO C*ft3f33T3 ^33 *(4 5C? ; C3t*f OTttW 3l3t? 

C3 31 C33fS3 ml 'Si? Sf^T 3i3l%3 ; fcl3 C33 mZ*H ^f? W31 4^ 
53 f3 ; 43* C3l 3C313? trf3 333 43*313 4?*3'9 C3C33 ^iStC«! 
^3 «5p?st»l,^33 m? 0333^? 3t1%C3t?- C3 <5rtt3l WT3re C331 
3T%3 ^fCS C3 C3I3 3*33 ( C3 C3f?3lT3 333, ‘ip C3 'STtC^Tl 
?srl33l c^r? m srW? 53 3<:3 w ; iP cciij C3t3?tf% 3*^5 *pr 
^rrwi cm, $$ ip mr?! 4$ 53* ♦ffSffrr® 35? mw 

3*r? I’ 43* ’St? 3tf^ C3T3* 3ft3^5 3#ft$3 *flft ^3^5 C3C3 C3 333, 
*«rt3t3 3C3 53 to? C5?3 ?T4l 3#tS 3^3S3 C*Tt3t3 I’ 

Grammar and Composition : Sadly - adverb of marine*. 

Only thing . part with— note how the clause ends with 

a preposition. 

the most valuable ring—note the use of the superlative 
degree ; ‘valuable’ is an epithet 

how a beggar . be answered— noun clause, object of ‘teach’. 

let him have etc. —note the bare infinitive after ‘let’. 
ungrateful-^- predicative adjective. 
outdone —past participle of ‘outdo’, 

the moon . so bright— ‘bright’ used as an adverb of 

manner. 

was hid— ‘hid’ is here the past participle of ’hide'. 
a naughty world —‘naughty’ is an epithet or attributive 
adjective. 
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Bassanio was sadly distressed . ...by proclamation. 

(Paragraph 65)—Indirect Speech 

Bassanio was sadiy.and he said in great confusion, 

“I can't give you this ring, because it is my wife’s gift and I 
have vowed never to part with it ; but I wiil give you the 
most valuable ring in Venice, and find it out by proclamation.’' 

—Direct Speech. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. I. Why was Bassanio sadly destressed ? 

Ans. Bassanio was very much pained because the young 
counsel asked for the ring that Portia had given him. This 
was the only thing that he could not give away. 

cwoti c’rftc? 

nrt? 5?i i j 

Q. 2. What did he say in reply ? [ W f% WT ? ] 

Ans. He was at a loss: He said that the ring was a gift 
from his wife. He could not give it away to him because he 
had promised never to part with it. But he could give the 
counsellor the most valuable ring in Venice. 

[ c*r i c*r c? ^rt"TO ist? ft? c*rein 

i cnft fare =n, ^r? ^t?«i cr c*rli> 

?r®i afewi ?pr?rf i w* cr v&y 

iprrartowf?® faw fwzv *rlr? i J 

Q. 3, How did Portia react ? 

[ c*fr<rf*nri c?»h <f?sf ? ] 

Ans. Portia pretended to be insulted at Bassanio’s refusal, 
She said that Bassanio was treating her as if she were a 
beggar. 

[ ?rr*rrf5f'03 snftffore cnrsfroi wsrrf^s mi 

c*f cn c*h cn i ] 

Q. 4. What did Antonio tell him on this occasion ? 

[ 4 * rrfcPrs wr ? ] 
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Ans. Antonio tried to persuade Bassanio to give away the 
ring. He said that while it was true that his wife would be 
displeased if he gave away the ring, Bassanio should give it to 
the y ung counsellor in acknowledgment of what he did for 
his belove ' friend. 

[ fra fra ^?tr$ cf^i i 

o i wr c* m wi ap n$r c?, ot ffa? fra ®r? #r 
ra, ^ ^rrt^rrf^'O^r Tm wsj ®?f«i ti to im w trffis 

(7# fra i 

Q. 5. Why did Bassanio feel ashamed ? 

[ ^rwft's *rfssr$ m ^ ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio refused to give his ring to the young 
counsellor, as it was a gift from his wife. But Antonio’s 
wor ’s made him feel ashamed because he appeared to be 
ungrateful to the counsellor who saved his beloved friend. 

[ wi fra ?t#r 

f%*r ^r? §*r$t?r i ^<$1 tot Trr*rff^s 

<7*1*1 ^?*T, TOf ra ^ ^?T Wl 5 ^? £lf® (71 SJf 
i ] 

Q. 6. Why did Gratiano too give Nerissa his ring ? 

[ c5rf%Trii7rh8 <tr ®t? 'smfijiM fra ? ] 

Ans. Gratiano loved to imitate his master Bassanio. He 
wanted to do as much as Bassanio had done. So he gave away 
his ring when Nerissa, dressed as a clerk, asked for it. 

[ csrfo?rrai vfk? *m*rtfi 
sn (Ti'Q ®t$ 6f|sr i ®t$ ^?f*f<:<R sirra 

(7ifipri TOr srnfifci Flt^ <7r ®1 to i ] 

Q. 7. Why did Portia and Nerissa laugh when they got 
back home ? 

[ ? ft® fra m° s ^ ? ] 

Ans. Getting back home Portia and Nerissa planned how 
they would censure their husbands for giving away the rings. 
They would say that they must have given the rings to some 
women. They enjoyed the idea and laughed hilariously. 

[ fror cntrftn w oRfwi ®rra ^ tot, 
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fto <ro?rt* to, ^t?n TOra vtftora wii i vtn ^ir r 
« rKft*Rrt Rrfesri flRti^Rs f^nr crosl shir i *rf^Firctfri 
te*rc*r*r ^irs ^ttf $t*rt*tf*r ^ i ] 

Q. 8. Why was Portia very happy when she returned home ? 

[ Tif® fare cntsfan ret* ren ? ] 

Ans. It was her success in saving the life of Antonio that 
filled Portia with happiness. Doing a good deed has its 
pleasure. So Portia enjoyed everything she saw, 

f «t«i tiFfr s ^refa*i cntaPm *pPr ret* 

i ntst? 'stThw 'srfre i vt fas 

re (roflfsr cni?fwr? ®t*r w-nf^wf i ] 

Q. 9. What did Portia say on seeing the candle-light from 
her hall ? 

[ ^FfaT RfR* RWlfa? ^TlRTl C?*TR RfR C*ft?lf>TSr1 

*w*\ ? ] 

Ans. She compared a good deed to the light of the candle. 
Every good d ed, however small, has its use. 

[ '®trti re remrfa? srirerra ptv ^*ri i ^pp$ 

’C^ =11 RR, <5t®J ^FfRr?t ^TI I ] 

Paragraphs 70-77 

Gist: Having changed their dress, Portia and Nerissa 
waited for their husbands’ arrival. They came. Bassanio 
introduced Antonio to Portia. In the mean time Gratiano and 
Nerissa were heard quarrelling. Nerissa said that Gratiano had 
given away the ring she had given him. She was sure that she 
had given it to some woman. Gratiano protested that Nerissa’s 
suspicion was unfounded. He had given it to the young 
counsellor's cleik. Portia then said that Gratiano should not 
have given away his wife's first gift. She was sure that Bassanio 
still possessed the ring she gave him. Gratiano at once told 
her that Bassanio too had given away the ring. Portia pretended 
to be angry and reproached Bassanio. She said that it must 
have gone to some woman. 

*rdrtf i cntvfa nfircfo tot cnfafaarl« ref?*n tow srtffa 
WMTO TO ^ TOTO I TO fare. *»T I ^TiRtfa© 
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cnr?t%rr? *rcw f*w i $jw*rc cs^Tfr^t 

'e ^rwi ^rrs c*rfal i wfipn c*r <?t c*r «rftfl>jh 

frnrftwi vi csrftstCTi f^o ftnrw i c* ftf*§v c* cafvTfpn c 7 ?^ 
c^tr^n flwfaw frare i carfare irai a c^rf^ng *rw 

i w vi v?F«i ^<rfef^r^ f*nrc* i on urinal ^ 

CfflfttfOTf* afa c?s^l $*rs:?!i> fafso c^eil ^r f=r i c^f 

fsrcw cjt *rri*rrfrer^ c*r firarf^i vi vr? 

vitrei caf»nrfwri w vrw vw ^3T re ^rrefft'S-v vr? *rpit>!S 
ffreftrerei ?t*f ^?t? vh <?re cntefosi ^iretftcre few* 
3*?®i i cn re reiM refrei flreitvre $rere i 

Notes, etc. : Now Portia.the house— 4?fa cnf?f%Tl <<PT 

CHfiWl sjre <2jre*f I Apparel —reft^lV ; clothes. Dressing 

themselves . own apparel— f? ftrerre<f cnWv *rf?«rtsr vre ; 

having put on their own clothes. N. B. That is to say, they 
put off men’s apparel and dressed as women again. ^f^rt 

tpre? cntrfv vm v?*r w ftrerire** c*rf*rfv *rf%*rfa ^?*r i 
Awaited — ^sj£*rai ; waited for. Arrival— SVTfa^R ; return* 

They awaited - their husbands -^m Vires Stftre* £fvrretre<r 
W3J <5TC*HFl ; they were waiting for the return of their 

husbands. Presenting— ^9*f1%v VT?T T! *ff?n>? <Ff?re trre ; 
introducing. Dear friend —f?r?r 'SFsfK ^Tt^fa'9 ; that is, 

Antonio. Bassanio presenting -Lady Portia— C’Tf^f 7 !It? 

Vi? f^J? ?|jre» ?>r? ; having introduced Antonio to his 

wife Portia. The congratulations ; expression of 

pleasure in’ sympathy with. Welcomings -•-?T'©J*fal ; greetings. 

The congratulations . hardly over—'$f $*\l <W 

^\gT$fan ’Sft35^" ; immediately after Portia had 

welcomed and congratulated Antonio. Perceived —^?5f ; 

'SffaUV *fl?^T ; (here) came to know. Quarrelling —?f*P5T? 

?V ; involved in a quarrel. They perceived . the room —Vt?1 

$<vr® nr?®i re ref?*fl v vt? ?re? w rei^f? *mt? ?v; they 
came to know that Nerissa and Gratiano were quarrelling in a 
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corner of the room. 'A quarrel already ?’—'Q, 

W ; O, you have already started to quarrel. N. B. 

Husbands and wives quarrel a lot among themselves. But 
Portia pretends to be surprised that Gratiano nd Nerissa have 
started to quarrel so soon after their marriage, 

siw ot w?l to i fan frou to! c* 

csrfwftTi ^9 c^rf%3ri ^*t?i TO c*rr*r cTOftsi 

TO TOi ‘What’.; the matter ftfo ? 

What's happened ? Paltry— -TOif® ; ^ ; trifle. Gilt*ring— 
far c-T)-<F3 1 i It is ■gave me— CHf?PTi TOfFP C*T 

ftf*-**i fHgfwr. TO fTO ; She is quarrelling with 
me about a trifle gilt ling that she presented to me. 
With words upon it—^ C^*Ji ; on which these 
words were inscribed. Cutler’s— fef? ; of a seller of 

knives. Like the poetry- •• •■ cutler’s knife ^ f[f?? 

wat c?f<f1 ; just as lines of verse die inscribed 
on a knife made by a cutler. Love me. leave me not — 

tsjlrf TO! W8 ; love me but do not abandon 
me. N. B. These were the words inscribed on the ring. 
WtofsTl i Signify— cTOf^ ; means 

or implies. What does . ring signify— iTi afftffa 

cTOft3l ; what is the significance of the price of the ring. 
N. B. Nerissa says it does not matter that the ring is cheap. 
What makes it valuable is the fact that it is my gift to you. 

c*r star® f¥f TO i TO c*f'e$l 

$1 i Swore—; you promised. 

When 1 gave it to you—*«R *(tfa \51 cTOf:^ froffcTO ; at the 
.time of my giving it to you. You would---of death — 

; you would not part with it until death. And 
now you say—$*R ^fa i The lawyer’s clerk— 

J 1 know- a woman —^rtf^ wtfn C^r ^ff*f ^ C^tTHl 
fntuft ; I am sure that you have presented the ring to some 
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woman. By this hand —^ f?nr; with this hand. N. B* 
Gratiano wants to be emphatic. That is why he shows the 
hand with which he gave away the ring. carPHftCHl CWtlT fOT 
OT i wrt c^r fps fra <?f fOTfe w cw«rtr^ i 

Replied Gratiano —csrf^ITtFRl WTT4 f^f i A youth —*{<rl ; a 
young man, A kind of hoy —^^1 ; one who looked 

rather like a boy. Little scrubbed —ctd> *rlTi?1 ; dwarfish. No 
higher than yourself— C^f%^rr?r ) COT C*rf% mi ^T?T ; 

about as tall as Nerissa, He was . to the young counsellor —<7f 

^3*®1 ; he was the young counsellor’s clerk. 

That —CS ; who. By his wise pleading — 

StTl ; with the help of his wise arguments. Saved— 
^W\ 4C<f%sr ; protected. Prating koy—<T^"OTF ; 

talkative boy. N. B. He obviously means Nerissa 

who was disguised as Portia's clerk. (Tf (TTf^PTfir 

wi i c^tf^n c*ri*f>raT? fer i Begged 

it ‘for a fee —^TtfllBfsfa 5 fOTlC<T CTOTfe®T ; asked for the 
ring as his remuneration. Deny —; refuse 

to give. 1 could . deny him—* M ^tfSr fOT 5fl ; 1 

could not but give her. N. B. For my life— This is said for 
the sake of emphasis. You were to blame— CTO ; it is 

your fault. To part-- first gift—CS twi? OTSffl sm 

^RTfa ; because you gave away the very first gift from 

your wife. I gave.a ring —Slsft 4mHr^ec<F 

fOTf? 9 !^ i 1 am sure— $rtf*T tufa's ; I am confident. 

He would not . the world—C*P1^1 f^P ftKOTG ^51 Tot 

sn ; he would not exchange it for anything in the world. 
Ejceuse—'; giving reasons showing, or intended to show, 
that a person or his action is not to be blamed. Fault —; 
C*tf^T ; defect. In excuse for his fault—WH 3Fl^? ; 

in defence of his own conduct. My lord —?tff ; my 
husband. The boy, his clerk,. . in writing— 
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f*T*r?t? sro *rlTO TOfeH ; his clerk, who looked like a boy, 
offered his services in writing. Seemed very angry — 

; appeared to be very angry. Reproached — 

?*?3T ; found fault with. Nerissa had . what to believe — 

faro ?Rrre ssi c?f??i f%f«rrrf^r; she could gues» 

what had happened to the ring she gave Bassanio from 
Nerissa's suggestion that Gratiano must have given her ring 
to some other woman. Some woman had the ring —CHtTHl Hi 
CTOHl fftTO TO-C*hS?1 ; some other 

woman had received the ring that she presented Bassanio 
with. 

* 

8 uq?t cTOfnsrl 's £jc?*t H?*f; us)?t 

Rcwm crtTO *rf?TO to TO1 tstnr? S'TO&w? wv 

hrtt® i TOte *r?*f? 

V9[ ; i£)?°x ?TtHtfH6 CTOfHTO TOP TO ISFR ?f? TO&? ?*lTO ffaf I 
TOh? wf? TOrl TO hi ri?? to?i c? 

CHf?Hl <a?t TO TORT ^ CTOt? <W! HlfOT f^TTO I 
‘ii? 4 r *r®i ?’ c*rt?fH?1 i ‘«TfTOi>l #i " 

csrfHTOH ^s?f^r, ^TOftH-c?f?Ht? c*T^r. 

w TOi? ftt? ; ff<!r® C??!H HftRF C®TO Hf?TO 
vaf ?n> ^*r! to®; tof ; ‘TOrftH TOrTO, <a?$ TOrfcsp 

^*TH3 TOH TOfl Hi I* 

“TO®! ?| TOft? TO C«jT?> C?TTO V CHf?Hl H®TH I fT $TO 
?’R CTOlFF ®1 fir£?1%TO W* HTHfTOT CH <jf*l *51 

TO? 0 ! C®r?t? ?s1np ?TO ; TO <*3«IH C? ®1 

^ttTOPr? ?TOTO I HTtf? Wtf? ^ CTOHl 

f>r?^ r 

CTO ITtPTt ^5? HRPT, '^rrf? vnt TO fro ^51 4TO vsmzifi fvc?[f% ; 

a\ CSllNlriM HTO CSiTO (TO ?® H? ; C? ®?F°I C#^f*T? 

«lH*r6 'QTOrf®? TOT iSTfTO'G? TO ?WI cn®r, CH TO C*P?f^t I 
CTORTl CH?I () TO «Ttf?TO?* RiTO TOi? ^ITf 
c^TO^h 4?^ Hrtf? ^ hi fro nrf? f? 
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enthral ufJi, 'cs tsrtir Sta-c?\ 8 ?ri ««r fSrfror fror 
oft? carf^rartOTi i • ?rtf? ^rr?r? Ttffr Trmrf^so? <$r9 
ftorfssrt?, *rrf? f^p5v5 c? ^5i c*rriM gfet? Rfrsora 
?nt? ?j?or sn i* 

c-stftrttRi ertm f|ro? , '®rr?t? *f%? 

^rlRtf^s fhv »$?? ^rnr*ra ?nrf«pp 

srfsppft, c? nfira? <tdw ^raf^r, ^nm? ^rt;t^i Ft? f 

»n| wi «or c*fl?f??fl 3 ? ,cm*t ^ $fff, vf ig 

«rt'fl>&i fwc? wsj 1%?$t? W*T ; 4?? 

c? *#t fagi? gfl c?fipn f^rRrerrew, <*)?? c? c?. 

c^ton Starts If ^rfsf^t enrare r 

Grammar and Composition entered the house —‘enter¬ 
ed’ is a transitive verb. 

B assanio presenting .to the Lady Portia —An absolute 

construction. 

And now Portia . corner of room (Para. 70) —The whole 

paragraph is a Multiple Sentence ha\ mg the following three 
Main f Co-ordinate) Clauses : 

(]) And now Portia.. the house ; 

(2) dressing themselves.. ..their husbands ; 

(3) Bassanio presenting......were hardly over. 

There are two Subordinate Clauses : 

(a) who soon.... .Antonio—Adj. cl., qualifying 

‘husbands' in (2), 

(b) when they perceived.of the room—Adv. cl., 

modifying ‘were hardly over’ in (3). 

awaited —transitive verb. ‘Await for’ is incorrect. 

Presenting —participle. 

‘A quarrel already V —this is an utterance rather than a 
sentence. The question is suggested by the r ; sing intonation. 

Paltry —attributive adjective. 
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Like the poetry on the cutler’s knife —'poetry' is an uncoun¬ 
table noun. ‘The* before it is cataphoric—the specification is 
in *on the cutler's knife’. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What happened immediately after the arrival of 
Bassanio, Antonio and Gratiano ? 

[ *rr*rff^Q, t^rs « csrtwr^i n? #1 w ? 3 

Ans. On arrival, they exchanged greetings with Portia. 
Soon after they heard Nerissa and Gratiano quarrelling between 
themselves. 

[ c*rt*f5nrta i srrar 

tow otRpti « ^nsrrfSrei:^ wsi ^^5 cto 13 

Q. 2* ‘A quarrel already ?*— Who said this and to whom ? 
When did the speaker say this 1 [ nw to SCOT 

TOtrl 0 $ TO^ifror ? toi to«ti ? ] 

Ans. This was said by Portia to Nerissa and Gratiano. 
When Bassanio was introducing Antonio to Portia in her 
house at Belmont, they perceived Nerissa and Gratiano 
quarrelling in a corner of the room. It was at this time that 
Portia told them those words. 

[ cnrafrol TOfro CTfitai s carf*nrtcitfc^ 1 
crtafel's w\zw •fftw *ftrar 

tot c*tw c^rtwt \q 

carta icifi 1 ^ cnTrftsi Jr w 

TOlf*«T 1 ' 

Q. 3. What did Gratiano say in reply to Portia ? 

[ cntutei? &snr c-sr^ratcsn *pT wi ? ] 

Ans. Gratiano replied that Nerissa was quarrelling with 
him about a trifling ring. Love me, and leave me not was 
inscribed on it. 

[ cfflfosrtRi f*r*i c* *n*rtw ftnr c*rfi?n tot ncw 

*rwi TOre 1 *rt*rtrc TOitTn, <w wr*rfc* wit* TOrt *rl—<*$ 
TOt«f»r ^5 TO fSpi 1J 

Q. 4. How did Nerissa protest I 

[ c^rfipn ^ w ? ] 

12 
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An*. Nerissa said that neither the value of the ring nor 
ipoetry on it mattered. What was important was that she 
gave it to him and he promised never to part with it. Even 
then he gave it away. She was sure that he had given it to a 
woman and not to any boy. 

[ refOTl re smft? ^5TI Hi W\H *f HV\H re*tret 

tw ret i *1 re, re fare to iw re 

(carfosrfrei) re re srttf&ih ^<rrei ^^re > 

wi re ftto tore i ftto re, C5rf^?rtrei reffr 
c^trei ftrem^s tore, c^trei wrere* to t ] 

Q. 5. What did Gratiano say upon this ? % 

[ »$t w? csrfrorrei ? ] 

Ant. Gratiano said that he gave the ring to a dwarfish 
boy, not taller than Nerissa, with his own hands. The boy 
was the young counsellor’s clerk. He helped the counsellor 
when the latter was pleading for Antonio. The boy wanted 
the ring as his fee and Gratiano could not but give it to him. 

[ csrfrotrei wi re rererre* re ws 

ftore i rere?fi> retora rere *rei to i hvhh$ to ^®i 

i ajrrdtoir ^rsr?r rererfi? c#^f%;re *rt$T*TT 

**reto i re *rt* nrfeto tow crafts am csrfrofreha 
vtres *ri to *rrre ft i ] 

Q. 6. What did Gratiano say in excuse for his fault ? 

[ JTfvft c^rre carfrotrei ? ] 

Ant. In excuse for his fault Gratiano said that his master 
Bassanio presented his ring to the counsellor. It was only 
after this that his clerk asked for his ring. 

[tor* irtfo tofw tore csrfrotrei re v\n 
^rretfro dfrjftire* to tore i oft h$h\h nret 

^Rrtoft stir i ] 

Q* 7. What did Portia do on hearing this 1 

[ ait w sre cwftfroi ? ] 

An*. Hearing this Portia pretended to be very angry. She 
rebuked Bassanio for giving away the ring. She said that, like 
Nerissa, she was sure that some woman must have had the ring. 
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C ** w c*rMrPr?n ^ ^e?rrtr i ftc* 

OTest* wt <tt ^nrmf^sr^ fasst* i or wi cv prfwt? ran 
CT'e fsrf*ro c? c^tri =n c^tri <tt$ cncra i ] 

Q. 8. 'Portia, hearing this seemed very angry/— What did 
Portia hear ? Why did she reproach Bassanio ? Was she really 
angry with Bassanio ? 

! c<raf%?n fo Tsr^rfef ? <tr <7r f%rar<r ? c*i 

fa ^itsrtfae? vsn? *t*r ? ] 

Ans. Portia heard from Gratiano that Bassanio had given 
away the ring she had given him as a gift, to the young counsellor 
who defended the case of Antonio. She reproached him for this. 
Portia was actually not angry with Bassanio, because she 
knew quite well that he was not willing to part with the ring 
and that the ring was given to Portia herself. 

[ csfasrat? cw c*rr<rf%i <71 cnfafror? fcnsta c?'qt 
^mrifas ^rNSfJiOTiwrfl’ w«i fra 

fran? I <7T fa?P&fa I 

Thr suft, (7f wm cn <srKt&fri fra ra 

fa, «mr cfc\ (7i ffara c*rtafan rre-t i ] 

Paragraphs 78-83 

Gist % Bassanio said emphatically that he gave it to the 
counsellor and to no woman. He refused him first but then 
he seemed very displeased. In these circumstances even Portia 
would have given him the ring. At this argument Antonio 
was unhappy. He thought himself responsible for the misunder¬ 
standing between the husband and wife. He said that he 
would have been dead by now but for the help of the young 
man to whom Bassanio gave the ring. Antonio could assure 
her that Bassanio never broke his faith with Portia. Portia 
then gave Antonio the ring in question. Bassanio was very 
much surprised. Then Portia told them all about what she 
and Nerissa did to save the life of Antonio. She also gave 
Antonio the news that his ships were not lost after all and were 
arriving at the harbour. They then made merry. 

* ^jprlft'Q cwt* fra <rr smf&fci c*r fwnr- 

fm, c^tRl 3ftc*rfar<F <7r?r f^r i (7i ara si fra 
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faw ch tojn i cnfaftrai ftcro 

ftnr fto i tat ftotc? <srl*>fto ^<Tl \ *rc*r ^ 

c*r*r^l%* to wrtr ftrm^ Tt?ft c*t* to i ch wi ca arimf^e 
trr*s *mfi>iM frorfro *rr*T*r arfro^ wi vrftnRj *nr 
cro i tarr^fro ftf*TO tot toto *rrnr *rrtrrfto cnt*ft?rf? *rt* 
c^tr^i ftof’i'sv tot ft i cnrtrftn 'ssr ^rt^ft'sr** <r§ 
fro i *jtJrtfto totc ftftns to i ch « ctRpiI 41to 

to rtf to # tost* ch jpr <p«n c*rHrf*ra1 i ch <*ul$ftor^ 

tat toto fro c* tut wi^Itotoi frofe aa ft croftr cartel arc* 

i wfts srrtn ^rtro §srt*r *s*ro »itTO i 

Notes, etc. i Offended — -*fttTO ; hurt. Bassanio was . 

dear lady—'Wt f&ro*rtr^ tat®W *jfro ?rcrrtr to *rffitfto tot* 

?[5fto cata *>?fTO ; Bassanio was extremely sorry to have 
thus hurt the feelings of Portia whom he loved. Earnestness 
—4*tf*TO1 ; sincerity. By my honour —^jsirtr TOltR* ftfar f 
No woman had it —ca^PRI isht^l* 4 ' 'Si ft ; no woman 
received the ring from me. A civil doctor —fc*rlfa- 
€ftas 'Nlt'lfta ; a lawyer with a doctorate degree ; a doctorate 
degree ; a doctor of law. Refused —ftro TOW* a 5 ?®! ; refused 

to accept ; turned down. Refused . of me—TONT* *Ftl 

CW *fTO ^*r|fr ftre TOtof* ; turned down my 

offer of three thousand ducats. Begged the ring— WT?fi>fi> frit*! ; 
asked for the ring. Which— *1 ; the ring. I 

denied him—* rift faro TOtot* ; I refused to give. 

Displeased— ; unhappy ; hurt. He went displeased 
away —C 5 ! TO**> *C* 5TO fttflfTO ; the counsel went off 
with wounded feelings. What could I do ?—^Tfft ^1* *ft 
♦ftTOrtf; what else could Ido? Beset —TOTO ; surrounded, 
f was......with shame —'srtft TOFtTO* $t*ftoT*T ; I was so 

much ashamed. Seeming— *rt*ft*; apparent. Ingratitude — 
; want of gratitude. I was forced —*lift *1*7 *T*fi*lt* i 
1 was compelled. I was . after him— c* *TO*tWrtr TO 
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4fkW ntlfel ftnifVTOl ; I had no option but to send round 
tfce ring after he had gone. Pardon me—' TOtT* *3 ; 

please excuse me. Had you been there—%f*l ?f>T CTOEH TOR* ; 

were you there. You would . ofme—yft TOT* TO 

you would want me to give the ring. Worthy — 

; deserving. The unhappy cause— <Ft?*i I 
These quarrels —1%TO ; this argument between the husband 
and the wife. Bid— ( *3*1 ; requested. Grieve 

—*31 ; feel grief. He was welcome— G I TO? srsifsr® i 

Notwithstanding— ; for all that. I once did . Bassanio's 

sake—'mfq 3Tt*ff*S3 W9J TOT? C 1 ^ 331* C3t*lfwTO ; I pawned 

my body on account ofBassanio. But for him . the ring — 

TO* TOfTOl TOt® fVEVCWH 31 «JtTO ; unless 

the person to whom your husband gave the ring were there. 

i should . been dead—W 5*t«i *rtf>r 3131 *f*TO ; by now 

I would have been dead. I dare be bound again—' «rtf^ 33* 
*1*1? 3t«r1 *n^5t3 ; I would much rather risk my life again. 
Forfeit —3^5 ; that to which a right is lost. My soul 
upon the forfeit—' TOt? TO1 TOt? 3W* 3 WTO ; I would have 

risked my life. Your lord . with you— TOR13 vtft TO 

£*1731** ; your husband has not been 

untrustworthy to you. Surety— *WTTOT®; security. Give him 

this ring —'GE* ««$ qTOfcfrl wVe i Bid him . the other— «W3fl>3 

C5HT srfa*^3 TO3173 3tTO 3C*1 ; ask him to take greater 
care of this ring than of the other. Strangely— i He 
was strangely surprised— C3 31^5173 ftfor® ; he was 

very much surprised. It was . gave away—C* lC3fl>f3C3 

; it was the very ring that he gave away to the 

counsellor. How she .young counsellor—c*33 *E3 C3 frot 

W1 ; how she herself acted as the young 

counsellor. Unspeakable wonder— *3^3 ; indescribable 

amazement. Delight—' TOW I The noble courageand wisdom—* 
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i h was . life was saved—^ 1? St? 

ftwslr turf^s? w\ ; with tact and 

wisdom his wife sayed Antonio’s life. Portia again welcomed 
Antonio— c*mrf*lTl 'srfat? sn»j£rt WNCTI i (Portia > 

gave him letters— C*Tt?f%?n ^1C*F f&fe f??r i By some chance 

—i Which by . her hands— srl faW *t? ^tT® 'DPTf^F; she 

came by those letters by chance. Which contained .Antonio's 

ships—?Tr® ^TT^fsTQ? artTtWEOTI? fTT3«l ff«T ; which had a 

report about Antonio's ships. That were supposed lost —?1 
farsrf?®r TPI TPf ; which were given up for lost. Safely 

arrived . the harbour —fTTlNPf C’Tt'Stso C’fttTT?; had now 

leached the port. Tragical beginning . merchant's story— 

TfSfPF? ; painful opening of this wealthy 

merchant’s story. Were all for gotten —i Unexpected 
good fortune —^£T®Tff*I^ PThsl'JfJ ; good fortune that could not 
be expected. Ensued. —St&fVl ; resulted. Leisure —; 
spare time. Comical adventures —TWl? $rf%TN ; laughable 

enterprise. There was . the rings— wt? ftni 

ftft-WTNI <F?t? Wff ; there was time to make fun of 
the laughable journey of the rings. The husbands that did 
•••own wives— CTTPffal ttPf? ftm f^5 nt rn ft ; that is, 
Bassanio and Gratiano who failed to recognise their wives— 
Portia and Nerissa. Merrily— ; with merriment. 

Swearing— afswi ; promising. In a sort . rhyming speech 

OTftTT EFTTTO WfT ; in rhyming verses. Rhyming— 
ffarsfff l While he lived— WS ffa CT ; as long as 

he lived. He’d fear . other thing so sore—'sw c^FtFTI 

ftwT§»*l'slCT *Ti ; he would fear nothing else so 

much. Keeping safe— ftTt*TC? TNI i 

s fmw crost? Titn ifte 

TT®IE ?lfw ^r5rf%ST ; JPSTTfe? CT T»R # Nrtf* 

ftftj ftnr ?*ift c? c^t^n ifeut* vi ntir ft, 
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'srrtsrfr? i ^ c«ct f^j firs 

tot '$rrsrr? cbcafaw r <w srrfsr $ftus 

<5iftotir *m*\ f%f?r ^a sro tr i ffiw c*mr1?nn, ^ \fi srt? #1 

u>?ro 1U&] cs i ? ^srM* ^rtft 

<«<$$ f%^rt^ c^r ftsfi *rf\s?rt* ♦nr $t* <5mt$fS *rrfenr ftre 
utur srafwR i strict *roi uni; ^ ^ 

cwnr wra, wnr 'srmsr m c*r yrf’n srrl^fwus cwotr 

*S?3T ^fsi\8 'NTV'fa ^ c«rc^ FT^TO I’ 

‘ft? «’, <$Tt«&fas **m, ‘srrftl mTr^rrcw? wr^ii ^Pt3r«i r 

c*rraf*rcri *rr®fsrec* iw c* cn c*r wr w nfirrrn *nr, 
cn sjtvf^s; <f>u* T5*rc diTt^rc im, ‘^tr urmTfsre* *rs 
■Silfa srfst* <fl$ C*$ *W C*WfW*tN, Wv Thft ftc^ «rr*W 

fcfa sn srtot*! tsw*! ^rrfsi Nt?n cwn i «rw* 

faw* «FtvtTO wsm <®rr*Rt’a *r*t unreal wtnsrf? 

TOF pUftNOT ?P?C^R jh r 

sn*ffrt ft? smiths stw, c*rr*fNFi ^pi ; VnF 
fir* 4ix «rtc*ra®u csra c^fr *rr*«rrc* trt* *«rt u*tnf* 

4icus iz& ft* r 

«n?®fi>u ftcu* cftu urrotfire *sr* or«w c* a first* 
<7i$it>f, ^u* c* ftfar^s 5^ , <au; ts«r (•mrfjfNi $tfjs i*f\ 
# "<>« C* C^fil* 411 *SU U^fanP? i^fw firmf**!, <W 
USTU^fl fi*SS 411 5Tt*t*r? *CW UJTNtftvQ ®?T*ro *ft*ST C* ifi 
Nt5>r an «rt«i c*f*i i 

4is c^^nn van^'ct^ 4i\ & wtr^s 

ftft f^9r—CTuteii fa*rc< tot 4U\ ♦rcwf^i i c*r m^tw- 

ticsn ftflcE farara if* uni ctw f^rtw c’rr^TMm 

f^T?C^ c*f'8^1 fCNf%»I I C* ^2T5Ttf%« 

ort^twn fcu* U»i ^lc^5 u^t ^rf«rc^u euw^W ^tu^Tf^?i 3p- 
♦nc^ upuii *rat$ ^fc*i c^; w® dft- 

55tNi»n **t* uwi ^uust»i fiwr; fkcvife cus^r vm* 

•ritm ♦rtcE fi eti f^nrs ^trff^i *y ; carf%itnn sj^rstnr 
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¥t1%T 3^3 sffctTl, 3*3*1 C3 <7! ttK3 

^Rrt*fc«f *t«i mri <®rfa f?rar cn nis fw ni r 

Grammar and Composition : Baswnfo. unhappy— 

'unhappy* is a predicative adjective. 

‘that I was forced .him’—Sub. Adv. Clause, modifying 

'so beset*. 

Portia bid Antonio not to grieve at that, for that he was 
welcome notwithstanding—Indirect Speech, 

Portia said to Antonio, “You should not grieve at that, for 
you are welcome notwithstanding.”—-Direct Speech. 

When Bassanio looked . life was saved, ( Para. 82 ) 

—Multiple Sentence having three Co-ordinate Clause* 
with complex parts . 

And Portia again . arrived in the harbour. ( Para . 83 } 

— Double Sentence. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why was Bassanio very unhappy 1 

[ C*T4 ? ] 

An«. Bassanio was unhappy because his dear wife was 
offended at his giving away the ring. 

[ CN ^5t3 tf\ » 

«!* C*T« I ] 

Q. 2* What did he say to pacify Portia J 

[ c*»T*Prcrrc* *rrs w* ws ft ? ] 

Ans. He emphatically said that he did not give the ring 
to any woman. He gave it to a lawyer who asked for the ring. 
Bassanio first refused to give it to him. But he was very 
much displeased. Had Portia been there, she too would have 
requested Bassanio to give him the ring. 

[:CT CWT3 fn* nm c* c^tTNl ifrrim* <71 CW ft l 4* 

<7# cstsftsi wt* wit^itfSre erfi^ fwcsrc i 3tt*rfft'a 

SHOT W3* (Tilt fkus I ftsf <7i Wt VS ft *p » 

c*TBrfwi srr *ft wtwi nw* *rwftref* sntftfrt 

ftnr ftre i ] 
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Q. 3. Why did Antonio feel that he was the cause of the 
quarrel between Portia and Bassanio ? [ fa *1^°! 

**®r c*r c*rt?rfa?ri 's *rmtfae? *n:«j fWcra far c*r faw ? ] 

Or, ‘I am the unhappy cause of these quarrels’,— Who 
said this ? Between whom did the quarrel arise ? Why did the 
speaker say this ? 

[ c* ^far ? *tm ^r«rr *wi c*rt*ffar ? wi 
c**r *rc*ffar ? ] 

Ans. Antonio is the speaker. A quarrel arose between 
Portia and Bassanio over the ring which Portia had given to 
her husband, Bassanio. Bassanio presented the ring to the 
counsellor who foiled the wicked plan of Shylock and saved 
the iife of Antonio, the friend of Bassanio. Portia now seemed 
to be angry with Bassanio and the quarrel started between her 
and Bassanio. That is why Antonio felt that he was the cause 
of this quarrel. 

[ wtiM vurt^fae i c*r 'srt’fciM vfa 

*Tt*rtfa'ec<F fairfa srft mm *it«n *wtiM w Vi i 

«rfarc*n d* ^ 

iron wte ^rmtfae fc*rcrtir m i 

faarl c*n<rfarr? farato uw i 

scare re ?inf'9tE *pr *t*«i <?t farerl i ] 

Q. 4. What did Portia do then ? [ rern&fal WT ft ? ] 

Ans. Portia then gave Antonio the ring in question and 
said that he should hand it to Bassanio asking him to keep it 
more safely than the one he had given away. 

[ cnt?fari w? $Jtfcfaoc* <5rrrertET <5rr*fi?t& far Ws *5R re re 
re* irfcc* *rmtfasc* fas ^ re fasre <d£i 

re* re ®t®r cure cro i ] 

Q. 5. What did Bassanio think as he looked at the ring ? 

t wfa fa* *rfare *TT*rf*« *t <sm ? ] 

Ans* Bassanio was very much surprised to find that it 
was the very ring that he gave away, 

[ re re fair fairfar *ft ft* relftl rere umrtfae ^ 

n*t* *re re* i ] 
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Q. 6. What did Portia tell Bassanio in this connexion l 

[ m :w c*mrfo?n wi ? ] 

Ans. Portia then told Bassanio that it was in fact she 
'herself who acted as the young counsellor and Nerissa was 
(dressed as her clerk. 

w 

[ c*rt?f*r?n wr <tt *rr*rc« <7r vs&n 

c=tf^n ^rf^F crcwf wn 1 ] 

Q. 7. What did Bassanio think of his wife 1 

[ *mrtf*T 8 nfhr wi ^ ? ] 

Ans. Bassanio now realised that Antonio’s life was 
•saved because of his wife’s noble courage and wisdom. His 
admiration for her knew no bounds. 

[ *rfatf 5 re ^t? 9 f <tt flu ^ 

frorer* wsj$ isji^fas? at«r wi srarc 1 «i^r* 

?n 1 ] 

Q. 8. What did Poftia give Antonio ? 

[ c*rfaf*rai *rrt«j frore fa ftsr ? ] 

Ans. She gave him some letters which by chance had 
fallen into her hands. 

[ (7i fsfe ffa, (Trofa frpKS'ot *ice 

1 ] 

Q. 9. What news was revealed in the letters ? 

[ fSI&EOTi cw fa *r'*rfw c*p*t ? ] 

Ans. The letters contained the good news that Antonio's 
ships, carrying the merchandise, were not lost after all. They 
■would soon arrive at the harbour. 

[ flftcs 4$ *prc*rr* ffeer c* ^tfron^rmfr <srtf>fasE wt^rwefa 
*«r wt) c«mn *ri?r fa 1 < 7 T$fa *flrt w? ^ carter* 1 ] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Attempt a brief critical estimate of The 
Merchant of Venice. 

[ w Nm*«l <5 r. fafat^u i ] 

Ans. See Critical Appreciation. 
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Q, 2. Justify the title of The Merchant of Venice. 

[ ^ fwf^W fwmrnT? crtfOTW (Tf^lt'8 I ] 

Ans. See ‘Title/ 

Q. 3. Give the summary of “The Merchant of 

"Venice”. 

[ V wr; foftETO WlK-TRZ^ C»W I ] 

Ans. See Summary. 

Q. 4. Who was Shylock ? 

[ C*F fs*T ? ] 

Ans. Shy lock was a Jew. He lived in Venice. He was 
a usurer. He became wealthy by lending money at a great 
interest. He was very hard-hearted. He would mercilessly 
exact the payment of the money he lent. All good men 
hated him. 

[ ffesr i <?? ~<rm t c*i f^i t 

y* few *rt? Prnr i 

^rsr ft®i i or-fe W & fi?o vs; c*r ftsrwirc *rt*rt? 

*pr c*rfaTffe ^<ii ] 

Q. 5. Who was Antonio ? 

[ v£)Tt^pT8 ? ] 

Ans. Antonio was a young merchant of Venice. He was 
a very kind man. He was very decent and courteous. He 
was a true Roman. Everybody liked him very much. Bassanio 
however was his most intimate friend. 

[ 4Tl$Pr8 'S#*l TOtft I C*T ff '6|f'4 I 

& ^3 'Q pRft I CT ffe*l ^TtWl I ^ *TCT I 

Q. 6. What was the relation between Shylock and Antonio 1 

-[ 'S entire* a(C*fT f&\ ? ] 

Ans. Shylock the Jew was a very cruel man who would 
•charge a very high interest for the money he would lend. 
Antonio, on the other hand, was very kind-hearted. He would 
tielp people in distress by lending them money without 
interest. 

The two men hated each other. Antonio hated Shylock 
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because he was cruel and greedy. And Shylock hated Antonia* 
because he would charge no interest on the money he lent* 
Whenever they met on the Rialto, Antonio would reproach 
hini with his usuries. Shylock seemed not to mind this, but he 
actually meditated revenge. 

[ *tfe*?* ft$? ?i% ft*—c? feftl c* «rfa ft* *fa 

fc<T? <?f w\ stt? yr *rfat? i *r*?*r* 4rf<fefte ft* **?i » 

ft*i ^ *rfa ftc? c* ^ c*m* *t$faT w i 

$ ?ife *?"*? $«ri ?*?* i *tfe** ft$? « c*t**r 

ft* to iDTt^'s *tc^ ^r«rj ?*?* i *rfa ft*i *pr few 

?t? ft* to *tfe*?* *fc^ *»n *??* i ft?t*cfetr* *tm Jiw? 
TOfe ^pr? wi f*?*fa w i <to 

*tfe** c?* ft? to w *i, ft* *m* c* af*c*fa c*«?fa *srf 

ftn ^?* i ] 

Q. 7. What was the relation between Antonio and Bassanlo l 

[ w *n*tft«* *^«rr cw ***ft ft* ? ] 

Ans, Antonio and Bassanio were intiniate friends. 
Bassanio was a noble Venetian. However, he inherited but 
little fortune. But he lived too large and spent up all the 
money he inherited. Whenever he was in need of money he 
would ask Antonio for it. Antonio would never refuse him. 
It seemed that the two together had one heart and one purse. 

[ ?rf*tftG *j*?w ft* i ?n*tft '8 ft* 

*t?$*?ift?n?^psi *i-n* «R-crf**fe c*c?ft*; 
OTfa *i?fi tot c* ?i ft i c*t?ft* *? $ftr? ftc?ft* i feftfa 
TOfe C* 4T1 ‘Sfts? *? e ft*$ 4?” 4Jl*feft©-'Q *tt?* ??TOT 

cv?tc*1 *i i sot $wot c*r sot few? qftr ft* / ] 

Q. 8. How did Bassanio wish to repair his fortune ? 

[ ^ TOT ?Jt*tftra *t? *1*1 OTIC* Fife* ? ] 

Ans* Bassanio wanted to mend his fortune by marrying 
the daughter of a noble and wealthy man. He loved her. Her 
fether died not long ago. He had left her a large estate. 
When her father lived, he used to visit her off and on. 
He was sure that she admired him and would be prepared to 
marry him. But unfortunately he had no money. He felt 
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-ashamed to visit her as a pauper. Would Antonio, therefore, 
lend him three thousand ducats ? 

[ 5fStN TOT 

wt? «tsn c*ratre csrerf^r i (7f i ^ fofffa ^rtw 

VFtv f*ren srrn farafesR i sstu vt*i wt? wflj 

i Tartar Ttvfa ^fw*rtv c*r ^Tr^Pit^ wtm Tff% cro i m 
w croft w *rw 'A 3 !* fart^ qsrora aw » 
ro ^ turn's ^i? few i vfe ro tst? ^iro c*ire to *mn 

WW I ty|$ Alta'S 1% ^IPP f%R ro ^r|i> stv CTO ? ] 

Q. 9. Give an account of the meeting between 
.Shylock and Antonio when the latter asked for a loan 
from the former. 

[ w cw isn^f^s &t^n nvs st^r, 

*wra*f?r ?f! w<fir? wft vt« i ] 

Or, 

\4ntomo had no money by him at that time .’ 

(a) At what time had Antonio no money ? 

fbj How was the problem of money solved ? 

L (^) taTt^fatfs zrtcB fcw fw* *n r (*) vrf-wft 
^ ro ^rr Kpt v*r r ] 

Ans. faj When Bassanio wanted to borrow three thou¬ 
sand ducats from Antonio, the latter had no money with him* 
.Bassanio needed the money for the purpose of his proposed 
.marriage with Portia. 

(b) Antonio and Bassanio went to Shylock. Antonio 
^wanted to borrow three thousand ducats from Shylock on any 
interest he demanded. Some of his ships loaded with mer- 
.chandise were soon to arrive. He expected to repay the loan 
from the profit made out of this merchandise. 

Shylock saw in this his chance of taking revenge on 
Antonio. He remembered how Antonio slandered him. 

Shylock said that Antonio often slandered him because he 
took interest on the money he lent. Antonio had called him 
-.names, kicked him and spat on him. Must.he lend him money 
4 or all that ? 
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Antonio said that, as always, he would continue to hate* 
Shylock. In asking for the loan he was seeking no favour. He' 
was prepared to p&y whatever interest he demanded. 

Shylock said that in spite of Antonio's misbehaviour, he 
would lend him money without any interest. All that Antonio- 
would have to do was to sign a bond to the effect that in case 
of his failure to repay the loan within the stipulated day,. 
Shylock would have the right to cut off a pound of flesh from 
Antonio's body. 

Against Bassanio’s advice, Antonio signed the bond and got 
the three thousand ducats. He did so in merry sport and was 
sure that his ships would return soon and he would be able 
to repay the loan within the appointed day. 

[ w VT|5?tfa\3 W 411^6? f^R Stwf? Vi?: 

WT ^I<T5 ill I \5f? W 

c*n<rf?nrt? ws ?rmtf?Fs? 

(m i 

(«b 'e c*t®t i c^-c^ri 

*Tt$»nRS? ^ m OT1? Vt? I 

*[4 ^r? wivire? w to t 

tst? 1%wi c? 4 $ nravi srra ert« & ori Wc? 
faro *rr?ro i 

Jrftw <£iro 4JTV>fare? c^?t? *prT*T Of«(^ c 9 m i 

virtue <r *<ri <$t? 9 v^ i 

wi c? virr i>W? 'sn? c>T yr ot ^rf^re vtw 
«rtro i ssiro ?w*rffar fvcOT, «itfa[ cvrare 

'sr? ^ fararo i ^t? w® fa* ^®lro m*\ few vt? 
faro ?*?? 

^rr^a vro cv ??t?c?? ^itoi ««c? ?«n ??ro 

i vi? era c? ^t? c^p rotroi £rr«fai ^ i 

c? <r faTO 8^5 I 

jrit^ ?»r c? 4it^Ls? ^pr^t? ?ros <r fasrt fctot 
vt? faro *rtnr i ?l <flJl^sro w vro <?r w «vvrt> 
vrnm vp?ro ?tro w ?twr c? ftfW> fro? w cv^ri mv ^ 
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Affaire, or$ rer* ^ ntfco sitre restfc reeyto 

wfwta «rfare i 

Hrmtfe? fcnwrcr fere; ^rfftfe %F®rs *rt tot fer 
^^ti? rerun? i re stf^-^yfarei ifit ^ptw ^r, ?*tM re 
ftfes ftar re mi «rt*tw«ren ^ist fror <5rtore *?< ftfW* fare? 
*rrer re <rf? c*rt*f tot fvre *rm? i ] 

Q. 10. Who was Portia ? [ c^lsfel re ft* ? 3 

Ans. The rich lady rhat Bassanio wanted to marry was- 
called Portia. She lived near Venice. She was as noble as the 
famous wife of Brutus whose name too was Portia. 

[re *srftre ^Tt^rrf^vQ f3|^rt* crater <$1? ft»r 
rerfafe i re fefare* ?nret «ut^® i spfcrre? f%^it i *f#t cntsfet? 
vren re-a 'G *rsm fe i ] 

Q. 11. ‘Bassan io confessed to Portia that he had no- 
fortune.'— When did Bassanio confess to Portia that hr 
had no fortune ? 

[*nwfe rerfafere re *ra*f**i*r 

f?f ret ? ] 

Ans. With the money he got from Antonio, Bassanio set 
out for Belmont where Portia lived. He was attended by a 
gentleman called Gratiano. There, Portia soon agreed to marry 
him. It was on this occasion that Bassanio told Portia that he 
had no wealth and all that he could boast of was his noble 
ancestry. 

[ rere re nt re c^rcsftar ^t fear ^iTreffe 

<tg^i ^ i retire c*rt<if7i?rl nP\ w i ^5t? tot 
Cflfetrerere ^ STOTT? tt*T I (Wire SWlreRT ^ZTT c*rt?fei 
\srrre ?tf®r 4$ *rcret ^rrretfe c*rrafetre 

re vrsr reirei ?r«f-fas ret —ti fear re it *rtre m & m 

i ] 

Q. 12* “The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed 
at this moment." 

fa) Who are the lovers referred to here ? 

(b) When and how was their happiness sadly 
crossed ? 
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[ (*) *ptn $$ cafstaKsrfsr^ri ? 

(«r) w? unt «tcwN *rfti**r *rw ? ] 

Ana. (a) Bassanio and Portia and Gratiano and Nerissa 
are the lovers referred to here. 

. ( b ) Immediately after the engagement of Bassanio and 
Portia, Gratiano and Nerissa obtained their permission to 
marry. It was at this time that Bassanio received a letter 
from his friend Antonio in which the latter said that all his 
ships were lost and his bond to the Jew was forfetied. He was 
sure that the Jew would cut off the pound of flesh from his 
body to " hich the bond entitled him and, as a result, he would 
die. He would like to see Bassanio just once before his death. 
Let him come if he really loved Antonio. 

[^rwfae cnfafros *rc*rr snr cct 

carfrotiftl « c*r»n $$ *ror 

t^Ttf^T'S VStl fife CT^rl 

ci c«rt?n ^ ^ «pir snr c*ir$ i c\ 

c*i jfe-are Ttffrw v\n c?s c«w ^ 

artiN c^d? o\ *rtn i ^t? c\ 

i>t?r i c?f # 
c *f <wt<i ^rtpi i ] 

Q. 13* What did Portia do after having decided 
that she would speak in defence of Antonio ? 

[ tartfjfa's* 's^'faf'a ^?t?r f>i^rf¥ fro cntsrtwt w) 
fP f ] 

Ans. Portia was confident of her own competence. She 
therefore decided tj go to Venice herself and plead for 
Antonio. 

She at once wrote a letter to a counsellor called Bellario 
asking for his valuable advice and a counsellor's uniform. 
Having got these, she and Nerissa immediately set out> for 
Venice. Both of them wore men’s dress and nobody could 
recognise them. Portia was dressed as a counsellor and 
Nerissa as her clerk. Portia took the name of Dr. Balthasar. 
When they arrived at the court of law, on the very day of 
the trial, the Duke very much admired the youthful looks of 
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"Portia disguised as Dr* Balthasar and gave him the’permission 
to plead for Antonia 

[ ftrw? CTtirrwi wt c*rtif5rrl fin» *t$ c* fart* 
TO c* errfcfro* nrw vth w* cn fowl wr i 
cn wtwt c*mfra ^rm* e^rc ewft flfr 

ISnm—wtrc o r it? fcnwr amt cnirm i 4«mn 

4m cto$ m eet CHf%>n fsftrm m* iro=D mr i htti fcTO 
*pFqnr enter* mm ; vtrr» ffar* nrnfot ^ i ent?ftitt 
entrr* ft»i c4fyfmr eet c^rfmi mw* cm emfn* i cnrnf*nra 
>rm f»f a: ?jt^trtwm i festrn? ffa ctn *rmt»ir¥ crtiro fatee 
c: TOsrrwtt?* toi cnteftirm eFftn c*rm smrc •«** 
wrr* -att^f^T'nrf wmfa cm w^efa f?nR i ] 

' Q. 14. Give an account of the trial scenein the 
Merchant of Venice. 

[ w srmwfc am fwfronr ftsim fm fta i ] 

Or, 

How wae Antonio’s life saved ? [ 4Jt^A«9 Vt TO 

iwi.cnw r ] 

Ana. The trial scene is the most important scene in The 
Merchant of Venice. Here we find Portia, disguised as Dr. 
Balthasar, pleading for Antonia Thanks to her wisdom* ' 
Antonio’s life was saved. * 

» Arriving at the court of law, Portia saw Shylock the lew 
and aJsoBassanio who could not recognise her. She plucked up 
courage and spoke very touchingly about the noble quality m 
mercy. She said that mercy is like gentle rain from heaven. It 
is a double blessing : it blesses both the giver and the receiver. 

It is an attribute of GodfHimself and, therefore, a merciful mas 
vfas as close to God as anybody could be. Time conies whea 
everybody has to pray for mercy. So everybody should be 
prepared to show mercy as well. 

But her speech could not touch the cruel heart of the Jew. 
THep Bassanio offered to pay him as much as he wanted, but 
Shylock would not accept it He would have nothing but the 
.poipd of flesh* 

1 § 
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Left without any alternative, Portia said that the law really ' 
•ntitled the Jew to a pound of Antonio’s flesh- Shylock'wa« 
very^glad. But then Portia said that he must bear in mind that 
the bond entitled him*tojust a pound of flesh, but not to blood. 
So fit cutting off the flesh if Shylock cut off slighty more or less 
® P° ur) d or shed a single drop of blood, his land and goods 
would be consficated to the state. 

Finding that this was impossible to do, Shylock demanded 
his money back. But Portia declared that he could not have 
t ^* s ; Moreover, because he conspired against the life of 
a Christian, all his property was confiscated. One*half of thr; 
property would,go to Antonio and the other to the state. And 
ms life was at the mercy of the Duke. The Duke, how<*vei 
spared his life. Antonio waived his claim to his prop rt 
because Shylock agreed to give it over to his daughter who had 
married a Christian. 

I 5 

[ v w?* f%f*c* ftsrni? *3tf«E i 

wi *n**twic?? t«DC4t*i ei*h c*n?f*sTtE <an$f*>e? EETtfs 

EECE I Et? fll* 1W\ wft* I 

*rtft*CE c*t*kf c*n?f*?i *i$*e e?* ?n*ifa£CE 
CEE i ?rf*lf*N0 ete fNRCE *tt? f* i *tf* jiei Er? c=h 
*t:e Et?r? ft* i c* *** cn *f*i ot 

C**E *fEE |ft?1?l? UCE1 I eR> EEft ETi^i^pf ; NtEl e?* 

srftEi ece $nfE ?? i eR> ««t 

Nt*[? $1C?1 E'f !E A C*CE nrt? I *«? Ell* 

aiCE?ErE$ wni e?te i Eit *?t?$ e*i ©?** Eft? wee 
«iwe ntei Sfl* i 

fol EH TO?J Hf 1 ? WEE* *+\A E?tE *1?* *1 1 E*R 

EfT*f1 f^'Q EfCE El? ^f5ra:TOl &IE1 ftCE ? 1 j|w,fE[ I frl Et^E 5 ? E’ 

c*c? *i i *e nt*a ? f $i wt? c* 5 t? *i i 
, fentrtE? *i *tEt? c* iPijp ?ew c? ?n$* fcsfttE vsrt^T ie? Of ? 
C*tE dE *Tt$E NT* C*E?1? W.f«E!? fttS? I *tfc*E ?»T i 

fal E** cntipirt ?E* c* EtCE NT* i'fNTE ft* C* jftf EtTE CENT* 
EjEtfcE *tt* EtEftl WfSEt? — ftf TO? *f I ET* 

Et^t? **W *t*EE *ft EE ET$lWf *t*TE 4 E(e E*t 
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» 

CBFTWT Tt iff* ^ TtWtl ^ *tt 

*tr**ttr tot i 

•a*^ f%5 *gi *pfh cror *rt$»r*>8rf* frw cw fHN i f%i 
crt^Ti «rwt*n c* (7! wre cnrs ntra i srfaro, co 
4¥w^ wfa* srfn ffTb tottb vt* *r ^nfl 

fnr cm i Bti *rrr? srnWte i <«** «t* wto* 

fSf^r w* $*n i IWBb* w vf? «rt«! Iwi f*to>R » 

*rt^3 BtB wfa* vrtt w*i w, *t*«i *rt$w eft wr "§ti 
ctoc^ firs ?rtfw *»r i *$ fan 

*c*f%*i i ] 

Q. 15. Give an account of the ring episode. 

1 w* faro *Te i ] 

Ans. Portia and Nerissa gave their husbands two rings. 
These were their first gifts. They expected them never t* 
par with these. 

After the trial scene Bassanio requested Portia to accept 
three thousand ducats as her reward, rortia refused this oflfei 
hut begged his ring. Bassanio regretted that it was the only 
thing that he could not part with. Portia looked offended anil 
complained that Bassanio had treated her like a beggar. The* 
at the request of Antonio he sent it round to Portia by the hand 
of Gratiano. t 

When Gratiano saw Nerissa he gave her his ring. The two 
women immediately decided to make fun of their husband? 
when they arrived. And when they did arrive, Nerissa and. 
Portia began to reproach their respective husbands for having 
parted with the rings. They said that they were sure that those 
had been presented to some other women. 

Bassanio and Gratiano protested that the rings had beer 
given to the young counsellor and his clerk. Antonio too 
assured Portia that Bassanio never broke faith with her and be 
had given the ring to the young counsellor who had saved his 
life. 

Portia then gave him the ring and said everything ab&ut 
ner being the counsellor and Nerissa's being the clerk. The 
•quarrel was made up* 

• [ oitifori « <*rflpri «tm faw faw sfc wfcftarftei * 
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nW wtrw* «rww Infti i wtn to wtiftw c* «wc»n «m 
towi wtwro to* * 1 1 

ftftm n* *rr*tftw cntrPnrtr* wt* ntfkwtfw* f*r*r* fw* 
**w fwtfr few w^nrt* w i 4* first* warn* wr* cntirf^r^i wt* 
wttW f itw i *rt*tftw cwtw finwtw wnr *»iw c*. ctot fw fiwtt 
c* wit* ib ntir* *1 1 cnt*f5ratrw ^w c*r*tw ; c* 

**w c* *rmtftw wt* nrw fsfaf** wrwi *i* * t* *row< wi?*g 
«t$faei w^nrtt* *rmtf2po cafoiWlrw f*tar cnt*f**i* *izi 
wttffrl *rfftnr ffai i 

c*fi*l* *tvk cm* csrft*tr*i wtrw wt* wtri&ift fcta ft* i 
tom wtw-rrt ft* toi c* wtn wtt** wtftm ftnr sift wivtwi 
to* i <ro writ «sr* c*t*ftr»f, $fl> ftt* c*F6*t* ww c*f?*t 
TO C*t*ft*1 WtCT* ftflfcw* W<ft*1 TOW Wt** I Wt*1 C* 
Wft&WTWl frw* W* jfcwlWliH ’CWH TO* I 

*rfttft6 's caiftstt*i cTOtr* *w* c* *mfl> s’fi? *ww* to* 
w wt* w*ftwrw c*oti tow i oin^ftw cTOwrrrw ftftsw 
m* *ww c* *n*tftG to*i cwt*ft*t* *nr frit* ww wt? ft i 
TOw cw wfr ww* c*fyfttw ftcirw—*t* wwrtr* wt* «rhi*Ft 

TOW I 

i cwtiftn w** wtrw wrttfl&i cwiw ftnr »pr wwi *ww—#fr wci c* 
<#^Pf to c*f**i wt* w*f«rw o*cwfl*r i *r*fi ftcfr cm i ] 

Q. 16 , Sketch the character of Shylock the Jew. [ wi^afCW* 

•ft* flftw w* I ] 

An*. Shylock w*» * cruel'money-lender. He used to lend 
money on high interest and exact payment with great severity. 
He was an avowed enemy of the Christians. Among Christians, 
aggip, he hated Antonio most, because Antonio helped people 
in distress by lending diem money without interest. Antonio 
too hated him very much and reproached him whenever the 
two met. 

<fc Shylock was looking for an opportunity of taking revenge on 
Antonio and when it presented itself he seized it with i 7 r ^f t 
delight. But he wee frustnted in hi, attempt upon AnS, 
life. 
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All this should not lead us to the conclusion that Shylogk 
was a thoroughly vicious man and no injustice was ever done tfi 
him. We must remember that Christians hated Jews very 
much. Antonio did not treat him like a human being* Hs 
called him an 'unbeliever' and a cut-throat dog. Antonio ah* 

3 ?at upon his Jewish garments and kicked him as if he were t 
°g. 

it is not altogether unnatural that Shylock meditate# 
revenge. And for w hat he did he was reduced to penury 
Indeed as an eminent critic has said, 'Shylock was more sinned 
against than sinning’. 

I to aprrm aryt«R t «rfi to 

vtr vi vrhftsw c*i i cw w to i wrtm 

arcsj c 5 ! y*n v?w wot m*i *Jt4to 

toi cwtvm hw\ «rr? Tot *itmT ?rew i *an^Pre-w wire 

** ’? c n cw tom v*w i C 

$n? ^fwontm y^tr^ni src*rm to w w 
cw jrr^ wj i to 
<?n 

torn vn fcto ot *n c* *rto* *t«rtnrt*i nt# 
to to «w m afw cvtRi wur *roa«r$ vei ft. 
^ntiwir ot Tt<rcw m cs sts»«i y«n **w 

cwi wot* arr^ *r*r$ torai **w { c*r ww srtto 

w ‘Wvtift wi wti tvft entire* tot 

to w cw OR f ^arfa vtR wire «nfir art*w i # 
c*t c* atom tow sttw wttw emwtto to Rt i w an <? 
mto wt* vra oi ’ton ot toto i *twto «rto urnm 
wwot* §to ©toft ww nrft c?, ‘r *v cm mto 
to cot® wfOTF c*f% cm vn OTto vn fc*ra i* ] 

Q. 17. Sketch the character of Portia . [ prtlftflfv fto 

j 

Ant. Portia was the daughter of a rich noble man. fit 
left her sole heiress to a Urge estate. She was well-educated 
and^in qualities of head and-heart her only match was the 
other Portia who was Cato's daughter and Brutus's wife. 
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Rich and noble though she was, Portia was not proud and 
Arrogant. When Bassanio confessed to her how poor he was, 
ihe said that in her husband she did not look for wealth. It 
vas for his attributes of character that she loved Bassanio. 

She was modest. When Bassanio heaped praise upon her, 
•he “prettily dispraised herself”. She said that she was 
‘unlessoned, unschooled and unpractised” and was prepared to . 

taught and guided by her husband “in ail things,” She 
juickly married Bassanio in order to give him a legal title t# 
ier money and property. 

We find Portia at her best and noblest in the trial scene, 
ihe had full confidence in her own competence and decided to 
io whatever she could to save Antonio's life. She tried her 
aest to persuade Shyiock to accept money and spare Antonio's 
ife.a But when the Jew said that he would have nothing but n 
oound of Antonio's flesh, she dealt him a severe blow which 
ieprived him not only of the. pound of flesh but also of his 
sand and goods. Her speech on mercy is memorable. 

Portia was fond of fun. The ring episode is an instance in 
aoint. , 

. [ cnfafrol w to i fofa <5rirt<r ^ 

tot cro fanrftr^rc i ct 3 ft fas w 
« ^ 1 ? <71$ enraftn ftft crofrt? 

afcfOTI St \ 

* «Rt ^en to* c*rt?fa?t? c^t^n n 

imj to sn 1 m st? «n*R nfroi? to Stro 

to tot <7i to <tt ?tSti <R-c*rtas < 71 sn sn 1 tfro* 

ws$ < 7 r wrcroi 

<71 fm 1 TOtft* TO* «W*ri to* <71 

Prc^c* wrcft* to i <ti to c? or stftftre w to$, 
TOtfre itii nfwrfaw ftftro fro c? aft' 
«nti i ftnnr ir-W&w «rfro? cwwr? 

W <71 VtW TO! I 

#; ftstnw $r» TOU cntiftitt ca4 <w *rtt 1 

cTOrot? vn ^ toi ft*i *Ti^f5re? at* to to* 
rn CH WWW C5$1 *TO TO ft? =TO 1 CTOI 
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wm toto wzi to^ c* wr *TO c* •art^rsf ** 

nto Tt°H rf^i <?r *rt? fV|$ cro wl, wr c*rf¥tol ^trv *** 
wito* to Tf? to wt¥ w nto wr C5i *i#$, va*R^fa ^ti 
f-**nf%^s c*5Ts ot i v*rt*Rrta , r&i hto *rt¥ «to i 

c*it¥toi wtzTO ^ws » wttflhr ak*rt® ^t¥ 

$rt¥¥*i i ] 

Q. 18. Sketch the character of Antonia. 

[ 4 Tt^S¥ 5 f ?3 f&to ** I ] 

Ana. Antonio was Basssnio’s friend. He was a rich 
merchant of Venice. He was honest and kind-hearted, fie 
helped people in distress by lending them money without 
interest. He lent Bassanio three thousand ducats even at the 
risk of his life. 

• He was the noblest of all Romans, and everybody loved 
him. Faced with death, he did not break down. 

But he was never quite just to Shylock. He hated the Jew 
and treated him as a dog. He spat upon his Jewish garments 
and called him names. This is the weakest part of his 
character. 

[ *rt$to Tot ¥jtHtto¥ i ch to f%fro¥ ** » 

e*r *s¥n wnr i f%^n-^r*r *rt¥ tor & cni^c*r¥ Hiftw? mw i 
. tow tots ch TOrttora to to toto i 

c*1* 1 to* ¥T*o cnt tor awa «a*t artt 1 wit* wwriaw i ^pi 

frttors ch esc* nr? f=n _ c 

t ftpf §n¥ ch *r*(4 tot ft i $wtoF ca ^tn 

erMi to *¥w i wt¥ fcwft «^V¥ cTOtr^i n ^ to 
*tr* TOrmw w i vt* store to i ] 

Q. 19. Sketch the character of Bassanio. 

- [ wrtto* *to fsto *¥ i ] 

Ana. Bassanio was born of a noble family. His father, 
however, left him little fortune and he spent up that little ia 

no time, 

> He was romantic at heart. He therefore decided to try his 
luck at marrying Portia and thus mend his fortunes. He 
frankly confessed to Portia how poor he was. 
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As a friend, Bassanio was very faithful. He rushed to 
Antonio’s help as soon as he learnt that his life was threatened. 

[ »rartv nfinrtn vrrmfsrei w* i vti fwi tn vty wv 
cror tofa»ra, wt* vrto <?r vn 

i 

w? c*r fv»» crTrrffcf effort i vt* cn fn cv 

rmrftvtrv fenr tot ftiwrvt'w crorm cf$i to* i ch cv wm 
vi vr$nti> cnnrfnirtf vtci vnft»r i 

*f ftrnrt vmrtft* vnrrv fHtft fw i dfa* fan* 

*nm —*X to crfatvts* ( 7 i vtrv trrcorr wi gcfr fimrftv 13 4 

, Q. 20. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) Shall I bend.you money ? (Para. 8) 

(b) I pray you.of beef. (Para. 14) 

(c) Dispatch all.love you. (Para. 28) 

(d) She spoke so.received it. (Para. 35) 

(e) She bid Shylock.show mercy. (Para. 35) 

(f) 'A Daniel is.your looks !' (Para. 38.) 

Ans. See Explanations. 

Q. 21* Write notes or, the following : <> 

The Rialto ; large estate ; speechless messages ; ducats ; 
merchandise ; usuries ; feed fat ; gratis ; patient shrug ; the 
badge of all our tribe ; unbeliever ; this seemingly kind 
offer ; merry sport ; a pound of flesh ; father Abraham ; 
lilts shocking penalty ; Cato’s daughter, high birth and noble 
ancestry ; an unlessoned girl, unschooled, unpractised ; her gentle 
spirit; wedding-feast; fearful tidings ; the Duke of Venice ; 
meek and wife-like grace ; a counsellor in the law ; a double 
blessing ; an attribute of God Himself ; •A Daniel is 
come to judgment!’ Calm resignation ; this currish Jew ; 

g laiidits ; the senate-house ; 'deliverance ; one poor scruple ; 

Kristian spirit ; a merry jest; proclamation ; charmed 
fancy ; a paultry gilt ring. ; a little scrubbed boy ; prating 
boy; a civil doctor seeming ingratitude ; unspeakable 
wonder ; tragical beginnings ; the comical adventure of 
(he ring ; rhyming speech. 

45 Ana See Notes, etc. 
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TEXTUAL GRAMMAR 

Analysis 

1. Whenever Antonio . meditated revenge- (Para. 1) 

-Complex Sentence 

A. he used to reproach......hard dealings.--Main clause. 

B. Whenever Antonio.(or " Exchange)—Adverbial 

clause modifying the verb “used to reproach 1 ’. 

C. Which the Jew.seeming patience—AcU* c *!** 

clause qualifying the noun “hard dealings*. 

D. While he.meditated revenge.—Adverbial clause 

•edifying “would bear*. 

2. One day Bassanio . large estate. (Para. 3) 

-Double Sentence. 

A. One day......to Antonio.—Main clause* 

B. (One day Bassanio) told him—Main clause. 4G*- 
•rdinate to ‘A’). 

C. that he wished.a lady.—Noun clause, object to 

“told*. 

D. whom he dearly loved—Adjective clause qualifying 
*e noun “a lady*. 

E. whose father had left her.large estate—Adjective 

clause, qualifying M a lady* in C. 

' F. that was lately dead—Adjective clause, qualifying 
“father*. 

Connective ‘and 1 

3. Bassanio confessed to Fortia . boast of. (Para. IB) 

—Complex Sentence. 

A. Bassanio confessed to Portia—Main clause. 

fif. that he had no fortune—Noun clause object to the 
verb ’confessed’. 

C. that his birth.were all—Nona clause pbject to the 

verb 'confessed’. - 4 

*fD. that he could boast of— Adjective clause qualifying 
she noun ’alT. 
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4. A day was . of the trial. (Pan. 30) 

—Double Sentence. 

A. A day was.of Venice.—Mein dense. 

B. Bassanio Waited.the trial. Main danse (Co* 

ordinate to 'A' ). Connective—and. 

'5. When Portia parted .he returned. (Pan 31) 

—Double Sentence. 

A. She spoke cheeringly to him—Main clause. 

B. (she' bade him.with him—Main clause. ( Co¬ 

ordinate to 'A*). 

C. When Portia.her husband—Adverb clause modi¬ 

fying the verb 'spoke’. 

#D. When he returned—Adverb clause modifying the 
verb *bade him bring’. 

6. Portia dressed herself . day of the trial ( Para. 33 ) 

Multiple Sentence. 

Co-ordinate Clauses: 

(1) Portia dressed.men’s apparel; 

(2) putting on the robes.as her clerk ; 

(3) setting out immediately.of the triaL 

Connectives : and, and 

7: By the laws of Venice . to pandon you. ( Para. 56 ) 

Multiple Sentence containing the following Co-ordinals 
Glauses : 

m (1) By the laws of Venice.one of its citizens ; 

5 2) your life lies.duke ; 

3) down on your knees ; 

(4) ask him to pardon you. 

Connectives : and, therefore, and 

Splitting of Sentences 

1. Antonio was . in Italy. (Para. $ 

Many people lived. Antonio was the kindest among them. 
He was the best conditioned. He had the most unwearied 
spirit^ ; n doing courtesies. Indeed, in him the ancient Romas 
honour appeared most. (Para. 3) 
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2* One day B assdnio . a large estate . (Para, 3) 

One day Bassanio came to Antonio, Bassanio talked to 
him. He wanted to repair his fortune by a wealthy marriage 
with a lady. He dearly loved her. Her father was lately dead 
He had left her sole heiress to a large estate* 

3, Bassanio proving.. . .for a husband. (Para. 18) 

Bassanio proved successful in his suit. Portia in a short 
time consented to accept him for ahusband, 

4. The day of payment.. ..Antonio's flesh. (Para. 30) 

The day of payment was past. Bassanio offered the cruel 
Jew money. He would not accept it. He insisted upon 
naving a pound of Antonio's flesh. 

8. When Portia parted . he returned. (Para. 31) 

Portia parted with her husband. She spoke cheeringly to 
hun. She bade him bring his dear friend along with him at the 
time of his leturn. 

6. Portia looked around . her disguise. (Para. 34 1 

Portia looked around her. She saw the merciless Jew. 
She saw Bassanio. But he knew her not in her disguise. 

7. Portia hearing .this offer. ( Para. 44 ) 

Portia heard this. Her husband owed love to so true a 
friend as Antonio. He expressed the love in these strong 
terms. The kind-hearted lady (Portia) was not stall offended 
with her husband. Yet she could not help answering. 
“Suppose your wife heard you making this offer. She would 
give you little thanks." 

8. Shylock was going . upon you. (Para. 5 > 

ShyJock was going to take the money. Then Portia again 
stopped him. She said : ‘Tarry, Jew. 1 have yet another ho*d 
upon 3 'ou.' 

9. And now Portia . with Antonio. (Para, 70; 

.And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house. They 
dressed themselves in their own apparel. They awaited the 
arrival of their husbands. They soon followed them with 
Aatcnio. 
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Narration 

* 1 

1« This seemingly kind offer . Shylock pleased. (Para 71.) 

“Indirict 

This seemingly kind offer greatly surprised Antonio and 
ifcen Shylock, still pretending kindness, and that all he di d 
Was to gain Antonio's love, again said, "I shall lend you the 
diree thousand ducats, and take no interest for my money- 
only you should go with me to a lawyer, and there sign i ri 
merry sport a bond, that if you do not repay the money by a 
certain day, you will forfeit a pound of flesh to be cut off 
from any part of your body that I please.” —Direct 

2. 'Content', said Antonio . in the Jew.’ (Para. J 2) 

—Direct 

Antonio expressed his content and said that he woulo 
sign to that bond, and would say there was much kindness n. 
die Jew. , —Indirect 

3. Shylock , hearing this debate ......or of beef." (Para. 14) 

—Direct 

Hearing this debate, Shylock exclaimed in wonder, and 
addressing Father Abraham expressed what suspicious people 
those Christians were ! He also wondered that their own 
herd dealings taught them to suspect the thoughts of others 
Then, addressing Dassanio, he asked if he [Antonio] should 
break his day, what he (Shylock) should gain by the exaction 
of the forfeiture. A pound of man’s flesh, taken frorr-^a 
man was not so estimable, nor profitable as the flesh V 
mutton or of beef. —Indirect 


4. Gratiano then said . if this was true. (Paras, 23*24) 

—Indirect 

Gratiano then said, "1 love the Lady Portia's fair waiting 
gentlewoman, Nerissa, and she has promised to be my wife, 
i f her lady marries Bussanio. 

Portia said to Nerissa, “Is it true ?** —Direct 

5, ‘O My dear love '. dearly love you \ (Para, 28) 

0 , —Direct 

'^Addressing him as her dear love, Portia asked him to 
dispatch all business and be gone ; he would have geld to 
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pay the money twenty times over before that kind friend 
should lose a hair by her Bassanio’s fault. She added that 
as he was so dearly bought, she would dearly love him. 

—Indirect 

6. Bassanio in the deepest affliction,..to deliver you.* 

—Direct ( Para. 4$) 

Bassanio in the deepest affliction told Antonio in reply 
that he (Bassanio) was married to a wife who was as dear to 
him as life itself; but life itself, his wife, and all the world, 
were not esteemed with him above his (Antonio's) life. 
He also said that he would lose all, he would sacrifice all to 
drat devil there, to deliver him (Antonio). —Indirect 

Phrases and Idiome 

1. Repair one's fortune ( ®t*fl ; improve one's lot)— 

The poor man repaired his fortune by honest means. 

Z Muse within oneself ( ^31 ; think to one* 

self)—Poets muse within themselves all the time. 

3. Cut off ( ; sever )—Nobody can cut himself of 

from the society he lives in. 

4. Laden with ( C4T4ft$ ; loaded with )—The ship was 
laden with rich merchandise. 

5. Set out ( TfUl ; start for)—We must set out early hi 
the morning to reach the place. 

6. In all things ( f447I; in all matters)—You must 

stand on your own feet s there is none to guide you in all thing*.- 

7. Insist upon ( CWfttwft ; want strongly )—The Jew 
insisted upon having a pound of flesh from Antonio’s body. 

8. Call forth ( Wtwh ; draw)—Nothing can call forth a 
lacy man into action. 

Additional Notes 

I. Shakespeare—the World’s Supreme Dramatist of 
All Time. 

* William Shakespeare (1564-1666). was born at Stratford- 
Upon-Avon in Warwickshire, ^near the end of April, 1564. 
The exact day is uncertain, but he was christened on April 26, 
and the anniversary of his birthday is traditionally celebrated. 
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on April 23. In his 21st year Shakespeare left' Stratford and 
walked to London by way of Oxford. ~ 

It is said that on his arrival in London, Shakespeare earned 
his living as a call-boy or page in a theatre, but was 

soon promoted to small parts on the stage..Shakespeare 

soon learned that his bent was not for acting but for play¬ 
writing—adapting old plays, imitating others, and writing 
dramas of his own for production in the theatre to whose 
•companies he belonged.......He learned how to turn what 

had been a rather monotonous form [blank verse] into 
a delicate instrument on which he could play as he wished. 
Each of his works shows greater freedom than the one that 
preceded it—a continued development not only in verse- 
music but in construction and in the depth and power of the 
•emotions expressed....... Roughly speaking, there were four 

periods in his career as a playwright—which covered about 
20 years, from 1591 to 1611. 

.Besides his plays, Shakespeare composed over 150 

sonnets—short, rhymed poems of 14 lines each—which remain 
amongst the noblest lyrics in the language. He wrote also 
several longer non-dramatic poems, which he dedicated lo 
Henry Wriothesley, the Earl of Southampton, his friend and 
patron. 

What is it that makes Shakespeare endure as the world s 
supreme dramatist of all time ? We may answer that he 
combines all the qualities that make literature enduring. 
He combines wisdom to understand with charity to forgive 
human frailties. He has the power of making humanity real. 
Gaiety, light heartedness, laughter, pity, tears, passion, are all 
hia. His work has the ease and careless grace of all master-, 
pieces, and, above all, it is charming to the ear. As Ben 
Jonson truly said, “He was not of an age, but for all time.'’ 

•••Although he bought properties at Stratford, Shakespeare 
made London his headquarters......He appears to have aban¬ 
doned dramatic composition about 1611.Yet there isjittle 

doubt that he left unfinished the drafts of several plays which 
were completed by other writers at a later date. He probably 
•divided his last six years between Stratford and London.. 
He^died at New Place, Stratford, on Ap r ^ 23,1616, sad 'was 
busied in the chancel of the Stratford Church/* 
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Classification of Shakespeare’s Plays 


H{ Maries 

Tragedies 

Comedies 

Henry VI 

Titus Andronicus 

Love’s Labour Lost 

Richard Ill 

Romeo and Juliet 

Comedy of Errors 

Richard 11 

Julius Caesar 

Two Gentlemen of 

Verona 

King John 

Hamlet 

A Midsummer-Night's 

Dream 

Henry IV 

Othelo 

Merchant of Venice 

Henry V 

King Lear 

The Merry Wives of 

Windsor 

Henry VIII 

Macbeth 

Much Ado about 

Nothing 


Antony and Cleopatra As You Like It 

Twelfth Nieht 


Coriolanu* 

, Measure for Measure 


Pericles 

Troilus and Cressidfe 
Winter's Tale 


Cymbelins 

Tempest 


2. Daniel 

Daniel was a young Jew of high birth, who was taken 
captive by King Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon at the fall of 
Jerusalam (586 B.C.). Three friends af Daniel were fellow- 

captives. .The story of the ordeal of these three in the 

'fiery furnace,' because they refused to recognize the gods 
of Babylon, is told in the 3rd chapter of the Book [ Book 
of Daniel in the Old Testament]. Meanwhile Daniel ros« to 
power in Babvlon because he was able to interpret a dream 
with which Nebuchandnezzar had been troubled. The King, 
profoundly impressed by his wisdom and faith, made him his 
chief governor. 

Nebuchandnezzar was succeeded as king by his son 
Belshazzar. Chapter 5 tells the story of Belshazzar's great 
feast and oi the hand that suddenly appeared at the height 
of the festivity to write words of doom upon the walk of 
the palace. Daniel correctly interpreted the writing. Belshazx^r 
was slain in battle the same night. ^ < 

The next king, Darius* again made Daniel the chief 
% ruler. This arouqed the envy of the other 'princes*. They 
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conspired against the young Jew, by persuading the king tt 
pass a law that forbade anyone to pray to God, under 
penalty of being cast into a den of lions. Daniel boldly 
continued to pray, and Darius, much'‘against his will, was 
obliged to exact. the penalty. Next morning the king weat 
in haste to the den of lions, only to find his favourite quite 
unharmed. Daniel said, “My God hath sent his angel, and 
had shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt me/ 
The heathen king, releasing the prisoner, acknowledged 
Daniel's God and ordered his people to do likewise. He alee 
cast Daniel’s accusers In the den, where the lions killed them* 

3* The Casket Story 

• Portia was no doubt, inclined to accept Bassanio as 
her husband, but she was not free to marry whom she 
pleased. Her freedom was limited by a will of her dead 
father. He had made it a condition that the suitors would 
have to try their fortune by choosing the right one of the 
three caskets left by him. The man who would choose ^ 
the right one would be free to marry his fair daughter. 

The three caskets were of gold, silver and lead. 

The casket of gold bore the inscription— 

"Who chooseth me shall gain what many men dedre.” 

The second, of silver, had— 

# u Who chooseth me shall get as much as be deserves.” 

The third, of lead, carried the blunt warning— m 

M Who chooseth me must give and hazard all the hath.” 

In one of those three caskets there was a portrait if 
Portia, and that was the right ^casket The Prince of 
Morocco and the Prince of Arragon, the two suitors, failed 
m their trials. The former chose the golden casket and 
the' Utter chose the silver one. 

But Bassanio was attracted by the leaden casket which 
carried the note of warning. ‘Nothing venture, nothing 
have’—that had been always the principle of his action. 
So he risked all for his love. He chose the leaden casket, and 
on opening it, he found the portrait of Portia. * 

A id 



SISTER NIVEDITA ( 1867-1911 ) 

The Judgment-Scat of Vikramaditya 
INTRODUCTION 

Life and Work* of the Authoress I Sister Nivedita 
came of an Irish family. Her real name was Margaret E. 
Noble. Her father, Samuel Noble, took part in the freedom 
struggle of Ireland that was under the British rule at that time. 
Margaret Noble was born on the 28th October, 1867. After 
finishing her studies at school, she trained herself as a teacher 
and took up that profession. She joined a school at Wimbledon 
at the age of twenty-three and showed great promise as a 
teacher. Afterwards she herself opened 
a school at Wimbledon. She followed 
the new educational method planned by 
eminent educationists and within a 
short time earned great reputation among 
the scholars. Margaret became the 
secretary of a social centre called Sesame 
Club in London. Discussion on new 
educational and cultural ideals was 
carried on there, and this brought her in 
contact with the learned circles of 
London. 

Then came the turning point of 

Margaret’s life. Swami Vivekananda reached England in 1895 
on a religious mission after his triumphant tour in America. 
Margaret happened to attend some of his lectures on Vedanta 
and became a devoted disciple of Vivekananda. Miss Noble’s 
sincerity and earnestness impressed Swamiji. He asked her 
to come to India. In a letter to Miss Noble, on July 29, 18 ( >7, 
Vivekananda wrote : 

“Let me tell you frankly that I am now convinced that you 
have a great future in the work for India. What was wanted 
was not a man, but a woman ; a real lioness to work for the 
Indians, women specially.” 

Margaret made up her mind and left England for India at 
the end of 1897. She reached Calcutta on the 28th January, 
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1898, On March 25, Noble was admitted to the Order, and 
Swami Vivekananda, her Guru, gave her the name ‘Nivedita*. 

Nivedita dedicated her life to the service of the Indians. 
She learned Indian languages and adapted herself to the life 
and culture of this country. After & tour with Vivekananda 
over Northern India, she settled in Calcutta, took a rented 
house in Baghbazar and started a school for women and girls 
at Bosepara. 

Swami Vivekananda died on July 4, 1902, Sister Nivedita 
took up the work of the Ramkrishna Mission. She became 
one with the people of India. She educated the women, 
helped the poor and always stood by the sick and the 
downtrodden. 

Sister Nivedita took the cause of India as her own. She had 
deep sympathy with the freedom-struggle of this country. She 
supported the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal that was going 
on after the partition, and enthused the youth by speeches and 
writings. Her name became a household word in Bengal. 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote : “I have not noticed in any other 
human being the wonderful power that was hers of absolute 
dedication of herself. The life which Sister Nivedita gave for 

us was a very great life.She was in fact a Mother of the 

people.” 

Her health broke dowfi due to over-work and she died at 
Darjeeling on October 13, 1911. 

Nivedita wrote books on Indian life and culture. Some of 
her important works were The Web of Indian Life ( 1904 ), 
Cradle Tales of Hindustan ( 1907 ), The Master as 1 Saw Him 

( 1910), An Indian Study of Love and Death, Myths of the 

Hindus and Buddhists and Footfalls of Indian History . 

csrftret* vW « s 
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wtqpm crR^ sartor sm tor t 

^*r rIrrI^r i wv 

rtzm i ^zm c*re ^<rf* 1%fR cn*n 

^RRSR TOR I fCR f^fR CRtR C*TR *© TOT I 

ftRtW fafR JfWi? 0 fR I TOT fRffS& f%fR CR^ttR 

**.<.& fR CRRRR I RJtSRtRl fwlfanrl CR R31 favfRtfc? £I5RR 
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art^twfr *r*pra«i <P9r$*r i tatft ?m src«rr 

WS* ^C*nt *prR <FX 9 f% c*R i TOC3 Sesame Club 

^iCT 49* K®? f%ft <RC3Fhft I CWtW W fWl- 

'6 *rc^$tar <5rt*p*r arera ^tr^nrt^i *ro i ^tcw? ^*n tar 
f?ft *f9lR? IwR *RltTO sm*R I 

•si? *rct $te wtarcr carte ^nr wr i *faft fw^R®* ft* 
^ rwfroi *iare c*re ^x<i «ri&FiX99 §xro& ***rfwi tar c^hrtro 
it&a arix<n i ^f?n£hr c**rte ?*r $t* 

N'tetr*® §*fta ^ tar^Rc*** tws s$«i tor i 

f>,*r c^!^['fl?r *r,*f*TOl 'o fc^t* *t#b^x<p ^?<*r i $iF* 
^{?rc^ ^ri*iro 9 x*r i *hx®r **c*r sprrt ¥\-tft f^i^t^r 
axtfrrai? wfw^' ^ fsfct ctor, “cartel wtet^fa wteiro 
6 I" car <s*r ^sitfsr {R5rt?r to cvftu arRXR w f**tfr 

?r?rre i 'stecs* to an <st srrfte —^tor 

tafa. car srte^aOT wi, tar? >rx? m*^te arlta<r c*TTte 
ta?t*r> tarteTO*r 

arietta?? *r f^* 9X9 cw^r w c*R f*x<T> 

'©rare? §xto® ¥GJfl ?xs c*rc»R i fofa ib*v *rlx*nr w*r art^prltft 
TOT C^R I ^6X*T ?t£ f%f% 3^5X9 ifhFl C*R #t* 
f<tel J tf $iX9* ‘tatal’ RtC^r TOR I 

ftxalwi vsta^ta* crote Rxto$ fcwf TOrtaR i f%fwr 
wfart tartaR, wtartin \s ax* tarxa* 

«rin «rt$x?r tartaR i ta^Rx^a ax* &s* ^iax\5* aRrl *R 
n?iR a>aia *ra f%fa ^xa ^R^rfar ^tito ^xir t ^te^tertnr 

f^)R ajii% :^'tei f^g- {R«TRam^ (^Rntef? C^IX^OT TO 4<P® 
c^rtt^R i 

farwR*»f >rtw 8^1 ^rtl najX^^R TO^T I »M 
fararffart ?tarf^ farror? TOf ^rfx^ i f^r ^r?n:^? 
*rnrtem >rxv ^^pter ^ i ctoot 1%1r f%^i f^ro, 

*rffaFni *rtetei a^n +ftffos w ftitf&scwn ntm tar 

i r5tTO? ^rfw^ tartai tasw t srt^T ar?R ^?tsr < 
^rfrRrtTOR sr1% *>^9 arrf^f^ ta 1 9rom 
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4tt*mr c*r 4ttp*rt®R srato w fcft 4w«fa 4RT S 4 
qyvfo \6 C44t4 ^P«TC*Tff §*4lto I 4fl<SRt4 

$t* ww froifk^R, "ftow *rf?*r4 «ir fcwf tot otie 
c4 srto *441 to, eti ^rrfN <srr? </fRg 4t^t4? src«fi w 
ft i a wM f^prtoi ssrRtp?? wsr to*R tok*4 41 

to 44T| 4*1^ ! to fe*R SRTO? 41^4141 l” 

4*ftw4 Fftn k#^f? c«ra 5ft? i *&** afrStw* 
tor itffwto-4 m wt'si tor i 

'etofa wto g 4°.^f4 cw «js4 4541 tor 4fa 

4WT fccsrTOTUfT TOr^*rtffl 34 The Web of Indian Life ( 1904 ), 

Cradle Tales of Hindustan ( 3907 ), The Master as 1 saw Him 
( 1910 ), An Indian Study of Love and Death, Myths of the 
Hindus and Buddhists, 44” Footfalls of Indian History, 

Sister Nivedita as a Writer : Sister Nivedita wrote many 
books on India. The sincerity and earnestness she showed in 
her works, were also reflected in her writings. It was her 
mission to explain the life and culture of India to the West, 
and she did it splendidly through her writings. She followed 
a simple but forceful style in writing the life-story of the 
Indian people. She could describe even the daily life of 
Indian people in a charming way. 

In his preface to Nivedita’s Web of Indian Life Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore paid the following tribute to her : "She had 
won her access to the inmost heart of our society by her 

supreme gift of sympathy.She lived our life and came to 

know us by becoming one of ourselves.And because shehad 

a comprehensive mind and extraordinary insight cf love, 
she could see the creative ideals at work bebind our social 
forms and discover our soul." 

csrtoi tots* fireto l 8 wtin® 4srcw Tsfffi totot 
4$ i tor C4 srtotosi 'e 

cwtomR, m atoto i to 

nt*tTST WTO54 4t4R ^R«fl4l G 4^fTOF <T5l I <* 

4Ftw tot ?prtor? srtTOr 44t«ri TO4 cTOitoR i 

^R-4tf^l 4541 3RR14 444 tof 444 to 4f®I$ 
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<5p^r?«| 5PT9T5R I Wf?m ®R*rr<fTTO? f%f? 

$t? c®T*rr? ^1% *p»r? ®tc? I 

f^-rfTOt? The Web of Indian Life -STC^? ^?*Tj lritaRt«r 
£lf? $t? W>n TOT TOTO, “??ft TO? TOT IS 8 ) fm TOlf 
f^rtwi JRt'SfWR? a<r?*r ^c^fOTi'- 

^rRTDf? #to*prterf? *tc?f f^r»r frofroR, <w «mnmt 

$r? cro t.ffotaw? w sprtsrto 

wy fvft ^fSTtltf? ??rv5 

c*rc?fe5R <sm srrsrtm ^rMir^ drifts!? ?*<r?fe<R i” 

Opinions of Some Critics 

“With children she was at once a horn teacher and skilled. 
She would sit with them upon the floor in the firelight and 
tell them her cradle tales of Hindustan with a power and 
charm even excelling her written version of them "-—Patrick 
Geddes. 

“.. her gift of speech was something which, when fully 
exercised, 1 have never known surpassed—so fine and sure 
was it in form, so deeply impassioned—of such flashing and 
undaunted sincerity/’ --S. K. Ratcliffe. 

—“She had so completely identified herself with us 
that t never heard her use phrases like Indian need' or 
‘Indian women* ; it was always ‘our need*,‘our women’ ” 
—Lady J. C. Bose, iwodern Review, November, 1911, 

quoted by S. K, Rate!fife m his Introduction to Nivedita's 
Studies from an Eastern Home. 

fl HE STORY 

Source of the story : The story is taken from the famous 
story-book of Sister Nivedita. Cradle Tales of Hindustan. The 
book was published in 1007, It is full of, legends, myths and 
folk-tales ot India. The present story appeals under the section 
'A cycle of Great kings’. 

In her book, Master as 1 saw him, sister Nivedita has stated 
that she heard the story from Swami Vivekananda. The story 
about Vikramaditya has taken different shapes from time to 
time. Nivedita's story is based upon what she heard from her 
Guru , Swami Vivekananda. 
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The story of Vikramaditya first appeared in the Sanskrit 
book, Dwatringshat Puttalika ( TOfTO*rc ). The throne 

of Vikramaditya, according to this version, was supported on 
thirty two stone images. Vikramaditya received the throne 
from Indra as a reward. After the death of Vikramaditya it 
was thrown into a field and, in course of time, it was covered 
with sand and grass. Later on, King Bhoja of Malwa discovered 
the throne and brought it to his palace. But the king failed 
to sit on it. 

The Bengali version Battrisa Singhasana ( ?ft5*f fTOTO??) 
is a translation from Sanskrit by Mrityunjaya Tarkalankar. 

: TOtTOTfit fareftTO? ?$ Cradle Tales of 
Hindustan CW C*T6?1 I iiaoq TOT*T TOTOTO5 TO I 
?TOtW *b1?T5 f?fs? 'S C<ThrfTO I Master 

at I saw Him ?$-4 frosfOT c? $1?- 

froTOH:^? w\zw i 

sffws fm i fTOTO'toFTO to? cto^ to 

f^roftrer? TOfrot TOfatw-^ysfoTO TOr? art? TO? 
TO i ?«fro^TOr? TOto?? 

%to? ?*rftTO fror, nfF*rtt? $to? to i fwrofroy froTOTOiM cto?- 

fwrm $c®? TO? c^" i $1? ?<$>j? to 4 (fa?* tosti 

TO i TO*RTC? ?tfi> 'Q TOPT TOTO$ TO? I TO? TO^TC?? 

?twl cTOw ^fi^TOl%l?TO?%^a!mt?to?t?i 
f«f? TOTS TOC?? f? I CW ?f B sTO ST^TO? TO?? ^TTO 

w#rol? $??. f ?fiTOr TO? ftnr f%f? ?$iM to? ?*i^r i 

The Title : The title refers to the throne ( Judgment- 
Seat ) of King Vikramaditya. He used to sit on it while hearing 
and deciding cases. The throne is said to have been meant 
for him who was perfectly pure in heart. 

♦ifWI* NT*rro*t i ?tto froRfftrsi? Itototo ^ratS? troro^tro 
?ro i fSrarftTO f???«f% cTOTO trot? ’-rot? toe 

fftfTOfTOBT fTOTOTOH TOIF5? I TOTl ?t?C? m© ?I??t? TOTTO 
nlro ft? fror *r*j4 i 
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The Moral of the Story : The moral of the story has 
been briefly stated by the writer in the following words : 

Only he who was pure in heart, like a little child, could be 
perfectly just.” The last angel asked the king, ‘Art thou, then 

perfectly pure in heart ?.Is thy will like unto that of a little 

child ; If so, thou art indeed worthy to sit on this seat !' 

The king searched his conscience and found that he was 
not really worthy. But the words of the last angel explained 
the mystery and he got the above lesson. He could now 
understand why the cowboy could sit on the throne of 
Vikramaditya but he could not. 

We should note that Sister Nivedita has used here the 
teaching of Jesus Christ : "Verily I say unto you, Except ye be 
converted , and become as little children , ye - shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ( Matthew XVII ) 

fwi ) % TOfihr fwi c®rfwl 
“pro* *rffa «*wsrtaj 

i” m wa fww 

w fWi, *rf* w\ 

^rfarf? ffar sr i 

^*rtwn Fsfa ^t(^r i 

?ri i 

i fwft *rujri *ri nlwr 

wi ^ i 

Brief criticism—The story of the Judgment-seat is a 
simple folk-tale told in the simplest language. Simple 
as it is, there is in it all the romantic charm of bygone 

days (?fa^5). Nivedita calls up 

before our mind’s eye the pictures of Ujjain in her days of 
glory. The picture of splendour fades and then the quiet 
forest scene echoing the innocent laughter of the cow-boys 
holding mock trials introduces us to the very heart of the 

story ( finOT*T). We now sound the depths of 
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a moral mystery—the strange powers of a cow-boy and the 
frustrated efforts of a king to become a judge. The simple 

cradle-tale is invested ( ) with a moral grandeur ; 

it leads us on to the great truth : “Only he who was 
pure in heart, like a little child, could be perfectly just.” 

' Yet in all the story there is no effort at moralising 

( r ^51 1 ). Nivedita tells the 

story with that artless simplicity (>f?TWl) and direct¬ 
ness, characteristic ( ^f*T^T ) of the best folk-tales ( C^Tfa*- 
) of the world. 

Nivedita's language bears the impress of sincerity and 
spiritual earnestness ; and at times it reaches a Biblical 

grandeur, ( <rt$G<Uei4 WfaflT W ) as in the questions 

asked by the stone angels. 

With her supreme gift of sympathy, Nivedita enters 
into the very soul of India. 

f^lwra w«n<i wfata 
towwiIScw i erlfw* atc»rcr 

i ftfww, srf»rfww, m- 

srtfhir wsj i wit <swf5T wi? i 

ftrefwr? 1 

*n m i fro? 

wire cnrerrf m 

i to m c*tt tsrfffffrw fto c’lft—c’ft 

toff? TOfjrcetTO to ftro srw cntf^ i 
c?$ olfta c*rr^f% (cto «rfatrw 
*itro i aprcw “c^rf^r” ( c^rtsfr; TOra i 

wfro? ft* wrof*iw c*tMr i afwl^ mi t? N%^i ft* to to 
awrfafo wfrw? wfTO-wftw ^f*fro*r i wtt 
to c*[* “c*t^f*” (“c^rr^f*”) i fwa 
c? astro ^?r, ?twi wt? 

wtn w <[f% fro c* w 'sroi 

cto ?fww i fr*iro wt?f5 ftcsn 
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^4^ ^rtr^R i iFn^«rf? ^r? to 

war? i 

Analytical Summary : (1) The famous city of Ujjain 
and the great king Vikramaditya of Malwa : In ancient India, 
the city of Ujjain was renowned as a seat of learning. Poet 
Kalidas, one of the greatest poets of the world, lived here. 
Vikramaditya became the king of Malwa in 57 B.C. He was 
the greatest Judge in history. No king on earth has ever 
earned so much love from the people as King Vikramaditya. 
He founded the Era of Vikramaditya. (Paras. 1 2) 

(2) The unfailing justice of Vikramadiiya ; his Judgment - 
Seat and palace fallen into mins in course of time: Vikrama¬ 
ditya never failed to do justice to his people. He was a 
terror to the guilty. The name of his Judgment-Seat became 
a subject of legendary talk among the people. But in course 

of time his palace and the Judgment-Seat became heaped- 
up ruins. All these were covered with sand and dirt and 
overgrown with grass and trees. 

Almost all the people, except only the learned and the 
wise, forgot that the ruins had been the palace of that great 
king. ( Paras. 3 5 ) 

(3) People of the near-by villages grazing their cows round 
that wild land : usefulness of cows and the quiet of peaceful 
village-life in India : r i he cow-boys of the near-by villages 
used to take cows for grazing round the heaped-up ruins. 
Cows are very useful in India and so are loved and respected 
by all, Even x the girls pet them, give them food and hang 
garlands around their necks. After grazing in the fields 
the cow'-boys bring them back in the evening in a long 
procession. The evening is a peaceful and lovely moment in 
Indian villages. It is time for rest and joy. ( Paras. 6-11 ) 

(4) The cowsboys discovered a mound that looke like a 
judge's seat; one of them sat on it and began to play mock-trials \ 
but he turned to be a serious judge full of wisdom : One day the 
cow-boys found a mound that looked like a judge s seat. 
One of them sat on it and, out of fun, called himself a 
judge. Others brought before him some got-up cases for 
judgment. But they were wonder-struck to see that the 
boy-judge became very serious, very wise, and gave wtse 
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decisions. He went on showing wonderful gravity and power 
so long he was on the mound. But the moment he came 
down he became just a common cow-boy. The same thing 
happened whenever the cow-boy sat on the mound and gave 
decisions on any dispute. He could always show them the 
truth. (Paras. 12-17) 

(5! The news reached the King : being sure that the boy 
■must have sat on the Judgment-Seat of Vi kramaditya, he decided 
to bring it to his palace : The fame of the boy-judge spread 
throughout the countryside. Grown-up persons began to 
come to the court of the cow-boy with their disputes and 
they received wise and satisfactory judgments. Gradually the 
king heard of it. It struck him that the cow-boy must 
have sat on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. The learned 
men of his court confirmed his view. The king wanted to 
be possessed with the spirit of law and justice. So he decided 
to dig the ground and bring the Judgment-seat to his palace. 

(Paras. 18-20) 

(6) The ground was dug, the Judgment-Seat was discovered 

and brought to the king's palace. The king’s preparation to 
ascend it after three days : The king's men dug the ground 
where the cow-boys used to play and graze their cows. 
They at last discovered the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya 
supported on twenty-five stone angels. It was brought to 
the palace. The king ordered the people to observe prayer 
and fasting for three days after which he would ascend the 
throne, (Paras. 21 >24) 

(7) One of the stone angels stopped the king by asking a 

question when he was about to ascend the throne : the king 
was asked to fast three days more : After observing prayer 
and fasting for three days, the ambitious king came to sit 
on the throne. Just then a stone angel stopped him and 
asked whether he had ever desired to conquer and rule over 
other kingdoms. The king confessed that his own life was 
unjust and so he was unworthy to sit on Vikramaditya’s 
Judgement-Seat. The stone angel asked him to purify his 
mind by fasting and praying for three days more and then 
flew away. (Paras. 25-27) 

f8) The King again failed to ascend the throne as another 
stone angel stopped him by asking a question : After his fasting 
and praying for three days more, the King proceeded to 
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«it pn the throne. But another angel stopped him and asked 
him if he had ever coveted other’s riches. The king con¬ 
fessed that he was guilty of that and was unworthy to sit 
on the throne. The angel flew away asking him to fast 
and pray for three days more. ( Paras. 28*30 ) 

(9) The twenty-fifth angel stopped the king on the hundredth 
day and flew away with the Judgment-Seat because the king was 
not pure in heart like a little child : Each time the king came 
to take his seat on the throne, one of the angels stopped 
him by asking a question. The king saw that he was 
unworthy to sit on it. This thing happened again and 
again. At last only one stone angel was left to support 
the marble slab. When, after three more days of fasting, 
the king came to ascend the throne on the hundredth day, 

the last angel said that he would be allowed to ascend it only 
if his heart were pure like that of a little child. The king 
confessed again that he was not worthy. The angel flew 
away carrying with it the Judgment-Seat. The truth became 
clear to the king : Only he who was pure in heart , like a little 
child f could be perfectly just. ( Paras. 31-35 ) 

ra s&rsra =rfoi 

i to r-t cart 

i cs w ^ f^a?vlf^5T i 

tiwtr>r TOfaorre 'srfavs’te i «t*prr*n $1* 

^rai *r i? c^ 1% i ffcft f^rfar asfara 

^srtwi faHtfrai ftstt? ^pr =n i 

RrfSf feR «ri i $rt BR*rt*rreiCT* 

^ $r? irrlwfeT i fo* 

'G *.j !fihr *rftrra sra i pri-*rtf re 

nra *ta (Tit , 'S < T?r ^8 's^rtTr i 

■wmiai wofl ratra^n «rt? ftfnrfwv c*r 

<«wrra fm *rw? «rr>*tw i 

'srtontm 5rfTO *t<rt»r $$ nf?sra* atwsr sbra 

*rp Mira i jstara c^rtwtf^ 

m \? c&iw cw i fa CTanrfa «rur» 
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wm, wro c*re w wt? retrei fftnr c*re i retri rere srftret 
ere sere wt? tot ?t«rrerei w^Frefrre rerei retfe c*nre rerfe frefer? 
wttre i ^srer^a art^rr ^fare wire fere sa refe 'g ^rcret^ra i ^rereftarfre 
« usurer 5 *?? *re? i 

. t$refere ref*rrre rerren *4t< ^refci ^ ftfa re<frre erre, reti cro 
««re£l f5R*tretre* i rNtm crewre 43 $*rc?r rere cret^re 
re?rere ww freew ^rewre fabf?rre recw rerere i ^5t<pr retesj 
reiretrrel rerererel fro stfe? W* ret*rre 1%rc<re wsj i fere ret*rtre- 
festurrere re'Uftf, 'retre few) ^ ret?frebt? rerer rer<r wr?rl rerett 
<cretre snr erre i <re *rfo (re ret fefere rere fere (re afo to 
?rere? rewi *6 retrefe cwi rere i fere retire reere crere 
'rereTO rero rersfe ^stre* to ^ib^csre ^:rei <sre^re reTO«i ?fetre 
reirere rerre *irre ^rei nMreretrerefi?3*rretret fefars?refare to 
3>w re«wt <$ret ?re*r rertTO *ri>^ i <re retire rewre aretre 
rerer® atrere i 

srtre srfre reratrere TOfeTO? real sfro a®re i cretrrerei 
to retire ferero ffet’TO wre TOroretrere i to c*ro re-rere<t 
feafe rera fe®> ^fereirere arei 'g re:TOwrere ®tre i 3»re reatiM 
retro retrre §&re i TO are sre (rererfc fe*s$ fereatfrroj? fe^irere 
rerere i TO fe® rerowret^ TO reatre ro fetrere i reiro $m 
fere fefe fetw wtrefe&tra aTreeft ^re 'edre i TO fefar roTOi 
^r® fTOtrereti trersre aimuf f^o ^rrrec^^ ^<nrere i 
refwre «R(Rrei ^t?r ^rnreer <rrei«rr^f? ret retbre«i 

i rereire c*p ^rei f%3Rtf^m? ^tfwr? i 

nt«rOT ^^re refri ^>ric^ ftre i fre^^tJR&tr^ 

rtwre alreic? %?( ^rtrei i f^rere^i fwc®R ?tc^re 
eretr^rei f^re fwre §*retre 'e at^i re-^rr^, ^ fwre retwi 

fere Rre ^nretre 'g at^fret? a? tofetiit ref^n fre^rere ttrere w?r 
t®fe ^crere i fere atsiOT <srefe ^trre retrer® 

rerere, ^ $tcre fewtrei re?re fefre rereerei ^so? ref^i ^rfrerere 
re^rrs cwrecire fre rei i ret®n frret? re^rere <re fefre fee#ire rere. 
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^TTO Rtwl tfvt I ’®Tt ?'6 fSR ffa 

$*fTOt 'G erfifari to *r *rftsr tot tot ^5 tot ct»t i 

<TO f$R ffa §*rro g »T«fTO *rer ?fsrl *t*r <pTO fromR 
wtrTO 6 ) ^*ro® iqrh ^®*r to ^n> c*r^ps $rR* sttto tot f^sstHi 
tot fofa wri wrs iMrf cTO tW tor^ 1% ^11 
TOM ^TO ^TOR C* fef% ^1 TOT5R fTOlTO TOTfa 

t%f^T ^R I OR^sfi? $fRS TOG fe f*R $*fTO G fift^Tl 
TOT® TOT ^5 C^1*T I 

TITO? erm I *T*T^ TOM f^tTO TO, 
TOR<r c*Ry® $tR* *itfro ^ff> tot m to i 
TOtG ctor c*r 'sr® toms rIwi $1? c*$ 1 'srroror to 
c*rey® TOf*T3> 1 T 95 c*r$ c?^®fi><r \3»ra$ wr ftiTOrcfc 
G? ^R f^er l *T^R fro *t«F| 4^R fTOtTO I fol 
t®*R§ <7& OT^5 m*\ R, fTOiTO ?TO5 *TlTOR TO 

TO 3R (TO f*T3<T TO3 JR- 1 TOM *pTO ftTO ^TOR C* 
fTO ^TOt^l i ^«r frof’RfS to to fte $r® rst 

c^r 1 t®*r TITO w *ri *n$M 1 fTO ^[tor f»renr tosi 
TOss sin to, <r^ >p^f TOnTO«i ^r® nror i 

The Moral 

The king thought deeply over the mystery and found 
that the last angel’s words gave the solution, “Only he who 
was pure in heart , like a little child , could he perfectly just .” 
That was why the cow-boy (cowherd) could sit on the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya and a king could not sit on 
the Judgment-Seat. 

The Central Idea (Moral of the Story > 

' The moral of the story is briefly this : Only he can be 
perfectly just, who is pure in heart like a little child. We have 
in our hearts many selfish desires and tyrannical wishes. If we 
can purify our hearts of these, then and then alone we can be 
just towards others. 

Sister Nivedita makes fine use of Christ's teaching— “Verily 
| say unto you , Except ye be converted, and become as IMs 
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children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven ,r 
{Matthew XV1IIJ. Christ says that men must become as 
little children to enter into heaven. Sister Nivedita says that 
men must be pure in heart, like little children, to be perfectly 
just on earth. 

O\lso see Questions and Answers.) 

« »nrfhr wsftto ntfw 

4$ Cr^'H SCSI*—*fto Softer COTHl Hi 

4rti nte hi wr4 nt? hi i to* to hhh'g 

nto ^r? hi a ntcwtto *r% « ntoi hut hi t 

HRM CH fH^tHTH HHHtH CHUff HiHCHH 

HI HTfH 4$ -HtWtN ^H to? ^Htto « HHWi 

^#H HttHfH I HttHtto ffitol, HltftCWI HHCH 5 

'S ffa TOT CHS I TtWl i 3rnitoTH HlHl «ntf% ^H 35HTO 
CrcstolH, to $tH to TOM « I HtHfH 

HfaKRFH Ht*fl to HfHCTfto WH H<rwl HTHH §5TO! ; 
CH^sr® CH fHx^tHOT 3*^3 COTHfT^ 5J$*t 4RTT® 

CHCHto fHHl C^tH I to Hfwrt? HC4T to Hi WST3 

«rtr»Tl « <tochh to-wra j 

vft Nt«rH5 Hftonr «(wi ^&1 thh *riM 

H-?hr cot 'o cothi wro hththh hi, <r$ « 
«rf<rrtto htUhi wsh fwto; ht^ot *jwi 'o ht, 

hIh ohhuhst "*p 4. wi hi hth 1 toe hi$chch £ wi 

HCHCSH I St. Matthew HtCH HftWW* 'H«TJtCS' to HCHTCH, f*IW 
HTOl W, ^tHH-0®tHi HH F&, HFCH$ H^CWT «C4H-^totH 
HtH I <4$ HftHtto fto^tf^flH §HiH *RPfr HH HtHtH 
to. to HRrrfihr to Hi 1 sh wtoh nsHfa 1 Htwr nf%- 
FfHHt? ^ ca?«n >0 tot^j Ht*fH huh i fwi- 

fto® to ** hi 1 tewrt tonttoir^ ^cnto HftH, 
f^cnto ^THf*rfH«i fHFto% hi#h4h ^wi 1 

a 

A Historical Note on Vikramaditya 

The name of Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain in Malwa, has 
passed into a legend. It is said that in his court lived nine 
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famous scholars—“nine jewels” they were called—the most 
notable of whom were the poet Kalidas and the astronomer 
Varahamihir. 

But who was this Vikramaditya and when did he live ? No 
authentic account is available. According to tradition, Vikrama¬ 
ditya is believed to have defeated the Sakas and become 
king of Malwa in 57 B. C. In the same year he founded the 
Vikrama Era known as the Samvat. It is quite possible 
that such a king really existed. But the tradition has not 
been confirmed by the discovery of coins, inscriptions or 

monuments of the period. Now, the name, Vikramaditya, 
is merely a title. It means “the sun of power.” Many 
Indian kings took the title. The most famous of them was 
King Chandragupta II of Gupta Dynasty. He ruled in 
Magadha from 380 to 413 A. D. He was a great ruler and 
he conquered Malwa, Gujrat and Kathiwar from the Sakas. 
The poet, Kalidas, is generally believed to have lived during 
his reign. 

“It is probable that the popular legend of Raja Bikram of 
Ujjain, the supposed founder of the Vikram era dating from 56 
B. G., has been coloured by indistinct memories of the glories 
of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya, who certainly conquered 
Ujjain towards the close of the fourth century of the Christian 
era. Tradition associates nine gems of Sanskrit literature with 
Raja Bikram, the most resplendent of the nine being Kalidasa, 
who is admitted by all critics to be the prince of Sanskrit 

poets and dramatists.Although it is difficult to fix the dates 

of the great poet’s career with precision, it appears to be 
probable that he began to write either late in the reign of 
Chandra Gupta or early in the reign of Kumara Gupta I”— 
Vincent Smith, Early History of India. 

Vikramaditya.“established t the Vikrama era in 58-57 

B.„C.” Oxford History of India (Second Edition, 1923 )—Vincent 
Smith. 

“Vikramaditya, a legendary Hindu King of Ujjain, who is 
supposed to hi.ve given his name to the Vikram Samvat, the 
era which is used all over northern India, except in Bengal, 
and at whose court the “nine gems” of Sanskrit literature 
are also supposed to have flourished. The Vikram Era is 
reckoned from the vernal equinox of the year 57 B. C.. but 
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there is no evidence that the date corresponds with any event 
in the life of an actual king. As a matter of fact, all dates 
in this era down to the 10th century never use the word 
Vikram, but that of Malava instead, that being the tribe that 
gives its name to Malwa. The name Vikramaditya simply 
means “sun of power," and was adopted by several Hindukings 
of whom Chandragupta II (Chandragupta Vikramaditya), who 
ascended the throne of the Guptas about A. D. 375, approaches 

most nearly to the legend"— Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The identity of the king who desired to seat himself on the 

Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya. 

It is generally held that he was King Bhoja*-*- "the famous 

Bhoja ascended the throne of Dhara, in those days the capital 

of Malwa, about A. D. 1018 and reigned gloriously for more 
than forty years.he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts 

of peace and war.his fame as an enlightened patron of learning 

and skilled author remains undimmed and his name has become 
proverbial as that of the model king according to the Hindu 

standard .A mosque at Dhara now occupies the site of Bhoja’s 

“Sanskrit College." Vincent Smith, Early History of India. 

Jtw\ fRTOfTOJN l ftrelwt? TO 3CROT CR RtWi 
fawtlro rItor stwl w fafa 

t 

c«iot wtTi rtr ?twi fRSFRtfro *iw TOrfk*R <n 

rtto? TOifROTR i fv* cr to ^ri 

vi am tor roti cTO w ri fcntRR «rtf rr fa i 

rw q-fac* Rvre? i fWfa wwti 

c*tR viot Rtwi fafa ‘fRTOfro’ §*rtfR ®*«i tor i 
fasfa »tTOnr Rtv cw rOTr, v viffnrtvvfa wr tot c=r 
‘ wrf?’ rir vtv tor i vtftplR tor* 

rot rot TO rr i fsvto fRTOfwraiRRTTO^t fan i 

tot f%t% &stfffizwe tfir TOft tt*r tor rot wRI 

*ir i 







*B? JTOGJCHjrT-gJUT OP TOlUJtiDITTA |7 

at *r nN nif nfarsn tofa* oictor c? ¥$** 
toarrfwr* fir*R pit to?*TO Hfl I to TO 

Early History of India MTfO *$nn vfew «Wt«i TOPR / 
«f^j TO ^f^nni *iTO, i: iflft unt ^«utnf TOpri 

at vs we *r«nrc p e* afrfc-*fTOsr TOn fwarfm 
im 3 RPR <4?t fTOt ‘W *RT TO[ TOR I *Mt toto fir 
^rsf? ««t wtom f%%wt ?to i 

itwi tomtom totwiro to ^tw c farf lc ^R TO *fmv$ 

TOri cs tst Pit TOM fTOR TOl TO! TO SI I ^totto ftofc 
t%«nr i^ir cw wri TO* pr ft«rrm TOri crop i^fetps 
TOpr fJKstro tor i tod to w«r vut towji TOumft i ffcfr 
art? sto ironre pj^T m tor TOrtoR i tomitfl am 

^PW ftPIPl t%f% Itfe TO TOTflPR i «saw* erM TOPI %TOI 

TO TO ffi$ mew mtpr *rf ito totti i topi crop pr 

TOFJ ft*R TOR PRtCI TOT *Rto fato TOlto I 

Notts, Explanations, References etc. 

/ 

The Title— Judgment-seat —the seat on which the judge 
sits while deciding cases; fcFtTOR I Vikramaditya— a 
legendary king of Ujjain in Maiwa (Central India.). Some 
historians identify him with Chandragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty. (See Introduction.) 

tor? TOM toittoh TO wttottol unaTO xw to? 
to ^ aunt i njrore? tor ctor TOfrft TOft to TO 
itwaT^) 

Paragraph 1 

Goat: For many centuries the city of Ujjain was very 
famous in the history of India. It was a famous centre of 
learning. In ancient times the great poet, Kalidas, lived here. 
Only a hundred and fifty years ago the great astronomer. Rajah 
Joy Singh of Jeypore, worked here. 

TOW t xg •PTOf? act TOtImt TOn TOpr fTwPf n?w 

aflw nftfi* Sm a Sm «*f frovewr i 

- " t ’ , 3 
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y 

< w wfHRT tof ¥twfiP!i wmsi •n«ntvi» wra <wna 
namwnr ^jto*** to tom cwrrfeto *tw) w*- 

fattf? i 

Notes, etc. : Centuries—periods of hundred successive 
years , i Famous—well‘known ; tom I City— 

important town ; large town ; H*!!, .TOT I 

•Ujjain—a walled town of Central India in the State ef 
dwalior. In'ancient time it was the capital of Malwa and 
one of the sacred cities of the Hindus. 

In the Mahabharata it was known as Avand. The 
"Buddhist sacred book, Mahavamsa, records that Asoka ruled 
here as Viceroy of his father in 263 B. C. Hiu-en Tsang 
visited the city in the 7th century A. D. The poet Kalidas 
described the glories of Ujjain in some of his poems. 

fcoito} to swtftw* c^mttonr Tttwi* 
mit i atflmm to fl’fm «s^pt5 

i ftstspfhr w*to i 

masw* mnw to i fcwitoto? 

toi ots i 

cfam 'mw-cv toi *nrrw 
*r*m «s$ Tfrwr tot? i fato 

♦i to t y * toc?R-m» ' wr fowtoto 

eft^ ^totf brnfr^J c*rto *wm i 

Renowned—famous ; well-known ; tom I Seat—site ; 
place ; Tft » Learning —knowledge ; ton ; -*Ttfo^7 I Seat of 
learning— i. e„ a place where knowledge was cultivated and 
many learned men lived ; tolsSil CTO i We speak of Oxford 
or Navadwip as a seat of learning. tom* TOC*l4 « Tttsrta 
ilfJImfe totfto CTO TO1 fd «rfc* i At one tune—f.e., in 

•It stands on the right bank of the Shipra, 30 miles 
north of Indore. Ujjain had been a prosperous city long before 
die birth of Christ. Ptolemy and Periplus referred to Ujjain 
as Ozene. In Sanskrit, Ujjain appears as Ujjaini 
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the distant past. Scholars are not agreed as to the exact period 
when Kalidas lived. Vincent Smith thinks that Kalidas lived 
in the early years of the fifth century A.D., during the reign 
of Chandracupta Vikramaditya. 

• Kalitas—the greatest poet of ancient India. He wrote 

Sanskrit epics, dramas and lyrics. tftfN caffA <?f% 

i 

N. B. As regards Kalidas’s place of birth very little is 
known. Almost all the provinces of India have claimed Kalidas 

as their own. WHlH *IOT W1R1 «0 I STtOTl 

at¥ wtft ot «rtr¥ cw cot i 

Rabindranath humorously speaks of the times of Kalidas 
thus: 

or <&$ cot 
^tf^rtr^r ot i 
nforan f^rtv ot 
vrftw ot r 

Homer—the greatest poet of ancient Greece. His epics, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey ; are very famous. Ctffa aftPT? csA 
cOTta i ‘SfarOT*« 4 *rfWV i 

Supreme—greatest; most imporant; *l4usi ; i|4a<rto l Fit 

—worthy ; COTT I Fit . with —'worthy to be mentioned in the 

same breath with, i.e., worthy to be considered as equal, to ; 

ot ot cOTt, btof fi raffo f*n cOTi i 

* Of these the epics, Raghuvamsam and Kumarasamvabam, 
the drama, A bhijnan-Sakuntalam and the lyric, Meghadutam, 
are very well-known. Abhijnar>Sakuntalam is one of the 
great books of the world, "In Kalidas we have the finest 
master .of Indian poetic style, superior to Asvaghosa by the 
perfection and polish of his work and all but completely free 
from the extravagances which disfigure the later great writers 
of Kavya**—Prof. A.B. Keith. 

fkow vtim *4rajA i fofSr Atf's 

OTr^rtft 331? ft), * jftftovw ftwftwi i b OT I cot uwj 
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N. B. Homer also like Kalidas cannot be definitely placed 
in any particular period of ancient history. "There is doubt 
** to both his birthplace and his date, the latter being variously 

placed between 1050 and 850*B. C,” CftHtTWO 

TO f^RK*| nt'671 Ttfl Jfl I WX *0<Je 

wto f%f% eftfro fe*R r <rcn i 

Dante the greatest poet of Italy. Homer was the greatest 
poet of ancient Europe. Dante was the greatest poet of 
mediaeval Europe. He lived from 1265 to 1321. 

N. B. The Divine Comedy is Dante's greatest work. It is 
divided into three parts and gives Visions of Hell, Purgatory 
and Heaven. The poem is full of lofty thoughts on the 
philosophic problems of life. 

Dante fesR casrA i c^rirt? c**R Stem ten 

cari 3Ffa, Dante cwrft wiij^ciri cari i $1* cas4 

Divine Comedy, $$ fa's'SP—Hell (5HPF ), 

Purgatory ( nfirafe Tft ), Heaven ( Hflf) I ?m*T 

*rP4f*pe ^rfartfa® i 

Shakespeare—Shakespeare is the greatest poet and 
dramatist of England. He is universally recognized as one of 
the greatest poets of all time. He is the world's greatest 
dramatist. He lived from 1564 to 1616. 

N. B. Shakespeare wrote a large number of dramas. Some 
of the most famous are—The Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, King Lear and The Tempest. N. B. Note that the 
writer mentions here the names of three of the greatest poets 
of Europe. In her opinion Kalidas is fit to be considered as 
their equal. The great German poet, Goethe, paid the highest 
tribute to Kalidas and his Sakuntala. 

Shakespeare snt erfs p gfo 

yg fo r-fNit® i (wv, i><w>8 ’srt— 

a Wl Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Macbeth, King 
Lear, Othello, Tempest, twtfr J 

* Worked—i.e. carried on researches; mwr) WrflUM l 
V t »ted—came { i mq^itte recent 
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times ; w4tt cHt to* Wl TO, Cm TO WtOT I The writer 

wants to emphasise the point that the city of Ujjain wee 
famous in ancient as well as in comparatively recent times. 

OTTO OTt* to TOTO COTWR & «Ttft* 

TO fro tote J Learned—scholarly ; 

i Astronomer*— one versed in the science of the 
heavenly bodies; CWJtffcffy C Astronomy—"science of the 
heavenly bodies" ; cWJtfeftwte I ] The greatest of his day — 
f.e., the greatest astronomer of his time ; TOT** 
CWTtf^f% i Rajah Jey Singh of Jeypore— Jey Singh II (also 
known as Sawai Jai Singh ) was a famous Rajput prince. 

Jeypore—the State of Jaipur in Rajputana. It was formerly 
known as Amber. Its capital, the city of Jaipur, was built by 
Maharaja Jai Singh IL 

Love—reverent affection ; I Care for India — 

Le., love India. Ancient —STtfte I 

Grammar & Composition : Supreme (adj.) ; supremacy 
(n»). Astronomer —Personl noun from astronomy. 

Here lived, here walked etc. note that the verb is placed 
before its subject when the sentence begins with the word 
‘here*, there', ‘never’ etc, 

Expl.: Here lived.Shakespeare (C. U. 1949).—This 

passage occurs in the story of Judgment*seat of Vikramaditya . 
Here the writer speaks of the ancient glories of the city of 

N.B. Jey Singh II was the great-grandson of Mirza Jai 
Singh, a famous general of the Mughal Emperor, Aurangzeb, 
He was king of Ambar (in Rajputana). He built the city of 
Jaipur in 1728 A.D., (spelt ‘Jeypore* in the Text) and shifted 
his capital there. His kingdom came to be known as the State 
of Jaipur. K 

He was a great mathematician and astronomer. He invented 
many astronomical instruments and built observatories at 
Ujjain, Jaipur, Benares, Mathura and Delhi for astronomical 
researches. He himself visited aAd worked in these observa¬ 
tories. The Mughal Emperor, Muhammad Shah, entrusted to 
him the work pf reforming the calendar. 
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Ujjain, It was a famous city of ancient India* It was a great 
centre of learning. In the distant past, the poet Kalidas lived 
here. Kalidas wrote in Sanskrit and was the greatest poet of 
ancient India, Kalidas is one of the greatest poets of the world* 
He is worthy to be considered as equal to the greatest poets of 
Europe. His position is equal to that of Homer, the greatest 
poet of ancient Greece ; of Dante, the greatest poet of medieval 
Italy ; and of Shakespeare, the greatest poet of England. 

[ Add notes on Homer, Dante and Shakespeare. ] 

^TtsiTl ; 4$ “Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya” &S1% 

cro choti snire i c®ifwi IWt sroThr atfft 
toI mw* < fN atffa tot®* vs)?p to i ft* 
ftTO »S* C®aT I 3^3 TO 

cart wtto r *fort TO < ^tftTO 

wire®* cmi TOto? i $TOk*ti TO-ftrroftm 
TO ^lftTO» TO TO affc*ri cart TO cTOts, 

cart TO *rfc® w cart TO va^ i 

w*prtw s wfTOrr*ft TOc®? §«?flTO *;rei ua® 

TOns to to ft* to to ftroTO ITO* 

l 4* TO WTO CSfi TO ^iftrTO TO ; 
CTOt?, Ttn « TOT TO ®Ti TO I TO CW 

w? tou *twi *c*ftr»H ® to toItor,— 

ftft fit** sifi nfe® « cwrifTOi, TO *toi cart toi i f®ft 
fit** toi wi ft*i i c*«rt ittss c* wi itm 

ftlTO ®r^r!w ssrtti TOtl -srTO to $®ffa*ta cfva ^rTO 
WlTO <J*T3R I 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why was the city of Ujjain famous in ancient India 1 
[ ©TO TOt® fc«FfW\ fTOTt^ ft* CWR ? ] 

Ans. In ancient India Ujjain was famous as a seat of 
learning. Poet Kalidas, ens of the greatest poets of the world 
lived here. The famous astronomer Rajah Jey Singh of Jeypore 
worked in Ujjain only a hundred and fifty years ago. 

I «TO tot® ^ f*r®tre« ft*tt* fwr® ft* i **tt* 
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'srwsT oti ^tfsprfii ^Hrr^R i to cro* to *rtnr 
fawvs cwrtfwfif?, wi'^nri TO1 aHw to?to TO 

TOftw i ] 

Q. 2. Who. was Kalidas ? [ HfaTO C* f%T*R ? ] 

Am. Kalidas was the greatest poet of ancient India. He 
wrote Sanskrit epics, dramas and lyrics. [ 

®m$ir csr& i fwf% TOt* mttoi, * ^Fftwi 
toh i ] 

Q 3. What do you know about Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare ? [Homer, Dante 'O Shakespeare fa Wt 5 ! ? 3 

An*. Homer was the greatest poet of ancient Greece. He 
wrote two famous epics, Iliad and Odyssey. Dante was a 
famous Italian poet, one of the greatest poets of mediaeval 
Europe. He wrote Divine Comedy. Shakespespeare was the 
greatest poet and dramatist of England. He wrote a large 
number of dramas. 

« 

[ Homer flc*R SJ tsfa i Iliad « Odyssey Hr* 

fafa TO1 l Dante ftc*rc *Tt*TO1 

*pfa i v^f|cir fcfa ^ferrrn? esb ^fa fwm i fcft tor 
Divine Comedy, Shakespeare « 

Hierro i fafa h* hN t 

Q. 4. Who was the king that visited Ujjain only a hundred 
and fifty*years ago ? [ CTO *T*FI Has cw 'm ^Utfs^rw 
ferfate>R ? ] 

An*. He was Raja Jey singh of Jeypore. Jcy singh wa* 
a great astronomer. 

[ fafa fe»R BRTtprf TO1 WI fTO I W¥ fttf faiR 

Paragraph 2 

Gist: Of all the great persons who lived or worked m 
Ujjain, the name of King Vikramaditya is held to be clearest 
in the hearts of the people of India. He became king of 
Malwa in 57 B.C, He was worshipped by the people of his 
time. He is thought to be the greatest judge in history. 
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Htirt#: ch torhhhi¥ tw 

¥C?«h, $ runr hthj *twi ftunrtftm* art* wum wsmtHtarH* ^ 
’TO'RT CK3 C^f*r »rT5 TOT ¥tTf I 4<l 

Htwl I $Tf JpTTHH C¥tt¥*t $tT¥ OTTOt? HCWl ¥3¥ I 

$f%rrpr csri ftFt*¥ «rft^R r 

Notes, etc. : Deep—-deeply ; Hsftnslrt i Hearts— i.e. 
affection ; '6"i*m*(l i Is held even dearer —is loved much more 
than the other names, i.e,, of Kalidas and Jey Singh. Mentioned 
—named ; ¥t?ff I Those 1 have mentioned — i.e., the names 
of the poet Kalidas, and the astronomer King Jey Singh. 
Vikramaditya— lit., “One who is like the sun in power” ; it 
is a title taken by many ancient Indian kings. Most probably 
Vikramaditya is the great Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II 
( 380-413 A. D. ) f See Introduction ). f%¥Hlf»h®» I 

mnfi f^rrfWF I Malwa—formerly the 
name of an Indian State in Central India ; ?t¥I 1 The 

name is derived from the ancient tribe of Malavas who 
founded the Vikramsamvat, an era dating from 57 B. C. The 

Paramaras, a Rajput clan, ruled for about four centuries (800- 
1200 A. D.) with their capital at Ujjain and later at Dhara. 
The modern Indian States of Bhopal, Indore, Dhara, etc. fall 
within the boundaries of old Malwa. Before Christ—“Before 
the birth of Christ. The Christian era is calculated ?rom the 
year of the birth of Christ. Periods previous to that, are referred 
to as so many years before Fthe birth of) Christ” (i.e., B.C.). 

N.B. Actually the Christian era begins foyr years after the 
birth of Christ. The year 57 before Christ— 57 B. C. ; 

#4 ¥¥ I It is said that in that year Vikramaditya defeated the 
Sakas and took from them the kingdom of Malwa. Ujjain 

was the capital of Malwa. How .be—Many many years have 

passed since that date. 

Clearly—distinctly ; vividly ; I To this day— even at 

the present time ; ¥t¥ *Prs i Putting something religious —C¥t*WI 
ffrtrl I At the top —at the head of the letter ; ffrfe* tWf t 
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Til# Name of the Lord 9 —the name of God or of the special 
deity one worships (e.g„ Krishna, Durga, etc.) ; W*1*t 
CVfa OTVt? 5TT*T ( ^STTff ) ‘Call on the Lord 9 

—pray to God. It is a religious injunction sometimes written 
at the, head of the letter, e. g., 3M%! "11^ etc. Sort—kind ; 
IFt i Something of the sort— some similar thing ; £ f^l, 
e^., etc. Addreie—(here) the name of the place 

from which the person is writing ; * As we all 

. a letter—i. e„ it is the custom followed by people of ail 

countries (i. e., to write the address and date.) States—writes ; 
mentions. The Lord (here)—Jesus Christ ; I The year 

of the Lord—i.z. the year since the Nativity (i.e., birth) of 
Christ In Latin this is known as Anno Domini, generally 

abbreviated as A. D. The year . 1900 —i. e., 1900 years since 

the birth of Christ. 1900 A.D. For instance —for example ; 

fcFTWra’Si’r i As we might —as Christians might write. N. B. 
Note, however, that all educated people in India now-a-days 
generally use the Christian era Era—"System of chronology 
starting fiom some particular point of time, as Christian era, 
era of the Hegira" (C. O. D.) ; I Tht Era of Vikrama* 

ditya—t he era founded by King Vikramaditya. 

N. B. The Era of Vikramaditya is known as Samvat (in 
English called the Vikramaditya Era ) and dates from 
57 B.C., the year in which Vikramaditya defeated the 
Sakas and became king of Malwa. It is difficult to say 
whether Vikramaditya really introduced this era or merely 

renamed the old or I N. B. Any 

particular year of the Samvat era may be got by adding 57 
to the year of the Christian era. Thus 1900 A. D. would be 
equivalent to 1957 Samvat. 

N. B. Elsewhere in her Footfalls of Indian History , Sister 
Nivedita rejects the popular view which she uses in this story. 
She^ccepts the view ge nerally held by historians. She writes, 
"Viknmaditya of Ujjain ther was no other than Chandragupta 
U of Fatoliputra, who reigned from A.D. 375 to A.D. 413. w 
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$tl Footfalls of Indian History <*¥ WlI*TtI 
WrfifH to *pt* *ffcro «f<i to e to » 

factor* c* fcHffMs ftara *ri£ft*pn irwi fWti 

wrro, f%f% 8i© sft^r i \ 

Judge— decide ; Rbi<< I 

That name—the name of Vikramaditya. Likely —probable. 

Whether .India—whether it is possible that the people of 

India will ever forget the name of Vikramaditya. The impli¬ 
cation is that the name of Vikramaditya will never be for¬ 
gotten. N.B. The Vikrama samvat is used all over Northern 

India expept in Bengal. Whole—all that there is of; *P*j4 

I Secret—mystery ; hidden thing ; ?TO ; TO I 
Scarcely— hardly ; ¥Wtfb* i Recover—find out again ; 

^Tl i The whole . recover —Vikramaditya lived long long 

ago. We do not know the details of his life and why he was 
so deeply loved. These things remain a secret to us. And it 
is not possible for us now—after so many years have passed— 
to find out all these things. 

Our—i.e„ of the British Isles. The writer ( Sister Nivedita ) 
was an Irish lady. *King Arthur—was the great king of the 
Britons. Very little is known about his life ; he may be 
entirely a legendary figure. According to some accounts, he 
was a historical figure fighting against the Sdxons and lived in 
the 6th century and was killed in battle. He was the hero of 
a cycle of romance. 

#N. B. Arthur was a great warrior and conquered the 
heathen tribes around him. He founded an Order of Knights, 
known as the Knights of the Round Table. These Knights 
had* to take the vow of purity and loyalty to the king and the 
mission of their life was to redress human wrongs. The 
dominant note of all Arthurian legends is that “there was no 
braver or more noble king than Arthur/’ Camelot was the 
capital of King Aithur. Many English writers have written 
about King Arthur and his knights. Malory's Morte D*Arthur 
and Tennyson's Idylls of the King are famous* 

) wfHti fwr** i cnVafftre qrffrafgw 

sssrt14r* wi 

wmti *nti c*t i which ifartlwn *4 
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l ^ I f^T? ^|CH^ 41*^ ^tf$41 

« ( ^rt wi wrs fcrirc I sffc&l 3j^lfWT®R ^ ^ 7\*&W\Ztf9 
—*^n *w c*wW5rc*r? i *$ ftam, Ttm *sn s* 
srf$i>, *m arei ^rs or wn nfasnr, « Ttw'sfe *irerc #hR^nr 
^rar, wtanr Ff^rrr^r \ «rf^rr?* 

srR fm wcrofc (Camclot) i «rt4n^nr «kwr 

artful ^ nsetm *rmfa w «f3i^r 

C^f^R t 

Alfred the Great-King Alfred was a great king of 
England . He was called Alfred the Great He was king of the 
West Saxons in England from 871 to 901 A.D. He organised 
the English army and created something like a navy. He 
defeated the Danes and succeeded in restoring peace and order 
in the country. Alfred was a great patron of learning. Some 
historians consider him to be the greatest king of England. Many 
stories are current about Alfred's kindness towards his subjects 

( 7TfP{ Tfwl ^oTtW ). 

True—honest ; -just ; i Gentle —noble ; 

courteous ; kind ; W ; ; W?rf*J[ I [ Strong, gentle— Kalidas 

■peaks of I ] The men of h,is own day —his 

contemporaries ; I Worshipped —adored 

as divine ; OfWtWtW *$w\ * 

Those of all after tames—people of succeeding genera¬ 
tions ; were C»rwtf1 I Obliged—bound ; *t«I t 

Give . place — i.e., consider him as superior to every other 

king. (wit f?rafw»r i) 

Never looked in his face —never seen him. Appealed to— 
made supplication to ; prayed to ; I Great— 

noble ; ^ « Tender—soft; merciful; CWl»f; I 

Simply —only ; ^ l Never king —no other king was ever 

loved so much as King Vikramaditya. Those . king— Here 

the writer speaks of the love and respect in which King 
Vikramaditya wis held by people of succeeding generations. 
They had not seen Vikramaditya. But from the stories. 
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handed down from generation to generation, they knew that 
Vikramaditya had a noble and kind heart. 

^ tot etwe i 

Vtil CTO^T, ’5IT3 $T3 «*)•$ 

SWtnnr TO! JC* CTO I f^S ^6 Vfal tfljfjf 

fSpesf wtR <e te*raf% to c* froR itwi—tff 

m to toi « wtcro *rrcr* » 

Do know — i.e,, definitely know ; fH*&U ^HT Wtf^f l But one 

tkfng we do know — i.e,, though we do not know all the details 
of Vikramaditya’s life, we know one thing about him definitely. 
It is told of him— i.e., there are stories about him to show. 

That . history —Of the judges mentioned in history, King 

Vikramaditya was the greatest. N* B. Note that Vikramaditya 
was a king ; but in those days a king had to do the work of a 
judge as well. Distributing justice to the subjects was one of 
the functions of kingship in ancient India. People used to 
come to the king to have their disputes decided by him. 

w\v* re fkz*R cart 
i ««rto to itTOi #wtre? ypm fro to toti 

i 

Expl. : He was like our King Arthur or like Alfred 

the Great.true and gentle iC.U. 1945). This passage 

,js from the story of the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya. 
Vikramaditya was a great king of ancient India. We do not 
know the details of his life. But we know that the people of 
his time loved him very much. They almost adored him like 
a god. Vikramaditya of India may be compared to two great 
kings of British history. One is King Arthur—a legendary king 
of the Britons. Arthur was a strong and gentle ruler. He and 
his band of Knights fought for the ideals of purity and justice* 
The other is King Alfred—one of the greatest kings of 
England. He fought with the Danes and established peace and 
order and justice in the country. He was a great patron of 
learning and kind to his subjects. King Vikramaditya was like 
ahem. He was a strong, just and kind ruler. 

[Add notes on King Arthur and Alfred the Great.] 
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*lMH • fcf’P 'BTt’Tflf The Judgment-Seat of Vikramadity* 

crosi snrcw i fwr»R <srf£m «mc®? 

=nr*rt% i $t? «rNttjf% 'crtwi wtPri, ^ *a^«n 

wtPi ffcft sr^Rf^nr %*h i $tr?5 c^rot? to 

«pn ^rf i It^rro? Tt«rm nf$^ $ir* ^»ri W c^rrs ntnr» 
4 ^br ?t»r Ttert ^rrsfr? tm a*t4*»rrn cnfarf 5 ^ m *fro i 

«rt«fm fern? -rfwR: 'q sr?*ffo i f%fe « $m *hwwit 

faPram** nferoi \e srtam <srM «fe£i wrm 'to ntarm ^sre? i 
«rm <«<fw? sm? atwi ^rinrsKs i c^^r? nrw -pi ^nr cw»nwi 
*csfetn?, <*?• toto »rrf%, »fwi« ^rndwra Ttn? -$r?fec*R i *fe 
feCTrfent^f 'Q awm*?n ^*rfe fern? i **rw? *nrtym, wt*i 
« «mfa& wrt fern? Pram !fe«r i 

Grammar and Composition * Than those 1 have mention¬ 
ed —adverb clause, modifying 'dearer*, putting, writing — 
Participles (Verbal Adjectives; qualifying the noun 'Hindu'. 

As we all do in beginning a letter—Here beginning is a 
gerund having the force of a Noun and a Verb. As a noun, it is 
governed by preposition ‘in' and as a verb, it takes the object 
‘a letter' after it 

Likely— adjective, it means ‘to be expected*. It is also used 
as an adverb, e. g., He will very likely ( *=probably ) be here 
again. , 

Simply (adv.), simple (adj,), simplicity (noun), simplify (verb). 

We do know —Here do is an auxiliary verb, used to 
emphasize the assertion (know). 

: fern ssrtft c? TOn ?tr*r? fcrsm ^srrfe, <st?roi wnurro 
wr? csrro f^r?r ?m few? ?mrs, w'n 
feaRiftwm W ! CTt^n arm c? <w <nr?r fe y n t froi 
?tn?r*fr*r<r Wfl *? i p\ ?rtr*ra wi i fro fefe 

to "^©tr? 'srtr*? c?, <®rt«re ?*r cwefe’f 

TO*rtfe fife femr® tnfl ^r wt fife ?t«rm cW ^«n 
c*wr? nr?— ot? ©srctr?? ?m, ?i wrnre wi (iitefe: w() 
m £ 5m fai—ftrw? ferni ferr* ( c^r «rmi fife wrw 

far? «rtfe*) t«r f%Pr vrfw Wr*t ^f%cv nm, wj fvf% ?rfwtwi 
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ws ( aft^Rc?? ?v ) “vn?!? fta? 

^faaftofe? i^oo ?*?? nr?—v«n ?i far* “faanttfatvj? 
ifcds ?*??" <*&?* **i crc*r i ^v?tt «3r Rt? vt?w* 
wra fays 5 * 1 ? wt?sn vrftw fa*i *rmi fatw?t$ fast? 
*ft? c**rv ntf? i **? (fir* c?) *$ Ry st fi v ) <&, fac*R 
■**t c^Rt *1 $trv cRtr? <*v vtw?iRv ? fa? *rr? $?t? *rc? 

??3r ***[4 fciRtflfo *c?, ^rtHn vi vtrf-n ws ntf? ri i fafa 
fac*? ?rt?im ?t«rt «rfsft? fat?i 'srfanrcv? ?v—^v 

«rfw?K ’rt^ « fTt*j c?, 'St? jpurttfiRf c*rtr*?l §tr$ at? 
<^tltw «pn ?S9V ; *** 'St? *[??$? ttR? CVtTOTI ^fatf *5^ 
v*?s csfr* c?:* fa fat?i $T? w v ^«rt^4 sronr fa$ri> c^Rv 
*rtr*?R wt?t?t? nt? fa—v«rtfa $t?l ?v:$ Strv c*d wrr 
? fat?ir? ; CVR-Rt vt?i c?, cvt? ?fai ?f? 1 ? ?v 
< 'sttk fasRtfarvr? rv) vfaratRi *rf? fa, fa? fajRtfavi w? 
wt??i ?*i fafaevsir*- wtfa * 'St? Wf rri ?t?cs c?, fafa 
tfa?trs ?4r«i fast??> fm i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. When did Vikramaditya become King of Malwa ? 

[ farswifavT ?*? ?Rrc?? ?twi wfe*? ? ] 

Ans. Vikramaditya became King of Malwa in 57 B. G. 

[ faaRtfavi oh aPr^-^tr^r *rfRt?? ?t«n stafatR? i ] 

Q, 2. Why was Vikramaditya loved deeply by the men of his 
mwn day1 [ falRtfam? HWf*fr$ W?Rt*t?* *€favtr? 

VfaRlRV C 3 R ? J 

Ans. The men of his own day loved Vikramaditya deeply 
because he was strong and true and gentle. 

[ fa3RtfarvT? ?TOt?fiRF csrftvn $tc? *vfa5tr? vfar?tHv $$ 
Of ‘fvfa far*R cor *%?K c?$$n ?t$ v v? i ] 

Q. 3. Who was King Arthur ? [ ?twi *rt*ft? c? fiKR? ? ] 

Ans. He was the king of Britons. It is said that he lived in 
England in the 6th century A.D. and fought against the Saxons. 

[ fafa to? faitom ?twi i *4 RWflcv fafa im i 
4? VtRRT?? fafa VC?feSR I ] 
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Q. 4 . Who was Alfred the Great ? [ m (& 

H?T»R ? ] - 

Ans. Alfred was a great king of England from 871 to 901 
A. D. He defeated the Danes and restored peace and order in 

the country. [ Wt*inF5 W* C«.C¥ io* 

¥twi i f%Pr Dane wt n*tfwv to TtcwT "rtfo « >5W1 afwlfew 

i ] 

Q. 5. Why did the people of after times give Vikramaditya 
the first place ? [ fa&V TftcwJI CUTT^Rl **&&& 

TR fa^ ? ] 

Ans. The people of all after times gave Vikramaditya the 
first place because they were sure that do King had ever been 
loved like him. 

[ arr^ai Pn¥*TPm^ cart Tft P* wtv\ ft* 

^T9\ o* c»rtr4i ** «t*rrt*n fcvtr* ntnre Pi a 

fw?r \5t?n fa* i ] 

Q. 6. What is told of Vikramaditya f 

[ fassrtPrsrs fa *r*i ^ «rtro ? ] 

Ans. It is told that he was the greatest judge in history. 

[ $T* TO W *¥ C* fafa iTOR *3tart ffitT4 I ] 

Paragraph 3 

Gist s As a judge Vikramaditya never made any mistake. 
He never punished the innocent. He never let off the guilty. 
When people had difficult questions to solve, they used to come 
to Vikramaditya. rThey were sure that he would give them the 
right answer. 

*rni41 Pnrtrw favsnfasr %*r w^rm i fwratsw* 

wee faPi c*rtfl tor fa, w«nn Pfttft* 

fatffa c«r Pi» c*rti¥i c*R Pranrcr *totr «nrm $t? 
TO frt wt**, wm or faft w* *r*c¥ w nttfc 
Pus *rtroR i 

Notes, etc.: Deceived—misled ; mistaken ; awtPfc ; TOi 
'9|ff i Never. dscekwi—tx., the king was always sure to 
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find out the truth. The wrong mao— ie,, the innocent m*.n; 

CTO* l The guilty— criminals ; wrong-doers ; CWT^l; 
P*Rttf^ i Trembled—shook with fear ; TOT 1 Straight — 

directly ; CNTPt^fP I Guilt— offence ; P*TTO i His eyes . 

guilt — i.e., he would immediately find out their guilt. His keen 
intellect would discover even the most cleverly concealed guilt* 

pnnft? (nt*?r*) *mu ( ntn) totpi i 

p*nrt$Nr car*R p*nrrsr* at?ri cto TO to r 

arfTOR * Difficult —hard ; *f^ i Questions—problems 

requiring solution ; *rsp9Tl ; ffl* I Thankful —grateful ; ^5® I To 

come —to the king to have their problems solved by him. Rest — 

remain quiet , TOf TO*1 I Understood the matter—i.e., 

solved the problem ; >TWI TOUN^l i Convince— 

firmly persuade ; satisfy ; fcTO WTOT ; *1C\ I An answer 

. convince all — i.e., Vikramaditya’s solution or judgment 

would be satisfactory to all. It would be absolutely correct, 
nobody would be able to doubt it. 

Grammar & Composition : Deceive (vb.) ; deception (n.) ; 
deceptive (adj); Convince (vb.) ; conviction (n.). 

Never means of no time in the past (or future). When the 
sentence begins with never , the subject is put in betweei the 
auxiliary and the principal verb. (Never was he deceived). 

Wrong man—Here wrong is an adjective. Other uses : 
adverb —He guessed wrong (=wrongly). 

noun —He is too young to know the difference between 
right and wrong. 

Verb—You wronged me in saying that I am lazy. 

«rpro t wre airfare & ft (ft) 1 ft*ft 
W8 fn ctocp (ftc4iw) »rt1% ot Pi i cwlfl *jfwl 
#fi tot $r*ra, toi top c*, pics* 

totihi fa* cron ftr*F*f w (apftt totospito 

TOwt «m cro a* ftrroi pi to Top 

^TO1^ TOCPFftw,TOiTOftl^t TOTO mpfo enw 

mm; inTOti^Pi 
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*tOT *(W1 Wf* f^RP® fFR 3Tt #« ffcft CT ^99 CTOR 

WttW RTCRt *¥& m I 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why did the guilty tremble before King Vikramaditya ? 

[ mn *rmrR 'arnrtfhn «r? #T*rreR c^r ? ] 

Ans. They trembled before him because they knew that 
his eyes would look straight into their guilt. 

[mi $t? *rmcR ott mi vtn n?sc*fefa oro 

jftre vtun ^ i ] 

Q. 2. Who felt thankful to be allowed to approach the king ? 

[ sum mm enr^r mi ^ 5 ® cm ? ] 

Ans. People who had different questions to ask and 
wanted to know the truth, felt thankful to approach the king. 

[ c* cartrsR cm sv fwmi wirai mj 

wmts ys. mi stwts ^ mrw cnrar?wcm 

^rs 1 ] 

Q. 3. What did the people , who used to come to 
Vikramaditya with difficult questions , know ? [ Stsl 
m* Rspan to stto k&, ^tsl fa wt^s ? ] 

Ans. Those who used to come to Vikramaditya with any 
difficult question, knew that he would not rest till he 
understood the matter and that he would give a satisfactory 
answer. 

[ mri ftmfwrm ms cm aw fm ^tfw?r w, vtn 
wt^' c* fmfl> ^5 Ri *rftn fafa m ri, 

Paragraphs 44 

Gist: The reputation of V&ram*d*tya as a judge passed 
into a proverb in India. Whenever any judige decided a case 
with great skill, it was said of him that he must have sat on the 
Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya. Jn course of time, the palace of 

16 
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Vikramaditya fell into ruins. . It was covered with sand and 
dust, and overgrown with grass and trees. The ruins stood 
outside Ujjain. But the common people did not know that 
those were the ruins of Vikramaditya's palace. 

TOT« * Rto to^Tfwrro TO TOro aro- 

ntow i CTO tonre TOr *rwr? wf TO 

f«&iwr4 cn tosrrfwreR 

toraiNF? i toNifaTO srtro TOto 

TOto i toi to froto, to s^to 

to « totoi i wtow to $urf&TO <nTO i 
C®TO?rl to utro stI a £ wTOrwtt TO1 to*tf*TCTO aTTO i 

Notes, etc.: In after time— i.e., in the periods succeeding 
Vikramaditya's reign ; ! Pronounced—uttered ; 

delivered ; I Sentence-verdict ; 

( tolOT ) TO i Skill—expertness ; ability ; ; f^^«T51 i 

Pronounced. skill —decided a case with great ability ; ^srtolB 

to*F«lTO >fC5T CTO TOTO TO f?T0R i 

The Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya—?rtwl 

fRFfTOR ( <1 ) i He......Vikramaditya —It was believed 

that whoever sat on the throne of King Vikramaditya was 
inspired with great wisdom and a high sense of justice. But 
we shall see in the present story that all were not fit to sit on 

it. TO«rt to c*r toi faswiftcw* ftroiTO cn-£ 

TO®, c*f-t wa TO-$f% TO tora-cTO«r to i Toni 
TO TOCS TOR CN fSrtTOR 4>fTO CTOfTOI to sfi i 

Hdhit—settled tendency or practice ; 'Sf^TT’i i Habit of 
speech— style of speaking ; ^«T1 ^TO i The whole 
country— i.e.; India. 

The poor people— the common people ; the mass ; >ftTO*i 
CTfflWM I Heapcd-up— piled up ; J Ruins —remains ; 

“what remains of building, town, structure, etc.” (C.O.D.) ; 

eitTOC^R I A few miles away—i.e., some miles distant from 
Ujjain. The site of the old city is situated a few miles away 
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to the south of modern Ujjain. HU palace—the palace of 
King Vikramaditya ; *1fTl faWfvraj* l Yet palac 0 

—The ruins of Vikrameditya's palace stood a few miles away 
from modern Ujjain ; but the common people of Ujjain and 
its neighbourhood did not know this. 

Learned —scholarly persons ; 1 The wise 

men —tssrfat 1 King’s court—the king's ’‘establishment 

and retinue ; assembly held by sovereign'' (C.O.D.) ; l 

Who . courts —i.e., who formed kings’ suites or councils ; 

1 It was the custom of the kings to have learned 

men and wise men as their courtiers. King Vikramaditya, for 
example, had nine such men in his court. They were known 

as “nine jewels” ( H<<T$ ) I Remembered —i.e., knew that the 
ruins outside Ujjain represented the site of Vikramaditya’s 
pilace. The common people did not know, but the wise men 
who read books and chronicles, knew where the ruined palace 
of Vikramaditya stood. 

About to tell you —going to narrate ; 1 

Happened— took place ; I Long, long ago—very 

many years ago ; l Fall into—be reduced to ; 

*rf*«fV ^¥1 1 Ruins —1 Yet there . ruins —'The idea 

is that the events, narrated in this story, happened many many 
years ago. But they happened long after the close of 
Vikramaditya’s reign. During the interval. Vikramaditya’s 
palace fell into ruins and the people also forgot that the ruins 

were of Vikramaditya’s palace. ^ CTtVlOTt ttWG. 

<4$ *rf*T6 srrifas VI 

drifts *twi foanrrffcvt? *rc? i $$ 

vtwtv- «nvt? nf?wv rrare, *rf<rfa«i ctIcW'q vl 

cwm \ . 4$ Tsr«nranSV fk* i ^So the 

{interval must have been long enough, Fortress—fort; 1 

King Vikramadity'a was a great warrior. He had strongly 
fortified the town of Ujjain. His palace itself was built like a 
fort. For the sand tfrero—I.e., the ruins of Vikramaditya*s 
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palace were covered over with sand. For years together the 
•and must have been deposited by winds and storms. Heaps 

of sand gathered over the ruins. Covering— hiding ; CffTff 5 
faff » Blocks of stone —huge pieces of stone with which 
the palace was built ; ff<5 ^5 OTffff'Q ffl faff ffTWfftffc 
fftfffffff i Block —'“prepared piece of building stone” (C.O.D.) 
Bits—pieces ; IpfCfftQfff i Bits of old wall —The wall of the 

palace or round it had mostly fallen down into ruins, but parts 
of it still remained. These were covered with dust and over¬ 
grown with grass and trees. The people —the common 
people ; Wfffftfffff*l I Forget —that the rums were the ruins of 

Vikramaditya’s palace. There had . forget-^- A. long time had 

elapsed since the death of Vikramaditya. Not only had his 
palace fallen into ruins, but even the peopla had forgotten that 
the ruins had once been Vikramaditya’s palace. N.B. Note 
that King Vikramaditya of tradition ruled in the 1st century 
B.C, while the story given in the Text is supposed to have 
taken, place in the reign oi King Bhoja in the 10th century A.D. 
(See Introduction—Source of the Story.) Thus there was an 
interval of ten centuries. And it was natural that ordinary 
people did not know that the ruins were the ruins of 

Vikramaditya's palace, fft'sn 

fft®n ostosrff 

atffi? nfare ^tfffaff, ff Wff«i cff 

in fftrff cffiftt i 

Grammar *tc. s Pronounce (vb.) ; Pronunciation (n.). 

c 5 ^ nffWtotr^r farw 

«rf% NT W Cff5tff8 fftfffftff fatff fftff fa^T, *5 *Iff $tff 

to w vs, “«rf:, fapr fwffl fayfftfasi? fatfftfftff (fafftfftff) 

fft fffa » w r fftffi c?rff ff^r ffsffi fffffftff tffaff fior fa >T: 

fftff fcwrfSpftos (fftctff*! ) cfftrffjffi fafffar cff, 

ff^ff<p srrW smfftfftffff (ftffFt 

) fftwatfftff <f#r ^ forfr c^pimt 

cff fffffff wtft ffifa Ttfffff 1 ®tff i 
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srtfSj cwtwtm c^r wv i5i <*$ *rti>f%*r; fav 
vi p« Hw*n$ §wfaft? ^irtvsi ?iW 2 rWw 
*ffa*Tv $r? ftofasr vt^ra §*ra *rrfa i ^ 

firercmavfa *prh2R srtftm sir ^ cere farafav 

*rt*r, <[fa, fa ^r^^rW'e (Trvfare c3c«rf*?r i $fa*w 

*rnrt?«i c^rtr^s ( <s?i ) *r faf frsr ftefasr i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1, What was the habit of speech of the whole country 1 

[ *rm ot*t? favtrc vtn ^ vrerta OTf?*t ? ] 

Ans. When a judge, in deciding cases, gave any verdict 
with great skill, people used to say, “Ah, he must have sat on 
the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya !” This was the habit of 
speech of the whole country. 

[ C$U f<FW TO faFWTO 71* faCV 

“vrts, t%f^r f^m f%iRtfror? ftFfstTC* <wz*& F 
*rr?ri c*fr»r <n$ vtr? w c^siiw ot i ] 

Q. 2. What did the wise men remember ? 

[ wtft CTrr^susrv cvfa f*rcraf5 vRn:*i fa*r ? ] 

Ans. They remembered that the heaped-up ruins a few 
miles away from Ujjain had once been the palace of King 
Vikramaditya. 

i &i<n wnwr c* srft»i WRfac** 

fisi ?t®n fas«iifatvj<r Ttvaurr*?«] 

Q. 3. When did the story told by the writer happen ? 

[ C*rfwi c*l *T®ICtR VI ^(jfasT ? ] 

Ans. It happened many, many years ago. 

[ VI s^fwsi l ] 

Q» 4. What happened to the palace of Vikramaditya long 
after his time ? 

rfaawtflTO* vtwrcr tot «ww? fa 

Ans. The palace of Vikramaditya fell into ruins and sand 
'heaped up over thepi long after the close of his reign. 
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[ ffa nra $nr aw? 

«rf%*r» ft m n#? %& Ft«n *fro ^mr * 3 

Paragraphs 6-8 

Gist : People of the Indian villages send their cows to 
graze in the wild land around* In the morning the cows are 
sent out in charge of cows-boys ; they graze all day long and 
return in the evening, Indian cows are gentle little creatures. 
Hindus love them very much and almost worship them. The 
cows are treated like the members of the family. 

*mrf$ : art zs artro c^rtro flRwrfSjt* *rfro 

wto nttnn wi to s\sv*\ wtn sifts w. 

»mrrf^f k* 4s m s wf? scs fror 'srtro i ^rits m 

fsfis i f$^ sv tot i irf^tonr 

sr?r c*R l 5ft?rl ’'srHftiff i 

Notes, etc. I In those days—i.e. in that past age when 
the incidents described in the story took place ; C 7 !^ 

l The people of the villages — i.e., the Indian villagers. 
Still —even now ; even at the present time ; TITO'S t 

Out—of the villages. Wild land —uncultivated land ; forest 
land ; ; "<W^Rr I Graze —feed on grass ; sftWfa ; 

5Tm i 

In the care of— under the charge of ; 'S'flHUft*! i Shepherds* 

—lit., “men who tend sheep at pasture” ( ) ; but here 

the word is used in the wider sense of those who tend any 
kind of animals at pasture. Strictly speaking, we should say 

cowherds instead of shepherds . Wfr Stflrfa 3RR5PtS 

^TlTO^ 5TOTO—TtTi <! R 5 WtTO TfW i Return —come back 

home. Close on —just at, or just after ; ’ll? » Dusk — 
twilight ; C’Tt^T; “darker stage of twilight” (C.O.D.) ; QTOlN l 
How I wish — i.e., I very-much wish, 'srfarf? l 

Coming— i.e., returning home in the evening. Going— i.e., 
going out for pasture in the morning. N. B. Many Vaishnava 

lyrics, specially those relating to Gostha ( CTT*? ), finely describe 
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the coming and the going of the cows. How 1 wish etc. — 
Nivedita had adopted India as her spiritual home and she lived 
the life of an Indian in India, Here she seems to be speaking 
to British children who have no direct knowledge of Indian 
life and manners. She tries to paint to them a graphic picture 
of Indian cows going out of the villages in the morning and 

coming back in the evening. C*f*T TOT 

W to IrofroR i srat 

arofi? W.*xu&, (7\% w^r '»rt^TO wtro 'e wftr 

3Tf%ror f fofegn » 

Gentle —mild ; *rfH I Little creatures —small animals. 
Compared to British cows, Indian cows are small in size. 
Wise —intelligent ; t The eyes of the cows are 

expressive of their intelligence. Hump —a lump of flesh on 
the back ; i Its alternative form is hunch . Timid — 

"easily alarmed ; shy' 1 i Wild —violent; untamed; 

; TO i Our cattle— i.e., cows in great Britain and Ireland. 

N. B. Sister Nivedita is an Irishwoman. Every . then — All 

Hindus love the cow. 

Precious— valuable ; ^®!T4to I Dry —not rainy ; i 

But all parts of India are not dry. This is not an accurate 
description of the whole of India, particularly Eastern India 

(Bengal and Assam). They are .dry country—The climate 

of India is very hot and dry. In some seasons, the supply of 
water runs short. The cow’s milk provides cool drink. It is 
also valuable as food. So to the Indians, the cow is very valu¬ 
able and useful. 7 ease —vex ; <FTt I Frighten —terrify ; 

Instead of that—instead of vexing and frightening. 
Daybreak —early morning ; I Pet— fondle ; ?RT1 I 

Hanging —putting on ; I Necklaces —garlands ; 

*rf®ri i Saying poetry to them —i.e.. singing verses before 
them ; 4S? i Hindus worship the 

cow as a goddess ; and every morning the girls of the family 
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come to the cowshed and sing verses before the cow. N.B* 
In their Bengali girls worship the cow. Strewing 

—scattering ; i Before their feet —as is done before the 

feet of a goddess. This is how the cow is worshipped. N.B. 
The writer here gives a fine picture of the Hindu household of 
old 'times. 

For their part —on their side ; CW l Belonged 

to the family i.e,, were members of the family. And the 

coil's. family— There is a bond of mutual love between the 

cows and the members of the household. The cows are will 
cared for and loved. So they feel trustful and loving towards 
the members of the family. 

^ruslnr? csrc? *rtre i 

Our cats and dogs —i.e.., cats and dogs in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The same bond of love exists between Indians 
and their domestic cows, as between Europeans and their 
domestic cats and dogs. 

Grammar, Composition : Graze (vh.) ; grass (n.) ; grassy 
(adj.). Frighten (vb.) ; fright ( n .) ; frightful (adj.). Pet—vb., 
trans., obj. ‘them’, noin. 'girls'. 

Coming and going— gerunds, objects of the verb 'show'. 

No one=nobody ( a noun equivalent ) ; it is always used 
in singular. 

As if (also as though) introduces an adverb clause, and 
always takes a verb of plural past after it. 

i sot (7i srire* c^rftwi 'stres 

srtre? rates nttrs i 

«rr*rr*rre? ^ csiret ^rfstn () w»r res 

« W1E fto ETlNWsn I NJlNlB 

WS tNFI TOTSte (Tit RH « tWJ «TPf1 CSUMtfS 

cm it i 
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^ wj ^rg =3fw i vnsrrr«r? 

«wft *rt#!m vm ti ^ *nr, ^ft*i 
arm^t miot ^isiTfPT i w, *9 ot*f ^fti « 

^•n^H 3si$re$ 'yim fore 5 gp9r$ *n m cwtro cssai $* *fl i 
^ft nf%*t£ cwifr cstfr cron c«it? wmt w* <*w ^tcw? ^fti 
<>ra *rftis c*ft « *i®rft ( ysrcr ) *rftri nfara c*ft « cim- 
W3?l a^f^Ei ^rr?a ^ a^k ^tpry *tiot *rfaF* 

wfara cw* i *rr^ftt'9 cw «ft«* ^rfti 

nf^tiras c**R tot srfttrw? cwi 3**1 ifw faptf 

« f ^IWH I 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the villagers use to do in those days J 

[ OTicsj srrsR'pfan fo *Rre ? ] 

Ans. They used to send their cows out to the wild land 
to graze. 

[®?1 ifi€tonrraws ^Tfw^kos TOis 1 ] 

Q. 2. What does the writer wish much to show the 
readers 1 

[ c*ifa^i n 1% a?*rftft w wft ? ] 

Ans. J he writer wishes to show the readers the beautiful 
sight ot the Indian cows going to and coming from the grazing 
giound. 

L vb.NT®? *ft%>1m C^t&ft 4 ! *?fsJF 5 Nt'QNl « C*f*Tft fan 
nii^OT or*rftft ** c^rfa^i sit®* 

1 ] 

Q. 3. Why are not the Indian cows timid or wild ? 

[ *n^fti eT* *1 *sr to c^r ? ] 

Ans. The Indians love the cows. They are very useful 
in this hot and dry country. No one is allowed to tease 
or frighten them. So the Indian cows are not timid or wild. 

[«i4St*«1 ^f^lCTO SfTOm I At TO* « 99 (TfTf 

«t*t snss.tt 1 *r$c*t srero f wkv *1 to c*wtr» cron 
to ^» «tt ^rr^fti tfft* *1 ** mi 1 3 
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Q« 4. How are the cows treated by the Hindus in India ? 

[ f^pri «rh£tor? afTO?«i to ? ] 

Ant* The cows in India are looked upon as sacred animals 
by the Hindus. They almost worship them. The little girls 
of Hindu families fondle them early in the morning. They 
give them food, hang garlands about their necks, sing verses 
before them and also scatter flowers at their feet. 

[ to&s f^tprt Tbstm nfas w to i TOl 

to wi to i ostTOTO crtfr cstfr 

cttwi ^ ‘srt^nr ^rr*nr to, c*i vs ot, *f*rra toi 

ffro m, w*? jp^pr ^srto to ^ ntca* TOi 

ot i ] 

Paragraphs 9-11 

Gist J In the morning, the cows are taken out to graze. 
They go in charge of cowherds who take care of them 
throughout the day. In the evening, they are brought back 
to the village. It is a pretty sight to see the cows returning 
in a long procession kicking up the dust along the road. 
They seem to be moving through a cloud touched by the 
rays of the setting sun. In India the twilight of the evening 
is known as the “hour of cow-dust.” It is the time of peace 
and rest in the villages. The children are playing, the men are 
talking round some old tree, and the women are gossiping or 
praying in their homes. 

TOt4 8 CsTTOTO TOsIm bUTTO W3J CSTO CTOFl ** » 
TOtTO? ^st<rl TOtf*R srtrif TO ^rf?r f toT?t TOt * 

Etwu Wtrcrr 'srtsri ?? i w to wfron toi 

^fsf fro y® ^rt^rtro cblr*nr 

>rfTO c*r*rt TO ? fwi <$§■ w 

i to i fron ewi 4TO, 

<p«nrsn w© aifto jew* TOfro ws to stt j fh n ^ 

cTO «rai «iRtt»n TO5 £rt<fal i 

Notes* etc. : They —i. e., the cows. The country —i. e.. 
the villages ; “rural districts as opposed to towns" (C.O.D.) 
JTtN i ]/ they live in the country —Cows in the villages only can 
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fraze in the open fields ; cows, brought up in towns, do not 
enjoy this freedom. Delight—find joy ; 3? I Feed on 

the grass— graze ; *ThGTl ; KS CWfa • In the day-time— 
during the day ; fTO? C^TlH l 

Frighten off —terrify and drive away. Wild beasts —like 
wolves and leopards. They —the cows. Stray —wander from 
company ; “get separated from flock or companions or proper 
place'* ( C.O.D .) ; i Too far — i, e., far away from 

one another and from the cowherds. Wear —put on ; * 

Tinkling —jingling ; making small clinking sounds ; 

i They . hells —Round the necks of cows are tied 

bells ; these jingle as the cows move, N.B. Small bells are 
tied round the neck of a cow. This is done out of affection 
for the cow It also helps the cow-boy to find out a cow, if it 

goes astray. ‘srfvsftTO Wf?T Cfti? ^ (TtSSTI $3 I 

W1 C*MTI ^ 1 

<F<Tl m I “BR ^ tpR ■Sftohr! cwn 

^T®f C*Tr$'S ^(fwi ^ i Ring — sound ; ''S^ I Saying 

. here —as if the sound of the bells w ere the voice of the 

cows saying where they were. N.B. The jingle of the bells helps 
the cow-boys in finding out where the cows are. Pretty sight — 

nice sight ; ; This is described in the next paragraph. 

Cowherd— one who tends cows at pasture ; ?T*rt5T ; C^l- 
i Calls— The cows are called back. The edge —i.e., one 
end ; <£TCF i Pasture— grazing ground ; (piece of) land 
covered with herbage for cattle (C.O.D) ; C J fltd4 e Hf?f3l i 

Another —another cowherd. Goes . cattle — i.e., to the other 

side of the pasture so that the cows are between the two 
cowherds. Towards him — i.e., towards the first cowherd. 

Quietly —gently ; I Forward — i.e„ towards the first 

cowherd. From here and there —from different places ; srfsft 
I The cows were scattered ail through the pasture. 
BreaJdtig down —05R pr? I Brushwood— “undergrowth, thicket* 
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(C.O.D.); C4ft*f ; w i In their path— on their way. Herds¬ 
men — ie. f cowherds. Are sure —^ \ All are safe — i.e.. 
all the cows have safely come back ; f’P’Tl 

I Turn homewards—i.e., start for home ; 

««=n ??r ( 

One leading in front— One cowherd remains in front 
of the cows to guide them home. *rTOR[ 

I Rear —“hindermost part of army or fleet ; 

hack part of anything" (C.O.D.); wrhf^rfaf I One bringing up 

the rear —Another cowherd remains behind the cows to drive 
them onvards. To bring up the rear means "to come last" 

( f*ret*T ssrW ) i Procession— body of persons (here 

animals) moving in orderly succession ; CsHFfare; *Tt3i1 ; fSrfwsf t 
N.B. The cows slowly marching in order look like a procession. 
Between them— between the two cowherds ; TOO I 

Kick up —raise up with their hoofs ; srfal 

t Baked— cooked or hardened by heat ; <RO ** * 
Sun-baked —heated by the sun ; I A cloud —namely, 

of clust ; C*ni i Last . sunset —the golden rays of 

the setting sun ; ^gsftsfl' CTC f ?fl?V ) I Touching 

it —reddemng the cloud of dust. N. R. The golden rays 
of the setting sun redden the cloud in the sky. Here they 
are represented as reddening the cloud of dust raised by the 

hoofs of the cows, *(rf? <?rfatf% 

^ z <r i far <5rfalrw 

rrf®T cs tc*T i Twilight—"Light from 

sky when the sun is below the horizon in the morning or 
usually in the evening" (C.O.D.); here it refers to the 

even : ng ; >T1M i Covdust — C>ft*ff*T i Sister Nivedita gives here 
a literal translation of the Indian word, which means 

twilight. Call twilight, cowdust—i.e give the name of 
eowdust to twilight. The hour of eowdust —the time when 
cows return home raising dust with their hoofs, i. e., 

evening ; Wt; i 
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Lovely —beautiful ; I Moment —time ; ^rsrjr I All about 

die village —everywhere in the village ; $tWST i Are seated 
—have sat; 3PT i The men are seated etc.— After 

their day’s labour the men are taking rest. Round . tree —In 

India the days are hot. In the evening, if the weather is fair, 
the men-folk of the village assemble at the foot of some large 
tree and talk on various things. N. B. The village banyan tree 
is the usual centre for the gathering of the village-folk in India. 

Gossiping —talking idly ; chatting ; *njfOT3 TO1 i Praying — 

saying prayers ; worshipping ; ; *^1 3*31 i In the 

evening some women are engaged in idle talk, while others aie 
saying their evening prayers or performing their evening 
worship. 

To-morrow — i.e., the next day ; *iT33 i 

Dawn —daybreak ; C'TO ; sSTOFta I AU—both men and 
women. Be up— get up from their bed ; *nrr! 3*31 I 
Hard at tvork—diligently engaged in their daily work ; 3*1 tw 

3TO i N. B, In Indian villages, boys take uyt the cows 
and women are engaged in preparing food ; ® 

3*W? TO I STTO $$JTO CT 

TO sro 3TW ; cwmn to </*to to w crorI TOti 

c*ICT 3T3 • This—i.e., evening. Rest —cessation from 
toil ; frTO i 

Expl. t Ast hey go they kick up. .. of cowdust. The 

lines are taken from the story of the Judgment-seat of Vikra- 
maditya. Sister Nivedita here describes the home-coming of 
the cows in the evening. They come in a slow procession along 
the dusty path. The hot rays of the sun have made the earth 
hard and dry. So the dust is raised easily. The dust, raised by 
their hoofs, hangs like a cloud around them. The last rays 
of the setting sun redden this cloud of dust. The Indian word 

for twilight literally means cowdust. Indians call 

evening fhe time of cowdust ; because this is the time when- 
the cows return home raising dust with their hoofs. 
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N.B. Note Sister Nivedita's love for all things Indian— 
Indian cows and the Indian twilight. 

Add a note on ‘the hour of cowdust’. 

47t*fFl l ^Nfi) Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya 

cot - \ *i*ot wf? soti 

otti-spr ^4?n otcih i ot 

to to -vsrtOT i ^3% ^fOT ts* « ot 

ftocw, i 

COT3 w COT COT WtCTC srfsffa I ^r<rfra 
“eni^T w®* w c^rrs*? oti i ^rs^tcrsi 

ww C9fi^ri% to c*r <at w c*rm*{c$3 wt*OT 

33 i 

Grammar and Composition : That they .too far —-noun 

clause, object of l to see’. 

breaking— present participle, qualifies 'they* as an adjective 
and takes the object ‘brushwood’ after it as a verb. 
homewards —adverb, modifying 'turn.' 
cowdust —objective complement. 

^rfw 8 ‘srisfori *rf? sot ot fere sot* *t$r* 
*OT* OT OTNtra fto ^tn c %*r nt* \ to 5 ® wzzwi 

^ c*ff^rra to ^ *rf^*i *tra> cot c*f*r *rc* ot =n 

TtN CWTfa W3J OT COT I SOT* TOT* CWli> 

CStfc (to CTO*1 $* ^3-s t5tn Nt«Tl COTT* <?i W1 

*C* COT GROT, a 4sOT 1 l w *fa5*TO*N* <JOT? 

.«ot* tor® TtOT , ®OT wr t5tn *** \ 

COTt**! fiOT *1*1^* «flTOR ‘STt'etor* <5lOT 

■*OT, *T*f* TO OT toteC^Tt* W^OT OT ^5tm <SffOT 

ifSfc* OT* fOT fOT *t*T* TO ; *t*1 mffa-'of** 

jcot <sf ot 'sot i cw? <**t* tot ot* c^tnticsn §tot 

«TOT ^131 ^rspnr s* i iwwi **rc ftfro ?? c^ irt^lm >r- 

wrtt f^rtnw ^cot, wr wn ^e?n ^; ^oti 

TO f^OT, ^OT'3 NtTOtFI 
^rt^NlWl W >*tftTO «TOTT fNI CTOtT >RN TOrl 
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toi *$m fetr® to ; c*re to 5 ? ** 

*r« (^cTO) cro^r to fro tot* , to srarctfl' ere ?rfar <?ft 
pfTO ?1w to 1 <*$ ww TO^nral arrtTOp to ‘c^rt^f%% 
*rt€t? ^n k^tTO to 1 ^r *rtf%*^, ^cTO* to 1 TO 
artzre f»r®OT OTt^TO TO in TO 1 w ^w) 

cro atfte 'ntres fro to ^ «ro, sprcroro 

TO^sr to, ^tiw® ^*rt*R1 to • 

*tto *ren ^rtM to srtTO nfwr 

^to, fa* «aili (^wrfTO) ^1 fctpra fa5rre« ^tror? i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why should someone go to the grazing field with the 
cows t [ ‘nt^TOt? TO cTOS^fro CTO C*R ? ] 

Ans. Someone must go with the cows to the pasture to 
frighten away the wild beasts and also to see that they do not 
stray too fai away. 

f H*S 'SrTOU ^tfOT C*fTO W* <OTt srt^fal TO® WTO TO Offa 

cto sn *nrs c*fsrro w* cTO^froTOrs to 
wsjt cto ?* 1 ] 

Q. 2. * 'What a pretty sight they make l— Who make a 
pretty sight ? Describe the sight. 

[ TO1 WTO f* TO ? fQ&\ ^ ^ |:] 

Ans. The cows make a pretty sight at the time of their 
coming back to the village from the grazing ground. 

The cows are brought back to the village by the cow-boys 
in the evening. They go in a procession and kick up dust 
along the sun-baked path. Thus a cloud of dust is formed, 
on which the rays of the setting sun reflect. The cows seem 
to be moving through this cloud of dust, 

[ cmTO«nffa cto sTO fa<rro to to wto 

1 

to fa to totoi TOtorc artw -fafro «ttri irr^toiM 
srr^r® <&$m to to, to wta to eri;m ?tito 

TOtw to 1 5^rrtr 
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oro, TO fc*r? atoto r? ^rrf? TOr i srm ?? TO ctn 

^ ftro cro? ?*n fro rto i ] 

Q. 3, Why does the writer call the evening in villages a 
peaceful time ? j carfwi STfOT wir^ *m WS* ? ] 

. Am. The evening in villages is a peaceful time because 
it is the time of rest and joy. All the villagers enjoy rest and 
peace in the evening after their day’s hard labour. 

[ fftrsi* wi vd^i ftsrm 'q ^rr^rw? 

»mr i' artm? >prtt TOttor? rteTOi *rt$to n? to tom 
«*rtf% cro to i ] 


Paragraphs 12-14 

Gist • The shepherd boys in the villages round Ujjain 
used to take their cows to the pastures and play there the 
whole day. One day they discovered a nice playground 
under some trees. The ground was rough and uneven. In 
the centre of the playground there was a green mound. It 
looked like a judge’s seat, One of the boys ran forward and 
sat on it. He said that he would be a judge and try cases. 
The other boys invented imaginary quarrels among themselves 
and then stated their cases to the judge for trial and judgment. 

TOT* t ?tTO TOrorl $s*to? Ffftj*rtrs? ftos *rs* 
c^rtr^ TOtto cwt i TOl ^nwf? 

Ntfl i? wtori c?ro c*f*f i wtoi fm 

i i fof? wtot to f&fn i c?*rrfto 

to toTTO? totr? to i toto? ^ir*rr tor 

?r? ^ fc*r? i ?»pn <?r ?r? tonre* ^ c^twsn 

ton nro i ?tto?i towt?? tot wwwfo to? 
tot to <$?* to?t?*? ^ tor? « ntoTO wsr i 

Notes, etc. : Such— i.e., as described above ; mn I 

Shepherd boys —rather, cow-boys. Villages about Ujjain — 
villages round the city of Ujjain. Ancient Ujjain, it should be 

noted, was then in ruins. $^f?Rt? <3Tt7 J T*TfC*f? firtTOfa I 

y 

Such'"..*Uj)din— The cow-boys in the villages round Ujjain 
lived the life -all described above. They used to take their 
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cows out to the pastures, looked after them the whole day 
and returned home in the evening. <5rt*i*(T£TO 5Tt^- 

■jrt^rfsTCW^r ^ • The long 

days— i.e., throughout the whole day from early morning till 
evening ; I N.B. Summer days are long. But here 

the ‘long days’ do not refer to any particular season. Plenty of 
time— enough time ; i Fun— sport ; amusement ; 

CW1 ; TORI l Found— discovered ; TO ; stffaTO 

I Playground— piece of ground for play ; C*f*Tl? arti i 
Delightful— nice ; I Rough— not smooth or level ; 

; 5 i^ c l *fiST i Uneven —not level ; i Both rough 

and uneven refer to the same qualities. Here and there —at 
different places ; TtW l 

Peeped out —looked out of the ground ; sftfihl f%^5? C’TO 5 
I Beautifully— i.e., artistically; I Carven 

—i.e., cut with figures, statues, inscriptions or designs; 

cvltw i Middle —centre (of the playground) ; sfTOR I 
Green?— i.e., covered with grass ; «TfPT i Mound — 
elevation of earth or stone ; ( ) f&f*r I Looking just . 

seat —A judge usually takes his seat on a dais, i.e., a platfornl 
raised on the floor of a room. The green mound looked like a 
platform raised on the level of the playground. So it seemed 
like a judge’s seat set high and apart. 

N.B. The playground was nothing but a part of the palace 
of Vikramaditya now in ruins . It was covered with earth and 
overgrown with trees and grass. 1 he stones with beautifully 
carved figures belonged to the palace and under the green 
mound was the Judgment-seat of King Vikramaditya. CWS 

«rtwi fs»i fts«nfirr®nr TOTOrtOT m wr 

nf&TO totc i *rrfifa stm cto, to to 

« mm i wtvtt-wi yro fm 

Thought so— namely, that the mound looked like a judge’s 

U 
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scat. Forward— i.c., in the direction of the mound. WhoOp 
—cry ; i The sound of the cry is 

whoop or hoop. Seated himself— sat ; took his seat; 

1 1 say boys etc .—The cow-boy hits upon a novel game. 

He and his companions will play at judging cases in the law- 
courts. He will be the judge seated on the mound and the 
other cow-boys will be the parties bringing their disputes for 

trial and judgment. Cases—suits for trial ; f<b1Ctf~4 *rtWt I 
Trials—judicial examinations ; f^TFt? i Straightened his 
face— i.e,, ceased laughing and looked grave ; composed his 
features ; ipr* *f» Grave—serious ; l Act- 
play ; Elfin* Wi I The part of a judge—the character of a 
judge ; i 

Then he straightened . fudge —The boy got ready to play 

the part of a judge. He ceased laughing and looked grave and 
serious. He wanted to look just like a real judge. 
fivfam*rt*Rwtt wt awwi vt*trtfiicwc«o, 
ct fnr tt»ri itw aw wr fistscw w w 

The others— the other cow-boys ; W • Fun- 

sport ; amusement; CW1; l Saw the fun— realised 

that the game would be amusing; *TtW CE, CWtf& 

ErtrsrbfSFW i At once— immediately; TOWtt i 

Whispering-*~speaking in a low voice ; f%T TOT Wl 
i Made up —invented ; ; ^Ml*l i Quarrel * 

—dispute ; firarhr • Made up some quarrel—i.e., invented an 
imaginary dispute ; ( C*prfa W ) wlh NtWt 3TtWt*T i 

Appeared—presented themselves ; I These boys 

came to the boy-judge as litigants ( fircl*atfwi) come to the 
judge in the law-court. Humbly— l Your worship— 

—This is a form of addressing persons of higher station. 
Magistrates are often addressed in this way. (judges of High 
Courts are usually addressed as a Your Lordship.” Judges of 
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lower courts are addressed as “Your Honour.” ) Be pleased to 
— ~i.e., kindly. This expression is used in showing formal 

respect. ^C8 1 N. B, The boys are imitating the 

humble manner and the formal style of speech followed by 
litigants in law-courts. They are trying to make their play¬ 
acting as real as possible, nfTW *ri 

C*T «t*1 

TW®r Test's & tot® arm i wm cwre 

Wfal *rf«nw Him cri>1 HRifm i Settle —decide ; faFft 

^?T1 i My neighbour and me —The cow-boys pretend to be 
neighbours having a quarrel. Which is in the right ?— i.e., 
whose cause of quarrel is just ; STfa ? Stated— 

expressed clearly ; ?»[»l I The case— the suit ; the 

cause of the quarrel ; srfasrl ; i Certain — “that 

might but need not or should not be specified” (C.O.D.) ; 

i A certain field— a particular plot of land ; arfsr i So on 

—so forth ; ; ^TrtT6 l One saying . it was not—fie., one 

of the boys claimed a certain field as his property, another 
denied this and claimed it as his own. •Ttf^P'f WlHVH C* 

«Tl f 15\ \ In this manner 

they started the dispute and wanted the judge's decision. 
These two boys were playing the parts of litigants ( C*Tf$%*l 1- 
^t#T) and the boy on the green mound was playing the part 
of the judge. It was a mock-trial ( fasten ). 

Grammar and Composition : Such is a pronoun ; it 
means 'this' or 'that'. 

Here and there— an adverb phrase. 

Seated himself—himself is a reflexive pronoun. 

Carven —past participle of carve pan alternative form is 
carved. Straighten (vb.) ; straight (adj .); straightness (n.). 
Which right —noun clause, obj, to 'settle'. 

« s itwyn 

f^r i *rt*i fnr owt nvzffi far *rc?r ctishn- 
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cm\ 4*4fa (srirntm* « afamfa ) wsr artf ^ipr 
c*ra i 44to ain 44 $ c*nm* sri tofa i tf&ti f4 
to i irirar as?t?r to 4^pr a apreR i *itfm c^r^rr^r $4 ^4 
«ffarl- <frs?fara* aiaam tffifa tos mr4 $f4 sifato, ^t 
^5T otww ®rm4tot to ^^rsracn ^t^f4-c^rto i tft&r 
*«n*p»r to-^15 tfm-tf4l tffiSfa fi*f*r; mStrn ^4fi> 
tofam? tot?i*rcro.TO cwtfto i 

C$Z*K*f?l «$4«R ^^51 4tt a fas’! 44? '$*(’ “fifar <7f jpqm $ri> 
f%m totfa anm sre wr i m to* fa 4m 4 mr a srifir¬ 
sts, ait *fa, 4tf*r ?rtf tofa4 ; cat^tf ?mt mtf? 4tm wart 

ftm 4 fan:a nfa;tolm* 444 i” 44^ m ftbfams 

>> 

srtofa 444 fa w. a fa 44*r »ria ^4 e s m ^ajs ^rsfa $m 'vto » 

TOJtf aWffa <$ttC4 <44fcl Wfa C4<tf 4R W toTOfa 

5iw toto 4m ntf4*r 4m alfalfa 44 ft tofa tftor to ; 
tofam? *Tfam tf to sm afai fMtotm 4W5T, “5®pr, ^art 4m 
.srfafa afam*Fr a ^fafa src<n C4 4tm* ai f4 3Ti*rft 
4 m c*rm^ ?” afan? attf atm tom f444«i wtto,— cq4*r 

wi C4fa 44ti Brfsr afa, 4*fa 44 wr, tf af =r?r; ^itatmt b^ 

srr*ntffrl i 


Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the cow-boys of Ujjain find one day 1 

[ ^ssrfaiffa *W@rcn ^4to f4 to cn®[ ? ] 

Ans. They found a' playground which was rough and 
uneven. The ends of some carved stones could be seen here 
and there and there was a mound in the middle of the ground. 

[ ami 4^4 's wrfa 44f& wrr? c*f4ta c*rmto i a fa 
to nt«rm? atwfami tffto «rfa tfto 
to ^4^1 ^rito to i ] 

Q. 2. How did the mound look ? 

[ tofcl C443 mtto ? ] 

Ans* It looked like a judge’s seat. 

[ mi>fC4 f<bi3C4if ^4ti ^cai w^tto i ]. 
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Q. 3., What happened when the cow-boys saw the mound ? 

[ *t*rf»r Ttawi ? ] 

An* When the cow-boys saw the mound, one of them 
got on it as it looked like a judge's seat. The boy called him¬ 
self a judge and asked others to bring cases before him for 
trial. 

[ <TOtwl cw*nr$ 'Sto ws 

^*\, ^t*«i <?nM c*f«ire 1 %*r f^Rn^iwr tosi i <71 

f^b~T<re W5J ssm^Fr? ^r? vfwl 1 ] 

Q. 4. W/wt did the other boys do ? 

[ wtw ctoti ^<fjt ? J 

An*. The other boys picked up imaginafy disputes 
among themselves and came to the boy-judge as litigants. 

C 7 ^ w\z% stfw^ | ] 

Paragraphs 15-17 

Gist ; The cowherd was a common boy. But when he - 
sat on the mound, the spirit of wisdom seemed to descend on 
hi m. He was now truly very grave. He heard the case quite 
seriously and gave the wisest possible verdict The other 
boys were a little frightened at the strange and impressive 
tone and manner of their friend. • They invented other cases for 
trial and their judge decided them with the same wisdom and 
seriousness When the time came to take the cows home, he 
jumped down from the mound and then he became just like 
any other cow-boy. The same thing happened day after day. 

*rf?l 4 ; ?r*rfafi> f%*i viflssR c%z^, w err 

^ *®r ot ^ ®to? csnrtffc cto ^®r cssfsrfa , sn:*rr 1 
m to 1 & ®ff^r®r 

tottoto* btsf to TO cTO^i 

*rfn 9 i 1 wfar TOPTRn ^ 

<6 CTO $ST I ’SlTl ^rtH S TO 

to ftbTO* 4\9\ f prwrrtf ftTO to 

f$9 r fbBbftwi otto 1 *rf# 
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to ?W? ^ Wl Utfto W (Tit ^ 

fi>fn cw *rr?f? sra m «ranw? ?to» 

to? *r? to Jr ?rt^ft? arm i 
, Notes, «tc. : Strange —wonderful ; I Made 

. :itself felt— produced a deep impression on the boys. A 

strange . felt — i.e., something wonderful happened and 

produced a deep impression on the minds of the young cow- 1 
boys. They were surprised to find that their friend seemed 
different—he became grave and wise—when he sat on the 
mound. The mound seemed to produce a magical effect. 

?rtnt? ti ?t«rta ?farwr? to *r€t? 

4m l Wfal c? ETtW? wl CH$ f&to 

wrt ^f? TO *4TO ^tT4* *1#? 9 

wto toi to i ffcfaiM c^ft to '6 ,p r?r cTO Ttgsnr &TO to!? 
<F?45 I Th* judge — i.e., the boy playing the part of the judge. 
Had sat down —had taken his seat ; i Common- 
ordinary ; average ; HTTO*I * 

The question —the question put to him by the cow-boys, 
i.e., the case brought to the judge for decision I 

Frolicsome —mirthful ; sportive ; full of fun ; ; 

i Even . lads — The young and carefree cow-boys 

would not have noticed the change in their comrade, if it had 
not been great and sudden. Seemed —appeared ; C?T*f I 
Quite different —an altogether different person ; 

sttTOI CTO i A change came upon the boy, and he appeared 
to be altogether different from what he really was. 

Gravity-seriousness ; irflM i Fun—sport ; t 

Instead of answering in fun — i.e., instead of taking the matter 
light-heartedly. The boys had brought the case to their friend 
for the sake of fun. But he did not take it lightly. He treated 
it as a real case brought to him for decision and he proceeded 

quite seriously. HftTOiM HI tor I 

Seriously —earnestly ; ir^ta'Str? i Particular— special; 

ftw? i An answer . the wisest that man had ever heard *— 
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i 

The boy-judge showed extraordinary wisdom in deciding the 
case. He gave the best and the wisest possible judgment. 
N«B. The boys, however, did not quite understand the 
wisdom of the answer. 

A little—somewhat; i Appreciate — estimate the 

value of; ^IT ^fl i Judgment —verdict ; PlbUtfW ; 
TVs i Tone —voice ; 3? i Manner —the way in which he 
spoke ; I Strange —wonderful ; ^1*5^ ; 

i Impressive— solemn ; i For though . 

impressive —The cow-boys were young and ignorant; they 
could not realise that the judgment showed deep wisdom. 
But there was something in the voice and the way in which 
the boy spoke. The boys were all deeply impressed with these. 
They felt a little frightened because of this wonderful change 

in the manner and speech of their friend. 

forria « i faFhn* mwics? c*r wit* oth c 
w\ sn i ftitt? fog c*r«ri 

cro-xi vtrra ww vt*r'cw i nfinrfo 

tot fogfci cn® i 

Still —though they found the manner of the boy to be 

strange and solemn. Fun —frolic ; i They . fun — 

The other boys thought that the boy-judge also was making 
fun. His grave and solemn manner was mere play-acting 
). 

A good deal— much ; I Concocted— made up ; 

fabricated ; ( *Tf3J*rl) *Ttwt*r i Another case— another 

suit ; xtTOl l Put it to- laid the case before ; *Tlwrfr 

I As it were—as if; OT I Experience- 
knowledge arising from actual observation of facts or events ; 

» Incontrovertible—not to be disputed ; ; 

Wtfcj i Wirdom—knowledge ; sJt*T i He gave......wisdom^ 

The decision of the boy-judge was so practical and just that it 
teemed to have come out of unchallengeable wisdom and 
many years of practical experience. 
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N.B. As we shall learn later, it was the Judgment-seat that 

inspired the cow-boy ( TfaTfaf ) with such wisdom. 

* 

This -trial of cases ; fwf? t Went on—continued ; 

i 

For hours and hours —for many hours together ; ^ *0 i 

He - i.e the cow-boy playing the part of a judge. The judge’s 
seat —the green mound ( ). Listening to-hearing 

attentively. Propounded— proposed ; offered for considera¬ 
tion ; STCTtfTO ; fWB^Tfa mj I The others— the other 

cow-boys ; ?T I i Pronouncing —uttering ; delivering ; 

TOT i Sentence— judgment ; verdict ; fas!* ; 

?!?r t Power— ability ; i It was . home —the time came 

for taking the cows home, i.e., it was evening. His place— 

his seat on the mound. Just . cowherd —exactly like the 

other cow-boys ; &P TO51 I 

Could . day —i.e., always remembered that day. They 

had very strange experience that day and so could never 

forget it. Whenever —at whatever time ; i Perplexing 

—bewildering ; confusing ; i Dispute- 

controversy ; ; f^TF 1 Seat— place. Put it to him— lay 

it before him ; asked him. When seated on the mound, the 
boy-judge would be able to decide the most difficult disputes. 

The same thing happened — i.e., the boy was inspired with 
the spirit of wisdom and decided the cases quite satisfactorily, 
every time he sat on-the mound. Happened - took place ; 

i Spirit —“animating principle or influence” (C.O.D.). 

T1 wwl i The spirit of knowledge and justice 

— (l) the essential principle of knowledge and justice, or (2) 
some supernatural power embodying knowledge and justice. 

Knowledge —wisdom ; I Justice —fairness ; uprightness ; 
i The spirit . him—i.e., he, an ordinary cow-boy, 

would be inspired with the qualities of deep wisdom and 
uprightness. Some mysterious force would take possession of 
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him and would give him wisdom and power to discover the 
truth. _Show them the truth—i.e., tell them on which sidejruth 
lay* His seat— on the mound ; vrt*R i No different 
—not at all different. No boys —as simple and ignorant 

as the other boys ; spatsi vtTOOTf 's WSS i 

Expl. : The spirit of knowledge.from other boys. 

This passage occurs in Sister Nivedita’s'story of the Judgment- 
seat of Vikramaditya. The cow-boys of Ujjain had one day a 
very strange experience. While grazing their cows, they 
found a green mound. One of the cow-boys sat on it and 
asked the others to play at having mock-trials. He would be 
the .judge and the other boys would bring cases to him for 
trial and judgment. Now a strange thing happened. Soon 
aftei taking his seat on the green mound, the boy-judge looked 
strangely grave and solemn. His decision, too, was very wise. 
Whenevei he sat on the mound, he solved the most difficult 
disputes with great skill and wisdom. It seemed that some 
mysterious force took possession of him and gave him power 
to discover the truth. Yet he was nothing but an ordinary 
cow-boy. There was some mysterious virtue in the mound 
which gave him wisdom and uprightness. For as soon as he 
came down from the mound, he was no better than the other 
cow-boys. 

(Add a note on ‘the spirit of knowledge and justice’,i 

N-B. The boy-judge got the spirit of knowledge and justice 
from the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya. The Judgment-seat 
lay buried under the mound. .This would be known later. 

VTt«nl t $9^ ’sf*rc t r “The Judgment- 

seat of Vikramaditya” TOti> CW CTOffl I *t*rf*l 

vi tots cw*f«r i to rates rarro *sw to 

TOih i towv *rtTO 

w *rtv *i wt to “vrmsrc^ra fast*” $$ 

cv^rt cvfa i *nfsi jr? to? ^srr^ 'srivt? vtcv 

fa&iera w® c s rtv> I *rsn i ■ to farfro i f&fv* 

vtro ivstvTO? *i:*n to fv 1% ftfv? 

vd%fvc^*r i vra fastvs $r® »rtTO wtvro i v«rc$ cvt *tTO 
£ Hfn? v*ns c*i vr§p « srtv-faFfrof^ to? 
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aero wcs ntro to* NtTOTO TOtTO faro i to 
to m ft* a* toto *rtm to to toi ^ eto totbt 
w to fenTO i ton or ft»r arti, totto Ntror cro i 
TO*i n*«ti at c? £ ftftrlihr tot ft a* pffl «r% ftfts fro ti 

TO TOT TOtftB W 8 TOT^ft* TO a«r^f% i to«i 4 ftfn cto 
cro ^rtNTO ctof* or to cw ^*nr niwto Nrt aTON 
*rTO«i tor* i 

Grammar and Composition : Frolicsome (adj.); frolic 
(n. & vb.). Appreciate (vb.); appreciation (n .); appreciative 
(adj.). Impressive (adj.); impression (n.); impress (vb.) 

*r^f? » ftl at *R¥ a^ ^5 NTtTO TO TOl CTO I ftTON* 
ton ffrfntt* fcns TOftN ton cn fro ** TOfai ntto* i ft* 
NTrottl wrt *nr art cN*teN*f&? Ntspro* cnWs ton* fro 
a$ft? to *®r i cn a*H TONdta to a** cVhjNsror 
cf^t? nftNct or fro^i ftw '•to ntoir to aNN 
trot ft*r ni 4 NrfTO* to cTOn* tsr ton* TO ntnt tots: fir* 
TO? ftps* npfi i 

NiNOFNI ft#1 TO C<TCS CWI TOl TO1 Nfta 
N*^ ^NfTO TON Nl, ^ TO TO 'G TO ft*l ^25 'G NtN* fc*r? fin 
^rr^rr^r nt ®1 i ^1 w^s TO! attp* op^pi* np$ nr to*t m TOa 

c^rf^i wi-toinn to TO art ntwi §ton to*t i '^nto TOi 
art TO»rtiM 'fftcro ftTOTO TOi n*?»i ; to ora (%tW 8 ) 
TO ft*r, &roi>l otn *r«r? a fft ftare TO«rTOf*n5 a** 
«rw?ter ftwTO i at ?n*n ?>pi rtt* to rtl,—<scrt TO 
ftstTOR nr arstf^s -roTOa $ro fro w, a<n 

rtrt aN*t ton TO^ ni# 4 a toto tof or to TO ftnr i 
tocto Nt^RTtro Ntfro ftdtar TOt?r *m or-orTO cnto 
TO fro CNR a*T, TO WT CN ^ TOtTON Nmt TO 
mi 

N1TO-N1TON1 a(fWH‘4 Wl ^<R6 ^<5 nt<l ft ; NNNt TO 
cTO wSN frotm to, wrt TO1 at ctctfiltTO ftfntn 
Nf5o TO NTO I TO TO TOOT art 
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*rr*rt? \ wr v .vt* totr*? caw.^rR c*«i to, *rtr 
or vtw* vtrc tot ws ; fa* c«jc* rcst vRR 

n* «hjhjw* *frf vr? cvr *rr<far «rrw sn i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What was the strange thing ? What was its effect 
on the cow-boys ? 

[ w|p3 *rr*tT3fri fa to ? tRRict* 'Q*ra vt fa**r afafart 
^rato ? ] 

Ans. The cow-boy who sat on the mound to act the part 
of a judge, became full of gravity and wisdom when he heard. 
the cases brought by his friends, and he' gave very wise 
verdict. This was the strange thing. The tone and manner 
of the boy-judge was strange and the boys were a little 
frightened. 

[f&fafrt* m cy cwRiffr ^fw nr»H vtto , 

Ytorfau»rl syyr jr* <r ■« nrt^t faro* 

*cv\ tr to i 4$ Yn*rt*frit to i Gkwffa w* ys « 
vRsfa to *ry®, vfa *rpi faffri ’to srato 1 ] 

Q. 2. What happened when the boy-judge jumped down 
from the mound 1 

[ ?t«rm-totw ffffnfrl ntfanr stryt? *nr fa to ? ] 

Ans. When he jumped down from the mound, he became 
just like any other cow-boy. 

[ ffcfn srttor <rcy ,4F*r$ c*\ yrtiyt ywy tRcvj jfntt 

*nr cy* 1 ] 

Q. 3. ‘And always the same thing happened*— What is 
meant by 'the same thing * ? How did it happen ? 

[ ?ri*rt? y*cv fa CYfatti* ? fa sire vi to ? ] 

- Ans. Whenever the cow-boys heard any perplexing 
dhpute, they set the boy-judge on the mound to settle it ; ana 
each time the boy gave the wisest decision. 

[ YRWtofl c^R fawfa to? w®, wit v!y> 
toftYf-YtVYflto ^ flfatlY Yfara to 1 citato «rtot?t 
toVY tty to 1 ] 
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Paragraphs 18-20 

Gist: The news of the mysterious power of judgment of 
the cow-boy spread among the villagers. They, too, began to 
brinp their disputes before the boy on the mound and always 
received satisfactory decisions. At last the king of the country 
came to know this. He became sure that the boy must have 
set on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. The king had a 
desire to be possessed with the spirit of law and justice. So 
he decided to find out the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya and 
bring it to his palace. 

i 

*r^r i vfcrte ^ in 

f^r^i rer*R ?rfwt? ^£sr i fgrre ^itareR re 

rererfi> ?t«n f^Rtfwtror i sl'srt? fwm 

«rrt*r'e *rwi ^ i wrt 

^vsf *rr? ^rRreR i 

Notes, etc. : Gradually— by degrees ; 3R*rs I Spread— circu¬ 
lated ; i*R?T 3I Wl The country-side—villages around ; s5rT*PT!P«R 
irtsr<»t% i Grown-up —aged; i About that part —of 

that locality ; if ^r*Pr®RT i Lawsuits —cases ; matters of dispute ; 
JTTWfa i Herd-hoys —cowboys ; ¥t«rt®r I 

Went away satisfied— the villagers who brought cases before 
the boy-judge were pleased with his wise and just verdict. 
Both tides —i.e., both the parties who were involved in a 
dispute; srft* f^rtre ®f1w i Neighbour hood— neighbours; 

people of an area ; reil3 > ' a M i Were settled —were 

decided happily ; TOTiWRs CSV I 

Long—for a long time ; i Ceased to be—stopped 

being ; ^Tt? *Tl i Capital— Headquarters (administrative) 
of a country ; ^TtW«rT^t i The King— i. e., the king of Malwa, 
of which Ujjain was once the capital ( ) iTtWl I N.B. 

In the original Sanskrit version of the story, e Dwattringsat 
Puttalik a’, the name of this king is noted as King Bhoja who 
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ruled between 1018 and 1060 A. D, At that time the capita! 
of Malwa was Dhara. 

*twt* srt«r 'ostw' to §csr*r wi $cto i *oi>* cto *o*>o 

*1«T5 I ^C? srfSTOT TT«F^t ft* <Tft1 » 

Hence— for that reason ; so ; i Hence it was some time 

before he heard the story— that is why it took some time for the 

news of the cow-boy's wonderful power pf judgment to reach 
the king. wrvlihr Wt? W 

?rtwfa i That boy. Vikramaditya —it 

implies that the boy's wonderful power of judgment shows 
that he must have taken his seat on the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya ; Tfaprfhr farHr-*3r®1 CTO ^t5T C*T <?f 
<5prsj$ faaprarlftoOT ftstatTO TOre i Without thinking — 
instinctively ; ^Ts c«C4ft>C , S \ Learned men —men of great 
knowledge ; *ffb\5 ^TfTRTl » 

Chronicle* —continuous, register of events in order of time, 
‘narrative account'—C.O.D. f^TOT*l I Truth — 

right account ; f\w$ Wl i The ruins— wrecked state of buil¬ 
ding or structure ; WWltf I Yonder —‘within or conceived 
as within view but distant’ ; 'Q^rfr^ i Meadows —pieces of 
grassland ; Tf& ; a fas I N.B. The common people around 

Ujjain forgot all about the ruins of Vikramaditya's palace, but 
the learned men of the country knew from the records of 
history where the ruins lay. They also believed that the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya lay buried among the ruins. 
So they were sure that the boy judge must have sat on that 

seat covered with earth. &*SFfs=?t? *Tf*fr? e l CTIC^T! 
ffpnm wi T%p*i c« cro? fHfa tfwfpra 

far*°i to c^tto ffo i c*r$ 

TO$ f^rtfSjTOT 5t*rt TO I $tm 

vrt Ptf*rf^r c rt c*r 
TOTC I STtfo %tQS Fim TO f%»[ l 

Sovereign—supreme ruler ; ftv I Had long desired — had 
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wished for a long time ; l 

To be possessed with—to be inspired with ; I 

Spirit — animation ; t sr*jp£fff c n i Law and justice —*6 SJfg- 
Problems— difficult or complicated questions; 

i Difficulties— problems that cannot be 
solved easily ; *PJ I Ignorant— 

having no knowledge ; ( Deciding—solving ; *T5rf«rft 

i Matters— problems ; ?[WtGf% i Wisdom— deep know¬ 
ledge ; i Strength —ability ; power ; I Every 

day brought . wisdom and strength —The King of Malwa faced 

very difficult problems every day. While solving those 
problems, he sometimes felt he was not wise or able enough 
to come to the correct decision. So, to be a just judge, he 

must have deep knowledge and ability. srtsjTTO 3TfWl 
w jprarfa i c^t *iwr* 

ftc* fefi c*f frotcs «rr*rrtr 

mm « *rf^ fa *n i qrrtrn?rt« fail* ^\ 

%nr wt? ^r»hs mm « «rf^ t 

lt—i.e., the spirit of law and justice. Deep —deeply ; 

I Chief—prominent ; £<rm i Audience—‘formal 

interview, assembly of listeners'—C.O.D. ; 

wmrs l Hall of audience—' i Hall-Large 
public room in palace etc.'— C.O.D. ; erfatW ^5 
*rW?M C*Tf^ ** I The spirit of Vikramaditya— 

The spirit of wisdom and justice possessed by Vikramaditya ; 

siroi mm « sntsfTOtm ca?=fi ( »ffe ) i Descend— 
come down ; c 5 *^ WPfl ; W1 i 

Grammar and Composition : Why, that boy etc.—Here 

Why is an interjection expressing surprise. 

Another example : Why, it’s quite clear ! A fool could 
understand it ! 

Long desired—Long is an adverb here and means Tor a .long 
time. ’ Other uses as adverb : He has long been intending to 
meet you. Stay here as long as you like. 
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Long as a verb : He longed (=desired earnestly) to come 
here. 

as a noun : 1 was away for long (=long period}. 

Dig deep—deep is here used as an adverb and means ‘far 
down*. 

aryr fi i wm arfitro *fir* *r?ai, £ wtara 

srfrsrs ss* to-* rt#t wtOT TOarfwro fwfer wv sriwwa 

to w 1 arts 

aRwt^t (} ^tsi to cwj art*tar si furs 

*tTO W S«S>1WS TO CW I »D$«1rS ^ WtaRl STO firStt« 

1 

««ra, ww ffa cto$ to (stro *) fm st, 

sist <™ iw cs TO ; <$t TOw «st 

TOfi cto $ts fif c*fi *ai 1 sfi cTO, atspro 
TO sTO §4at 1 fifi W5R, “Tops, $ trot fiaRtficro 
fis tst TO top* i” cTO^n TOstfisi =n fifi *F«rfii 
TOft c aw i ' fi* it? TOntrr fe®H wtjft sifwt, TOt Wastes 
sfro qfottsffr wtro^t i TOl ^ ^rTORf fir* ^r*lP?R 1 TOl 
wan, “*twi *F5T *«rfi stor, £ firtror *rsf tf® «*sTros$ ** 
*mr start fivvffiros otto fiat r 

4$ starts *?fi fis cto^ «ri$s « to fiTOs **wt TO *ro 
^551 fiat I afifi^ fifi « arfifit >re *rTO TO 3 * 1 

«sst cw fisrss ssfitR TO « *tf^s ocTOm fiat, cn^firs fiwfis 
TO fifi atrt facw«s ^at « arss TO WR I fifi TOTO, 
“fifiTO 'ens TOfs *cafc sfi stTO crof? 4 ? (arfis « 
qjliftgfw i sryassi) atlwfft *s, TOstti sTOro* ^ 
c*ars «w firrsfRt ^*rar to to i arms wtotos # TO 
TOTO csfctr* cro TO «n? to wifi TOarr*p»rts fwtsr *ss 1 
srrrot fiapstfipanr artwt (apfa fiaRtfir^rs toI grfs fastm 
toi ) arf^rts «’pw ®s *ro, «nfi wts fitrts* to 
trrro ntss r 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. ‘Gradually the news spread through the country¬ 
side.’—^ What was the news ? What happened when it spread 

through the country-side J f fa ? <7TiM srfsrtTOT 

•PFfa *r? fa ? ] 

Ans. The ‘news’ refers to the cow-boy's wonderful 
wisdom and ability as judge when he sat on the mound. When 
the news spread through the country-side, grown-up men of 
the villages began to bring their disputes before the boy-judge, 
and always received satisfactory verdict from him. 

[ TOT ?t«rt®T C*T f%*rtrc 

(M 3^1 

srcrre i 4$ ?fat?r *nst? n* srtm c^itcwi 

trim Po ?W*iPrFtare7 w 

TOr *1* wstw^ «tfa*T i ] 

Q. 2. What did the King say when he heard the news ? 

[ tsr ?t«n fa ? ] 

Ans. Having heard the news, the King said tha^ the cow¬ 
boy must have sat on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

[ * tsr Trfwi mm o*r Tf*rt*j Tt=r^fi> fa's? tfwi 

Q. 3. ‘The King speaks the truth.’—Who said this ? What 
was the ‘truth’ ? How did the speakers know that the King spoke 
the truth ? [ v$Wl ^tTTi TOTfataR ? ‘Wi’ Wtfcl fa ? Wfal 

fakirs ^tor c* ?twi ? ] 

Ans. The learned courtiers of the King said this. The‘truth - 
refers to the fact that the cow-boy had sat on the Judgment- 
Seat of Vikramaditya. The learned courtiers knew the records 
of history. They knew that the palace and the Judgment-Seat 
of Vikramaditya lay in ruins. It was clear to them that the 
mound on which the cow-boy sat for deciding' cases, was 
nothing but the Judgment-Seat covered with earth and grass. 

[ 3twt* Wt-ft 4 $ w *rc^fe<?R I SNtar c* 
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WR *» wt^T mPtom fk^m wItor i 

aw? ''Q c^t«rr? *caft»r «1 $t*i «m=wr i 

$nri c*rRflr9R cs, or fsfafrra «*nr ?pt fwh 
¥tw? to to*, c*rfri mtei Ft^n *f*i *rra fcst 

to i ] 

Q. 4. WTiat <iic2 the king desire to be possessed with ? 

[ *twt?t fk mm Iflfi flw ? ] 

An*. The king desired to be possessed with the spirit of 
law and justice. 

[ *twi* t%5? f%f% « wfafroftTO , srM «rt« i ] 

Q. 5. Why did the King wish to bring the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya to his palace ? [ *TW1 fttfsrtfifaw* faFt3tTOR> 
fkzm at^tr? ^trts Fttr»R cv* ?} 

Ans. The King often felt weak in deciding difficult 
problems. He thought, as it was evident from the story of the 
boy-judge, that if he could sit on the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya, the spirit of wisdom and justice would descend 
on him and he would be a just judge. That is why he wanted 
to bring it to his palace. 

[ *twi TO3rr«c*rT* TOT<rR wzv f%nr «mr£ fttwre 'e 
WW W5? 1 fas 1E4 *T«rt*f *rtsr$f<i wtt 'CTO* aw 

fi, 1%f^r 'ot^sR c* f%awrf?r^T? 1ror?rf*t* *rf? fef* toto 

tyiw wt* 'q srr?-%tm wwi $tc^ m ^rr^r w fisft 
$05 nfircro i ?twi froTEtro® $T? 

«Wt? csratoH 13 

Paragraphs 21-23 

Gi*t: The King's men dug up the whole ground 
where the cow-boys played and held their court. At last the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya was discovered. It was a 
marble slab supported on the hands and wings of twenty- 
five stone angels. It was brought to the palace. The king 
ordered all the people to fast and pray for three days and 
declared that he would ascend the throne on the fourth day. 

*t#tf t carfax f4Ht»nn c* *tti « srfrf» re 

c*t Tt^t? toSi *£v& cwr t ’BprpOT vm 

is 
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te*twf£ writes » c#i fl*r <*wi *ft«rm w, ^TB*# 

nttfm *rs « <Tt«ret? fc*rf wir-tf te i 

wiMc* atutw ^rtsn wr i iftrt c*flw* f^=r te at* te*irR 
s at^Hi ifsvs «itc*R tew i f%ft cxmi ^rr»m re te? t%A 
^.terfare wrw i 

Noted, etc.: Men— labourers ; arftwi I Spades— tool* 
for digging ground ; relTR » Tools— implements ; *T3HTf^ I 
Disturb —destroy ; Wl i Ancient— old ; ; TOW* 

I Grassy —covered with grass ; i Knoll— 

mound ; srffihr fBf*r i Overturned —turned up ; C^t^sl I Spot 
—place ; I Heaps—piles ; w I Sod— upper layer of 

grassy land ; *rtrw i Further afield —to a distant field ; 

l N.B. The ground where the cow-boys 
used to play and graze their cows, was dug up by the work¬ 
men of the king. So the cow-boys had to take their cows to a 
distant land. Xl^t*RTl C* artABtir CW5 « M3* F9T^5, 3TR1* 
C^fCWIX Tf*lt«TFf<t ter SRT reW 
■artc^ 1>Z9 1 c^5 ^ I 

Sorrowful—full of sorrow ; i As if. . away from Him 

—Deprived of their play-ground, the cow-boys had to remove 
their cows to another held. But this deeply shocked the 
cow-boy who used to play the part of a judge, for he got 
a mysterous inspiration when he ascended the mound. He 
took the place as his home. re^Tfa 

xmtsra'! <5T® ** 3m& ‘nt^trcwn terrerowiwu fox 
re <wrfi> fasureMi ^s, re i xfa xtxn 

re wl fof^tr^F wx wr$ ^cwn wte 

W5; vnretfrire* re tem *tfo sre ws i 

Came on —discovered ; (.V*ftX c*T*T; ’atffosfa I Utv 
covered— removed the covering from ; <(R CXXX, 

X# *fore CXW *i Slat—a thick, flat piece of anything ; *pp 
CXW i Slab—'thin flat usually square or rectan- 
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gular piece of stone or other rigid materiar— (C.O.D.). Marti $ 
—fine limestone highly polished; *ft*T3 I Supported— 

borne ; I Outspread —stretched out ; fiPTfflEi I 

Stone angels —figures of angels made of stone ; 

I As if for flight —looking ready for flying away ; 

Rejoicing— joy ; festivity ; I The city— 

i. e. the capital of the King ; i Stood by —stood near 

(to watch ) ; ( c**RT3 ) w iHffera WTO I Hall of justice 
—hall or audience ; i Nation— all the inhabitants of 

*he country ; Wtf$ I Observe —perform ; *Tf5R 3^31 I Fasting 
—abstaining from food ; I Ascend—mount on ; ^Ttt3t3^ 

■t-31 i Publicly —in the presence of all men ; *i3>£^3 
i Jnsth— fairly ; irlS^vs MC3 i 

Expl. : But the heart . ..away from him. 

The lines occur in Sister Nivedita’c story, The Judgment- 
Seat of Vikramaditya . 

The king of Malwa ordered his labourers to find out the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya from the playground of the 
cow-boys. They w ent to the place and dug the ground. The 
cow-boys were thus deprived of their playground. They had 
to leave it. At this the cow-boy who used to play the 
part of a judge, became very sad. Whenever he got on the 
mound, he felt a mysterious inspiration within him. The 
mound became his home, the abode of his soul. Now the 
mound was dug up, and he was deprived of it. This made 
ibis heart sorrowful. 

37t«rr1 s 4$ '5T’*Tft> fsTC3fir«t3 The Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya C«f^s CT931 t 

WOT wn $1? ’srtew*! toR 3tWOT 0W3 

tourer? ww m i wn to irfifc 

OT®! I 3Tf«rt«T3rl S5TOT C3®Tt3 SftJ 3tto (*$1 <XU¥ ^35 W 

<&m i 43 *rc»r c3 cwfr ftOTro $rto3 <?r i 

w «nrc fcto w 
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roc* fare? wn i fafnfri to ?tfare, wt? TOT* *rl*lre 
*lfTO *t*ft*I ! <TO ’jftf? CTO1 ^ I ftfaf cw *fw *ro 
fW TO TOS^STOT-I f^m? TO §4*f I 

Grammar and Composition : afield— adverb. 

' Aj if (also di though) is always followed by a vetb in plural 
past. 

Stone angels —stone is an epithet of ‘angels’. 

Turned— qualifying ‘faces* as an adjective. 

King himself—himself is an emphasizing pronoun. 

w<scm : c®rfw^ croro wife fare retrow- 

^ffa* »rtf% spfc m i roi re *r#* 

<W? CTOI*1 C*W1 ^T5 C»frl CWl **[ I ^5 WtOTtfrl «W 

arrf^, tom *ni TO $*rTOfl tot* stwtn to c*t*t i *rr®T- 
TOirre ^re* cTO srfri *rf*re fro rere *sr i fa$ re rererf^ 
faTOre* ^fa*M fa*J TO SITOH*! faTOT SC* C^T, C*R TO 

TOrf* TOPw*rotre$ to TO c«n:^ fafare fro nioti w i 

TOTO f%f C*TW® cnsr I TO 1 TO §*f?TO 

TO?*i *rfare re®n?i, re*ri c*w reiM ^<^1 tosti ntriar «rr«fre? i> 

*TOri fn»r TOre-tefa re^re* to « aHtfite <stro 
wi, TOf? ^*rwn TOre? fare crotrei—c*re TO ^ rera to j° 
a$f5* fSpra faTOfatTO faslTOR 1 

nil ^rt^Rf-^grtre? TOf cTriM srare w, to w? rei^t 
,W*TOTOre mU TO ?<5T \5<TC tofi fare to* $Tfare 
s Hto r 1 TO*mr re*r?t*ftre? faR fSR «re ^nt^Ri « tor* 

* *TO srrre*r ree*i f« t, TOro fare *fa*rere ^ furore 
ire totto* OTTre? faitre* faro i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q* 1. Who came to disturb the peace of the pastures ? How 
did they destroy the peace ? [ TOD CTOisi^fts *ftf% ^W5 
em ? fa? TO* vtTl *rft% toi ? ] 

Ant. The workmen of the king came to disturb the- 
peace of the pastures. They dug up the whole ground where 
the cow-boys played and held their court. 
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[ *twt? »rrf% «w wi 

c* cw5 vtum towsi **ws, c*fe *Jtri&r 

(Tut arf*TO?ri c^r®r i ] 

Q. 2. Why were the cows driven further afield ? 

[ 5^? to >rto to t twi ^ c^r?] 

An*. The labourers, sent by the king, dug up the held 
where the cows had been taken for grazing. The whole spot 
was now filled with heaps of earth, broken wood and upturned 
sod. Thus the grazing ground was destroyed and the cows 
had to be driven further afield. 

[ Tfwt* c^itw crorOTffafrtFF tvs arc9rfl*r i wtiijtfri 
■vspb srrt5, stvi to « 'srrra Ft*to «f% *nr 

Tt? i isteiw c*rfFf?«[^en ^ *twnr wtci 

*rto fto *iTsti *rafair i ] 

Q. 3. Describe the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

[ tosrtt^OT - 9 ? 1 ] 

An*. The Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya was a slab of 
black marble supported on the hands and wings of twenty-five 
•stone angels with their faces turned outwards. 

wi ^irsn *rtrf»r «Ttrara jn 

tom to? c^t^rtwi 13 

Q. 4. Where was the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya 
placed 1 [ tonifitasr* torwfij c*pt«rt?r ?i*rt ? ] 

An*. It was placed in the chief place in the hall of justice. 

[ c*fiM a«rm thr ?t«n 1 ] 

Q. 5. Why did the king order the nation to observe three 
Jays of prayer and fasting ? [ <T8 

'sVrarm «rlOTr tofawr c^R ? ] 

An*. The king decided to ascend the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya. It was thought to be a symbol of wisdom and 
justice. So he ordered the nation to observe three days' 
prayer and fasting before ascending the throne. 

[ «iwi famt*wR «rtr*t*«i 9ti- 
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tfe»R » WfST V8 vt* f%tanr srafo *c*f ^7* 

i itwi wt* srir* fiR fto «rr^n & 

ftr?rfe?R i ] 

Paragraphs 24-27 

Gist: On the fourth dav the king came to ascend the* 
throne. A large crowd gathered to see the sight. But when 
he was about to sit on the throne, one of the stone angels spoke 
out. It told him that if he had never wished to rule over 
other's kingdoms, then and then only was he ht to sit on it- 
The king searched his heart and confessed that he was not 
worthy. The angel advised him to pray and fast for three 
days more, and then it flew away. 

ffa 3!®n f>p®t*nR i fart** 

^?rs5l nmra? 3^15 v«n ^ i o\ i&m 

v 

wre to? <n$n v<ii<r $w\ cnt^r«i vt? 

fiefa $tvr i ?rr m 

fczws <Rrt? *T3 C*T ^SOl’SfT t» 

\Si j& 2u ^'\'s *rc*r r*t 

(A* i 

Notes, etc. : The great morning —the important morning ; 

*T<5fa i N. B. It was a very important morning for 

the king of Malwa because, on this morning, he was going to 
ascend the throne of Vikramaditya, the greatest judge in. 

history. >Rd*fiM ?T3Ffa 'sfarFI ^f? 6 ! 4$ f*R 

NWtW? IfWC*!? <35 & ftflrartffosj* Wf 

bE*lC^ i Arrived —came ; I Crowds —a large 

number of people ; i Assembled — gathered ; W^rfasrs l 

Taking of the seat — ascending the throne ; f5rc$t*IFT s 5rff?tf e l ^ 

1$. B. Ascending the throne of Vikramaditya was a very great 

event, so the writer uses the capital letter *T\ 

*cmw\ « ^rsr«CTi5fj vft <?rfavi ^ ot t* 

wwm vc?nnpT i 
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Pacing—walking slowly ; Jtei t Judges and priists 

followed by the sovereign —The judges and priests walked slowly 
and the king came behind them. N. B. Ascending the 
throne of Vikramaditya was taken to be a holy occasion. §o- 

the priests, too, attended it. *ji>sri 41 ^44 4C4J 

*41 ^^nrtfTOrts fi^f i Parted — 

separated ; ftsw? OT C^R I Walked up the middle —walked 
along the path formed between the two rows of the judges and 
priests. *Ttf44 f^^?T 

l Prostrated— bowed by lying on the ground ; a^PSF 

I Prostrate —'lying with face to ground as token of 
submission or humility'.—C.O.D. Before it—i.e. } heforc the 

throne. Close —very near ; *{4 < 

Was just about to sit down —at the very moment of going to 
ascend ; 4f*3¥t? 4^4 > Thinkest thou—do you 

think ? srlaft f* tjR WR ? Worthy—fit ; i To bear 
rule— to establish authority ; tf'jp afril 41 Tra 4 *41 I 

Kingdoms that were not thine own —kingdoms ol others ; C4 44 
Tfm <5rmi4 44 i 

Countenace— ‘Expression of face'—C.O.D. \»f4 i 

Full of sorrow— sorrowful; sad ; f44ft^4 I 
At these words— at the words of the angel ; 

4KR i Blazed up—suddenly burst into a flame ; rift Vr®! I 
Shown him —revealed to him ; $14 414 C 9 f 9 l I A long array 
of —a large number of ; 4’4T4? i Tyrannical— despotic ; 

f4*fr54^T* i At these words tyrannical wishes— The angel's 

words suddenly roused the conscience of the king. He had 
cherished secret wishes to extend rule over others' kingdoms. 
Those wishes were now revealed in his mind. These wishes, 

he now understood, were despotic and so unjust. c*?4i^\54 

tJC4 *£ft 4tWt4.f4T4* WtSFB 4*1 I WtoFrlT SfCWJ "if* 

ftmz** c*rt*r4 fcfa 4t4 ven c4T4«i i ^44 cn? 44 

$t4 9P1CT ari «RTt I f®f4 *44 ^*CT4 C4-44 f4<fh?4- 
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H Hiptf I Knew —understood ; ffWW i Unjust—unfiur ; 
EPBtf i Pause—silence; ftwsi t N.B. The king thought 
deeply for a long time, so he spoke after a long pause. ’oiCH* 

tot c? Tfwi fNi W tfiTO #ra c*f% 

wi 

Yet three days—three days more ; ’‘STftTS'f^R ffa I Purify — 
make pure ; v ff^V i Will—mind ; desire ; *R ;-$W i Make 
good— prove ; justify ; OTfq ^T1 ; Wl I Right— claim ; 

Tt’ft i Thereon—i.e., on the throne of Vikramaditya; 
f^ysrtfSrc^T? i With these words —having said 

these words ; I Lifted up— raised ; ^RT»R | 

Speaker —i.e., the stone angel that spoke to the king ; Wflft* 

Wot ra ^rtsTf^p wr«f®r » 

Expl. : Thinkestthou.full of sorrow. 

These lines are from Sister Nivcdita’s story. The Judgment- 
Seat of Vikramaditya. 

The King of Maiwa brought the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya to his palace. He wanted to sit on this throne 
so that he might judge justly. Alter three days of prayer 
and fasting the king came to ascend the thrc/ne before the 
judges and priests and other people of his city. But just as 
he was going to sit on it, one of the twenty-five stone angels 
supporting the throne, began to speak. It asked him if he 
was really fit to sit on Vikramaditya's throne. It asked him 
if he had never wished to rule over the kingdom of other 
kings, The question implies that King Vikramaditya had 
never wished to rule over others’ kingdoms, and no one, 
having such desires, were allowed to sit on that throne. The 
face of the stone angel looked sad, because the attempt of an 
unworthy king to sit on the throne pained it very much. 

Add notes on : hear rule ; countenance. 

HTf*m « W? ftwftvsur The Judgment Seat 

Of Vikramaditya CW CTO*1 TO I 

stthot nun faprrftro* ftrw* amtw i 

H lMTO ra tCT fast* *RTt? CWH f toW * 
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Ar ffa «rr4=n« $*r*tt* *nr TfrwT? frotrw, 

JCH?t? « (&wm JrtTO Btwi 4t»ra f%t$TOr=T mr*r*«i 

t mcs crot tot ft* car 

nt«rnrcr or^fk, **r«rr vh-^r wt *t*r i c* 

rtwtr^ fwwmi $n^a* f¥=ri i 

<7? wfar® Ftt^f 'sj^t ^tT9 *irer ftrre fkvft 

*WS CmfklFR f^P Hi I SORT *TC*T 4$ BTtZI C*, 

prt ftFfw *twi ft3jwiifw>5j? farm* 'Titm-omF ^re 
***t? 'sdwt? c*$, ^ ?twi <7Pl*ft* ^«*r wri 

▼tw f* l 

cvjn^f^r ^rwr ^ ^nr*fc farrn*^ cwtfa* ct mrtUT 

*twl farm* **re cf&i wsw—^r® c* *<lrs ?mfkm i 

Expl. : At these words.tyrannical wishes. 

Or, He knew that his own life.not worthy. 

[ S. F. 1968] 

The lines are taken from Sister Nivedita’s story, The 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

The king of Malwa wanted to be a just judge. He brought 
the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya to his palace so that, 
sitting on it, he could decide disputes wisely and justly. But 
as he was about to ascend the throne after three days of 
praying and fasting, one of £he stone angels supporting the 
•krone, stopped him and asked him if he had never wished 
to dominate over the kingdoms of others. If he had ever 
cherished such wishes, he would have no right to sit on the 
throne of Vikramaditya. 

These words of the angel roused the conscience of the king. 
He felt within himself that he was really guilty of cherishing 
unfair wishes to rule over others' kingdoms. So he unders¬ 
tood that his own life was unjust and said that he was not 
worthy to sit on Vikramaditya's throne. 

WTUrrt « The Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya *!r* 

m («itf wft wn w i artror* rtwtr ten far *rtt- 
frstr* i ftwiftro* fatrW® fof* fawr fiftmnr «t*faiw 
rtra isn **nr*c*fof2r wst* *t* fwt* wscq ntra* i fo* fat 
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ffa 4C8 $n4t8 © fiftsf4t8 88 444 f©f4 f>R8tHt4 TO &F9 4W 
*44 f*K$t?R 4*44*1#! 814C88 C44^(f%«ffa WWi utC4* TO 
$£ 4 —{% 4 * 4^41 ^r*rc44 ?tw5 4*?t4 ?«ri c*rw* 

4*hr f?f ? 4f? C8 $551 $t8 4t8 «rtc4* ©t4 ftawf^rOT faifiTO 
4?l4t8 C4*f4 4Tf44*t8 'St? C4$ i 

«*$ W?r 8 twt8 ffa4* srisre j?st i fafs» *ir4 *C4 
4©i$ few TOS88 ?tr«rr a^Ns iwim 7 *raii8 41841 c*ri4«i 4 >cto4, 
<W 'S'Sf'jJ f«f4 OTt^ft I f%fa^4ft*T4C4 r S!8 ®fa4 «18 88184 48 

«w c4$ mr c*r faaj^Tfifc^r f4t*f4C4 44418 C4t43©i *§t8 C4t i 

Grammar and Composition : Taking is a verbal noun, 

Prostrated himself — himself is a reflextve pronoun ; it refers 
to the subject 'he’ and is used as an object of the verb ‘pros¬ 
trated. 

Just about to sit ■down — Here just (adverb) is used before 
another adverb about and bears little or no meaning. It is 
enough to say*'ahout to sit down'. But the word is used to 
emphasize the idea—was about etc. 

Tyrannical (adj.); tyrant, tyranny (noun) ; tyrannize (verb). 

that thou mayest etc. Here that is a conjunction, introdu¬ 
cing the subordinate clause ‘thou mayest.thereon'. The 

word is used to suggest purpose. 

4Uf4tW t C4^ 3© ( 8J8fa ) 44>t4 <TO CW, 

4rtrrr?*i cwt8 ^ <7114* wv tra© *4 i 8tt«n8 
firFHRfW © *p8tf$©41 fa *?84l84*r*8 w ffa fa *T? V*Z*t 
TO4, 4ft8 $tC48 fW4 <3^44 81W1 I ©1888 Rb t8-f*R*l4C48 
4*TCf $181 4lfTO \»l*f t>Z$ CTO4 I 81^1 ©44 3Tff% 

fUfa 441 ffa 4T5PT4 814C88 4*44^8 4l4R 4t4>1* £1814 
flW4 *4* ©18 ^4 4*|T5 tfffa CTO4 I 

4888 f©f4 f?K*l4t4 ?¥® &fT© *©81 3 fa 8fb4fi> 814C8 fc©t% 
Cf8|C«8 4*4l 45^5 ©8* 4*8^ I (71 4TO, a 8t^4 1 <8Tt8f^ f¥ 

4*4 <giR f83RlftT©18 f48l8-1>K*l4t4. 48418 *Tt8f4 &8^ ? 
4|T84tB f4CW8 48 444 C4*t4© 8t*«rI8 §88 g^ry fiqUff 41841 f% 
Wtnfa C4*l4f44 4484 ft ?” 81*^88 OT^TOf 4(4Wf ft4T?^4 
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* **mr tot? to ** ot *#t< <a?&i wtrTO-fa«d $t? ?rror 

TO OJ^ $T? TO? *f?«?*TO? $851 STO TO faTHCt * 

ffcft s?ot c? fit? fttw? w*i ^itw?n^ i 
firewr? *f? ffift ^spr, “=n, ^rrf^j c?t*j r 

ot^s toi, “^tot too f?R ffa §*tto 'e ?ssr, ?tt7 
*rtnft 'srrnTO to? nfaas to *rtOT «?* «$ 

TOT? *fa?s|? ’srtfa *F?F5 ntnR i*' 4$ ^*n TO c*T TOl CTOI 
OT i' TOi to ^r ^prc^T^r, otto^t c*i$ ?^g*? (ot^ts?) wt?ittfct 
Tpi, TO sfrofi? wot «rr<r«i *t? *sr!re » 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q« 1. How did the king come to ascend the throne't 

[ m 1*K?tTO ^z^ ? ] 

An*. The judges and priests of the kingdom walked 
slowly through the hall of audience, and the king followed 
them. As they reached the throne, they pai ted into two. 
rows The king walked along the middle of the rows and 
before going tu ascend the throne, prostrated himself before it. 

[ ?twi? 'Q *p?tf*wi OTOTre? r«$? fro $1? *iic? 

w*? to to?, srt? ?rwi fifOT f*rec? *sit:«T=? i Phtoot 

«*t?i ^ ?ifTO s>T*r $c? cto? i wi ?f«n ^tf?^ 

fro crora « ferret? w;? «rrt*r ffifa to 

*rr^T* «rro i ] 

Q. 2. When did one o/ the stone angels begin to speak ? 

[ TOOT OT^OT ?C«J 4?*W? ?s«R *?1 W® *?*! ? ] 

Ant. It began to speak when the king of Malwa was. 
about to ascend the throne of Vikramaditya. 

[ toot ?twi to ?t«n f^nfroi? w fi*n® tow 

W C? W1 w ?s?*i I 3 

Q. 3. W/uit did the stone angel say to the king I 
{ nr to? wire ? ] 

Ana* The stone angel asked the king if he was really 
fit to tit on the throne, ft asked him if he had never wished to 
rule over the kingdoms of other kings. 
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[ fltwiw flrww to* 

f5p sn i c* ^lor vfaro Ftt* wra TOr 

C*t* TfWT* 3TWOF fttW? SFf* TOO? Ct>Cfl%TO f% *1 I ] 

Q. 4. Why was the countenance of the stone angel full of 
sorrow ? [ nt^rara c?^(tto ijtow ft* cro ? J 

Ant. The king of Malwa cherished tyrannical wishes to 
dominate over others’ kingdoms. He was going to ascend the 
throne of Vikramaditya who was wise and just, and had never 
wished to rule over the kingdoms of others. So the king of 
Malwa was unworthy to sit on his throne. The face of the 
stone angel became full of sorrow to see such an unworthy 
lung coming to sit on the throne. 

[ irtacro vtwi to to «r*im Ttrarr frotm 

$m C*T*«! I ft® »lftaf<F(W Rtwl ftSRffttOTf 

ft** (to ftft *rife** i f%aprffwr 

ftc»H *i i $T? fttftro c^rt^n^i art*m ?Wi 

ft* *n i $$ *to w rt*iop ftawtftranr f?rcftTO wi 

ctw c? i ^ , ^pw ftrfr^4 far fcr&ft* i ] 

Q. S. 'He knew that his own life was unjust*. —Who was 
*he' ? How did he know that his own life was unjust 1 

[ toc* ‘ftft’ **i forra ? faft foliar c*r, fton 

<5Rrt?r*nrte*i ? ] 

An*. ‘He’ refers to the king of Malwa. When he wa* 
about to sit on the throne of King Vikramaditya, one of the 
stone angels asked him if he had never desired to rule over 
others' kingdoms. These words suddenly burst into flame* 

in the king’s heart. He then realized that he was guilty of 
-cherishing that unfair desire within him, and so his own life 
was unjust. 

[ ‘ftft *r*re sttto* crorr* forcw i m faft itwi 

ftapsrtftrerc ftytfro fora, ftfr wft nftnri 

<x*fs $top fwi^n to* foft ^narj *ttwj afwAti 

$*n c*mw froi i TOt*f* fin Ttwti to ** E rlang 
ftwi *tt*ar ft* i ftft c* trap cntro* om* faft 
*nsj$ c*nfl c*I«rj fro* *fft* TOJtt*nmn i ] 
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Q. 6. What did the angel ask the king to do? 

[ TOrtre fo ? 3 

Abb. The stone angel asked the king to fast and pray 
for three more days to purify himself so that he could achieve 
the right to sit on the throne of Vikramaditya. 

[ nttfOT TOtre 'm?rs f?*t fcnTO ® «t«fai 

mr*R i ] 

Paragraphs 28-30 

Gist l The king fasted and prayed for three more days. 
He came to ascend the throne on the fourth day. This time 
another stone angel asked him if he had never coveted the 
riches of others. The king admitted that he had done that. 
So he admitted that he was not worthy to sit on Vikramaditya's- 
throne. The angel asked the king to fast and pray for three 
more days. Then it also Hew away. 

TOt*T s 3T5rt I 

vflOTT j SIT? 4^!$ 

avf-fjrffo *ra<R-»rtr5 OTi^ft f¥ 

sn i ?rtwi flTO i? c*rm vrius. i f%f? totc^r 

ce feft £ ptsTOr ??to ctoi i startc*- 

*TO® f^R f*R §*fTO ® ^ SCSI m I 

Notes, etc. I There . retreat—i.e., the king remained 

in seclusion for three more days in order to purify himself by 
fasting and prayer ; t%*T f*R ?T3Fl I Retreat' 

—withdrawing into privacy ; seclusion ; f?^R TOf» Prepared 
himself— made himself ready ; ^pTt*R f 

Essay— attempt ; try ; CF*&1 I 

Even—the same ; eflfa i It . before — i.e,, the same 

$iing happened* Addressed him—i.e., spoke to him. 
Searching — **thorough £ , leaving no loopholes” (C.O.D,) ;. 
penetrating ; keen ; ,| 5r$C^ i l‘ ; I fllever —on no occasion - r 
.-•Il l Coveted—wrongly desired to possess; C®TfB 
I Tp covet is to “desire earnestly, usually what 
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belongs to another”. Riches —wealth ; MM I Hast-‘“'-another 

— N.B. In the Sanskrit romance, the angels 

(Apsaras) ask questions one after another and then each of 
them tells a story illustrating Vikramaditya's virtues. After 

"that they make the following remark l 

'^snrf ^«ri Pmira cs* T$fk ^rf^R t” 

wt c?^rwi («r«ral) &s mmu 

-«roc^ ««! m«Ni mu mu wi wu i ^t?*nr 

'rin muu—'mP &rt^, nratnfWtii «*i cmtmItm 

VlTM MtOT ^ ^*ru*R m? I 

At last he spoke —The king thought for some time before 
giving his answer. 'MOM f%f*T I Yea—yes. Yea is an 

archaic form of yes. 1 have done this thing—i.e., I have coveted 
the iiches of others. Worthy— fit ; CMt*1T i Commanded— 
ordered; ^rfr*r*r M?®T i Yet another three days— for a further 
period of three days. The blue— i.e., the blue sky ; jflif 
urW*T i [ Blue—the sky ( C.O.D. ).] 

Grammar and Composition i another three days of royal 
retreat —the words together convey a sense in the singular ; so 
the verb ‘was’ is used. 

Himself—a reflexi e pronoun. 

Even—used as an adjective (meaning 'same’) predicatively 
‘used to qualify ‘it’. 

Searching —noun, subjective complement of the verb ‘was’. 

Mtw f%M fw jtwftir MtM w ( 

-Mtfcirw ), vau f^rffwms PretMlMU mmmT? to «i4m1 

^ mimi ffcf% Prcwu «to mu ^vium i 

Ppm ^trsRi NiMft mSm i to? toR nt«ru? cmm^m $itm 
Mivf<R mu mmR ot mw mi «rtro tocWI i cmmto, 
•nrrMft fM mmto Mr*tu* wnw c»m® mum Pi ?” 

TOCT IM MW ^MtMM « M*WM, “tl, Mtfft «?tW 

•MdPr WmtMU WMtMCttMI M*,* tw OfMjMfcfcM 
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vrfire « Snrm wfa *rrm *rt*rl cw #N 

<sri^iir*r m i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the second stone angel say to the king I 

[ faS* nt*m ? ] 

Atis. The second stone angel asked the king if he had 
Yiever desired to possess the riches of others, 

[ tV^n<r o ?^rs wire f^raaw w suncs? irto 

fa^ii j 

Q. 2. What teas the king’s reply to the question of the second 
stone angel ? [ f^slsr arsnr fa ®F*T* TtWl 

facafstsrc . ? j 

Ans. In reply to the question of the second angel, the 
king confessed that he had coveted others’ riches and said that 
he was not worthy to sit on the throne of Vikramaditya. 

[ c^Tvsu s?3tre wi srret? c*r wrw 

CW <r.^:3 c®TTo ^ fa<?l fafa fa$Tif*05J? 

fat>!<rt>ire w* cw fafa i ] 

Paragraphs 31-35 

Gist At iast there remained only one angel to support 
the marble slab. I he king came again to sit on the throne on 
the hundredth day with full confidence. But the last angel 
told him that he could sit on it only if his heart was as pure as 
that of «i iittle child. The king said that he was not worthy. 
The angel then flew away carrying the throne on its head. 
The king thought over the matter and at last realized that only 
he whose hcuit wa6 pure like that of a little child can be 
perfcctl> just. 

*l$«i i l%c*ar *4 fanr srfal? 

fatrbfre ?w$ *91 c*pf c*f^© §tre ^«r cs ^Wf 
cttS f*rw ^ nfas «rfre tsre$ fafa ^ 
l *1W1 wiR CS fafa fc^nrs 1 5W I WT 
-ntsm Tt«mr tot win tore t nwi »nn5 
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outran ; 'btcftc* fisfa ci ch$ 

to-tot** nt^R, to ott ccrfr to? siwt 

nto tosn^) i 

Notes, etc-: Four times twenty-four days —ninety-six days» 
N. B. 1 he king failed to sit on the throne for twenty-four 
times. Each time he fasted and prayed for three days and came 
to ascend the throne on the fourth day. But one or other of 
the angels prevented him from sitting on it. This went on 

for twenty-four times covering ninety-six days. ?1W1 bfa-Hl? 

to $r?c?H i ?*? 'a 

eto n? to fafa to «rf% 

?t?$ HI 'SFpft HHT1 ffOTS I 

$t? to *rt? ftors I 

Only one angel was left —There were twenty-five angels 
to support the marble slab. Twenty-four had flown away r 

and now remained the last angel. CNlt 

yi re l to «n?i to i «*m ?t8?T? *rt^ 

to Nt3 C*R C*T?y$R> I 

Drew —came ; I Confidence— sure hope ; firm behief ; 

fi f to *rr»M; tolH I To take his place— to sit on the 
throne ; fH'StHSH i 

Perfectly —completely ; I Pure—sinless ; t 

Will— mind ; heart ; >R ; I Unto—to. N.B. Unto 

is the archaic form of to. Is thy will...child ?—Is your heart 
pure like that of a little child ? fa CStfc to? 

TOFl *fto ? N.B. A child cannot commit a sin. Its heart i& 
pure. No evil desire pollutes its mind. It has no selfish motive. 
So the angel said that to be perfectly just, the king's heart 
should be as pure as that of a child. Sister Nivedita had, in 
her mind, the teaching of Christ: “Verily I say unto you* 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven/’ 

(Matthew XVIII). 

to ntnWF to? hi i snnnst* *rto l toftni cvtHtof 
wti wi tot hi i *t*h*«te Vfa CH* i cwy* 
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nr ms w c*r ***4 5 5rr**nrto«i ?r$ fro* srrsi nftos 

i 

«a«rtM f%r*r1wi wt reMDR i ■ fatj 

«c»rfe*rc, srroi =u Y-faltwr wvs *rfarc =u i 

Searching—examining ; l Conscience— moral 

sense of right and wrong ; heart ; f%£W ; I Bar — 

place at which a prisoner stands ; 3U3W51 I Prisoner 

at bar — accused person ; snf^F i N.B. In a lawcourt, 

a platform or an enclosure is set apart for the prisoner. It 
is called the dock, it is generally fenced off by wooden or 

iron railings. The prisoner has to stand tjhere during the 
trial. *r1%^ crol *f?TOl *rr®tUrl W t 

«fct, ^»n ys (dock) i smtra w&r *ri 

vs ctoxi «it^,i n»n 'scmftzv <tf$ 

» With great sadness —very sorrowfully ; 

*\V* t 

The air— the sky ; i Bearing—carrying ; i 

Came to himself —recovered his senses ; Wf*SPf1%< C*fMR I 
Was alone —i.e., all his courtiers, priests and judges left him. 
Pondering —weighing mentally ; sj£?f fl^l » 

Matter— affair ; i Mystery—secret ; hidden truth ; 

; c*lt*R TOr l N.B. The mystery is explained in the next 
two sentences. ^ ITf^J ^fFT^fTi I 

Pare in heart —This implies that the heart or mind is free 
from any sinful thought, ^ 5®F C*T C*lTO<!5>T ntn^(4 

i N.B. So the emphasis is not on outward purity 
but on inward purity. Fasting and prayer alone cannot make 
the heart pure. Jesus Christ preached to his disciples— 
"Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God" 

( Matthew , ch. V* Verse 8) <• * 

N. B. Nivedita’s language is, almost Biblical. That was 
why .sit—The shepherd boy was pure at heart, so he could 1 

19 
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sit on the throne. TfTO ?•? ♦rfSrai, Vft c? f?tTOS? 

c*ft?%r i 

Expl. : But when the king.the mystery. 

This sentence occurs in Sister Nivedita’s story, The 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

The king of Malwa wanted to sit on the Judgment-Scat of 
Vikramaditya so that he could be wise and just while giving 
judgments. He came to know that the simple cow-boy had 
shown uncommon wisdom and justice when he had sat on 
that seat. He thought, he too would be just and wise if he 
could sit on it. So he brought the throne to his palace. But 
he failed to sit on it. All the stone angels bearing the throne 
prevented him, one by one, from sitting on it. Each of them 
asked him a question which revealed that he was not fit to 
sit on Vikramaditya's throne. The king could not understand 
the matter. But the last angel’s words explained the mystery. 
It told him that he could sit on the throne only if his heart 
was pure like that of a little child. 

The king deeply .thought over the matter when he was 
alone. He now saw the truth. Only those who were pure in 
heart like a little child, could be perfectly just. The cow-boy 
was as simple and pure in heart as a child, so he could sit on 
Vikramaditya's Judgment-Seat. But the king was not free 
from sin, not so pure in heart, and that was why he failed to 
sit on it. 

*Tt«m s ?t®rc?? TOrt wr wtTO ntrora c*r ?tTO-?TTO 
faulficw* fwFro TO TO 'G srfa-fsrFtonr <5ifa*Tfr tot?, 
wi c*rt ftw? TOtrr TOrcro i ft? fccvgj f^r 

c*r$ f*K5tTO to wry-fast? t ft? *rt?*ri fwn \ere 
fffare 'e wty-fa?tw TO *TtTO? i fapy fffa 
ww to TOf ntTO? fro w* ay 

TO*r ?i ft? ^nrrwi mm fa^r i ?rt*rt?fcl TOn 
•ftTOR *n i fw? c*r? ?s«rfy fffa’ $$ yroiy yrtyrl 

ctor i c? fro TOfac?, ft? ?r«:w?«i fam? toi nfas 
TO TO f%f=| fat TOW yyyt? CTOl to fTOfo$ | 
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srrwi *w\ torc 4 $ jppnr^i tor® Jtf'ncwR i 

®«rc to *Ptrs to torfite m i cto to? ?r®i to *rc nftf f 
• c^r to ^4 to-*rto«i *r® ntrs i ?ttor torc?*? <sr3? to 
*rrn^j, nto, to c? fasRttoi? fatotro w® ctoto i to 
to *r *rto to !fl ?to fto ®r® w® *nr?R ft i 

Expl. : Only he who was.perfectly just. 

In this sentence, quoted from Sister Nivedita^’s story, The 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya, the moral of the story is 
expressed. 

The king of Mahva was prevented by the stone angels 
from sitting on the Throne of Judgment of Vikramaditya. The 
last angel asked him if he was pure in heart like a little child. 
It also said that if he was perfectly pure in heart, he could sit 
on that throne. After a deep thought, the king realized the 
moral significance of the remark of the last angel. His heart 
was full of greed and ambition, and so he could not sit on the 
throne. The cow-boy could do that because he was as pure 
as a child. A selfish and ambitious man like him could not 
be perfectly just. 

TTt«rrl ; The Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya iPH c«fC^ ^f® 

4$ <5TCF*r iraffa i tow? tortr* to- 

Tff frram tottowr §fc® ?r«rt fto c*r? tonr? c*p^®$ totoi 
ww to crit to? ?t®i *rto ton i c? 

?^4 nfe sto f®ft & w® nt?^ i *rto Iwi 

tot ?twi *p?T? ®T«*tf w® tot»R i to? ^r®l 

nto-^?? to ?to ?tor ?w if towro ws c*rc?to i to 
to to o?ito>? ® wwts ^ 4 , to f®ft ®t® w® ntnre 
ft i Tfdn? ® srnto *k=*? c^t^f ?ito ^4 ®T?-ftsto 
?c® *rtm ?i i 

- Grammar and Composition : Near—adverb, modifying 
‘drew*. 

Other uses of near : Keep near to me. ( adverb ) 

, He went near the river. ( preposition) 

' He is a near relation of Ram. 

( adjective ) 

* He is nearing his end. (verb) 
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Since that day—since is used here as a preposition. 

as an adverb : He came here in 1950, and has been living 
here ever since. 

as a conjunction : Since I have no money, it is good to give 
up smoking. 

s srrora fwn (tfro fito ) x 

TO cm uj?- a? «rt*e f^R fwn ^anita ; sow ffa i 
afar?? «fc%l toPr* fm artat * 

Ttwi <5rt*s#>srtH fro ( f?Fi?tHnra ) <sfro ctoih, 

«rrw $tr?* PRstro ctoti f%fn fnwsi c*rt<* 

i 

^izw fro Tfi^tw mw c*n cw^t^s$ tot “c* 
NTOtw! tsitoi *r*[4 ata ? *ria*rr? m Pf 

reii? toi ? hP nr, ^ ^taft «tthir 

hhto ch lai 1” 

<awn f%sm cwtt* 4fi4wrir wtoh aft**i tor, 

fror? famr?* aft^tf to priori 'srvr* fir? fir? o 
TO $St*T? TO TOTO, “Hi, ^Ttfa CHt^TT H* l w 

vcif wi to at to? *rt«rts to tro 

c«r®r, TO nr$ Ihh c«w <si>tc^ ^t? cf*o to fa* 

?twi w fro? Hffro cam, *iwt «n?o froih fro 
fwt ?*to TOm, ^«rc f%tn atron c? m c?a^5- 
4$ ?tor a*^5 TOa4 toji TO frore ; TO hh 
crtl f*re? to? ?inn af?ai, o*?»iTO <tt$ nr^f TOaro«i $ns 
ate? i ^ ?*tto ?ch? wwh ?tata tow f?3*?tf?cTO Ptotto 
?TO car?f$a, Hire ^faffa ?psr cm ?twi$ ?to atm fn i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the king think when he camt to sit on the 
throne on the hundredth day 1 

I *P5^5? fm f?’*tTO ??Cv£ TOTO ?twl t% ? ] 

Ans. The king thought that he would surely be allowed 
to sit on the throne. 

[ 3TWI CSttfk&R CH $1t?s iH^tHTH W^ OnSFl TO 1 ] 
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Q. 2. What did the last angel say to the king and what was 
the king’s reply ? [ C*fY fa ^ft»T ?tW1 fa 

ftuftiRR ? ] 

Ant. The last angel told the king that if he was pure in 
heart like a little child, he would be worthy to sit on the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. The king replied that he 
was not worthy, 

[ c*r wtre wifi**! cv $nr srft faw 

TO51 nf^3i *?. V5F& foft fa5Rtfwrej« CVtTO 

i <rfwt m wftw cv fafa »«re wt? c^t^rr sr i ] 

Q. 3. Why did the king answer with great sadness ? 

[ 3TW1 faft TOT WTPS fm C^R ? ] 

Ant. Searching his own conscience, the king discovered 
that he was really not pure in heart like a little child. And so 
he was not worthy to ascend the throne of Vikramaditya. 
That is why he answered with sadness. 

[ fare? fttre «r*prarR ^re ?T*ri ct mm faft 

ftrcra vrei *rft$ 5R i f%fR ftiRtftrera ftr^iTOi ^nprnr 

i faft tot faraftre^ i ] 

Q. 4. What happened after the king had confessed that he 
was not worthy ? 

[ 5Uw ftrere to r ffat* fa vN ? ] 

Ant. The last angel flew away carrying the throne on its 
head. 

[ c*re OT^fa ftt 3 f*rc 1 i> vt«rto toi tot cw i ] 

Q. 5. ‘He saw that the last angel had explained the 
mystery’. —(i) Who was he ? (ii) What was the mystery 1 

(iij When did he understand the mystery ? [fa) ‘fafa 4*ire 

*rtre feqpw wi ? fa) fa ft»r ? fa) faft 

■W&t ^re ntTOR ? ] 

Ant. (i) ‘He’ refers to the king of Maiw r a who tried to 
sit on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

(ii) The king failed to sit on the Judgment-Seat even after 
so many days of 1 prayer and fasting. But a common cow-boy 
was able to sit on it. That was the mystery. The last angel 
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explained the mystery. He who was pure in heart like a 
little child, could be perfectly just. 

(iii) After the last angel had flown away with the throne, 
the king deeply thought within himself and understood the 
mystery. 

[ W StWttSF ‘fefsT fccpq WKtW. 

f*aF*rtf*renr i (<r) ?twi 

*nr 'Q f5T # N?t*Rfi>ra =T1, 

*rt*rte«i c*fnrf^r i 

1%*r $1? i c*re 

c*frc s f*r«* ajrBi nfaai *rl3 *r, >r^ 

ntra i (<f) cnr fora 

*tTfa *T? Tfwl RCH 5}^ ffol ^St®H <W ^^5 

nfirc®w 13 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q* 1* Briefly narrate the story of The ‘Judgment- 
Scat of Vikramaditya’. [ *f°r*t 9 r W i ] 

Ans. See Summary. 

Q. 2. Give the moral of the story, 'The Judgment- 
Scat of Vikramaditya’. [ TOfihr i ] 

Ans. See The Moral. 

Q. 3. “But deep in the hearts of the Indian peoples, one 
name is held even dearer than those I have mentioned’.— 

Whose name is spoken of here ? Write what you know 

about him. [ ^!? ^tr-rg w wi OTre ? 3t* 

*TK% Tl *TR (W l ] 

Or, 

“He was like our King Arthur, or like Alfred the Great ".— 

Who was hf ? What do you know about him ? 

[ ‘fefV w® $tp*r *r$i k?tc* r 

fa ? ] 

Or, 

Who was' King Vikramaditya ? Why was he deeply 
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loved by the Indian people? [ ?W C* ffero ? 

stsrw sN?T«rta«i c?R ? ] 

An*. Vikramaditya was the king of Malwa. It is said that 
he reigned in 57 B. C., and his capital was Ujjain, a famous 
city in ancient India. Vikramaditya founded a new era known 
as the Samvat. He was famous throughout the country for his 
wisdom and perfect justice. He was known to be the greatest 
judge in history. He never punished any wrong man, but the 
guilty never escaped his punishment. They trembled before 
him because he had the insight to see their guilt. He had a 
Judgment-Seat, on which he used to sit for deciding cases. 
And he never faild to give the correct decision. This is why 
his Judgment-Seat had passed into a proverb. Whenever 
a judge showed wisdom in giving any judgment, people 
used to say that he must have sat on the Judgment-Seat of 
Vikramaditya. 

Some historians, of course, hold the opinion that the 
popular legend of King Vikramaditya has been coloured by 
indistinct memories of the glories of King Chandragupta II of 
the Gupta dynasty, who took the title of Vikramaditya. He 
conquered Ujjain in the fourth century of the Christian era, 

[ See also Introduction, Identity of Vikramaditya. ] 

[ farofror fsrsR ?tw1 i 

tow to ^sf«n^r fm farofwf 

'to' tor, t \ *rf?1w i yfy- 

f%fOT WiJ vrt^l C*fT*I ?tf1% l C8& 

^ j cTO farft? 1%f? *rrf% cr fsr i 

crtffai $1? »ri|% «nfror c*rro nrsra n i ^nn mTO ^ 
toi err? cro? $t? to*?® ffc?» 

ffcf? f?5t? tow « ?t? 
ffow i frro h ft i $t? 

*rft*P5 I 

tos? cro frtw, foft ftroftrorc 

C^T? iflt w c*rt?i tor c? sfr&TO 

fWt* ntr? c? ?twi tow w*& 
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fare fawifar®* w^fm *£?rre i fast* 

mw 'fwsrtfa^' fcntfa m ,*i *prefat*R 

^*farerc i ] 

(J. 4. And wj^en it is time to go home to village for the 
night, what a prefty sight they make !— Whom docs the 
Word they’ refer to ? Describe the ‘pretty sight’. 

[ ‘They' sf?i ww? ^tp*r m'l stsrre ? *psjfl>' 

*1^1 I ] 

Ans. ‘They* refers to .the Indian cows. 

The cow-boys take the cows tp the grazing ground early 
in the morning. They graze there for the whole day and 
are brought back home in the evening. While returning 
home, one cowboy leads the cows in front, and another walks 
behind to drive the cows onwards. They come in a long 
procession between the two cow-boys along the dusty road. 
As they proceed, they kick up the dust which hangs like a 
cloud around them. The cows seem to be moving through 
a cloud that is reddened by the last rays of the setting sun. 
All this creates a pretty sight. 

[ stir ^ftrei stare i csfarem?! 

irews fare *rtir c^rtFfa^fare i re«rtre 
*rfatin ffa srtre fafare w i 

faRret? w atsrfa tre 

farere srer tstm ‘afare fare *rfrf? w i Nrer 1 

*rn»teren afire? ^rerl-®?! ?rai fare *n? <3re s»rr® «rft^ i *r<y 
i>*ft? wff tstre? , ^re? srmtre ?w? ^refitirei §*fapis sre 
^rert? re? ^re, , ®rr? tst? «n? 

?faaren, ?re ?? rere? fwr?r srerre i furred 

'rew?* wi srere * ] 

Q, 5. How docs Sister Nivcdita describe the cows 
of India ? What does Sister Nivcdita say about the 
treatment of the cows in the homes of the Hindus ? 
How do the Indian cows liv^ ? 

f farefa^i •nt^tre? faa’T farere*? ? 'stvfto 
fasw ?rrre , i ?*re ?t* farefa^i ^rere=r ? 
«fwl5 fasstre ?m tot ? ’] 
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An*. Sister Nivedita lovingly describes the Indian cows. 
Indian cows are “gentle, little creatures/’ Indian cows have 
“large wise eyes”, and they have a great hump between their, 
shoulders. European cattle are big, timid or wflld. India’s 
little cows are not timid ; and they are not wild. For 
India's cows live in the homes of the Hindus ; and every 
one in the family loves the cows. India is a hot, dry country. 
India’s cows are very useful, very valuable, Cow’s milk is 
very useful, In early morning, little girls pet the cows, give 
the cows food and hang flower garlands around the necks of 
the cows. Little girls say poetry to the cows. They thrpw 
flowers before the feet of the cows. Also the cows feel that 
they are members of the family. 

In the villages, the cows Jove to feed on the grass in the 
wildland outside the villages. The cow-boys 
go with the cows to frighten away the wild beasts, and they 
take care that the cows do not go too far. The cows wear 
little tinkling bells’. At evening time the cow-boys return 
with the cows to the village. The cows return in a long 
procession. The cows return and kick up the dust along the 
sun-baked path. 

©tom ftrcfvnsi 4 ?$ 

fTOtw 1 *rh£hrt TO sift 1 vtm cstwral to 

to, to $tt<rar to 1 

<5rfTO? to toi 3 * m toj exffcs i 
*n w to, to«i TO to *t1^r 

toto 1 w aTtasTO, w c*"i, *toto 
§nro'T 1 4 m ^v?sf t cTOtroro cwtfc cTO c^c?r?n 

4m to<t to, «rtro cro, w? mm ffro 

cto t o?nm «ff^Ttro to to mm ntra? 

sIttoctoi torero* TO*rtm$ «titor to 

to TOl 1 

‘HFffal m ffttTO mtvs fTO TO CTOtF» * 

toi®i ^troi mm tot TO wiftw c*rTO 4Vs 

fro w toto w*tj TOs mi cWl yci to to i 

orfc Cftt o re*n to <©frro ’iTO 1 wr? *m TOt»nfl 
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wrmr artw fi*fm to* i W mftwaro toi fro to* ► 
'W\m tow rafero yrotwi tvs srw i ] 

Q. 6. Give Sister Nivedita’s description of an Indian 
twilight. 

f wf# fit*fi$i to^? c'nt^i *rm ct *«fai firms?, to 

i ] 

Ans. Sister Nivedita gives a fine description of an Indian 
twilight ( \5TW3r£? siTO***, **? ). In morning, Indian 

cows go out from, the villages to feed on the grass in the wild 
land beyond the villages. The cow-boys ( *T*!9| TOW*®! ) go 
with them to take care of the cows and protect them from 
wild beasts. Evening comes. The cow-boys return with the 
-cows in a procession. The cows kick up the dust of the path. 

So Indians call twilight, the hour of cow-dust (c*T<(fir, 

This ns a very peaceful time, a very pleasant time. The 
children are playing. We hear the sound of their playing. 
The men are resting and talking beneath some old tree. The 
women are gossiping or praying in their houses. Indian 
twilight is the time of rest and peace in an Indian village. 

i *TO* to** wnffm TO 

ran* to i *TTO ?twi to TO ncra cwt*rtn <rar® 
*i*t s?to* stfira fro i *wrm *tTO *to*i wra *tf**9r 
to* fro cp fro TO* i «rt*TO **? *tro 
*trra tow fcopw $c*w *rft* i ^ to^ 

*TOTOw to i *** w toi** i c*ti? 

orfi cTO£*rrai cwf^n tot, *3p***i cto mrot* to 
fiTO ot, TO #Wt*s*l to m*\ nfire erf*fai 
,to i TOw* srtTOE* wft mrrwtwi ^ fiagt* ^ *tft* i J 

Q. 7. "Such was the life of the shepherd boys in the 
villages about Ujjain". Describe the life as narrated by 
Sister Nivedita. [ C. U- 1945 j 

l frofin* *nr *tTOrc** ^t**«rr*r« a? fi* TOr® «c?c* 
*4*1** i] 
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Ana. The shepherd boys of the villages about Ujjain. 
uSed to take their cows for grazing in the wild lands. They, 
of course, did not know that the ruins of Vikramaditya’® 
palace lay near about that place. They brought the cow® 
back to the villages in the evening, after tending them in the 
field throughout the day. They took care of the cows and 
would threaten away the wild beasts. But they got plenty of 
time for fun and sports. When evening came, one shepherd 
boy would call the cows from one end of the field, and another 
would go round to drive them towards him. • Thus they 
brought the cows together and would start for home. Thi® 
was the life led by the shepherd boys about Ujjain. 

f fcarfWta ?Nt5Fsrf 

ftra cw i wt^s =rt 

»rt?rfffa ©tit pfitnr ^t?n *wmr ©tra i *rt€tarcr st^rt 

C^r^rtts^n TO TO ’5* ^5tfwr f*T5 f 

cwr^fi « to wtin i nm 

<rr^rt®r w atv c*t& ©tikro fro, ^rnr ^r*nr 
f*o sststo to? fare %rt to \ ©t€teret 

Wt1T©t?r ^t?Tl ©tfa? fare TOTt TO I 

^R«rt?n i ] 

Q. 8. “I say, boys,” he cried, ‘Til be judge and you can 
all bring cases before me and we’ll have trials.”— Who said 
this and to whom ? What was the occasion ? Describe 
how this boy played the part of a judge. [ re <T>fCW 

©refr© ? fa* ©faftfaro wt*f&r ~<*n srefa© ? Iwfre 

fat>1?re* ^ i ] 

Ans. This was said by a cow-boy who used to play with 
his friends in the grazing ground near Ujjain. He said this to 
his friends. 

. .The cow boys of the villages about Ujjain used to take 
their cows to the grazing ground every morning. While taking 
caie of the cows there, they had plenty of time for fun and 
sport among themselves. One day the cow-boys found a 
playground near the pasture. It was rough and uneven. They 
also saw a green mound in the middle of the field. f The 
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mound looked like a judge’s seat Ohe of the boys ran to the 
mound with a shout and took his seat on it. This was the 
occasion. The boy then said the above (quoted) words to his 
play-mates. He wanted to act the part of a judge. 

The other boys saw the fun at once. Whispering among 
themselves they quickly made up a quarrel and asked the boy- 
judge to settle it. A strange thing happened. As soon as the 
boy heard the case, he became very grave, and he gave a very 
wise judgment. The boys put before him other concocted 
cases, and each time the boy-judge gave the wisest judgment. 
But the moment he came down from his seat, he became just 
a common cow-boy like others. 

[ 1 isiwt TOfar to tow » TO1 

Sjrf ^ C^tTO^fTO ’ft^t Mtrs fro cwf^ll W I 
'5rKmr*r? srtrsra TOlrol afaffi^JiTO* c*rTO«r^fTO 
rat vs fro czv i w ftto to toi 9 

toto tot* cn^ i TO o*fTO wt$ ^rtfaro 

i «rr4^i ^pr fw*r i TO fm TO*r TOi 

^ wtfffrfa i f&fafcl wtro? toi 

i cwttow cftps f^rrs to ^d> wr, 
w to fastra*, toi c*rc to tow to®ii fro tow i <$$■ $®r 

OT5T, TO CW I 

w*i totcto ^rrfTO to to frocw? nc*it 
Ws ^in arfar*n wrtfara fro TO[^f*retTO?r 
*c*w to frofa? «?sj i tot w ^^5 witTO i 

<»TtTOtSl fWtSCTO ^eRPlft CTOfft TO W'ftfhl, TO CW 

faw# toi TO fw*r i wTOt ^rl«ftTOn to TO* 
TOtcwi wtwi fro c*rw, c*r to ftw i fa« or 

<TOf? ftfa CTO CTO 4W, CW TO1TO* toi w wt*t?ro 

TOW *®r i ] 

Q* 9. ‘But now a strange thing made itself felt.' —What 

was the strange thing ? [ ^p5 fafafaft fa faw ? ] 

Ans. See Answer to Q. 6. 

Q. 10. “Why”, he said, “that boy must have sat on the 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya !” (a) Who spoke these 
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word* f What wai thi Occasion ? (b) Why did the 
learned men say that the speaker spoke the truth ? 

[ ^s rfl C UH ? 

(*) fWR *nfWl C3R wl ? ] 

Ans. (a) The king of Malwa said this. He came to know 
the cow-boy's strange power of wise judgment when he would 
sit on the mound. The cow-boys of the villages near Ujjair* 
found a mound in a field. The mound looked like a judge's, 
seat. Out of fun, one of the cow-boys sat on it to play the part 
of a judge in mock trials. But it was found that the boy 
became very grave and wise while deciding cases, and gavje 
the wisest judgment in each case. The news spread among, 
the villagers. Grown-up men of the villages began to bring 
their law-suits to be decided in that court. All their disputes 
were settled quite satisfactorily. 

At last the king of Malwa came to know this. Without 
any deep thought he said that the cow-boy must have sat oi> 
the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 

(b) The learned men around the king knew from the 
records of history that the ruins of Vikramaditya’s palace lay 
buried in that ground, and the mound on which the boy-judge 
sat, was surely the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya that was 
covered with earth. So the learned men said that the king 
had spoken the truth. 

[ o) *rr*i%*R *twi i *t*rt»Hrf®Ps 

c* j\w\ 

wwu5 i 9t*t»rcri vftA 

^ vifihr fefn c^l c?<rr$ fer 

ft® 'Q wtfhr w ?wt? srty 

.ftHtsr i wt* *rsrc 

vtm *rm*ri rrftr? wtwnw ;i 

*rtwrwTt'8 *nratwiwrFi ^ ^ i 

§4* i i fan *n 

faft W*M C*-C*OTfi> ?1W! ftlRtftFST? ft&lTfaCT ttK* I 
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(«0 ?rfwt? c*r-*rs fe®R„ $t*i £fwfr*r 

WTt>™ CW C* ^ NtT$ TTWl 

*prc*rr*m fw nrs fsan ^«rfa-1%tw c*r fi?f*rSl?r 'e*r* ^ 

^trs f^ fas^tfam? i tst$ 

ra rtwi fa wf$ i ] 

Q. 11. ^a) Why did the king of Malwa bring 
Vikramaditya’s Judgment-Scat to hit palace ? (b) 
Describe the Judgment-Scat. 

[ (^) ?iwi faswrtfircwa f*n>i*t*rcfc awi* tor 

? («() FT© I ] 

Ans. (a) The king of Malwa wished to be a just judge. 
But he often felt weak and ignorant in deciding difficult cases. 
He knew that the spirit of wisdom and justice would descend 
on him if he could sit on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 
So he brought the Judgment-Seat to his palace. 

(b) The Judgment-Seat was a slab of black marble. It 
was supported on the hands and wings of twenty-five stone 
angels. The faces of the angels were turned outwards, as if 
•they were ready for flight. 

[ fa) NTeiTTO ?T«T! CbCUft^ I fa* vfa 

■c^tN *fN^rnr NNt«rfH ^ ^ 

i 1%f^r c*r *twl 

*?[U5 «rt?t*T « gmr-f%Ftr?Rr iwi nt«tt oral 

<ro i 1%t% f^rtirt>Rt^ ftrw* srmtr? fro i 

i 

(*r) 1%®r nt^tnra i 

sro 'e $*nr wnpRi f^i i mys- 
Tfftnra c«mrf^n, c*r 

av® i ] 

Q. 12. “Hast thou never desired to bear rule over king¬ 
doms that were not thine own ?"— (a) Who said this ? 
When did the speaker say this ? (b) What happened 
after that ? 

[ (*) c* *r*ifw ? wi *^«rl ? («r) ** 

*nr ? ] 
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Ans. (a) One of the twenty-five stone angels that 
supported the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya said this to the 
king of Malwa when he was about to ascend the Judgment- 
Seat. The king had brought the Judgment-Seat to his palace. 
He wished to sit on it and become a just judge. He fepent three 
days praying and fasting and on the fourth day he came to 
ascend the throne. But as he was about to take his seat, one 
of the angels that bore the throne spoke out. It asked the 
king if he had never desired to dominate over other’s kingdoms. 

(b) At the words of the stone angel, the king felt that a 
light hod burst into flames within him. He felt that he had 
oppressive wishes in his mind. So, after some time, he said 
that he was not worthy to sit on Vikramaditya's Judgment- 
Seat. The angel then advised him to fast and pray for three 
days more and flew away. 

^ w ft*, <wri i *iwi 

I ft* 4 $ ftift 

TO5 fafa smir-ftst** yes ntrsw \ ftR ft* * 

.at<fan *rar Fgtf ftc* *twi 
fes* wrt ftrwrai ftf* 

*rft*mr ^*es crcsre* fa *1 i 

*«ri crfai irtaiitwiw**c*$fa 
yfrts Gift firoftre *omr faft c* $tr 

■to ft 5 ?«sftf ft* i tot ftf* Tstl w** c*r vk 

ftK*t*r* wrta c^twi i wr wt*« 

ft* ft* « £Tf«fart ’TC* K* C*T* I ] 

Q. 13. What was it that the shepherd boy in the 
forest could sit on the throne, while the king could not ? 

[C. U. 1944] 

[_fa ^t5T*l *C*Y W *T«ft* 5*1** **G5 W 

*rt*i *i *m** *i ? ] 

Or, 

'The last angel had explained the mystery'.— What was 
the mystery and how did the last angel explain it? 

[S. F. 1959] 

twsrfrl fa ft* *1 fta&ln *TNJl TOfft* ? ] 
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Ant. King Vikramaditya was the greatest and the wisest 
judge ih history. He never made any mistake in his judgment. 
In course of time, his palace fell into ruins. The famous 
Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya was hidden in the ruins. It 
lay under a mound. 

A cow-boy used to sit upon the mound and give very 
wise decisions on most difficult disputes. The v king of the 
country came to know this. He became sure that the cow¬ 
boy sat on the throne ( Judgment-Seat ) of Vikramaditya. He 
brought the throne to his palace because he wanted to sit 
on it and be a just judge. The throne was supported on the 
hands and wings of twenty-five stone angels. 

But the king failed to sit on it. Each time he came to sit 
on the throne, one of the angels prevented him from doing 
that asking him a question which showed that he was not fit 
to sit on it. 

The king was struck With wonder. A simple cow-boy 
could sit on Vikramaditya's Judgment-Seat, but he, the king of 
the country, was not allowed to take his seat there. This was 
the mystery. 

The last angel, of course, explained the mystery. It told 
the king that he would be worthy to sit on the throne, if his 
heart was perfectly pure like that of a little child. 

The king deeply thought over it and understood that ‘he, 
who was pure in heart, like a little child, could be perfectly 
just.' He was not allowed to ascend the throne because he 
was not pure in heart like that simple cow-boy .' % 

[ ?twi ftsnrtftsj « jrfrrwi ft® ftst*^ * 

ftfffa^Trf foft 3*R« ^ tor ft I' $1* srmt*f 

fftn^n’TOrf^si wi>i $4®n %ft ftftro 

fTOR c* fta^tftcOT ft^mt foft 

ftew? <frt*Ftry fror i ft* ftft smy-' 

ftm mum i ft* *rft»ift nt^nra 
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fa* tt*i ot* *rtTOrc ?rt i wr$, fafa to sro 

tiro TO, WT$ §bv3 *t*l fat* CTO 

a* *tt* *ir*, *1 ctc* stTO ^ cr ^c* yyTO c*t*fT*1 TO c^ i 

ttwi 'em* to ctotc i **fri TOOT tito cro? 
fas^rtfacro famtTO ot* to*, 'TO fafa *twi *ct© 'an ntTOT* 
srl I efrtt fa 9 ! TOT I 

err ttoy *r*rfTO to frofa* i crfci TOrre* 

TOffa* CT TO **S^T«I Yfa C*t| 43?i>1 fa*? toi TO? 

$Y, fafa & fa^TtTO TOtT CYtTT TO TOTT* I 

TO1 faYYfi* *TO«tc* Iwi to TOro c? ‘TO *ro c*f§ 
fa*r? topi nfau, <?$ *mmTtYi to ntr? r fafa 
ot* ntr^R fa, TOT*-TO ; Ff(hi nt*i TO *r*s?s?«i fa«rrn fa* *1 i 

Q. 14. Explain the following with reference to the 
context : 

(a) Here lived.Shakespeare. 

(b) He was like our......gentle. 

(c) There had been..... .to forget. 

(d) Instead of that.their feet! 

(e) As they go.hour of cowdust. 

(f) The spirit of.other boys- 

(g) But the heart.away from him. 

(h) Thinkest thou...... full of sorrow. 

(i) He knew that.not worthy. 

(j) But when the king.mystery. 

(k) Only he.perfectly just. 

Ans. See Explanations. 

Q. 15. Write notes on : Ujjain ; Kalidas; Homer ; 
Dante; Shakespeare; Rajah Jey Singh of Jeyporc ; 
Vikramaditya; King Arthur; Alfred the great; 

hedped^up ruins; pasture ; brushwood ; sun-baked path ; 
twilight; the hour of cowdust; mound; straightened his face; 
frolicsome lands ; incontrovertible wisdom ; perplexing dispute ; 
lawsuits; chronicles ; spirit of law and justice ; the spirit 
of Vikramaditya ; hall of justice ; marble slab; countenance ; 
long array of tyrannical wishes; royal retreat; more searching ; 
the prisoner at the bar ; came to himself f mystery. 

Ans* See Notes, etc. 

20 


(Para- /) 
{Para. 2) 
(Para. 5) 
(Para 8) 
(Para. 10) 
(Para. 17) 
(Para. 21) 
(Para. 25) 
{Para. 26) 
( Para. 35) 
(Para. 35) 
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Additional Notes for Teachers 

I. Opinions of historians regarding the identity of Vikrama- 
ditya— (1) Sir William Hunter places Vikramaditya in the first 
century B.C. He observes that the name Vikramaditya is a 
title meaning a very sun of prowess, which has been borne by 
several kings in Indian history. "But the Vikramaditya of the 
first century B. C. was the greatest of them— great alike as a 
defender of his country against the Scythian hordes, as a 
patron of learning and as a good ruler of subjects." 

The Skanda Parana, Prabandha Chintamani and the sacred 
Jaina book, T apagachha Pattabali, seem to indicate that 
Vikramaditya reigned in the first century B. C. This is also 
the view held by Sir William Hunter and Sister Nwedita’s 
version agrees with this, 

(2) Vincent Smith observes that Chandragupta ll (A.D. 
375—-A.D. 431) ,f has a better claim than any other sovereign to 
be regarded as the original of the mythical king of that name 
who figures so largely in Indian legend.” 

Prof, A. B. Keith is in favour of associating Kahdas with 
ChandragGpta II, who assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 

(3) As Vikramaditya was said to have defeated the 

Scythians and assumed, the title of Sakari (Wtfir), some 
historians assign his reign to the period dating from 510 to 560 
A. D. MaxMuller and Fergusson held that Vikramaditya's 
reign ended in 530 A. D, Malcolm's History of Malwa speaks 
of Vikramaditya's reign as the golden age of India. 

Dr. Fleet's discovery of the Mandasar inscription confirms 
the tradition that the Samvat Era began in 57 B C. Prof. 
Cowell’s researches lend support to Fleet's view that Vikrama 
ruled in 56 B.C. and Kalidas was his court poet. 

II. The conclusion to the story— In the Sanskrit romance, 

f the end of the story is different. In it the last 

angel plainly says that there is no king on the earth equal to 

Vikramaditya. WK iffa:, 

W ftaprafFTI itwl Then all the angels fly 

away. But the throne is left behind and King Bhoja erects on 
it a temple, where the throne is worshipped every day. 
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c^twftww ftiwwwRi ^FjrflYl.afoffat 

«pm *mrf« -o 

TEXTUAL GRAMMAR 

Analysis 

1. For many centuries . city of Ujjain. (Para, 7) 

—Complex sentence having one subordinate clause. 

(a) For many centuries.so famous—Principal Clause 

(b) as the city of Ujjain (was)—Sub. adverb clause, 
modifying 'so famous’ in (a; 

2. So one can see . city of Ujjain. (Para. 7) 

—Complex sentence having two subotttint.A clauses : 

(a) So one can see—Principal Cl. 

(b) What a great love all must feel for the ancient city of 
Ujjain—Sub. Noun Cl. object of ‘can see’ in (a). 

(c) Who care for India—Sub. Adj. Cl. qualifying 'all* 
in (b). 

3. So we can judge . ..forgotten in India. (Para. 2) 

—Complex sentence having one subordinate clause : 

(a) So we can judge for ourselves—Principal Cl. 

(b) whether.in India—Sub. Noun Cl. object of ‘can 

judge’ in (a). 

- 4. The guilty trembled .. into their guilt. (Para. 3) 

—Double sentence having two subordinate clauses : 

(a) The guilty trembled—Principal Cl. 

. (b) when they came before him—Sub. Adv. CL, modifying 
‘trembled’ in (a). 

(c) they knew—Principal Cl., co-ordinate to (a). 

(d) that his eyes.guilt—Sub. Noun Cl., object of 'knew' 

in (c). 4 

Connective —for. 

5. And those who . convince all. (Para. 3) 

-^Double sentence having six subprdinate clauses : 

(a) And those were thankful to be allowed to come— 
Principal clause. 

(b) who had difficult questions to ask—Sub. Adj. Cl„ 
qualifying 'those’ in (a). 

(c) (who} wanted to kpow the truth—Sub. Adj. Cl., 
qualifying ‘those in (a). 
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(d) they knew—Principal CL, co-ordinate to (a). 

(e) that their king would never rest—Sub. Noun CL.' 
object of ‘knew’ in (d). 

- (f) till he understood the matter—Sub. Adverb CL, 
modifying ‘would never rest' in (e). 

(g) that then he would give an answer—Sub. Noun CL, 
object of ‘knew’ in (d). 

(h) that would convince all—Sub. Adj. CL, qualifying 
‘answer’ in (g). 

Connective— for. 

6. In those days . land to graze. (Para. 6) 

—Complex sentence having one subordinate clause : 

(a) In those days, the people of the villages used to send 
.to graze—Principal Cl. 

(b) as they do still—Sub. Adv. CL, modifying 'used to 
tend' in (a). 

7. And the cows . and dogs do. (Para. 8) 

—Complex sentence, having two subordinate clauses : 

(a) And the cows.seem to feel—Principal CL 

(b) as if they belonged to the family—Sub. Noun. CL, 
object of ‘seem to feel’ in (a). 

(c) Just as our cats and dogs do—Sub. Adv. CL, modifying 
‘seem to feel’ in (a). 

8 . If they live . stray ofar, (Para. 9) 

—Double sentence having two subordinate clauses : 

(a) they delight in being.daytime—Principal CL 

(b) If they live in the country—Sub. Adv. CL, modifying 
‘delight’in (a). 

(c) of course some one.and to see—Principal CL, co¬ 

ordinate to (a). 

(d) that they do not stray too far—Sub. Noun CL, obiect of 
‘to see’ in 'c). 

Connective— but. 

9. One cowherd stands . in their path. (Para. TO) 

—Multiple sentence consisting of four co-ordinate clauses s 

(a) One cowherd stands—Principal Cl, 

(b) (he) calls at the edge of the pasture—Principal CL, co¬ 
ordinate to (a). 

(c) another goes around.towards him—Principl CL, co¬ 

ordinate to (a) and (b). 
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(d) so they.in their path—Principal Cl., co-ordinate tc' 

(a), (b) and (c), - 

Connectives—' and, and, and 

10. One of the boys thought so *" - on it. (Para. 13) 

— Multiple sentence consisting of the following three co¬ 
ordinate clauses : 

(a) One of the boys thought so at last; 

(b) he ran.whoop ; 

(c) (he) seated himself on it. 

Connectives— and, and. 

11. The others . in the right V (Tara* 14) 

Multiple sentence containing the following three co-ordinate 

clauses : 

(a) The others saw the fun at once ; 

(b) (they) whispering amongst.some quarrel; 

(c) (they) appeared.which is in the right ?* 

Connectives —and, and. 

N.B. In analysis, any sentence within„ quotation mark* 
should be taken as one word. But that sentence should be 
analysed again. 

May your worship . right 1— This is a complex sentence 

containing the following clauses : 

(i) May your worship.and me—Principal Cl. 

(li) Which is in the right—Sub. Noun Cl., object of ‘be 
pleased to settle’. 

12. Still they thought . another case. (Para. 16y 

—Multiple sentence with a complex part: 

(a) Still they thought—Principal Cl. 

(b) (that) it was fun—Sub. Noun Cl., object of ‘thought*. 

(c) (they) went away again-—Principal Cl«, co-ordinate 
to (a). 

(d) with a good deal.another case—Principal Cl., co¬ 

ordinate to (a) and (b). 

Connectives—and, and. 

13. The boy could never. put it to him* (Para. 17) 

Multiple sentence having three co-ordinate clauses with a 

complex part: . 

(a) The boys that day—Principal CL 
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<b) they would set.mound—Principal Cl. 

(c) (they would) put it to him—Principal Cl. 

(d) Whenever they heard any perplexing dispute—Sub. 
Adv, Clause, modifying ‘would set’ in (b), 

. Connectives — -and, and. 

14. So men with spades . was overturned. (Para. 21) 

—Double sentence with a complex part: 

(a) So men with .. pastures—Principal Cl. 

(b) The grassy knoll was overturned...Principal Cl., co¬ 
ordinate to (a). 

(c) where the boys had played—Sub. Adj. Cl.,.qualifying 
'grassy knoll’ in (b). 

Connective —and. 

15. Then, as they reached......marble slab, (Para. 24) 

—Multiple sentence containing four co-ordinate clauses and 

one subordinate clause; 

Co-ordinate clauses ■ 

(a) then they parted into two lines ; 

(b) he walked up the middle ; 

(c) (he) prostrated himself before it ; 

(d) (he) went close up to the marble slab. 

Subordinate Adverb Clause—as they reached the throne of 

Judgment—modifying 'parted' in (a). 

Connectives —and, (and), and. 

15. When he had .to speak. (Para. 25) 

—Complex sentence having two subordinate clauses : 

(a) One of the stone angels began to speak—Principal Cl. 

* (b) When he had done this, however—Sub. Aav. Cl., 
modifying ‘began to speak’ in (a). 

(c) (when he) was just about to sit down—Sub. Adv. Cl., 
^modifying ‘began to speak' in (a) and co-ordinate to (b). 
Connective between the two co-ordinate Adv. Cl.— and. 

17. He knew . unjust. (Para. 26) 

Complex sentence haying one subordinate clause; 

(a) He knew—Principal Cl. 

(b) that his own life was unjust—Sub. Noun Cl., object of 
‘knew’ in (a). 

18 Another stone angel . searching, (Para. 29) 

—Double sentence with a complex part. 

(a) Another stone angel addressed! him—Principal Cl. 
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(b) (It) asked him a question—Principal Cl., co-ordinate 
to (a). 

(c) which was yet more searching—Sub. Adj. Q., quali¬ 
fying ‘a question' in (b). 

Connective— and. 

19. At last four times . hundredth day, (Para, 31) 

—Multiple sentence consisting of the following three co¬ 
ordinate clauses ; 

(a) Ai last.had gone ; 

(b) still three.of fasting ; 

(c) it was.hundredth aay ; 

Connectives —and, and. 

20. And at these words . upon the earth . (Para. 34) 

—Complex sentence having one subordinate clause : 

(a) And at these words.his head—Principal CL 

(b) so that.the earth—Sub. Adv. Cl. modifying ‘flew 

up* in (a). 

21. Only he. perfectly just, (Para. 3$) 

—Complex sentence having one subordinate clause : 

(a) Only he could be perfectly just—Principal Cl. t 

(b) who was.little child—Sub. Adj. CL, qualifying ‘he' 

in (a). 

22. That was why . of Vikramaditya. (Para, 3 5) 

—Complex sentence having two subordinate clauses t 

(a) That was—Principal Cl. 

(b) Why the shepherd boy in the forest could sit on 
the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya—Sub. Noun Cl., comple¬ 
ment to the verb ‘was' in (a). 

(c) where no king.come—Sub. Adj. CL, qualifying 

‘Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya’ in (b). 

Change of Narration 

1. ‘I say, boys,' he cried, ‘I'll be judge and you can 
ail bring cases before me, and we'll have trials !’ (Para. 13) 

Indirect : Drawing the attention of the boys he said aloud 
that he would be judge and they could all bring cases before 
him, and they would have trials. 

2. ‘Why’, he said.Vikramadity’s palace !' (Para. 19) 

Indirect : With an expression of surprise he said that the 

boy must have sat on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. 
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He spoke without thinking ; but all around him were learned 
meh, who knew the chronicles. They looked at one another 
They said that the king spoke truth, and that the ruins in the 
meadows at some distance had been once Vikramaditya's 
palace. 

-3. 'Stop T it said. 4 Thinkest thou.not thine own ?’ 

(Para. 25) 

Indirect : It commanded him (the king) to stop. It in¬ 
quired of him whether he thought that he was worthy to sit 
on the Judgment-Seat of Vikramaditya. It further asked him if 
he had never desired to bear rule over kingdoms that were not 
his own, 

4, ‘No\ he said, 'I am not worthy.' (Para. 26) 

Indirect: Answering in the negative he said that he was 

not worthy. 

5. "Art thou, then,.on this seat !” (Para. 32) 

Indirect : Addressing the king it asked him whether he 

was then perfectly pure in heart. It inquired of him whether 
his will was like that of a little child. Then it added that if 
that would be so, he was indeed worthy to sit on that seat. 

Transformation of Sentences 

1. For many centuries in Indian history there was no city 
so famous as the city of Ujjain. (Negative) 

For mhny centuries in Indian History Ujjain was the most 
famous city. ( Affirmative) 

2. How many, many years ago must that be ! 

(Exclamatory) 

That must be many, many years ago. (Assertive) 

3. Never did he punish the wrong man. ( Negative ) 

' He always punished the right man. (Affirmative) 

4. And they are neft^timid or wild, like our cattle. (Simple) 

And they are not timid or wild as our cattle are. (Complex) 

5. It is a very peaceful, a very lovely moment. ( Assertive ) 

Is it not a very peaceful, a very lovely moment ? 

(Interrogative) 

6. Oh, how delightful it was ! ( Exclamatory) 

It was really very delightful. (Assertive) 
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7. The ground under the trees was rough and uneven. 

- (Affirmative) 

The ground under the trees was not smooth and even. 

( Negative) 

8. In the middle was a green mound looking like a judge’s 

seat. (Simple) 

In the middle was a green mound that looked like a 
judge’s seat. ( Complex ) 

9. One of the boys thought so at least, and ran forward 

with a whoop and seated himself on it. (Multiple) 

Thinking so at least, one of the boys ran forward with a 
whoop and seated himself on it. (Double) 

10. When the judge sat down on the mound, he was just 
a common boy. (Complex) 

At the time of sitting on the mound, the judge was just 
a common boy. ( Simple ) 

11 So all the disputes in that neighbourhood were settled. 

( Affirmative ) 

So no ^dispute in that neighbourhood remained unsettled. 

{'Negative) 

12. Pacing through the long hall came the judges and 
priests of the kingdom, followed by the sovereign. ( Simple) 

Pacing through the long hall came the judges and priests 
of the kingdom and the sovereign followed them. (Double) 

13. Another stone angel addressed him, and asked him a 
question which was yet more searching. (Double) 

Addressing him, another stone angel asked him a more 
searching question. (Simple) 

Splitting of Sentences 

1. Here lived at one time . Shakespeare. (Para. 1) 

(a) Here lived at one time the Poet Kalidas. 

/(b) He was one of the supreme p$ets of the world. 

(c) He was fit to be named with Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. 

2. And here worked* . of Jeypore. (Para, f) 

(a) Raja Jey Singh of Jeypore was an Indian king. 

(b) He was also a great and learned astronomer. 

(c) He was the greatest astronomer of his day. 
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(d) He worked and visited here only a hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

3. And those who had . convince all (Para. 3 > 

(a) Some people (they) had difficult questions to ask. 

(b) They wanted to know the truth. 

* (c) They were thankful to be allowed to come. 

(d) Their king would never rest. 

(e) He would understand the matter. 

(f) Then he would give an answer. 

(g) The answer would convince all. 

(h) This was known to them. 

4. Then men are seated .in their houses, (Para. 19) 

(a) Then men are seated round the foot of some old tree. 

(b) They are talking. 

(c) Some women are gossiping. 

(d) Some women are praying in their houses. 

5. He was now full of .. ever heard. (Para. IS) 

(a) He was now full of gravity. 

(b) He did not answer in fun. 

(c) He took the case seriously. 

(d) He gave an answer. 

(e) The answer was perhaps the wisest in that particular 
case. 

(f) Man had never heard like that. 

, 6. And this went on . gravity and power. (Para. IS) 

(a) He sat on the judge's seat. 

(b) Others propounded the questions. 

(c) He listened to those questions. 

(d) He always pronounced sentence with the same wonder* 
fill gravity and power. 

(c) This went on for hours and hours. 

7. And always they . satisfied. (Para. 181 

(a) They always received the judgment. 

(b) Both sides understood a judgment. 

(c) They went away satisfied. 

8. They uncovered it . ofVikramaditya. (Para. 22) 

i t) They uncovered it. 
b) It was a slab of black marble. 

(c) It was supported on the hands and outspread wings 
of twenty-five stone angels. 
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! d) Their fates were turned outwards 
e) They seemed ready for flight. 

(f) It was surely the Judgment-seat of Vikramaditya. 

B. Another stone angel . searching . (Para. 29) 

(a) Another stone angel addressed hinri. 

(b) It asked him a question. 

(c) The question was yet more searching. 

10. But when the king-•• -the mystery. (Para. SS) 

(a) The king came to himself. 

(b) He was alone. 

(c) He was pondering over the matter. 

(d) The last angel had explained the mystery. 

(e) The king saw that. 

Change of Voice 

1. Never was he deceived. ( Passive ) 

People never deceived him. ( Active ) 

2. Never did he punish the wrong man. ( Active ) 

The wrong man was never punished by him. ( Passive) 

3. All about the village can be heard the sound of the 
children playing. ( Passive ) 

All about the village one can hear the sound of the 
children playing. (Active) 

4. One day they found a playground. (Active) 

One day a playground was found by them. ( Passive ) 

S. So all the disputes in that neighbourhood .were settled. 

(Passive) 

So he settled all the disputes in that neighbourhood. (Active) 

Phrases and Idioms 

At one time (in the distant past ; ^T : Pataliputra, 

at one time, was the most important city in India. 

Appeal to (request earnestly ; W! ): We 

appealed to all for contributions. 

Fall into ( be reduced to ; *OTI > i There had been 

time for old palaces and fortresses of Ujjain to fall into ruins. 

Plenty of (enough ; ) i He helped me with plenty 

of money. 
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Instead of (in place of; ) : Instead of being angry 

with me, Father supported my action. 

Hers and there (at different places ; ftfen WfaiTtE) : The 
dry leaves fell from the tree and scattered here and there. 

- Bring up the rear (to come last • wcsmi ^rfal): The 
boy started with the procession, bringing up the rear. 

Make up (invent; make good a loss ; ; TfttPC ; 

«^r«l Wl ) : He made up the story to deceive me. I 
need five rupees more to make up the loss. 

A good deal (enough ; ): 1 spent a good deal of 

motiey to meet their demand. 

Come on ( find ; discover ; CWW5 *rfOTI ; nrtftalE Vtf) l 
While going across the forest, they came on something which 
was round and hard. 

Blare up ( burst into flames ; ffrtt oil): The 

day was hot and dry, so the fire blared up in the village. 

Make good (prove ; «fWE Wi): Can you make good your 
fight to inherit this property ? 

Come to oneself ( recover one's senses ; ETtEPTfTO ftFtl 
«TfWl) 5 He acted abnormally ; but when he come to himself 
he felt ashamed of what he had done. 

Ponder over (think over deeply ; iflftintw ftwi ) • We 
pondered over the problem for a longtime but failed to solve it. 



H. H. MUNRO ( 1870-1016 ) 

The Death-Trap 
INTRODUCTION 

The Author : Life and Works : Hector Hugh Munro 
was born at Akyab, Burma, in 1870. He started his career as 
a professional journalist, and early distinguished himself as a 

political satirist (), and sketch-writer in 
the Westminster Gazette. From 1902 to 1908 he worked as a 
correspondent of the Morning Post. He worked from Russia 
and then from France. He wrote many short stories and is 
known in English literature as a short-story writer. His first 
representative collection. Not So Stories appeared in 1902. 
This was followed by Reginald ( 1904 ) and then by Reginald 
in Russia (1911), all under the pseudonym ( ) or pen- 

name of “Saki\ and since then the pen-name has stuck to him, 
and he is generally talked of as “Sak^ in literary circles. The 
year that saw the publication of the last-named collection also 
saw that of The Chronicles of Clovis ( 1911 ). Then appeared 
his Beasts and Super*Beasts (1914). He wrote only one novel, 
“The Unbearable Bassington \ which was published in 1912. 

Munro died in action ( *Tfart ) in 1916, and his promis¬ 

ing career came to an abrupt end. As a short story writer 
he applied a highly stylised individudl wit to the English upper 
class social and domestic scene. 

The present piece, *The Death-Trap’ , is a one-act play, 
which reveals the same stylised individual wit in the applica¬ 
tion of the dramatic technique to a one-act play theme. “The 
Death-Trap” >is a triumph of his wit. 

Munro, as a writer, belongs to the first decade of the 
twentieth century or the Edwardian Period, when a continental 

influence ( Wfa ) rapidly affected English literature. 

Gilbert Phelps in his ‘A Survey of English Literature” 
speaks of this period and incidentally of Munro. His 
words may be quoted here : 

, “Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy—these three may by said to 
represent a characteristic early twentieth century adaptation 
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in the English novel, in which foreign influences and 'modem 
themes were merged into forms that were predominantly tra-. 
ditional. On the whole it was an adaptation that the majority 
of minor novelists also favoured. Some of these, of course, 
were killed in the first World War before they had been 
given a chance to show how they might have developed. 
Among them might be included H. H. Munro (Saki) who 
was one of the most notable short story writers in a period 
when the short story was becoming a significant "art-form" 

(largely under the influence of Maupassant and Chekhov ) 
instead of a bye-product or 'leftover' from more serious work. 
"Saki" also wrote one novel, The Unbearable Bassington (1912), 
which is an excellent example of Edwardian light satire, 
with something of Wilde's wit and sparkle.So Munro 

remains the writer of an unfulfilled promise ( C*T Wf^Rl 

), which may be proved from an examina¬ 
tion of the one-act play prescribed for our study. 

c*wv % at?r iwo sft^OT? srarcrora RttoT* 

itoi tor i c*r*rto 

rot i to croarfr’-* 

tonOT toti foron i cto? is&ov toR 

tot aw i ffeft rcrr crOTi «na ctor, fenNft arftwi 

ortr^l ww TOlt «rrfR l sm Not So Stories 

tot ** i TOrROT1 *rft Reginald ( ^oe), 

Reginald in Russia {1911) I JR TOOT f%f% Rt#!' c* 

^err tootr, eft* croa *rot or nto i 

<STOT1 a ift ' fe jR JHOT TOft ROTS JRfaR ntow I ***8 ROT 
$ir Beasts and Super-Beasts . f%fR <H4f? NtR '$*f 4 8R 
( The Unbearable Bassington ) C®TC«R, C 5 ® £RFtf»F® ROT t 

^rort **ikROT rtot^joti rr r c®OTfiROT 

oi stfsatf®* *rto totoR, ri RRtm to? rvot 
Tor rot cr, Rttoi cwrtft* 

TOl OTR J 

CR1C&1TOSR CWP fiROT PWN Ml 4R* fattlft*’ 
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vf? ntor c*whr i foss-to reyten 

*mrtto a nttotto «fto ftto raw i 

“The Death-Trap” () sflw itiwft 

**iw srtfiNi (‘4*Pttoi’) 1 <ot f%f% $t? to* iitovi 

fWa* nfra franR, *ra* 4^f*sr#$i aa^rta 

$r* ca ftyi to ^tao otti caw cacaa i 
. cw* totw ymn a^t^a «m *pot?t i «at 
aara alflma ^na aro «n©ta *r?toi 

toatfc #ra “A Survey of English Literature” Sft% *HW) 

TOTCTR S 

. “OTjapb crafr;, a®wwrff—to«R $inra*r ^wrwa 
«rcto ara 4 *k arrto^? acar pntot emi ert^to toaroa 
4*f$i ws *rt*R *rarc t <**ai atal fWta winter a^ai c*i*re, ffane 
«$ 4 ^$ <rrata araro* tfstwrc i ^ s ^a tot ww tow* tora 
$tm aryr «w yai $tai faa^s ai a’tai *ron 3rtw? «toi a^a 
to toto ot i «st aw aarfaai^ c^aroa acaj 
to*$ yrrata ma asai cot *rtra r—yrcata yurt armtm 
ataata artaai $ta ^tfi^tfta artwrtsai cto* to i 

Special features of the One-Act Play : A one-act 
play bears the same relation to a full-length drama of three 
or five acts as a short story does to a novel of many chapters 
But the relation is not only one of length—in fact, length is 
not even the most important thing. We cannot condense 

( *Rto *Pa1) a long play into a short play, as we cannot 
condense a long novel into a short story and vice versa. The 
one-act play has a special character of its own—an inward 

difference from a full-fledged drama ( ^tN>), a difference 

, that is responsible {or the outward differences in form between 
the two. 

In the first place, the one-act play should deal with a 

single situation contained in a short space of time and occurning 
at the same place, as far as possible. The situation does not 
lead to another situation as in a long drama. Here it is 

complete in itself ( lTtsp*|4 ), So also it is with the characters. 
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The characters are to be depicted in action against the 
background of the particular situation, and not in a continuous 
process of development. 

The writer of a one-act play must be very economical 
( ) in the use of words, and the characters he 

i 

depicts must be made to express themselves in a minimum 
of gestures. Every word and gesture should be relevant 

( ) to the situation and character. 1 

Generally there are only a strictly limited number of 
characters in a one-act play. Sometimes a one-act play is 
divided into two or three scenes but more often it is a single 
unit of dramatic action. 

Popularity of Ont-Act plays : One-act plays have 
become highly popular in these days. One of the reasons is 
that men have little time now for the enjoyment or appreciation 

of a long play, which they often find boring ( ). 

The popularity of one-act plays has other reasons too. A 
small party of actors can perform a number of one-act plays on 
different nights singly or in a combined programme with other 
items on the bill,—and can thus introduce variety by choice. 
These advantages have given rise to the repertory (or repertoire ) 
movement. Small troops of actors with a repertory of short 
plays move from place to place. The modern practice of 
holding programmes in institutions has incidentally helped the 
movement. A complete play (one-act) is preferred to a 
scene from a long play. 

The one-act play began as a movement in the first years of 
the.twentieth century. It has taken to life, that is, has taken 
contemporary life in fragments more easily and more quickly 
than a long play. It can dispense with an elaborate story or a 
complicated dramatic theme. A single dramatic situation is 
enough for it. 

The one-act play seems to be as various as life itself. It 
cannot be classed as tragedy or comedy or tragi-comedy. It is 
so various—and so close in its approximation to life. It can 

be realistic ) as well as highly fantastic (), 

It is, according to, many competent critics, the crown and 
glory of modern literature. 
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*1 aelir-etfem* fcrfeii t «jiesfl> *j[4tsF ^nertre* ere. 
c*k&l ere* ce e**r£ <a^ft *j4t«r ettre* ere »ae>tf^t*s 
e*n^ i fei br^rt *aefre aete e^ —tneite »ae* cttrifc 
ere* c*h?q ceee, ftf eit** ««e* iWfgnst* rewra ref* twto $<$$ 
c«\n fae* era—ettnr* fire cw finite* ^rejete, fret eefiretr* 
cpp# e* i retem **reiM * *t fcnertere orfeiM ere* «n fire ntfir 
ei, met* tfenM cwtt tors erf^c* «aedM tnree* *e fire ntfi 
ei» 6* reeet ^ref? ftftw eit^re eifiro rec* aretfiret* aftei 
reel ere ei—ei varerfyrefre setfins ^’c* fiR-*ti m* rere* etfcre 
ef%e* eel *t* ei i erkafae; fc«* cere wre 
*rt^^re e?Rt farfr* nt*for ecfc etre i 

cetrfri e* ^ taretferei* ce*re aetei: Aefi? ett^t* e* 
efretre cere cee—el fie^eefar ee—mfat fee* nfererel ei 
*•*(4—-cet efrei w rertei <refi> etere aetfire ee el i v*refi> *e* 
*"^4 sitei—et* firet* menfire mceetfre, entf^tcee met* ete 
wetre $*?. nf«*rf% e’re ce* ei erete wreit el 
eeft ^tei e’re etfw *'re air*—»aee <*reffr etei fettse eete 
er«nt *aretfirei nf*m* eteai fifre erne i m*a* cet efcetftre 
afi’f t eete ecej etfcretere mro* $t* ero enkretaa arete 
e**re *re—eteleaf* ere fits* bfira eere e let areim i 
eaters* *ift <aitf*it* sfirnra e^en etci i* i 

etet* e**tne <«** faeitre can &\* ertare* ffca->iTii 
mfft eee, ete *s\ eteie cere sree, er«frt eea eterttt 

*e*$ etre ^e? f5rfi^ eerse eceT e^ftw fi i reefe wfea-ffrsw 
#tre ere^ fweift *’re fi—ete^j »ae^ free ejeftre i fewf^si 
fem ^%ed net* me e* e^ei i 
, ntfiNi ceee Wte* etei-^eftao nflreee mrre*rtce ei, 
reefe e* «fee ei efkee teftaji ei ifere* enrete el ef&efo 
ceetrer« a* ye nflet* met*w eee f* ei i 

**H%*ti weftnrel t f^e e«t^te retell ftre eitl^i 
net* w^eif%feefc vr*Reeeref^i*ere tireee4f*» 
ftae eit eN ety er re e tw ere<efrt ettiert* ceerem el- 

21 
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, wir? w ?jwi Eirt i e* uwH $trE ee*i CEtrli ei#e 
*1eI®ei c*r«n, hei <1 cntEi? NiMi EtPfafri etc? eitei cn ip 
htt?— f¥? c9f%E«i e? i «st heei^si? E?t nwi wnt ^wii 
rarfriM he E?t EEtfkEH <af% et? i 
wm?, eeeePt Hr tq E fr E Et?«i« etce i EEjEfaft* 
w sfsra? wtoe nf%EfEi> ei$e §hhthh w® ?e ?r% e 
Pte? ^n?rrsn «tc?tsr n, chsr Erc#$t?tE w y?r nfror 
Et? wt^tt ?e nntf? anrtEH kit EttE i <Er«fa wnn 
cHHm?*i he ei cn»mt^ hh Etvt *rtci?«i Et&itiEift ei 

HT«n WTH9 HTE CEttHl fE? EE&1 Efft W—EEtfEHt? <SFHH ?T» 
^ WEE HTE? HCHE HFE Hti?E ^f%E? E?1 E?t N3F5 E?1 H«E f 
fWPI&l 4EiM ErlPPtHCEE 9>H ST^ E?£H1—E9\ W? EEt WE? 

?t$cE to ^ Nf?nr nr? Etnr? ^ ce^ti EEtfkEf? e* Pit? 

—E* EE «£!? ERf^ *(ECEE EEt HRR ETEE EEtfEEl HtEE t E? 
Ht&CE? |HEtE EEllWt? EE^I H«frt EE$ EC* HE 

HE E^EE>f? W*P*^ Ht®El El%*T? E?1 CETH Hit?—E^TEPf CE 
CEEE HEH EC5H, CEHH Et®ET® C?tE Pfe? CEH05 HtCEE, El HE HE 
ecee® vOEprfqrEm ceetc hicee i 

'fit WEE EElfSEttE WtEEl frttWf® El E^f% ETH f&f^E E?TE 
Ft$ El—W^ETEE Wfert 4? ’THE I CHttfrl CEttfrl EE-EE® s&ETt? 
«^EM? frffctflt OETH Elt? Elft EH$1 FHtEt? EtER I lfoflRE 
ElER^tE EC9F E? CEtE EEIE Eppi I EEI CEEH E*lHt<rft EElfrETe 
?ftn ECECE I 

EETE E ©El E5E1 E HffeEHtE? CE EtTEtEE EE f¥, Etl EtE 
*ftnt?-d*t?t?* EtCEtEE I fE-EtEW E?T EtEt^ «f%itCEi ?Wt%E 
ETEtfEE ^fKE «4? EEfl> ft*F? EtE OT CECE—EE® <M EttCEl 
CEtCEl HOfCE? fEEIl EE® E"*}^ EEtt^El C?f% HEE EEW1 
E l Elft E I 

Th« Background : The one-act play, ^The Death Trap'*, 
i« written against the background of dynastic quarrels and 

palace-conspiraciea (ItWCE EEfeltE Eft «tEt? EEE1 ) 
prevalent in the Balkan states of £yropt at the beginning cif 
the twentieth century. The name 'Balkan* was cammonl^r 
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applied to the states of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Serbia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria in the South-eastern part of Europe, separated 
from other parts of the continent by the Balkan ranges. The 
people living in these states were mostly Slavs (or Slavonic) 

in origin. They were the remnants () of the 

break-up the Austrian Empire. Russia wanted to spread her 
power and influence over these states. The common peopk 
in these areas were hardly conscious politically. The Balkans 
were a plague-sopt of Europe. It may be remembered that 
the first Great War (1914-18) sprang from a Balkan 
incident. The Austrian Archduke Ferdinand was murd¬ 
ered by a Serbian in Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, on 
June 28, 1914. On July 4 the Austrian Government addressed 
an ultimatum to Serbia. That started the first World War. 
The story of the one-act play, 'The Death-Trap', is an 
imaginary story ; its characters arc imaginary, but the theme 
is derived from facts. The episode of dynastic rivalry and 
pahce-conspircy is a familiar one in the Balkan areas. 

How far is it historical ? The one-act play, The Death- 
Trap’ is certainly not historical. There never was a state 
by the name of Kedaria—and the events portrayed here never 
did actually happen. Kedaria is an imaginary state and the 
characters and events are imaginary too. But everything here 

has a strong- resemblance ( fifar) to facts. Kedaria might be 
the state of Serbia—its geographical position implies as much. 
There is the mention of the Balkan-mountains and the city of 
Vienna, the Austrian capital. 

“Look out of the window at that fairyland of mountains with 
the forest running up and down all over it/ You can just see 
Grodvitz where I shot all last autumm, up there on the left 
and far away beyond it all is Vienna,.* says the Prince of 

Kedaria in a reminiscent mood (erSfcv* TRU 

After the state of Serbia had gained its independence it* 
1882, it had been perpetually in unrest. From 1882 to the 
outbreak of the First Balkan War (1912), the powerful! 
Hahsburgs of Austria* with their military force, were ever 

trying to annex { ) Serbia. The condition® 

within the palace of Serbia were surcharged with factionalism 

and treachery (ttoPf W ). Austria took advantage 
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■of the situation, and they took sides. King Milan of 
independent Serbia had to abdicate in favour of his minor son 
Prince Alexander, and take up his abode in the Austrian 
capital of Vienna. In a few years, as soon as Prince Alexander 
attained majorhood, he was murdered, young and unmarried. 
He was the last of the Obrenovic dynasty. He was murdered 
in 1903. He also had a loyal friend and doctor. In our story 
prince Dimitri of Kedaria also came to the throne as a minor 
and the attempt was made on his life when he was only 
seventeen and unmarried and he was the last of a dynasty. 
The name of his rival, Prince Karl is of Austrian origin, and 
this prince Karl is a crafty man and he makes use of the 
Regiment in the familiar Austrian manner. The names of the 
cheers are familiar in those regions. So it is a semi-historical 
play We may call it an imaginative reconstruction of history 
rather than fiction. It is a reconstruction of a foiled coup 

(m ?r4 serin). 

cwtfsri 5TtrN cTO ?t«rT cat ti TOTO 

Ecfcre TOi TO i ^ TOrf^F to I TO 

Efal TOT'S Ti TO 4 TOj CWfifon 

itwra c*r *4^1 c»re?n totc 41 cto nfaro cron c* TO# 

4*fi> I $TOtW ^TO UJ «i!^1 

*rteEl TO? i TO1 «t: c$\za*m& croton, TOW cto 
, ^«r TOtwt c* n4^W croi tobs—* rfcrori aca toi i 
<atog&P[ *i'4wtTO -««$i *rfTO i cart«tt%^=T ^ 'TO® 
fcror i%rwi to—TO« t^ i TO o* <r?rrTO 
atffcro to, 4i tos -TOatartm nflwtw 

to TOi*nfir«ifift i $41 ‘^terror tocto TO:- 

ntfiptiflw *rcTO ^are, *ro: <4t *picto 

W* to TO* i arc* (***8-** > ' 

* ntflwtflw **i* w cto$ *pTO ** v«*t 

^ o*w nfa c*t vro wftnr to i 

• TO*t wfft ^ tfrTO* 7nfi?ri vt^troi •hro to cto *rrff*i 
^ wr froro cro fs*r i to mf^ro *c<rr8 ft* toi* 
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i vtwi *f5 ^rotw ^lewel ^ti TO toIto itWJ 

^ to—’TO* f»o \etto femtfl i cwft c*nw f%Pr 

ftroPra fror ♦rtrnr cf^i «rlr^T i f&w ^ t ww t Hfti 

i *rfawwrfa fotftCTO 

$1TO iia03 Jft^I *R, ^ $fa *fT5f TOT 

<*** cro ni f&*r ^ri mwwcm ^ryferngw 

f^i ^rtr? i farrow ^rtnrt^i ^ ww re*l, <$m 
W* * 0<m ■wifi's *rro «ro|S froi mm, «i *csi thro 
^ i^^lHftr^?re f^r uskrr w^firo ^ i 

The Story : Dimitri, the reigning Prince of Kedaria, » 
Balkan state, came to the throne at fourteen and he is now 
seventeen. He is the last of his dynasty. There is a faction 

( ) within the state. We can call it the Karl faction, who 

wants to place Prince Karl belonging to another dynasty, in 
Prince Dimitri's place. The state has three Regiments and 
an Artillery. The Kranitzki Regiment is hostile to Prince 
Dimitri, and the Artillery is also disaffected. The Andrieff 
Regiment is loyal to him. The Lon>adi Regiment, if not 
equally devoted, is not quite hostile. The young prince lives 
m the palace at Tzern. The Kranitzki Regiment is on guard* 
The Andrieff Regiment is just on the point of marching out of 
the town to camp outside. The Lonyadi Regiment is to take 
its place. The young prince has been constantly watched and 
guarded against this hour. He has been suspecting his office** 
foi long, but on one night at about ten o'clock, when he 

returns, he is caught unawares ('srtFWl *F5£9R). 

Col. Girnitza, Major Vontieff, and Captain Shultz, the 
three conspiring officers of the Kranitzki Regiment, are 

waiting in the antechamber ( TO, CTOTfR *TtWtTO f, NPhri 

vsiiTOFl 4TO ) for the Prince. They have been talking about 

what weapons they will use in doing away with him* They air 
fully prepared for it. Vontieff, of course, expresses pity that the 
Prince is too young, and he were better cleared by the finger 
of God. As they are talking amongst themselves, Prince 
Dimitri arrives— he is in his Cavalry undress. He goes straight 
into antechamber, begins taking a cigarette out of a case, and 
looks coldly at the three officers. He then tells them, they need 
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not wait, and they go away, shutting the door behind them* 
They, are waiting for the moment when the Andrieff Regiment 
leaves *thc capital. 

Just then Prince Dimitri hears a knock on the door and 
leaps to his feet. Enters Dr. Stronetz in civilian dress 

(^BprfaftRP ). Dr. Stronetz belongs to the Kranitzki 

Regiment, but is a deep and loyal friend to the young prince, 
although much older tnan he. The Prince says that he is very 
glad to meet the doctor but Dr. Stronetz tells him that he was 
held at the entrance, questioned, and his revolver has been 
kepi away, and these are no signs that the Prince is well 
disposed towards him. Then the Prince tells him ttyat he too 
has been deprived of all his weapons and he is being closely 
guarded. He also tells the inside facts of the existence of a 
Karl faction within the state and asserts that the Kranitzki 
officers are at the head of the faction. He also tells him that 

his last hour is come (qprcy j. He has been 

caught unawares. These officers are waiting for the Andrieff 
Regiment to go out—and they will finish their job before the 
Lonyadi Regiment arrives—and the Lonyadi Regiment will 
take at least an hour to arrive. Dr. Stronetz shudders to 
hear it. He is astounded to see that the Prince is sitting so 
calm. The Prince tells him that he is sitting calm, for he 
knows he cannot escape. Not that he does not love life ; on 
the contrary he is deeply in love with nature and sports, and 
the more civilised arts. He really regrets that he is going to 
die a premature (WFl'C®!) and ugly death and the nexr 
morning a fat stupid servant will be washing up a red stain 
in a corner of the room—probably he will be driven to a 
corner before he is set upon. 

, Dr- Stronetz is horrified at the idea that the lovely young 
Prince is going to die a violent death in the hands of hi* 

officers in the next few moments. He offers to give him a 
phial of poison which will kill him even before they could 
touch him. The Prince says that he will not take poison ; 
he has never seen a man killed before—he is not going to miss 
die opportunity of seeing this, even if the victim be himself, 

. Dr. Stronetz is astounded by the courage of the young, 
prince. He too offers to die with him You can see two mea 
iilled while you are about it, he says. 
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A band is heard playing a marching tune. The Andrieff 
Regiment is marching out. The Prince draws himself up 
tense in a corner by the stove. The officer? rush in. Even 
before they have entered, Dr. Stronetz, struck by an idea, 
rushes to the Prince, tears open his tunic and begins testing 
his chest. As the officers step in, he tells them to keep silent 
and not interfere with the medical examination. The officers 
stare at him, Girnitza asks Dr. Stronetz to leave the room, 
for they have some grave business with His Royal Highness. 

Dr. Stronetz tells them solemnly () that the 

business on his hand is far graver—the prince has developed 
a most fatal heart disease and he is not going to live for more 
than six days. Dr. Stronetz’s solemn nanner is convincing 
enough, and they retire behind the door to consult whether 
they would do it with their hands or leave it to God. As 
soon as they have left, the Prince turns to thank Dr. Stronetz, 
“Spoofed them ! Ye Gods, that was an idea, Stronetz !” 

But Dr. Stronetz tells him the saddest thing that ever could 
be said. Just when the Prince is thinking thatt the danget is 
over, and with the arrival of the Andrieff Regiment, the situa¬ 
tion will be safer, Dr. Stronetz tells him that he caught the idea 
from a look in the face of the Prince himself—it was the look 

of a man affected by a mortal disease ( ’TtStW and on 

examination he has found that his first suspicion is correct— 
the Prince is attacked by a fatal heart disease and he is not 
going to live for more than six days. 

The Prince takes the declaration sportingly. He says that 
death seems to be in earnest and he has come twice for him. 
But he will not be kept waiting by Death, but like a monarch 
he will meet him at his own (Prince’s) hour. So he has resolved 
to die and he now asks for the phial of poison from the doctor. 

Dr. Stronetz most reluctantly ( ) hands the phial over 

to him, and leaves the room covering his eyes with his hands. 
The Prince prepares to die—he wants to finish himself before 
his officers come back. He moves to the side table and takes 

out a, goblet ( ) for himself and is about to put the 

poison in his goblet of wine. He is suddenly struck by an 
idea—he puts the entire phial of poison in the bottle of wine, 
calls his three officers at the door, and when they come in. 
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tells them that when death is sure for him, the old feud 
(wtfs-ioTOl) must be healed now. He invites them to drink 
to the health of the future king Prince Karl, who is to succeed 
him, and they drink from the poisoned cups. The officers 
sl\pw mock sorrow for the Prince and say that they will never 
serve a more gallant prince than Dimitri. The Prince tells 
them they are right—for they have drunk poison. The Prince 
also takes his poisoned cup to his lips and drinks it. He tells 
them that he knew they were about to kill him, but that 
they left him as they heard from Dr. Stronetz that Death 
had already claimed him. It was a vacuam—so to fill that 
vacuum, he planned to kill them and march into the next 
world like a monarch at the head of his loyal Krantizki 
guards. Then he tells them that they all will die in a minute or 
two ;«p and if they like they can take the extra trouble of 
striking at him for his end. 

They fall down one by one and die. The Prince dies as 
he says addressing Girnitza : Col. Girnitza, I never thought 
death could be so amusing. 

t he— f%\*f wro i 

control ^ itroii [ Efro sirer* ] 

W3F1 S ftft f»rc*T*TFT TOR CFtE TO1 TOOT, til 

to i fcf?r tti citoi i cHrtfiirti tti 

ftros toto toci— tir* toa 1 T 1 tti eei nm 

itw^pmr jutw imiti crti i inm ctoi tzm 

fiR W* CTOl—falfWTi; CTO1 

win vsVv i wcra etto^hiw 

fcn? 05 *r *ri$ 3?i i drrfror* jutw f^fwfiii 

«ffc fim e^to 1 «rti itfMt Ertn—c*rtf3nrtf& i eth 

irotrwi i wt4 "tort i 

itfas fifri, aprfR^rf% irfaft s-tewn to i ilfWl eth 

f^I^cni iwt Eim it$nr finr cww i aFtfSrcifo itMli 
cut fiR EtfhH* etcto ffa a’nr fei wc®$ ektoi 

l l f lE I C*ft apitl I f*ltW Elm 1HR, til 

cg ft i y i c»rfricNntwi mi foiEfrsHtH 

h Ed f%r*m *5rsil itn ftum iHPinomi 
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*rtt*rtw $’»r toi ’era *pr$t» w i frswri 
•re^ ?prs i totorl *r$**r *Fra TOrfatar; *to cse»i* 
*rrnr «rart*rte ^srs $t»r m ^rs: **r* i «tr? 

0*T i #'fC®f, 051 mc®n I $5FT1 ^5J1 ^SC 8 !^ 

*tm *Ftw *os i «rt* ^ ^wiw^ w $05 ft's, w ^rr? >rawf!f 
sor—wr c-srt^i nto?re£ toi ^ao® $r$—?tor pt$ 

*tcto *r«r ntofa t wrfci to, ^ ^®nr *r 

or -^s ^5 ^pgoff i toto* trios vtm 

«'«■ *re$t* ^sc® 5fl $^®—$i® ore® ®top n*r wr$ 
^ to to, to; 

*rtoi? wrtorm *rr«tf ^tr^tRi srot, 

w f?to $nr 5 ^^ 1 to «t*r 'cpsmtfr toe** 
«n&c^nr c*rtto 1 o$*r cw tor ftirtctf to ^uro, 
‘srtotsore ffo* <*i®to toto cstw ww, to*ra vttwi 
toi toi «rwi ^ to tor ft® c®®—tot* to 
«mt^ to to$**cfrto<r tote® ft® cto 1 ** 

*?*to ftc® ®tfto ^nrtw $St< fastf to ®torc—$tow §*fi 
totfci «tn to tott®® 1 witi 4®ih ^cto tot® js^cc 

1 to fit®®, ®to to frt to wr- cstifit®® ®f*®HRri 
toti ^f%, to® *t: ctto*®, to ®f i #tc® cw ^pitw 
<®i®f®® $t®® i 

c*tt®<w; *rt*rf $ti fwwmi wm* *®itw tit^cw tof 5 *® 
toti®, Pm to ®t* ijpFt® €ir* fttooBi cur c®r® $’® c^r ? 
®®®fa to towrril? orr® ^®t®t® pn 1 wr $$im tor, 
#tf ^f$ c^'e wi ^ w to c^OT—f^T ^1 fpr^ ^piTfir«ri^ 
—w «wf^ 1 i^nrrw $tc* «nre $tir c^, %$rw 

*ttwi 5W ^wiojrt to—^ton $w 

Wifto v9\ m to, towlftoric^i f%ft c**i 
^tTjor wtn «?xnvi wm ^rttoR ^rWli $t>ait$ wtwi*«t 
«j*itonv ^rrtot »r$i wto, ^|rtt ftn to to* 
%i to *p?w— 4ii $m arttofa cto; aptfsr^jrf^ *ttot 

yto ^tzto w 1 to $ 0 ** to ^o»r? c*ff tottorift. 
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to© c*rt*T<r* ormi ©ch ©tal .wh, ©tn’c© ©tm hH*f* 
wfntro wn*n ^sas mre i chh <#s ©tnl h? chts ^ i 
©t*i raw cho*& jqj\w mra §*hith ©t: citmwre pros 
chthh i hcith, Fwvftr 0511 Hrrmro osi w 

<m*rm i *rt? ^ wtRis'ife HtflRt $pr ^ i%f 

to© ht*h toh hi i «H65i cro H tfHgam oM ©m i 
^5ts C%!TH^ HOHH^folH 'em CHt©' 1 . HfHtH fH I OTH1?P 

ht* ffcfn hi$h ch ^«n mfn em ©1 hh$ nf©r to *> 

from c5ir*rs(ra u)^i Pim $ih orr<if $t? ^ vfiTO trf$fi 

or^’rr? to hoh soaftm f%i nft^ts mn to© fta %fn ch^thh' 

*rTOf©j§ ^ratw Htntw centra $ram, w ^*m 

■ f©fH HI W*IH, CH$ TO$ Hf©T CH 1%fH ^TlH f^TH H C TO3 TO3$" 
HtHI Him I 

W <W H’^TOT uq| ^T3l Jf ©«R :©U dBttHW©- 

W3R CHHft ^ «n l WT<*‘, W03J 3'^Tt? ^nf$© i. 

HTHfH 'em 'STtHIO^ H©T| TO© fe*l£ *im©H 1 ©I^OH ^TtH ^§13 
WC'JJ TO© ?*5 HI I WZV WW ^'C? HCH Hl©1, CH 

©fas l HtH*, HTJHfH ^IVCT fH$H Ht©m ?T© CW TO 
3R3TH WT^r fHH ffa© CWafaCHH, CH$ f^Ht f?H ; ^TH WC*S 
wnfi hs’c? men hW ^ihth Ht^s *rtr© cntHtin hi i 
©thhts ftm fHftti i 

*rom ftftfri fror ©n c^twv:^5 cntwirw* 

TntrtH 2TtH COTP WR, HTf3*T3 CH*tlHt?3RH Hff CW 
OfeH CR^R I 

inm Ihch mm c&tora fw cnm i 
nt3! fnre fnwr'Hwn hh ^istchh, ^rtos ori^i fw 

W7H05 %H ^ C«ICH CRtHH, 'ITO *?HWt3r tllfiO C^TR 
vih’ syf^Hinm ^55snr? ^ihwh i vflCH m®HlH f^nm 
fnfs&i hot? ormn ^1? ^03 fwoH, ^ £Wf 

P5W I 

Hff?PHlH9l vl)CH f%fH ^5tm 3 s 'CH WHH HHH 

fff #tl «HH *rrs *pt^H HWrtl wttcs chih HT© ^ !? 
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'toi Eft^ wrre ^Ta *twi Etrmroi 

; <<$ ^r»i towR* ntra nt c&ra torei Wihnfti 
to 751*1 w*r, Ertwi fosRi refill j**twre eh? 

c*rei *^rr* nre *ri ; 75t**rt*£ ^tn <?fc to*(4 *y 

*s*ra i 

3*r?t«r vrw? sre^rt* to* w®re, ^t?i tot *t*rni, 

<^HTl 7St*1 totot* VW *1*1 Tft*, 

‘^It Epf? c^tr^ sprrtwre wro <re*i *i i 751*1 >renr 

•^05-r? $4®r i 3 **i*f ebic»r, f%fa *rwt* to i^n 
et^ps aFttojf^p Ejtol*^** *ref%*rt3tr* *rft** Ttcwi i 
t%fg *TtoH a 45t*1 ETtW 75toP *75Jl *s*t* «FT9J W *** 
<ar*to, to *^r tsiot , ®rt ^ Trire *rrto tore *vwi 
Et: cto*ro* *Ptn? tsr* 72>r*l tore wi tos sr*to i 
^ faft *C?«(r5R .TOtiM ftltto RST art? ; to 45tm 

•f®n *s*nr tot* ^wi ^4 tot tore i ipretw *sjc»re, *rre $*«* 
ftto* vrro w ^p* relre *re w, *a*t ftoe vtm 
3TC4FElWSf; ^75t*lto'tot TOr «*5| tof*7P *ff*«W 

rec* E>to ^4 to^^r **’£* ftre to* i 

4$ we carttotf® ^rtf^^har to* to tot «nre *s*t* to 
■orrei c*ro i f*mw fwfif$ into Tstton* to- *rr«rr* to w 
<m*tc»rci **to i fa*fwri„Tp c* wt* 751 c®i ®tf* ft,— 

lit **TO **1^5 ¥t*T to*R ^TtE I 

A Critical Analysis ( with Critical Estimate ) of the 
«ot4ct play* *Th« Death-Trap’ : '‘The Death-Trap by 
"H. H. Munro is a brlliant example, of the one-act play which 
is a recent development. H. H» Munro wrote a good many 
short stories and a few one-act plays. His life was cut short. 
He is popularly known as “Saki, and most readers know him 
’to be a snort-sthry writer. The present one-act play shows 
that he was as successful in handling the art of one-act play 
as in dealing with that of the short story. This one-act play 
shows his mastery over the form of the one act play ; it also 
brings out his wit, and gives us an idea of his acquaintance 
'with condition in southeastern Europe, where he worked as m 
journalist for some time. 
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- This onc-act play is quite short as one-act play. Everything 
happens in a few minutes' time and happens at the palace 
of Kedaria, an imaginary Balkan ( or South-east European ) 
state ; the characters concerned are the reigning Prince of 
Kedaria, his Doctor and three millitary officers. Here we 
have a perfect example of the three unities of the dramatic art 
( which are so very important in a one-act play)—the unities at 
time, place and action. Munro has made good use of the 
conversation to bring out the individual differences inherent 
in the characters he presents on the stage, as well as their 
attitudes to one another. The stage-directions are crisp and^ 
adequate. There is wit and there is poetry. 

The Exposition : "The ' Death-Trap" has a brilliant 
exposition (). It beigns with the conversation-. 

amongst three officers of the Kranitzki Regiment of the Palace 
Guards. Two of them are talking of the weapons they will 
use to do away with the reigning Prince Dimitri. One of 
them feels that it is a pity to kill such a young boy with one’s, 
own hands. He still wishes that the boy could be cleared out 
of the path by the finger of Heaven—a wish that ultimately 
comes to fruition. The ringleader of the faction (?OTT 
tells him that they must take the chance of killing him young, 
for he is the last of his dynasty ; if he is allowed to grow 
up and marry and have children, they would have to massacre 
a whole family to lay the way clear for Prince Karl. No 
reason for their disaffection with the reigning Prince and 
their affection for the other Prince is given—which suggests 
that it is not a popular revolt, it is simply a dynastic 
quarrel. But that precisely was the state of affairs in the 
Balkans on the eve of the First World War. All these 
point not only to the individual differences in the characters 

of-the conspirators, but also give us a subtle hint () 

as to how things are going to sort themselves out. They 
are prepared for the hour when the Andrieff Regiment has 
marched* out of the town. They think the Prince suspects 
them but that does not worry them—they are going to make a 
short shrift of the Prince. 

And then the Prince enters his antechamber. How; 
finely Munro has built up the situation and the moment— 
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when anything might happen. The Prince asks them to 
retire, which they do, but he knows that they will soon 
come back and kill him in cold blood. He is entrapped 

() and there is. nothing for him to do but. to 
await the inevitable. This is shown by his attitude ; seated 
at the table, he bows his head on his arms in an attitude of 

despair. 

Complication : The situation becomes complicated when 
Dr. Stronetz of the same Regiment foices his entry into the 
King's room by inventing a special c^ll to visit him on a 
matter of health. He is allowed to entei but not before he is 
made to part with his revolver. Dimitri welcomes him with 
a short laugh—they are friends. Their conversation reveals 
more about the situation—that the officers belonging to the 
Kranitzki Regiment and the Artillery are equally disaffected, 
and though the Andrieff Regiment is loyal to the Prince, it 
is marching out to camp and another Regiment, the Lonyadi, 
that - comes in to relieve it will take an hour to arrive. The 
Prince, for these three years since his coming to the throne 
at the age of fourteen, has been constantly watched and 
guarded against this moment and the moment has come and 
they have now caught him unawares. His weapons have 
been taken away from him one plea or another—and there is 
now no escape for him. The Prince says “They're not &■ > 
damned silly" as to let slip this opportunity. [ Are thev 
really so clever 1 ] Here is a moment of suspense fineiv 
worked up. The Prince is expecting the officers to break 
in any moment. 

Munro makes use of this piece of conversation to reveal 
the Prince's grasp of the situation, his cool and undisturbed 

self-control which astounds ( f%f*ircs ) his senior friend 

Dr. Stronetz, and also reveals the young Prince’s earnest love 
of life and his poetic sensibilities—his sportsmanlike habits 

—his love of travel, his cultural aspirations ( *TR^fw'*8rI^Uf1 ;. 

Altogether it gives us, in his own words, a picture of a 
marvellous young chap fit to be a King, and it increases the 
pity of it ail. It gives us incidentally a romantic picture of the. 
Balkan scene. The Prince has an imagination as also a sense 

of the grotesque ( flWHPTCTU). He pictures to his friend 
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Dr. Stronetz what the next morning scene is going to be—the 
scene of a fat stupid servant washing up a red stain in a comer* 
-he points to the corner. He has a hatred of death—and an 
-equal harted for all stupid and ugly things. [ And is it going 
to happen 1 Can Dr. Stronetz stop it ? ] 

Dr. Stronetz’s offer : Dr. Stronetz shrinks at the idea 
of such a death for his young friend. He offers him a phial 
-of poison which will kill him even before they can lay thei r 
violent hands on him. [ Will the Prince take the offer ?] 

The Prince's Resolution & Dr. Stronetz's second offer : 

The Prince is no coward. When he is sure to die, he 
■will prefer to die with an experience. The Prince rejects the 
offer. He will prefer to see his own death through, for he has 
never seen a man killed. Here is a romantic young boy in 
love with experience. It is not a morbid love for death but a 
kind of poetic love for the violence and the bloodiness of it all. 
Di. Stronetz is struck by the courage of the young Prince 
and he offers to die with him. “You can see two men killed 
while you are about it/ he says. The Prince does not accept 
the offer and asks him to leave him immediately as he hears 
the sound of the Andrieff Regiment marching out. They are 
already come and Dr. Stronetz is still in the room. [ What 
will he do now ?] 

Dr. Stronetz does a startling thing ; 

Dr. Stronetz, struck by an idea, tears open the Prince'se 
tunic and begins to examine him. As the officers enter,—hy 
commands them into silence and declares most solemnh 
that the Prince is not going to live for more than six days. 
For the officers the news is too good to be true. They ask the 
doctor if he has not made a mistake. As the latter says no, 
they whisper to each other and decides to wait for the finger 
of Heaven to remove the Prince, The Prince, in a pre 
tended collapse, asks them to withdraw, which they do. 

The young Prince, relieved of the chance of imminen 
-death, thanks Dr. Stronetz for his brilliant play-acting and 
then hopefully expects that, with the arrival of the Lonyadi 
the Kramtzki officers will not possibly dare to kill him. Dr. 
Stronetz in reply, tells him that he has not befooled the 
officers. He tells the Prince that the »dea was inspired by 'a 
took in the Prince's eyes, and has examination revealed 
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the Prince had really the symptoms () of a fatal heart 

disease and all that he told the officers was true. This is a 
cruel setback to both their hapes. This also takes the audience 
by surprise. What shock ! [What will the prince do now ?1 

The Prince finally resolves to die by poisoning him- 

belf r The Prince shows his courage. He says that Death 
has met him twice that evening^ and as it seems to be in 
earnest: he will not disappoint him. He will take the poison 
and die that evening. He tells Dr. Stronetz that he offered 
him a means of escape from a cruel death, a violent death at 
the hands of his officers. Let him now escape by the same- 
means from a crueller death—patiently waiting for death to 
come. He is proud of himself. He says he is a monarch, 
he won't be kept waiting by death. 

** This part of the conversation adds to the glory of the 
Prince's characters. His self-possession ( srfSRf’iR ) and hi<* 
acceptance of death are worthy of the bravest. 

Dr. Stronetz leaves the Prince with the phial, wrings his. 
hands, and rushes out of the room with his face hidden in his* 
arm. 

Th* End : Now it seems all is over but it is not really so. 
The dramatist gives it a fine twist, which lifts the end at once * 

into a superior kind of melodrama ( ) and pleases 

us while it saddens our hearts. 

It comes as a flash, 'Hie Prince is pouring out wine into 
a goblet apparently for himself. Suddenly he stops and calls 
the officers, who are on the other side of the door, and before 
they come in, he empties the contents of the poison phial 
into the wine bottle. As soon as they come in the Prince tells 
them telling them that when he must die, they must sink theii 
old differences in a cup of wine and drink to the health and 
long life of their future sovereign, Prince Karl They readily 
agree and the Prince serves the poisoned wine while keeping. 

a glass of it for himself. It is height of Machiavellianism ( 

livflffr) but the strange nobility underlying it makes it 
different. 

When Girnitza pys mock-compliment tOfthe Prince by 
saying that they will never serve a more gallant Prince than, 
his Royal Highness the Prince, with a grim humour, he tell*. 
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him that he wds speaking the truth ; surely they will never 
serve another prince, and he explains why : they have drunk 
poison and they are going to die with him. He tells him 
that he knew that they came to kill him—but it is a pity that 
they are forestalled and he is dying, but they too are dyim 
with him. He means to go into the next world at the hea3 
of his Kranitzki Guards like a true monarch. They all 

startle ( bWQ ). But it is too late. The poison has begun 

to work, and the officers fail down one after another. The 
Lonyadi Regiment is heard marching in. .It clicks with the 
moment of death. The Prince dies with a laugh, saying “Coi. 
Girnitza, I never thought death.could be.so amusing." 

The Characters : Although there is comparatively little 
scope for characterization, Munro has made maxim im use 
of the available scope. This one-act play is chiefly one of 
incidents but the characters are not neglected. The most 
important character is of course, that of Prince Dimitri. 
He is young and brave, is in love with life, nature and sports 
and the civilised arts, although he is not yet ripe for love. 
He is clever enough to detect the conspiracy and ultimately 

to befool ( C*W *ft s TT£ 5 T1 ) the conspirators. The most extra¬ 
ordinary feature of his character is conquest of the fear of 
death. 

Dr. Stronetz is a real friend of the Prince. He is intelli¬ 
gent, analytical, and resourceful. His chief characteristic is 
his love for the Prince. [ For a detailed study see'ahead. ] 

WtTOtTOl s H. H. Munro-* CTOl. The-Death-Trap (*^- 

i cstriM to 

TOtfroi *5*1 TOrrotf* *tar i 3i* wto* 

to cro to i faf* i 

cmfo to fro i TOtfron aarh 

TOC* C*, WWI ; TO 

fro to* <?r$ to* 

*t**tffa fTOtT* f%f* 

^i***ro fstftsw «prh •ft'ein *tc* i • 

cto c*tciM, fro to nfroc* 
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fEfa HtWhir ee »rfm wce hee i otn 

srfE TO HTOE TOT$ *TCE *&N1 ECft NtWE «Mt TTpf Hffrlto 

to H»rr« i eShi cwttot? Ntwawc*r—»fl^R wwrtir i 
fflrarawi ErfE cwtotE E&m Etwl ^nrtw torfo, fft 

ewe ^ ets c%fiRcw ^ aptf^Efo «rf^mr i 

«* Htfitor €WtH, E^[ bftWRI fifc* ^CEt? f$J .EWtH I fEf3| , 
to nfw? ^hThwh are* srtFTOE to to bto re (jrotw 
f^Prfar <irc ®t: d&twcw bto) HHfH5tcE$ ftora [ bto lC HlbH i 
croi ] i town , srtotm ^^n'e stonr *rt«N*i croftE ceiceh f% 
Wh i toi, torn, acEj^ft to}ce bfcj-fcwrto 

w srrWhr sh^wSe wz*$ tor^t ^nn i 

h? HttoRr c**r tofc «rTt^—'T oe, nctpt chtKh—■« 
fiFw tofor ceIchi et*j to $$ srrf^i cwi *i f^r i 

HtlfrElflhr toTTOn we art* i e^ ai^piM ^ti^r cf^i <NtNH 
to owe ntf%, to to *jto to to wfc h* ni1>cto 
ftew-s uni tow w i 

WtNW.E &*TftTOl I fc^ETHHl-WCN Sftol* fEHTO« tov 
N rtt? w tor torti ^to *mrfw wtn aro—Ettf ^rftnn 
Eimwi wto TOEto cw, <$*r <$$ ^rt^r ethi etH toce to 

Hi I Nto ETON TOT W, CWJT EtotE, Etwto $TO« TOE* 
CTO ftrE btl ; « CTOr-Hl^W fc*RT TO ^ITE C*H TO 

etotI TOrt hi i toi towi^ Etw ^prro toto? hen to 
E tfTE f»rolTO hhTte—eM w «*e htchn chTe i 

^NTO TOIH I f%lH ETON HW ^PmH, ETtff fin>6 WtlH ct 
^Etw Etm "TOR I ^KVSf ^Ef^H ^ HtHHtls# SEttEEl 
etst^t ; to (Rto. ffeft totw ot ^he^ ^nr *^?toR; w 

fEfn w fETE ♦TfTOH ^TtWrE ^tE C*f? I.dl^EI I 

[ EflEEl H**OE OrfEtE WC5 Hto[N I ] 

WJNtttE «t W#EE1 ff% I ,EtEl «SCTE TO CTO EEt*TC, to 
t%t% WltHH 4«R$ aiEl TO ETtTO W CHE ETO I <«EH HHf 
Wt:c#lTHWTO|TOHlfC%lTEWf%^EEtW^ ttNfW EtTOH ? ] 
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f^vtcwf to w) to kiw t jmz wi «rti 

wi $tm vr«rt*r$TO* TOifro^tm «Wfe, 

fcrorer iflwi, f&tcwv *fs *rr«TO*, Swrtffa 

*tf$m «rfwt *rt$ i ^wfrw? ^f¥s mm *ft»r cro m i ®t: 
c%ttro top «*fcl 3ft?tw ft* ftrasilcro, ti nftTOfeft 
W58 aitTOf *fT5 TO! ^jj *rtTOf?—ft*ntF? 
^sVf CK5T <5tr*ri i [ ^rtw ft wt*r ? ] 

*fl, ^rtw ft* ft**m?nr «ret* ar^-i ?n i [to f%f5| 

*»TO* ? ] 

faft w .asrM w tor i tor, foft c^tr^tffiR **rftl* 
ofc«R ft i *>to c?ro* fro* i *rt*5*r to ctoh $t: 

dsjtr*rcw i ftft tor, ^rtw vtTO c*r » 

1%ft froe $tr* *ro ft$s®r tor tot i [ aro» 

vtto $t*i $’to$ ft *tor ? ] 

w **pt arro i c^ttro *rp m *tor i 
f^rtrw? ftc* totoh, wfaa? to ^rtrw? flfoft^ ft*r? 
$r ^ nfWi **ro »htor i *tftro?n 'Brtrot *im $n *rt? 
?*tfTO TORT-TOR I faft C*W! TOR, C*F TO1 TO TO1 TO C*R I 

cfcttro vtm tor c*, f?tw sroir**! toc** > 

r%5fl C*ft StTC^R ?fl I C$tTTO Vtfwrft 

®tto i $r? *ri vrm ftrorro to to to i vri 

C*R I 

^ftRtivi tot Tf'eTO to to *trt c%ic^^to «rf%=m 
wtftnr TOR, ‘oSrttro, '«of? «rW cTOl *tftr?rrei cvi \’ [ mart's 
wtt ^?*rm ! Ritrett aartsitr*?? ctw artf^raR i] 

«<R ^:^r? *kw w, fW*f ^1 ^ ^rf%r i 

nfhn *pto fro fro#i c^w j »rfW nn«rf»rfTO¥ 

<^f% ftpro sfl i wfcl OTtsprt? n? ^nrtw • wts c%fr^wr^ fwt? 

?m®R, f^ wtroi fCT w? f^cro *n ? *a«r 

wr® ^*w to to^ i t%f^r «ts c^tr^tw 

^tci CTt cf f^f%lR^^rtr>f awr^TOferoi 

vt: cfcirwr ^wcro w» f^ror ftWi f^r» tm cutwrr 
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citFftcv Fm cnran i [ ft ? jnitrwflRpm*' wr 

c*tro mat i f^v^apfr wtot c^f¥r 

sfcrf? nRwfawr »iw wrcfhr jrtWfar mm i ] 

c»m$n : ^ u f *r«re farnrn *'nr stntoi w;? 

ft? c*rrr®r sn $t? ^rfwt^n c?r nr? «rw i fcfn vrm n*rm 
tot^ pcw ; w®r w $t? fp *re*tfire, wr'Stmnprmsi 
w?tiM w cure *rts ft i ^^rrsr wrtrrcr a*w 4W, <w 
sfitarc itwi ?ntn^r Trt&ntn f&cw i afantiran ^rertcw? 
Ft^ nttTO STI ; Vtfl Wt? <$*FW CWI WT I ^T9tW 
f^miWi *? 'sirrcr nfa ^rrs ftnw, «w tors nR toctw ^ 
cnn wi? ^y? itott wn w*m, utwfta #i? 
44it aanfwrff srl^nucw? n^fOTtror i 

^rt ®rt^®i *rrrwtfa itn $nr cto $1 cn? nflffcr ®1 
^rrw iwwita aw ^rin ftuf^ntr? 

*wcfa, fjrcr ^ir«rr c* w wi srtra tsi ^tIi'jt $t?rr& ntf? 1% i” St* 
Ff^ri? ntwir ffcfo spiff's i 'Stir facm ^nw-fy^uftsi 
^Pgretfto nt*farotr«rtT4 fw nr? cto i 

: tfvtwrtM* sf%«i-fiarc«nr *m ;ffac* 

tot ^^5# fr^rraw 5rrifcFi--?fcrtir nftp-nfriW 

srtHfatir $nntf *r i wfn *TtfcF?tir \<w\* fttWr ^ 

'st: ctew^i? ^f%aHl%3icn mt cFfonrrcsr, ^srr* 

Fto «r4t< f^3R ^s^tfr 'sdwtm sfkar? wwq nt^pr cwtr® 
c^tr^RfSr i 

f^irtw f?f^fas 4<w ^rtw—iwfw f^rttn fcf* 

*m*r?$ a*rfa$t<5R $us nttw ft, c»ifei 'Star orfr to, ?i sftat «m 
«r»t^s to i ntftrcffw *p®ics? ffcft fwnr i 'St? ynts 
ftm 4 ^ c* ^ cfn <wn ^m c^trm Wr? i w* ^rtw 
flfirfSf ^R-c«f^?—atff%^ nrfw, cwr^n, fwt? a^f^ns 'St? 
c*sr rsNPt n®rwi ^ ffer af^e 'Stir a?n «rfrfa i ^ 

Ffln? wsnr , arM «nr <mr?- wm i ** 

^ Ftfiffw «w Wr itro?frw^iifwtarti~ ' 
^prv -c5=nmr wrvi nwrni w? 
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ffcfa tlRVR, ^tr C^-nitfw C3W1 ?9\ C3 

rftror 3^«nt ^mn *rrrqrc » ?tw^?hr ^to? $w 

ftTOrc srf^roi 3>3ro m ^ ffcare i $1* ^rfort* c**R 

3TtW, C®5jf^ BftW C^<pK3t«f ; fsfa f^rfawtCTB 3«f1 

3*<R, PlW^»rt3 ^ttW3 TO1 3733 f2f, C3^Wre$ 

BTtW3 fttW3 5f^t?ft 3s't3 ffosR | 

'st: c4tfw ^3s*r ^rtwrltft 33 J—«w«f*[3 fir«i3 

5TWft3 %»R I $13 €t^P $1%, %3R3^ £f|wl, ’srf^r-fPTO 

3f$T53 C33R <TO3 &$, COT(ft &*Tf3 COT « 5f^t^f$3 Wfa <R$ I 

^ c^ts^r-wR ^wt3 * w* 5ftirt3«r ^ 33 , fa* swl* 31^3 1 
f%R5R «rj%5ftC3? ^ify ftafwri to airfa *rs3$3t#t, owi 
3#lC33 TO* 3^5$ l 313133$ *{33t®rt3* TOt 3*3T5 Tp€\ZW$ ^5 WSl 
^fm I $t3l ffc'HWCH$ 43*313 v5t^tT33 3*tt$, 3T13 43*3t3 ^33tCW3 
3Ptrw, $f%C3 33TW3 #l3*t3 W I 

The Character of Prince Dimitri : Prince Dimitri is the 
reigning Prince of Kedaria, an imaginary state'in the Balkans, 
and is therfore an imaginary character. He ascended the throne 
at the early age of fourteen and he is now seventeen. He lives 
in his castle ( or palace ) at Tzern, Prince Dimitri is the last 
descendant of his dynasty and is surrounded by enemies. 
There is a rival prince, Prince Karl, belonging to a different 
dynasty, and there is a faction in Kedaria, who are on his side. 
The" Karl-faction, which is headed by some officers of the 
Kranitzki Regiment, wants to do away with Prince Dimitri 
and place Karl on the throne. The artillery is also disaffected 
with Prince Dimitri. The two other regiments. The Andrieff 
Regiment'and the Lonyadi Regiment are loyal. The dramatist 
is silent about the exact reason why Prince Karl is preferred 
by the Kranitzki Regiment, or why the Artillery is disaffected 
with the reigning king. Perhaps the whole reason lies in the 

dynastic quarrels. Prince Karl must have been a shrewd ( <($ ) 

man and he must have taken advantage of Prince Dimitri's 
young age, and has won over the Kranitzki Regiment and the 
Artillery in*his favour. But it is not clear from the drama. 

{ So far this is modelled on the life and career of Prince 
Alexander, the young Prince of Serbia, who came to the throne 
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at an early age, his father being forced to abdicate the throne in 
his favour. He was murdered in 1903 before he was old 
enough, and the Austrian Government is suspected to have a 
hand in the murder and was in league with the palace 
conspirators. Prince Dimitri is modelled on prince Alexander. 
Prince Karl has no exact historical parallel, but the name is 
Austrian and it suggests that he is an Austrian. ] 

We have said that the Prince is not shrewd or intriguing by 
nature . But he is not unintelligent . He has, all along, suspected 
the presence of this secret hostility and has understood that a 
death-trap has been laid for him by the Kranitzki officers. But 

it is too late and he is prepared for the inevitable ( 

•rftrcfis ). He has the courage to see through it He remains 
calm and undisturbed. He is a man of wonderful self-possession . 
Dr. Stronetz, the Doctor of the Kranitzki Regiment, who is a 
senior friend of the Prince, comes to see him and in a few 
words the Prince makes him, understand the situation he is in. 
Dr. Stronetz is struck by the wonderful self-possession of the 
Prince, He says : 

"But this is awful 1 You sit there and talk as if it were a 
move in a chess game." 

Dr. Stronetz offers to giVe him a phial of poison, which 
will cause immediate death and save him from a violent one in 
the hands of his officers. But the Prince refuses to die by 
taking poison. He wants to see through his own death—and a 
violent death at that—for he has never seen anybody killed 
before. He wants to have the,experience. That makes him a 
romantic character with a streak of adventure in him. He can 

visualize ( ) the spectacle of his own death, 

and he is not afraid of it. 

His romantic nature has a positive side. He loves life 
tremendously—not as a wealthy prince of licentious habits 

(). He is possessed of a keen imaginative 

sensibility. He is almost a poet. He tells his friend Dr. 
Stronetz; 

"Oh Stronetz 1 if you knew how I hate death 1 Pm not a 
coward, but I do so want to live. Life is so horribly fascinating 
when one is young, and Pve tasted so little of it yet. Look out 
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of the window at that fairy land of mountains with the forest 
running up and down all over it. You can just see Grodvitz 
where I shot all last autumn, up there on the left, and far away 
beyond it all is Vienna. Were you ever in Vienna, Stronetz ? 
I've only been there once, and it seemed like a magic city to 
me. And there are other wonderful cities in the world that 
I’ve never seen.” 

The Prince is in love with, nature, as well as with 
the fashionable life lived in the cities. He is a gallant young 
man, who likes the outdoor life of sports and hunting. Perhaps 
he is attracted to the cultural life of Vienna ana not to the 

shallow fashions ( SfW ) of a city life. So it is not 

that he prefers death—or has a morbid love for death. He is 
just prepared to face the inevitable. He likes to die alone and 
rejects the offer of his friend to die with him. 

The real courage of the Prince is proved when he is told by 

Dr. Stronetz that the examination was not a fake ( ) but a 

real one, and his finding was that the Prince is going te die in 
six days. The Prince has just hoped that after Dr. Stronetz 
has successfully befooled the officers and got them out of the 
room, he may yet be saved, at least for this once, with the 
arrival of the Lonyadi Regiment in a few minutes’ time. 
There is a hope—but this hope is blasted by Dr, Stronetz when 
he reveals the truth. The Prince, who loves life intensely, 
docs not quail ('©IT ♦TfS'fll ) before this declaration. He regrets 
that his friend has saved him from a ‘cruel’ death only for him 
to die a crueller’ death. By a ’crueller’ death he means the 
waiting for death, knowing that death is sure to come. He 
wants to forestall death by taking the poison given by the 
Doctor. 

While planning his* own death he has the brilliant wit of 
planning it for his true loyal officers who planned his death. He 
bids adieu to Dr. Stronetz and asks his officers to drink with 
him the health of the future Prince and while drinking together 
the poisoned wine, he tells them they have been pojmied, 
because it is his intention to march at the head of his royal 
guards into the realm of death—he will abhor ( ^f®Tl ) to go 

singly like a poor soul* Here is the height of witty humour— 
grim humour though—for those tricky officers. So the intriguing 

( W W t it) officer* are outwitted < OCT CW) by oae 
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who is not intriguing by natuse. Even victims could not but 
admire the Prince’s nice performance. 

Prince Dimitri has deep love for his friend Dr. Stronez and 
a strong hatred of these disloyal officers. He dies with a laugh 
‘that he has done with these disgraceful traitors. 

"The Character of Dr. Stronetz : Dr. Stronetz is 
attached to the Kranitzki Regiment of Guards of the state of 
. Kedaria in the Balkans. He is an imaginary character as much 
as its ruler, the young Prince Dimitri is an imaginary character. 
Dr. Stronetz is faithful to the ruling Prince, a devoted 
friend and .admirer of him though he is pretty senior to him 
in age. Prince Dimitri is modelled on a real Prince, namely 
Prince Alexander of Serbia who was murdered young in 
1903 and he had a friendly doctor. Dr. Stronetz, is perhaps 
modelled on that friendly character. As far as this one-act 
play is concerned, Dr. Stronetz, who belongs to the Kranitzki 

Regiment of Guards, plays an important part in thwarting ( 

) the murderous plot of the three Kranitzki officers. 

Dr. Stronetz enters the Prince's ante-chamber without know¬ 
ing that the officers have set up a death-trap for the young 
Prince. Dr. Stronetz finds it difficult to enter ; he is held at 
the gate by the guards. However, he quickly invents a plea, 
namely that he has been sent for on a matter of health. He 
is divested of his revolver and allowed to go in. Dr. Stronetz. 
suspects that something is wrong and as soon as the Prince 
has said that he too has been divested of every weapon he 
possessed, he sounds the note of alarm. Then Prince Dimitri 
'ells him that is right—he is trapped. Dr. Stronetz is surprised 
5y the awful self-possession of the young Prince. He was 
always an admirer of the young Prince, but the manner the 
Prince tells him all about his own situation—imminent 
death at the hands of the gurads—almost overwhelms him 

- qnm ), He says : 

’’But this is awful ! you sit there and talk as if it were a 
move in a chess game” 

Dr. Stronetz also knows how deeply the young Prince is in 
love with life and how variously does he want to enjoy life. 
Dr. Stronetz begins to admire the Prince more and more. 

Dr. Stronetz has a logical mind—he does not make a fuss 
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C*rr®rc*t* ). With all his love for the young Prince, 

he knows he cannot save him and does not advise him to fly 
the place or to make any such attempt which is bound to fail. 
Dr. Stronetz advises him to choose a less painful and quicker 
death by self-poisoning, which will as well save him from the 

ingloriousness ( ) of being murdered by his own 

guards Dr. Stronetz suggests it only because he finds no 
alternative. 

Prince Dimitri does not take the phial of poison from his 
great sympathetic friend, for he will not use it. He will court 
violent death and see through it. This is more than Dr. 
Stronetz could expect. Dr. Stronetz declares that he will also 
die with the Prince the violent death ; he will not leave the 
place to let the Prince die alone. Dr. Stronetz conquers the 
fear of death and chooses to fall in with his young friend. This 
is more than what one can expect from a professional doctor— 
but Dr. Stronetz is a real friend. Here is a wonderful contrast 

{ ) Some military men are ready to kill the 

Prince and another military officer, who is a doctor, is ready 
to kill himself for the sake of his friend. 

They prepare to die as the band of the Andrieff Regiment 
marching out becomes fainter and fainter. They wait for 
death at any moment. And the military officers burst in. An 
idea strikes Dr. Stronetz and he sets to work immediately. 
He unfastens Dimitri’s tunic and begins to examine him. 
Already he said at the gate that he had been called on a 
matter of health so this falls in with his mission. * But the 
idea, as he says afterwards, was not wholly an inspiration. A 
look in Dimitri's eyes suggested it. The Prince suddenly 
developed a look which meant certain death in the course of 
a few days. Anyway military officers are spoofed, they retire 
on hearing from Dr. Stronetz that the Prince is to die in six 
days’ time. At least it saves the Prince from a violent death 
immediately. The Prince hopes that he can yet survive with 
the arrival of the Lonyadi Regiment which is loyal to him* 

This time Dr. Stronetz has to perform a heart-rending job. 
He declares that the examination was, after all, a real one and 
the findings were real and the Prince had really not more than 
six days to live. Dr, Stronetz can say it as a professional man, 
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but he cannot but feel how it will affect the young Prince, 
who just now expected to survive. n - 

Dr, Stronetz realizes his position. He feels himself as an 
instrument in the f hand of fate, that he must announce to the 
Prince his delayed but sure death. The young Prince tells him 
that he has only saved him from a ‘‘cruel" death—this waiting 
for death is more terrible than being killed then and there— 
and it .would have been over by this time—and he asks for 
the phial of poison, and Dr. Stronetz gives it to him most 
reluctantly. 

Dr. Stronetz has the experience of his life when the young 
Prince chooses to die before death comes, and he can only 
have the greatest honour for this brave young Prince. He 
wrings his hands in pain that he cannot save the Prince from 
the hands of fate, and rushes out of the room with his face 
hidden in his arms. , 

Dr. Stronetz has a keen professional mind and a witty sense 

•f situation, but he has also a tender personality 

and a loving heart that make him remarkable as a friend and 

as a man in atmosphere of faithlessness ( ) and 

treachery. 

The Character of the three Officers : The three 
officers, Col. Girnitza, Major Vontieff and Captain Shultz of 
the Kranitzki Regiment have patiently waited for an 
opportune hour tp despatch Prince Dimitri. They are stead¬ 
fast conspirators ( ), but the cause of their 

hatred of so lovely a Prince is apparently an irrational pre¬ 
judice against his dynasty. They arc tools in the hands of 
Prince Karl—who must be a shrewd man. These three 
officers have some difference amongst them. Captain Shultz 

S refers the revolver, while Col. Girnitza prefers the sword. 

lajor Vontieff is a milder man. He pities that the Prince 
is too young and he wishes that the Prince were cleared by 
the finger of God. 

They are clever enough to have caught the Prince unawa¬ 
res, ana the way they have divested the Prince of all his 
weapons and have guarded him against all aid from outside 

bespeaks ( OTtl ) of their shrewdness. But they 
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ate not above nervousness. Under such circumstances one 
naturally feels nervous. It must be due to nervousness that 
they come to believe in Dr. Stroneltz’s declaration. They 
take to his words as they brought them relief. The idea of 
Major Vontieff that God's finger may do it revived in their 
heads—and they saw in Dr. Stronetz’s declaration a hint of 
God's finger at work. And then, Dr. Stronetz belonged to 
their own Regiment. Any way they retreated leaving it 
to God. 

But they are fated to die. They know that the Prince 
suspects them, but they cannot conceive of the idea that 
the Prince might trap them. Thus they are twice befooled. 
They speak mockingly of the Prince, that they will never 
serve a more gallant Prince than His Royal Highness and 
it proves to be too true for them. They are outwitted 

( ®nstnr C?£? ) by the young Prince and they die with 

him by drinking the same poisoned wine with him at the 
same hour, which is a few minutes past 10 p. m. that evenmg. 

SprsnyF toft? sto g c^*rtft?t? toft *rtas mw? 

to?? ; to 4*5 to' \ 

to ?in? w wt?fat? ^ TOfatftfl? ret? 

^5*t? ftr? toftre tsro c?re >rf?c? c*r?t? v&tos 
to i #tftt?fo to 3 ?! os re? SR9T5R ifmw, re? c? 

cunwrw sytre? to? ftto, to?? w?? 

srttre q t? l c ? ? *rf?i? to s? ft 1 tow ynrtv ?st®r* 
are ^ ?rft toft? «n ??r? to 

m c?Ft^r *K*nre ftrw? cfe? ftro c*rc?cs?, to 
tot ?Ttnt? ?tfrre nto? TO ?? ft 1 

toft tow tor? ?i, to ^TOPFtit 

ftOT? ?1 ; to **t? ^ft? TO? to ?1 I **t? ftTOS C? C?tn? 
TOti wfti to fcc&to w ftft c*rc?toi?, to aeifttos 
srttoft ?t?to <TO?1 c? w*t? tore w c*it#i 

wPe to c«rc?ftre? i w? ?? to ?r? toto, «1$ 
torft ntoto w* to. &ws TOrftre ?1 ** wp ?rr?f- 
mm ^4 w*ti??; to, tostt? to 
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ws mv i, ^rat aprfsrcnfo wtvti 

rittcwr; ^tir *rcw c*wi cw to* 

<w <5rr*ra w* frftfro a*ffe* w wmr® nfatro, w 

f^G <tot^ sro ctcto jtoiwi $$ *iwto era i. 

. ^rotw ftftfaw ^tto &$ i to* f^rro -jpp fra arft- 
■*k*Tot EnfaTTOrc® fr i ss^ta 

^t^fTO* sf^TO *ff%TO ntGEl ElE I <«$**& *Tte£<TO 

ftc* ^rtra **m fjy sn to cw« *to *t: c%tc?rcw: $tw 

«f*rf% $to$ fro fra Fftr^R, Tpnrtw \si rarmrm ^rtcto i 
3[WttW3 ‘fit ^SRfOT - ! tf%rar?T f$f* C^R (RfTOtW twratS 
fc*r?r to i ffefSt to ^ero in, f*i wfara RsPr 

I $T3 ^ ^tTO«W® TOTO«TCTO TOTITO ffcrrft ^TOtart? 
c*m to, to ^ to affro af* * =rt«rfito wfacro 
*rc^f*i «ffe *n§ta i >rt^ f%ft, crorf^r!, 
»tftf <jrf^ertn, from —-to fa nznt $t? «rt^«i fro i *T$ 
fr fR, crafero affro cara *rt^rro ral ftra t 
foi frofro ^mtrsG $m to f^r *n i fisfa af 

*t$ wro — 1 “cfcftTOB?;! ^ afw mra fjiras 
*tfa ** ^®n a*f* i wtfsr =&, foi *tf3r eta? atra Ff$ I 

w*i aipr dftro ^s ; w^s ! win ^Urro sram 

ETfft ^ crafe i” 

frottanr win® nfaro ntTOi am a*rc ®tvm cfctrow; 

$ica* w»r ca ^aatcw* TOtoi wz g cw c^ f^f^ 

iiti ii f^cro 5Jr*ut *rtai i c%t^^w: toh cVNro 
^t^rfw crorfpnr tnr jr%?r ^TOfrw? wW 

wfiw cn ^ntn c^t«r to ctre ^trro, ^t?«i vz*n$ 

^r? frois c^rtlrotf? ^ifrot i f^E dMzrownr ^«n 

c% CTO TOt*rt§^G ETTO «(t^ ^1 I 

*n iw t%»r wzn ojto ^tr^p arm wnzn, wvn m fjj 

win# i f%f^ to fro ^r?r c^imcsr^,—stviti? otgei 

mnt Wt f^^5 TOjre TOlft^T tocto i 

^rotw ^ c^kr»r i d ^rf^rnm 
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to* wn ws cOTto fto tow stf to *Rciw 
4*c$ wiiwji w i towe fto ^nr ot r^toifr tot tos fr t 
ton* cw arc* ot wa*t#lc*ra$ fto * E it<r to 
*Rc*r i <*fri ^wttw aw ^fet nto* \ tofoto vr *rft 
*OTra fto « to otf to toto i wTOttow w 

f i>c*to -tot f%f% c *rt F«rf*to tos *^rftow otf tot *ri 

*tto®H, to <fl$ *<fl toW *OT OTfPS fto I 

iwtcw* to tostr-awto ato *—fr wwtolw *trc to 
stfrtf** aflrstJr i tortwtF* Jpwto*cw $$ rttorR 
^rtfvsrs asp-tocw p ato *c* i 

to riftwswif Ffsrar : to ctorOT; rtf lff fa 

OT f& f<tw? COT WPT *TC«T& W | to fefSf 
I^rrwt *?fsrc *© flbsfr I apttof* *tf$^hr ^rfwsrw 
*r«f <ot cwt? *tcw $t? f#s\ ^rgr^i-srr i 
cto^rcrw *to to ?n i $?tow tore c* 

tol OTto <pt tore toreR n f*s£ i ^wrfcw* 
ot cwi *ot ot f%f5f toi cat^ra, f*r to otr or*n 
to, ot $*r to <«*ih asret* i fto a*flm w*r, ^wtw 
tort $tre cot* atfesro to?j n#t*i *wft w* i to are* 
'STtOTtft CW C*8*1 ?a I '^WTCW* *tre JR afcn to fto ^*c«r 
re, ^Rtw ^T* s tre arerea i |**tre* *t*F4 srRprrea 
to %a* toencre m\ cjrcF car, feta ^ (^r , 

Ft: dttreOT* totOTi fw^ i fto c^»r 

^c^rtoR (R ^j-^*i«f c«ot* (tocF vi«?n ti ntf^iCF ^tNs?n ^r(rf? 
arv JT5R i c*RPPv c^t^ to fto ?n i 

fstc«ra^ a^ftcw? cttF ^»i“Ji'®ic^ ^tot? 

ynrtto to cot ^Bftwwi i 

IWft to c%trR^rw^r c«ic?p to ^rft^R 
*WR, w C%tr5Tt^: totC®R f%fsr to* C*C9T TTTO R1, ^r# 
OTF f^to ^^rc* *oth i cSiR^c^r art? 

OTt^i i apitorf* rtllto *n? *c^*^t ^<r 

^5ii *fot wot to, to tomf?tol«ia?4*'aRTitoft»s 
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Mjfw vtro $ttv firoti wv # mwmi TO to mvcm 

vac® 'srfan^—^? m^jm miitohcmi m$ vrtav mTO 
WHhimm i 

miTOv v*fatTOi mmm fnrtm mr am wm, vmm 
vim cTOl cwTO wmt$ cfctrwr; $TO^[f%M c^tnr fwfrw* 
TOi*rTOf toc v tom tocto i fTO ctomi tocto ^wtcro 
mTOmm mcmj 1 MtTOv vfotfrart cvrvi to m, toi tot* 
MtTO m 1 frarrrTO mcm mTO toi wm ^fv fTO MMfm to 

cku cmcmm 1 fro dttcMw: mto M^ifvv w $wt$M to w»r 

cm TOtw mTO to TOfroi to to tor i mto fro tom 
fro yrstf TO TO cto fror fafer cro frorc 1 cTOrcw: 
^TOR fTO fMMfVM TO5 MV M3MVM WH TO I 

fTO M$ CMtM TOQ TO TO CWMl fifa fiTOl SfSM I *[MTOCV 

TOtcv ntTOR *n, m$ TOvcn fTO TO crovtcv tocvm, ^ vtrv 
cro f%fM icfc c^fro ctor mm cmcv 1 
MrfartM to mvtort TOMtwrtr vt: cikMwa MtvMffi c 

VTlwmW caw VMM—TOV MV TOMIMtMT TO VR ffclR Ml 
MtfrtV I 

vc 4 m fn?f*KV, cwa vtfcirv *** vrtc*&M ^iw t aFtfM<Mfv 
Mtfe% m$ TOmt? few ifev ^mmtv TO-mm tow nR?v f%m < 

Vtm ^Rtw feftftre fvTO V$MR CMtM CMTO VtMM ^Rf v4l TO 
Ml I TO *M Vt*T-MM TOMtfTO^ Mfrl MMM MRR I MV$ TOiV- 
MtMCM TO1 TO TO© M$ f®MVRM MtMJ nttfvj WJ Wl TO I 
gvw; TO flrvvTO toto vro, TO^m<mi varrrfa *re*»r vnr TO 
v#rv; fv$iM mmm vstm, cm m® miM** ^mtocv TO mtcv $vn 
vartfri *tmmt varci mi 1 , 

Mart TOwm mcmm> mm* m cvfacv ^mtocv TOm vr 

MMMVtR from TOTO MCM CVCMR TO® fTO TOQ MtTOl TO 

vicv Ml *rtnre 1 v^e vtarl fvv mm vttc? ^kv TOsf%, 
Vt$ Mts C%tCMW MMM TOtCMM CM ^MTO TO tlMCMM MC<(T TO1 
Mim, vmm TO1 vttv feTO vcar cmm TO cmm i Mlcvt TO 
MTO TO cro *to TOi mm cmcv cmTO cmm i 
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fasten? toi orw to ^uttwi i yruw 

vtm IwrR ^Iro wtcti ms itf tot ftro w tor i 

Title: The DtaMrap~w*R[ $t? i A 'trap' is a 
contrivance ( ) or a snare ( ) to catch small or big 

game ( animal) ; it also means a conspiracy ( or an intellectual 
snare ) to catch hold of a certain person or persons. In this 
one-act play the word ‘trap’ has been used in the sense of a 
conspiracy or an intellectual snare, and the intention is to 
cause death to the Prince of Kedaria ; so it is called ‘The 
Death-Trap’. The ‘death-tr ap' was lard by several officers of 
the Kranitzki Regiment of Guards. But as it often happens, 

the 'Death-trap' intended for the Prince, recoils upon ( 1*tl 

»fi«l ) the conspirators, so that they, too, die along with the 
Prince. It appears that Death itself is active over the place 
and has laid down the trap for the four, the Prince and his 
three disloyal officers. So the title has a double meaning. 

[ wt*[ *1 is *1 fro faro 

TO I wft w6s TOW TO I 'fit 'fi^tf^rTO <fit 

fipSrtr tow toht i cwrfitti itm 

ifrtiti to i. c*nt 

Mm «fit win frroi'te «ni mr i UTO Ctm, itwt? TO 
£ Sffwifl nf*TO i ifcrl cwtti irtcs, lira to 

n trot or c*rrafi®r—<fiit cit itsn top# 
fwHWH ^rfroti, toto <rcn mr i istffa fro c?tot ito 
*i iiit TOfwti frotrofi? 13 

Notes, Explanations, Reference, etc. 

Lines 1—15 [ Thb Dbath-Trap .L Door in centre. 1 

T tap —animal-catching, apparatus or device ; I The 
Death-Trap— a plot to cause the death of someone ; TOT*l~#tT 
nm ifctm mi i 

Characters —persons in ( a novel or ) a play ; (\fisrflR) •Ttt^TO 

M TO (srff^jsi) \ 

Reigning—ruling ; *rf?R TOHR TO I Prince— (here) sovere¬ 
ign ; 11*1 f N. B. Besides some male member of a royal 
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family (^ftw), the term is also applied to the ruler of « 
feudatory State. But there is nothing in this play to suggest 
that Ifedaria (an imaginary State no doubt) is feudally 
subject to an Emperor. Prince El 

; ET+E-tflE* Epf *CETO1 TON-EfWE < to 

UHR f^FfST El CETES 5}£T E*E1 CEF3 •ftCET CE, 

C EF ffflWM ( ETW Erfafto EtWT ) CETO1 Eanr^E I Dimitri 
—(the) reigning prince of Kedaria—CQWtftwft NfFFNtift TO! 
tofa i 

Officers —functionaries ; holders of authority in the army 
etc.; Erffctfirai ; <7Rm E*ET? Tim TO E*E1 

IfCSCN t Regiment —permanent unit of army consisting of several 
battalions or troops or companies ; ETti? f% 3^*f, 

EIT CE^t^Tf^ fto (TRtETfE^E 4E*fi> H9f i Guards —soldiers 
protecting a place or a person or persons ; Ef^T*! i Regiment 
of Guards**-*^* ifWl i N. B. TheJKranitzki Regiment guar¬ 
ded the Prince’s palace-fort ; astf^EwfE* Et®rtE S^t’SECE'E 

fiJETO to i Dr. Stronetz, Col. GirnitZa, Major Vonticff, 
Captain Shultz were officers of the palace guards ; 'St^FtE 
cfcirw, E*to f*R[tori, am E*to*p, 

jtottota 3ft Tf i Colonel, Major, Captain TOto 

Ettofas EPW to WE E? I TOlE STTO 

feto^E* i to to EPJtn^to, mi twrff? 

e^m i eke e^to Ettoire at torra ceto tto ce$» 

*rt*rto Etft^to 4p m4ttn cEtfrt^fc «a to Eire—Field- 

Marshal, General, Lieutenant-Genral Major-General, 
Brigadier, Colonel, Lieutenant, Colonel Major, Captain 
Lieutenant, Second Lieutenant. 

Scene—the hangings, etc., used in dressing up the stage ; 
yani? | Ante-chamber —a smaller room by the side of a larger 
one ; TOto ; rettEl EE EKE* ^FVS TO ETtEE CE Cft> E*EF 
EtE EEE CEre ?E i Castle —building designed to serve as both 
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residence and fortress ; i Trem—vft ( **!!» *flrw *f3ff, 

CW&314 TOntf!) I 

Time—Vf* • The Present Day—( wtftt =nf5^PtH 
** TO TOtelft ) i artl^tft *ft<s ** ft** to** 

c* 1 TO ftre i sstf* ( *** 8 -^) srtRR ?? ft* to 

*»jto <5*toi croitro csrcrot fs»i—®<rm: .i-sttwfl 

<Rt m*rafrop *ftnrt* ^ *tfVn Rt*ro $*ra aro-fawirw aw^t* 
?w I 

The scene opens — the incidents the scene deals with occur ; 
*rrs C* s fr qu a ft VI W ***!♦ About ten o'clock in the 

evening—Rifs ?*riM rTTO i N. B. ^W&tos cw *RTt*R«l 
«Tf RR1 (sunset to bedtime ) TOT evening 

(*wttto) \ 

' Stage Direction.: srttfHR ft wilt ** 

ftnr toto i vrwitt =rt^ «rfs*re rsri *tto to* $ft«ri«RR i 
Antechamber—’TOfWl WR R’n i Rather —more truly ; Rlt » 
Sparsely —scatteredly. Sparsely furnished— decked with a few 
pieces of furniture only ; WW **1* 4fS vnrvfc 

WMWM Rftnv I Rather sparsely furnished —as a more 
accurate description the author says that the room (the ante 
chamber) is not gorgeously decked with many pieces ot 
furniture ; RRt TOtovir* TOav, vfft Ranr atrtf efati *»icv fl 
OT vttv TOTOTOR RtW i Some rugs o/ Balkan 
manufacture —The Balkan countries are famous for the 
manufacture of rugs from sheepwool. A number of them are 
hanging on the walls—R®HRfa ^R*T CTOftRf 

ItaiWI RtTO i A narrow table in (the ) centre of the rooai— 
TOR cfrftvj—cfrft*j£l •nrtifr i Another table— 

RTTRS AR$> C$ft^ aitCW—'TO $*1R TOR C^IV*f dRt nH*IR RfWtCHl 
fSTO i Goblets— wine cups ; TO*$ai i Near (the) window, 
R—it*wfl>R TO ffc^R ffflWl ^» Seme high 
faked chairs—minfri fafoTOI C*TO1 i Set here and there, 

n 
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«ic—«r?r nc4t vs«rfr^ c*rattN OTtT«c»n ntvi—NtHr^i ntcn «rrv! 

I Tiled Move, L —a stove which is shut from top by tile ; 
*nr?r *rc«o«rtr^ sesre fct$c*r Ntwfai ^rtot^r nw 

Ntsi i Door in (the) centre —NtoNtTN 
mi i 

N. B. It should be noted that the* stage-directions are 
brief and not always quite grammatical. fT*irs 3^ CN, N* 
cj'awi ottw s§t$ ?rr^c c rsr few cto f»ii 

Lines 16*41 : [Girnitza, Vontieff..by our hands.] 

Gist ! The three conspirators, Girnitza, Vontieff and 
Shultz, have assembled in an ante-chamber in Prince Dimitri's 
castle at Tzern. Girnitza thinks that the Prince suspects that 
they are planning to kill him and place Prince Karl on the 
throne of Kedaria. Shultz in reply says that, as they are going 

to murder him in half an hour's time, it matters little ( 

sflN «Tl ) whether he has any suspicion of the plot or not. 

Girnitza asserts that as soon as the AndriefT Regiment has 
marched out of the town, they would fall upon him with their 
weapons. Shultz draws his revolver from the case and says he 
prefers shooting the Prince down. Girnitza prefers to despatch 
him with a stroke of his sword, which he half draws from the 
sheath. Vontieff, though not unwilling to proceted with the 
business, regrets that they have got to lay their violent hands 
upon so young a person. He would that the Prince were a 
grown-up man. Girnitza points out to‘him that, if the Prince 
were a grown-up man and had a family, their task would be 
more difficult, as then they would have to despatch his heirs 
also before laying the way clear for Prince Karl. Vontieff, 
however, wishes the Prince were cleared out of their path by 
the finger of Heaven rather than by their hands. 

Ntit# s ^w, syt w i f t 

4* nttfar* wro scntn i 
ftro ff% TOT* Cf Wtfl 4 > C! 

C^WlRflU N>rlr»FT¥; yjtw sc* 

NTtN NUT* WfNtNI 
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mm* =ri » W, to wit* 

1 ®tn fvim $*rs ^rTfara to* i ypw to firotT 
TO to *q& c*w wt$ c*f% w tot \ 

fftrc[f5wi to ^sjtgr cro TOrTOTOr$t«T 

wrtf?? *rf*tre f *m*>' *Pr * ^ i Wfcw 4 ^icw wra 

sn f’C9T8, 3s* thr ctfWl^nrr «rw 

«^s?l TOTOns fro; ^■sjtOT wr s’ir ®tc^n ^» fnsff^wl 
to** ^fro fw<^r c* TO 5 '^ to *rst^RTO TOre 

wr tew ^irTO n* ^ $?TO toj TOto ^ ^f 3T5 $*$ aa^ti 
c^n^i nf?*T?re$ 1 &fQ **Staw *c$, tosi to?? TO tewt?? 
•f ire ?*?i? *T?re fTOt*r ?to to ere ssr? ?s &m\ ?* 1 

Notes, etc. I Are talking together —are holding a conversa¬ 
tion amongst themselves ; <5^3 ?-«JtTf&1 1 Curtain —cloth 

suspended .as screen ; *T?1 ; ?TO?H 1 Curtain rises —?TOftPl 

’^TQlc'R ^>in if’-sj 1 Girnitza, Vontieff and Shultz .as curtain 

rises —refw §reiTO? W t C?«ri CW tefl[fwrl f 

*p*Stcw, ^was -<r-wr^i i 

Suspects —had a doubt ; 1 The prince . 

something —3jTO f^| ?s?re*? i Manner-— behaviour ; 

?T?TO ; stTOR 1 lean see manner—'®rtf? ^T? FtWP «1 

mre *rtf§5 1 

Let him : suspect— fisfa C*f TO I He’ll knou^He 

will know—-fTO TOre nt?W < For certain—assuredly ; 
fTOre^TO 1 In half an hour's time— <Brtw&1 >TTO? -src^T 1* He'll 

&now . half an hours time—atfwM *TTO? sjrTO fTO 

•^’C? Wl*TT5 TiiiC^R 1 N. B. The plotters are going t q kill him 
an-half an hour. Why this interval ? The next sentence 

•Selections (revised first edition)-^ , ®rttw in 'half an hours' 
time. CTfrl 1 *fftTO «STO ^TO! Selections OTO Passage 
<3pr fta? *51 Punctuate ?*?re *Hft ?? t c? CTO ?? TOT Selec¬ 
tions-^ cwf? TO* cprB Pwwf ft»r *fl 1 - 
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makes that clear. WFtwfflrf ww*5t? tot! ft? atw toc? 
wm i farm cro ? tort totc?! ?i TO?t? to i 
The moment —c? I Has marched out of the town— 

TO (wfa (W TO ^S’c? c?fa? CTO ( TO? ) t Ready—prepared 
<WT3 t The moment. ready for him—C? 

TO to cw cTOnrTO? TOnrt ft? to bsft 

TO*?, fCT ??? i N. B. This is because the Andrietf 
Regiment is loyal to Prince Dimitri, and may rise in revolt 
if he is murdered in his palace, 4? ?>t?«l *’? f TOP 

ftfaar? «ff% ; ftr?* ft? arntc? ?*?i $'t? faTO 
lt?i 

Drawing—pulling out; cto TOT <P’r? i Case—bag or 
sheath ; C*tfi> 41 i Drawing (his) revolver from (the) case— 
C*ffi> CTO f^SSRTt? cfo? TO To? I N. B. The direction is in> 
brief, hence the omission of certain words. Aiming—point¬ 
ing ; fw 3>’C? i Imaginary —fictitious ; * 

Drawing revolver . imaginary person—c 9 ^ CTO* f?’5®rTO cta= 

TO ^’v$, ti ^ TOtfa*> ?ifer aff ^p*ft to i N. B.. The 
imaginary person here is, of course, none other than Prince 
Dimitri. ??lc? ^TO Warfas TO1 TO 

?! I 

And then— i.e., after the Andrieff Regiment has left the 
town; TOTOn?,'^tTO-?tft^ TO W? ?*?1? ?? i Shrift — 
shriving, i. e., giving absolution of ecclesiastical declaration of 
forgiveness of sins ; *ft*fCTOC?3 cTO*f1 i Short shrift—a smalt 
interval between confession and forgiveness of sins ; *Tt*M?fTOP 

TOT JftTOT TO?? ?J?TO I N. B. Shrift is 

now-a-days used only in short shrift , which expression has 
ironically come to mean ‘a short time between' indict¬ 
ment and punishment’, Shrift TOFTO CTO? short 

drift TOdtnrt toto toi TOs TO? i v TOtf? wt on 
TO? 4TO ?TO TO »?*tfaTO 'CTOtCim'TO fNtpIV 
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arc*rr jpinr* wfa cmtrTO TOfl— 1 w f wfe wr 

®n wffcftTO, om W 

W* jjfr fft ctotIi Royal Highness —***1 *t Wf art* » 

N.B. In European society a King is formally addressed * 
'Your Majesty', a prince is addressed 'Your Highness* 
or 'Your Royal Highness’. We don’t have similar conven¬ 
tions ; mere ‘Maharaj’, 'Kumar', etc. are enough in our 

society. WtCW ^rtBftr^F *RW*R to 'Your 

Majesty' ‘Your Highness' ^ 'Your Royal 

Highness’ i smrtm CW F»r 'TOfatW', ‘^mr, efe TO* 

i And then . short shrift for your Royal High- 

mess—that is to say, when the Andrieff Regiment has left 
the capital, Shultz would shoot down the Prince with all 
-oath. The Prince would have little time to defend himself; 

Shultz 

, ©f% *rrr? erotift ?pTO cwk *, ^pm 
WWrai* cw»t9 TOrt *n i N. B. Shultz seems to be 
beside himself with rage. He is a blood-thirsty person. 
-Shultz c*h c?inr fry i c*r 

31TTO <3f fe? I I don't think—wavs TO 5fj i Astray- 

out of the right way ; I I don’t think .go astray—* 

revolver contains several bullets. Shultz thinks that as he will 
begin to shoot, the Prince would try to dodge the bullet* 
.that will come out in quick succession, and if one or two of 
them miss the Prince, a few others will surely hit hint. 

WTOWTl Ufa tfTTO I Shultz-TO fWfa C* 

« wto gprtBr w-Jit TOfa toito, fcw 

^ra, w&TOnrt WTO i 
Favourite —habitually preferred ; I Weapon —TO t 

A favourite weapon —faif TO » Of mine—(double possessive) 
WTO i Shall finish— shall bring to an end ; CTO TO* * Tfce 
Job— the job or work of doing away with the Prince. Scabbard 
—the case for the sword ; TO*tfTO TO i With a click—VUlftf 
WCTO WIJ of fWTO TO* fSP? WOT TOffrt TOT TO I 
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Shall do for him—shall do what is needful for him, that 
is, i shall kill him, Tl fW SH *rl 

> Right enough—without doubt ; 1 Pity— 

-regrettable fact ; nfrotrn? f*TC?T ? It’s a pity— it is pitiable ; 
nf^strn? f^? l Such a boy —so young of age. Though 
—that is, in spite of our wishing it *, 'CTfHHI 51$ Til A 
grown wum —an adult ; C^TI^ » To deal u/ith—to tackle 
like a real opponent ; afwfar CTfTlfom 

W 1 * 

Chance —opportunity ; i When we can find it —when* 

we find it come to us ; 1 Grown men —adults- 

Breed — beget ; swi*rR <PTT I Heirs — persons entitled to pro¬ 
perty, rank, etc. ; \ Breed heirs —beget* children* 

who will lay claim to their father’s place, position, property- 
etc. ; TOfa t| ePOTfa to i Massacre —make too 

many murders ; <3 rc^ZQ ^sri Wt, Tl «TO*T3 j When 

we've killed , etc.—or when we have killed etc. (Note the use 

•* 

of the present perfect tense to indicate near future). 
fftrfTO 5ffTf\5 

» Dynasty —the royal family or branch to which 
prince Dimitri belongs. The name of the dynasty is not 
given. The last of the dynasty —the last person (or scion) living 
at that time ( CTO ) i Laid the way clear for —made 

out a clear way for ; *lf**1? TUTflfta *f«f TTi i Brood 
Iwnily or dynasty; J f' ) Ti [from breed (vb.;] Le/t—; 

i Our good Karl —The Kranitzki Regimerk, at least 
their officers, are in favour of Prince Karl who belonged to 
another dynasty. Hence they speak of him as “good Karl*- 
This is after all a dynasty quarrel. The word ‘good’ be¬ 
fore Karl does not mean that Karl is really a good Prince- 
hud Dimitri is a 'bad One. It merely bespeaks of their 
partisan spirit ( wftl M&tPSV* ). 
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Win—secure; *ItB V?11 Throne—royal seat; elw^le 
ftWR i Still —in spite of the fact that we are going fo take the 
chance to kill him ; VfG WtWl CT Vtl W ** 
df? 4 ! Tff^S i The boy— namely, the young Prince Dimitri. 

Could be cleared out —could be removed from the path-of 
Prince Karl. By the finger of Heavem— by the hand of God ; by 

some supernatural intervention ; WfltWS I 

Note : Some such thing actually happens in the play. The 
Prince dues not at their hands but by his self-poisoning to avoid 
death from a heart disease that is to take him away in six days' 
time. But the Prince alone does not die, the officers also die 

the same death with him. f$% C*R 

vfa i ?i®n to? front* *n , $r$san 

s^ren roil ws ntr?—Sfacro 
**, near wc? ^♦prffiw 

*** i 

[ The expression ‘The finger of Heaven’ reminds us of the 
finger on the wall that writes the doom of Balthazar, the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar. ] 

Expl: Vontieff: Ok, tee skaU do. . with . ^ [Line* 30-3® 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro’s one-act play, 
The Death-Trap. 

These words are said by Major Vontieff, one of the three 
treacherous military officers of the Kramtzki Regiment, wbo 
plan to kill the reigning Prince of Kedaria. 

Major Vontieff talks third. Col. Girnitza and Captain 
Shultz have already talked of their respective favourite weapons 
with which they want to kill Prince Dimitri. Shultz will use 
the revolver. Girnitza prefers the sword. Major Vontieff does 
not bother ( *ffalC65 *1 ) about the weapons they would 
use. He does not mention what weapon he will use himself. 
He is sure that they are going to do away with the Prince— 
whether with a revolver or with a sword. But he is bothered 
about his age. He wishes'that the Prince were older—a grown¬ 
up man, Killing a grown-up man Seems to him a less cruel job. 

Any way, this man, Major Vontieff, is a softer man than 
either Col Girnitza or Captain Shultz. Below his military tunic 
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(C414T1 ) there is a fatherly heart that feels fox the 
Prmoe'a young boyish age. 

man : ertnrtw H. H. Munro ftW «reif*4i 
Hk Death-Trap ( infill ) C4T4 $fl4 l 

.*$44W»ri4flTO cuwi y star y, 3Ftf4Wfc 418 % f^w«i . 

I Hwiwwmi n^ere i vm ftwww cietfam 43 ^ rwi 

. ^ • 

fSRl 44411 4f41 4111 

4K*4 «S4t J*WT y %*W& 4*41 4#ifa4 <4f5[ Wf 

ftar itwrr* ft*rm *ic4i jsnw; ffwiwini fajiNrcti 

wttftf ♦nnt^t i C 4 wi WltitF 4 ti«nr *«ri 444; dt «rar 4*4411 

fit, vi f5pnr C4 c4ir&t mi 4tmF «ti 41 1 C4 c^tr^n m 8n$ 
4tW 4*14 *Ttn I 4t4 4C4 4f4F41tWtf414^144 44 I ItWtl 4*4 
C44t 4t4 414 4S4 C4tC41 444 $444 4t4 4144 41 l C44 
414 4jf#C4 *4T1 Wtl 4t4T Wtt4 4JT4^ 44 I 

4tt 4*4» «st 4lf^% 4C4 4^ 4T1 fl4 I W*T4 ^ 5ft<* 

C4T4 4t^4 4411 

Expl. : Vontieff: OK, I knots this. hands , [Lines 39-41} 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro's The Death-Trap. 
f$ece Major Vontieff, one of the three conspiring military 
attests of the Kranitzki Regiment, speaks. 

The three officers have planned to do away with Prince 
Dimitri of Kedaria. 

Major Vontieff seems to have taken pity on the young 
Prince because of his tender age. He wishes the Prince, 
who came to the throne as a boy of fourteen and is now 
only seventeen years of age, were an older man ; then he • 
could have done the thing with little remorse (<4^41541), 

Any way they must take their chance. He realizes the justi¬ 
fication of an immediate actioft as Col. Girnitza points out 
to him that if the young Prince were allowed to grow up, he 
would marry and beget children, and then they, would have 
to massacre the whole family to make the way dear fdr 
Prince Karl. So they must do it now. 

While agreeing with CoL Girnitza that the Prince should 
he cleared out immediately, he wishes that the clearing 
were done by the finger of Ged, that is, by natural or super- 
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natural intervciition, and not by dick own hand?. Major 
Vontien hesitated to spill the blood, of the Prince who waa ao 
young, but he would not mind if he died a natural death at 
God’s bidding. He will then have no qualms of conscince. 

s wtrsn^T H. H. Munro fW*w The Death* 

Trap ( ^ cw 1 

at ntfe f & m w fire ft ff 

awwe 1 ^r*r otw? i ojw* fti 

wtr<r TOrftww, wttl HWI & t 

^nr areiten itwtw 4 ? ^’r® ffaw ftn? stn- 
¥twi 49 fait* 4RT44, TOnt * 14 — 9 * 4 : 

44*1 ??t rnr ^®*r cnm 44itr4 41 

^4?rw 4trTO n«f fro$4 *t* 41 1 ^rtt a*r* nwtr* *wl wits 

*C4 1 cw? f*R(ftW¥ jfw wartw *ri*OTi 41 ; «$ 

at ^srrwtw crhr f*rre $t¥ *w 4?ft*r 41» fefa w^wtir tot 
3WR, *43 fatW? $TC¥ at 4tWTC4 4%¥' f*?TO4, *4t Wt4tl44 
4fi'C4Mwi *re srnriro 41 ^ wtcsii *ts i 

Grammar and Composition [ Lines 1-41 } 

in his manner— adverb-phrase qualifying ‘can see’, 
in halj an hour’s time —adverb*phrase qualifying ‘will 
know’ ; for certain—adverb-phrase qualifying ’will know 1 , 
for your Royal Highness— adjective-phrase qualifying ‘short 
shritt’. 

laid the way clear —here dear is an adjective predicatively 
used of the object 'the way*. 

Note the uses of for certain and go astray : 

1 don’t know it for certain if it will rain tomorrow* 

Don’t go astray to court disaster* 

5 [ *-8* ] 

«flrsff-44im 
f 1C4FT4 TO tw* 

<5tVt? *W 'l 

!!!'? !!-flT 1- «ifwt*w 

cwivstnw 
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iNff*is wte* (etmet^>mi qftrtEff fa *¥$ 

EW GFftb » 

ene s e&tte ; cmttei Eif fow vr Eflfan < 

E*MtEEi: *n nf*Ei--w BrtfEtEEn ’rf*®*® 

i -* 

—m?rrrM E*tE orcrE tefa w mcwIS ceIetcei ?mE— 
EtEwtCE *se^i EEtcfc mcme tftoftw Etc* «rt? cfrfw 

Mtcs m Ecwf? ce'Fse me* **rtis —§5 fn&63iEi EXEMfi? cgeie 
frifs: Et«rt—£tf% ^TfB^tf^s eie fwrM—Ntwtw eewi *, 

$kM^ ceei cm ft*fE**n, wtcir* <w Imwe wei&s 

WE f 

f*fl(fE*wl : ^EEtw cEt*i *e smritwE ece* wee ; $te $t»i- 
WE CE$ WE EtE *Ct5 I 

yww: S WE EC 5 ** ; ETt? MrtEE^tE NWI CM1 f%ft fHf*EWs1CE 
WtECM *t1WR I 

f*R[ : CE *^fc£ srt^E Etf*E> »I*E CEW XtE *CE EtPf, CE% 
^|C& ^rtEEl« «T@M I 

: [ siwtE EtE cew fw®rst?r eie Mt? me* mwe 
m1%m Eif^Rr f*c3s fSrearetsr mim m’ce yrc«r; ep «rtw mee 3— 
Eftl MEE, EErt El BflnfE ETtEE C* EtE^I fEf fE, BrtEtl 

ETEEl ETtEtf ^[CE^MCEtE Erfwt*E§ EEEmEj *CE El I 

J flMEMtE EtEtE CM}CEtf*fE$ *[E f&E ®CJ EE I [ Wlfal 
Etn WM MEEffE^I Elfoftl Ei? EXE Ml?*TE BffElE EXI 

EEP MCI ^MC? ffaj EECE ] MtW EtECEt M* «m f*CE I 

■ E^tCW S fEME, MTE EIETl EfTEEl &F$ WEI I E$$ nfEMtCEE 
(%EI CE fEftW' EM OCTETTE I ^EEI^ MWE EE* CEtM 4'TO 
WfEtlEE CM1TE1 CMtM EtW El I 

PR[5 ^CEtE MCE CE ^CElCE? ETE^TE W *TE I EEE EfMC*& 
Wt^E f%Et* EXE W Mt3*fE ««CW ^E ^ EMtE METfCM EtCE? EtH 
fCE Mtl fcMEtfaMtft W MEE *flWCEE WtS’^E *[CEt 

•rf f E tl CM *MH WM *CE t EE1VJET1 Ef* WTl «G$ EfEMCM 
E(f%, WtftM EtCT EftE EtEXE El, EUEE CET5E 

Elf#, ME* WtE *!CE ^EEtE MtCE^E fE**tECE ^tCETECEI *TE t 
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wi 4 arm*, fw q u i re i f&i 

wtrrii **P5 nt?0R *\ < 

: fe*$, «l isrfatprff *r?re ^rtn i 

wfafti, wftrtw *m ffatr sn ftsret^pnr *kotw 
nw t'ftl 5 ? $’$ l 

Short Questions and Answer 

Q. 1* Who were the conspirators ? Whom did they want 

to mu , 

[ sastwtfl fs?r asm ? ^\n\ ws csnrfN ? ] 

Ans. Coi, Girnitza, Major Vontieff and Captam Shultz,, 
the three officers of the JCranitzki Regiment, were the cons¬ 
pirators. They wanted to kill Prince Dimitri of Kedaria. 

tepK®n, cww* w€\zw w 

lifHV* s fm whwtsT i vs,* 1 

l^nrrwws r$n csr^fs^f i J 

Q. 2* Whom did they plan to place on the throne aftex 
killing Prince Dimitri ? [ ^<rlw 3^71 ^ZH ^1*1 

Prcrp* ? ] 

Ans. They plained to place Prince Karl on the throne. 

[ vsw yww Pwjrr mvttt -wr *c?ftsi « ] 

Q. 3. When did the conspirators want to kill the Prince ? 

[ \mvsrz? ^?c^5 csnrff*i ? J 

Ans. The conspirators wanted to kill the prince when the 
Andneff Regiment would march out of the town. 

[ srrft^t ■rim Tttra rc*i wm* ^rswtihrt 

Wi fV* wfipt i ] 

Q. 4* How did Shultz like to do away with the Prince ? 

[ jw fasirc ipttwc* toi ^rrs cOTto ? ] 

Ans* Shultz wanted to shoot the Prince down. 

C fW ^ItSW VZX TO1 I ] 

Q. 5*. What wa» the weapon that Girnitza preferred to MIS 
the Prince with ? 

( frrfwi ftr* ^?rmps wm* ewifi* ? ] 
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Altt« Girnitza preferred a sword to kill the Prince with. 

[*pnrtwre wsr ftarFrcwl wrtfl W* 

<5nrfo«t 1 3 

Q. 6* Why did Vontieff hesitate to lay their violent hands 
upon the Prince ? , 

[ ^ ? 3 

Ant. Vontieff hesitated because the Prince was very 
young in age. 

[ Wtar* $ws: fe»r i] 

Q. 7. Why did not Girnitza like to miss the chance ? 

[ ftafsRWl *WI ^Tf? ^fsifrl etW5 Bito B1 

^ ?] 

Ant. Girnitza thought that if they allowed the Prince 
to be a grown up man, he would marry and have children? 
and then they would have tq massacre a whole family to clear 
£he way for Prince Karl. So Girnitza did not like to miss the 
^chance. 

[ ffatol to ^<r?r ajf? smarter cwt 

m to *rat to jrrotf* to, *rra wttw 
ff*tw N ^ttora 1^^jR5Ttr®? c^rftl 

■♦ffirctrol era tot to ftraton ^ratsfrl 

Btrft 13 

Lines 42—76 S [ Shultz. Hush ! Here he comet.en 

liour or to too late. ] 

Gist : The Prince enters and dismisses the three officers. 
Shortly after this enters Dr. Stronetz. The Prince is very 
.glad to receive him and says so. The Doctor says he finds it 
difficult to believe that the Prince is really glad to see him ; 
for he was refused entry at the gate and had to invent a. special 
order to visit the Prince on a matter of health. And yet he 
was made to leave his revolver with the guards. At this the 
Prince says that he too, has been divested of his weapons on 

-one pretext or another (UftotB}, and that he 
has been trapped unawares this time, although since ttiti 
accession ( ft’ffTO Wfittt ) as a boy of fourteen, three yfesrs 
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aog, he was able for long' to be on his guard. The plotters, 
he adds, seek to place Prince Karl on the throne, and they 
are only waiting tor the time when the Andrieff Regiment 
marches oiit to camp. The Lonyadi Regiment, he further says, 
will come to relieve it an hour or so later. The doctor wants- 
to know if the Lonyadi Regiment is loyal. The Prince replies- 
that it might be so, but it will arrive an hour or so late to- 
prevent his murder. 

Wt* * yrta few &ci«t f fait* ft* 

ffarc 1 wtfan ip e»rc » <$ref c?n if 

fti OTii fie*rc ti 1 ftvri ittra, $ttf $itrn inr cut 
tot wmcf ci cif enro icici ft fttc* n? *ci citcfc* 
tTlf 11 I flfal? fafl ItflCl 1 CTO 1 ci, fltcw ItfI 
fim c*ra$ fofi ssrtirn atitci 1 ftti? f tre 

cici wfitf inrci fistist? 1 fin irai, cftrii^rKf trit 
iratt f*ttf« i*^4 f^mr ft* cf»n $cire; wwrifin f*mr 
ftfc* ffcitiri ntc® sti, ftn ui«r cf-wt*rwi fire , 
itfl^t *11 itf itfta it$r? f*rfii ftm fire itw 1 ^ti itftit* 
fti am f?ro writ! c*rrfiftff iift^t i^tittif *0 1 ftvti* 
fwcwi ¥i'c*R citfiirtffe-f tftiV itwsf ff it 1 ^prti icwi,f 
ft ICf nttl, ffl 0 <SC1 C’ftfCl ^tl TOTflWI ffctlttlf 
nciJ 

Notes, etc.: Hush —silence ; \ Here he comes —Prince 

Dimitri arrives ; <s! Cl fcfl ( fit! Wife ) f tltH I Enter, by 
(the ) door, { at the ) centre, Prince Dimitri— fn T9 flflfaf* 
ItfltCl? JT5W1 fltl 4£1 2JCH. f iCifl 1 Undress —Informal* 
garments ; C’ftltf 1 Cavalry—horse-soldiers ;. 

fWlrClft fclf 1 Uniform— standard dress ; l Coldly—with¬ 
out warmth ; apathetically ; fliwi^ll ^5tci t 

Need'—require ; OTTtfl ^6fl 1 Wait—( here,) attend ; lew 
fPPf ftft \ You needn't wait —you are not required to attend) 
icw irw itfiti cfim acitwi cit 1 He 

d»*mi«8 them from his presence—flCWl ftt Cltf fttl* 
ftfUrftcipr * 
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Bow— bend down or kneel in reverence ; TO *nr TOtfll 
•Wl» Withdraw— retire ; NtOTt \ They bow find withdraw 
TO OT TONrtN 1%U CTO ( Storing-looking fixedly ; 
'f^T COT i Insolently —insultingly ; offensively ; contemp¬ 
tuously ; CTOtWCTO NTO1 ; W&K* » Shultz going last—Shultz 
•CTO TOtN COT \ Staring insolently at the prince—fHVm afs Wf 
$fikv COT I He seats himself at (the ) table, (in the ) 
-centre— ffcfi NtTOtCT c^TO? *Ttt*t OT *r?CTO i Aj (the) door 

shuts . at it —TOD TO TON 

I Suddenly— i.e., with a jerk ; that is, with a sudden 
-realization of his coming end. Bou/s hit head on his arms — 
-NtN ^Iftr Nt«l1 TO ^-?CTO i Attitude—posture of the body ; 
COTN i Despair— hopelessness ; TOt*n i Knock—tap ( at 
the door ) ; C^tCN i In attitude of despair— TOl*ril 

i A knock is heard— TO TOWtN 4^1 SNUtS ClKl CTO I 
Leaps— jumps ; »ftv Rc?r fcStTO i Leaps to his feet—9 pf* 

^cA frpSfCTO I The Prince took it for a knock from those 
* officers. But it was actually a knock from Stronetz, the friendly 
• doctor. Civilian— of ordinary ( non-military ) citizen ; 

.NTfs^prs i Attire—dress ; C , Tt 1 OT» J In civilian attire—in a 

common citizen’s dress. Dr. Stronetz is a military doctor, 
belonging to the same Kranitzki Regiment, but he is very, very 
jfriendiy to the Prince. 

One wouldn't have thought so— the Prince has said he is very 
•glad to see Dr. Stronetz. Dr. Stronetz knows that the Prince is 
usually glad to see him, but he would not have thought on 
that evening that the Prince liked ^his visit, if he actually 
-considered the difficulty he had in entering the Prince's room. 

In gaining admission—in getting an entry into the Prince's 
•room [ “admission” in formal English should be “admittance” ; 

"'admission* is used when enrolment is meant ] 3tWtN 5JtfttoT 

-•fenfro tva st: c&itoto: cn nr?fNcro sfw sr^froti 
>#«mnw wror fti »tr* fNm to to #iror c* tow 
■Sti fcnfirffecw ?rinR i 
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Invent—think out; imagine ; Tt<u1 A special 

order—an emergency call; ; W i On a matter of 

health— on the question of the Prince’s' health ; etT- 

i It will be seen that the doctor makes use of 

this excuse and pretends to examine the Prince’s chest in the 

presence of the Kranitzki officers who come to murder him, 
Dut ultimately this becomes true. So this is a kind 1 of Dramatic 

Irony. <TT* CWtr*f1 «T: C^TCWF; TTTT 

-*u djiwsw fsratw fesR i «a$ *rsrc«n 

'Dramatic Irony’ I Give up—relinquish ; 
’fweg CW^etfl l In other words he was divested ( or relieved ) of 
his weapon. Regulation— order or instruction ; rule of conduct; 

■fare i 

Pretext—excuse ; ; f^TCrt i Reset—readjusted or 

sharpened ; csnrtsp#. *rf&tl*Ti ^CUtfc? i Cleaned —dirt, slug 
^etc. to be removed from inside of the revolver ; 
nt'&tWl OTti: i Hunting knife -a long knife used in hunting. 
Mislaid —removed from its proper place ; *Th3?1 «n l 

Note ; The Prince had generally with him his revolver, 
his sword, and the hunting knife, and all three have been. 

taken away from him on this or that excuse ; ^Tl 

^1 fetfi? 'sift Jfffoa' i The Prince is now 

i 

^quite defenceless. 

Horrified —terror-stricken ; ! Dr. Stronetz 

suspects that there is some foul intention ( ) behind 

All this. He takes the two things together—(1) the Prince is 
Teheved of ail his weapons, and (2) Dr. Stronetz is also 
ii vested of his revolver. 

You don’t mean ?—Dr. Stronetz does not say what he thinks 
about the situation. He wants to see if the Prince also thinks 
the some thing about it. , } 

' Yes,l do, 1 am trapped*- The Prince tells Dr. Stronetz that 
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hit suspicion tallies with his own—and he is sure that he is 
trapped. 

Trapped —(or entrapped) caught in a trap ; $tt* *nrt *T?1 I 

Since I came to the throne, etc. -the Prince says that he 
knew that this would come and he continually guarded him¬ 
self against it, but on that evening he was caught unawares. 
Here are two or three facts told— f 

(1) That the Prince came to the throne at the age of 
fourteen and* he has been three years on the throne - that is, he 
is now seventeen. [ Situation is comparable to the historical 

‘ situation of Prince Alexander of Serbia (See Introduction.) 1 

(2) That the Prince was not a fool—he had clearly known 
about the conspiracy and taken precautions. He was constantly 
watched and guarded by friendly guards as against ther 
conspirators. 

(3) That he had suddenly gone 6ff his caution—and was 
caught in the trap of his enemies. 

pitwi esri w* far* whfl » (i) f%f*r 

cste to <srtart$«i 

to i [ ’mrfarr? 

(*) c*r $t?r to* am 

H lftlWI <srt*f^rc i 

(o) f%w wrt?r am vti wt* 

Hose teen watched and guarded— that is,*by friendly guards. 
Against this moment —so that this moment of insecurity does- 
not come. But it has caught me—But the moment has caught, 
him. Unawares—unprepared ; has taken him by surprise; 

But your guards /—Dr. Stronetz did not know who the 
enemies were* He thought the enemies were outsiders. So hr 
questioned how he could be trapped in spite of the guards.' 

Did you notice the uniforms ?—Here is the explanation. The 
Prince was trapped by his o*n pretended guards. They wore 
actually his enemies. The present guards belonged to the 
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Kranitzki Regiment, and the Kranitzki Regiment was hostile 

to him. Uniforms— ; bwu* C’TfTft 5 I The Kranitzki 

Regiment —one of the three regiments in the state, A regiment 
is a permanent unit of the army. A regiment is usually 

commanded by a Colonel or Lieut-Colonel; I 

Heart and soul —whole-heartedly. For Prince Karl —On the 
side of Prince Karl, a rival Prince. So it is a dynastic quarrel 
—and the Prince has become a victim of a palace intrigue. 

The Artillery—the gunners ; i Equally —as 

much as the Kranitzki Regiment. Disaffected —without love 
er affection for the Prince ; t| f*TJ| I The 

Andrieff Regiment—It is the second regiment of the land army 
•f the state ; i 

The only doubtful factor , etc.—the Andrieff Regiment was 
a half-hearted supporter of the conspiracy—at least the 
Kranitzki Regiment officers who were the ringleaders of the 

conspiracy could not rely on their participation (), 

So they waited for their going out of the town. Doubtful — 

uncertain ; unreliable ; i Factor —part ; element; 

^**T I To camp to-night —The Andrieff Regiment goes out of 
the capital ; they will be enjoying a period of camping holiday 

The Lonyadi Regiment —the third regiment of the state ; 

i Comes in reaches the capital. To relieve 

—to take the place of the Andrieff Regiment which goes out 
An hour or so later-— They will be reaching the town not 
before an hour. So there will be an hour’s gap when the 
town will be completely under the command of the Kranitzki 
Regiment, 

They are loyal surely ?- Loyal— faithful to the king; 

» This is an irrelevant question—as the Prince points 

out in his answer. It does not matter whether they are loyal or 
not, so far as the Prince’s safety is concerned, for they will 
appear an hour later ; meanwhile the Kranitzki Regiment will 
have done their deed. 

But their loyalty-^ that is the loyal soldiers of the Lonyadi 
24 
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Regiment. ( Abstract for Concrete ) cf. His excellency, your 
kindness, etc. Too late— at least an hour late—by then the 
deed would be accomplished. The Lonyadi Regiment will 
not be there to interfere in the killing of the Prince—they will 
be then far off from the place of operation. 

Expl. : Dim : Yes, but their loyalty.too late. 

[ Line 76 : H. S. 1972 ] 

This line is taken from H. H. Munro’s one-act play, The 
Death-Trap. 

Here Dimitri, the young Prince of Kedaria, speaks to his 
friend, Dr. Stronetz, about his own position. 

Dr. Stronetz was stopped at the gate, and he had to invent 
an excuse for gaining admittance into the room, He was 
relieved of his revolver before he was allowed to enter. He 
suspected that there was something wrong, and entering the 
Prince’s room, he realized that the situation was serious. The 
Prince said that he was at the mercy of the Kranitzki men 
who guarded his doors. They were hostile to him, and they 
had relieved him of all his weapons and were just waiting for 
the moment when the Andricff Regiment would march out to 
camp. There would be none to give protection to him, for 

the Artillery were equally disaffected 03PFS3?) and the Lonyadi 

Regiment, who were to take the place of the Andrieff Regi¬ 
ment, would take an hour or so to come. 

Dr. Stronetz wished that the Lonyadi Regiment were loyal 
to him The Prince was amused. He had his sense of humour 

ummpaiied even at that hour of imminent death < ^133 

$1? C3n^3.t3i*t =73? 1 He said that the Lonyadi 

Regiment might perhaps he loyal, but their “loyalty’', that is, 
the loyal soldiers of the Lonyadi Regiment, will come in an 
hour oi so after the m irder has been committed. So the 

question of theii loyalty was irrelevant ( >. 

Note the Prince’s corn age of heart and wit. 

3TNT1 t 3}|£©iii>* 'V SI .!V H. H Munro-3 The Death-Trap 
5TT33S 'mfa i 

$$ 3 * 3 *© MM® $i? 333 ; 3$ c$ictwi 

3*113 $13 few *fl33 « WC4 $13 l 
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the death-tbap 

vrvt?c* tot® f&f?TO-*rc;to fto 

ftrwti? «rtfro> s'r? to* cror® hctor ; to to* sot 
* rf?to crot? 'Brtr^f to finroto tiro *{ro tore toi ?nrre» 
st: ctottcro to tot? to, to K?tow? to ^ 

CTO *1 TOTTO ^1^5 T^TOlTW? fTOtWI ^^4 to*I fB^WS *’C* 
«WTO i ^TOtW top WTO ffcf? 4TO TO^tC? to^wfa 
*tf|to *rf*tocro ?tre? ^cit? to, to to cto wto 
ore*i tore, toi wwr? totn frog i toto ^Tfrot to toe 
to to toi top «rtam to tef* ; c^trorfwrf^ to 
ton TOVfe ysrt* toi tore ^rTTOJ *TO5 ETtTO -T. > TO* 
dHto *tf|to toto c^rtfrotf^ Ttfrot tore, to ?to ?t?r i 
tot? cro ^rlto toto ctor ; fto ton stto torto, 
TOttotf® citron to? afe f^nro t 

^rTO *1 cror tocro =n ; *& *sp? ^tlto'e to* to* 
«i$&, to. to? fror? i fto to cro, In “tor? 
to ctore ®tsctorcw; ?nto^i ctototor 1%i 

frerrwre *o c i fare to re cmtotf® to? at% *r^» 

f^Ri re ot ?rto? tot cto-ri toi ctore to *rc?i nr? i 

Grammar and Composition : Stronetz ! My God, ham 
glad I am to see you ! Notice the two notes of exclamation. 
The one that comes after “Stroretz", is an apostrophe, while 
the other one after ‘you' is the mark'of the exclamatory how . 

the difficulty l had in gaining admission —Notice the 
difference in the structures that ‘difficult' and ‘difficulty* enter 
into : (a) I found it difficult to gain admission, (b) I found 
difficulty in gaining admission. 

You don’t mean 

-Remember that in reply to a “do you ?** 

Yes, I do. I 

or don’t you :’ question we may say ‘Yes, 1 do' or ‘No, I 
don’t', (but never 'Yes, I don’t or ‘No, I do’) 

it has caught me unawares --Notice that while ‘unaware* ii 
normally a predicative'adjective, ‘unawares’ is an adverb. 

an hour or so too late— You know the uses of ‘too* as an 
adverb of degree, modifying adjective and adverb, meaning 
'excessive', ‘more than enough* etc. 
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But there are some other interesting uses of ‘too\ 

None too (not at all)—We were none too early for the train. 
All too (very much)—The holidays were all too short. 

Only top (very)—Pm only too pleased to help you, 

s *prcw: s 5 ^, hrrh i 

[ ntwtR* ww to ijnrr i <®raiRiCr 

c*mrtN (cntTT^ h?) nfsto i f%fn 

CT1W1 $*SW5l Hi N’R HR I RH CW tolRt> Ht* 

TON trfRH ; <5ftot? %HWtH? fHR f.vNN i ] 

fiffsrf^ s Nt*RtR* hcwi HRre *r hi i 

[ Nfal NTNl HN N’R «(1k5R N'R 5RT CW J m RR, 

ElNtN HTNlf fRTWH f?Rs NW^T $NN I Ht$R RR WW1 

HN ?’»r ; HN !Wt? to* tfN ^ Ntfto ?$RTC l NtE 

«nrNR$.N*tH cin n*t? Nt«rtiM *jn»i i 

CHI ^|r6 ?wt? NtHtN NHTN C*fR[H I fwfsrf® 

♦tfto ww ('fNfn rh c^Rtora tofsrciri «rff n ipre ) i hr 
fNRR drtTH^—^TT5 nf?«rtTH Hl«Tfa«! Ht^TRR RH I ( 
4NWH ^TfNHt? ) l ] 

[ c6Rw< HtHR HR, *l£N* Ht«n rr i tofti 
ifrfNl *JfT® f^ftfai SHR* RjtR^ JpFRR I ] 

tofo S [ ^TTSTCR HTSF] RjlRCSr ! SfTON H3JHTH, Sft^H, 
NtHHtRS RR NTtfH I 

C%tR<«F; s to HR ClTtoR HHR R WH Ht<fi cnfHR NtHTN 
f'H rhshi vstHR rch hr ^ ^rnfn nfart shs < 

HR CUtofa NRJ HTtHtR* HlfHR TON R StNJ HHWtH WZT 

NtHfH NHH ^R *ftfer*im ^ NR1 NtNlH - ^CH 

or to ; hsct sn wf*i 4$ h^h ton $rr i 

fiffirfai % [ Rtf ^R RR ] NlTi WRG HH ^T3T fH^5T RC5R 

hi 'Wji |^«i hsr i ’srtnt* wcnt?1^i hMh> rhi^^ hs?ih 
tron# to, NlHlN ntotH HSHl tofRH 

dftfttN Htf% nt'«Tl Htrs^ HI I 

C%t^H^ S [ NlNto m J R fHS ? NTnfH toft 

TON 5tH HI R—? 
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s In, *rt*rf5r wi toc**, TO* TO *ro TO i ^arrfw 
TOpt **ft i fTO *** wrfpr TO* fwtTO *** *f*. srnrr* 
*** cTO *w*, 4** c*r* TO* *n*i* *riR*f* ^*i* wm c*cw 
fiizw& *T*«rt* to, TO?*** wt? srtfa TO to toTO 
*T*3 *TOin to^s I 

dTfprcw; s f^i ^rtnTO TOrmTOrt! toi 1*> *s*f*3r ? 

s c*r, *rt?r*l* to sTOp* 1^4 TOfrora ? 
«*#t*l ** z5^rfR^w7f% *t1TO*—*rt* 4$ TO**TO% *Tf*^ ^*wtw 
Wtc4* 4TO *rsFf*TO ; TOt? CTOrTOF TOTOe *rtTO*s 3tfm 
cTO* cwc* i TOTO* &*r* 4*1 *r^«i f*4* <^*re TOi 

ft—TO *t1TO* to cto cafro *^¥1 4*1 

w*re—'TON TO^ft «tto* TOt* fro f*rf^rgr *jito, 4*s. 4nrw 

TOTO cTONtffc TO 3 ?* TO*tPR* TO 4PT GTtTOlR ^C* l 

cftmw: s 4*1 ft*5* *rt*Ri* ? 

fwftl^: 4*1 *rt*l* TO, f^w 4Fr* 4 pt c^to 

*155 cwf*rw I 


Short Question* and Answers 

Q. 1. Why did Prince Dimitri sit in an attitude of despair I 

[ j**tw ftftfa* *TOt* TOps *prfe*R c*r ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri had been so long on guard against 
the conspirators. But now he was caught unawares in their 
trap. He knew that his end was near and at any moment 
the conspirators might fall on him. So he sat in an attitude 
of despair. 

L ^**tw> IWrfa 4 saFtwtf \m tow fro* i f¥i 

u«r fTO fro* TOi*«rtTO* tot wtm TOjr to cto* i fTO 
WtTOR C*, TO* TO *ftc* 4PTC* 4*^ 53FtW^T#t?1 C*~CTO TP* 
TO* 'sn* ^tfro ws TO*, wit foft $TOt* TOr$ ^TOtor i ] 

Q. 2. Why did the Prince leap to his feet when he heard 
a knock at the door ? [ *Wt* 4*sfi> wtTOw* *r*f TO ^**tw 
TO lt%* nTOR C*R ? ] 

Ans. The Prince took it for a knock from the 
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who, he knew were out to kill him on any opportune moment. 
So he leaped to his feet. 

[ yrm cTOfkTO intwfo *rw^ mi 35cm 

^*wfkr i wsj i mwt t%f^r kfro 

n^sf%r=R i : 

Q. 3. Why did not Dr. Stronetz think that Prince Dimitri 
was glad to see him when he entered the room 1 

[ ®ts <wi to cs ^ to cro 

ffTtf ? ] 

Ana. Dr. Stronetz was refused entry at the gate, and he 
had to invent a special excuse to visit the Prince on a matter 
•f health. The guards then dispossessed him of his revolver. 
Ail this made him think that the Prince might not he glad te 
■ee him. 

[ wfs c%tR*wr<js- to cTOTO rawly Wi crain ra, 

ytfro ra c*r mi ^ fro* 

f^prt cSIPTCTR I WT ayffal $fy 5m CTO 
CT1 I W* jf? C%tWC®Rr TO TOfkl C*. Iftcw 

CTO *(f*f SR fsu ] 

Q. 4. Who were the plotters and why did they trap the 

Prince ? 

[ TO1, ^ TO1 fraiwt^ srtrc c*rc<srfki ? ] 

Ana. The plotters were the officers of the Kranitzki 
Regiment. They trapped the Prince to do away with him to 
dear the way for Prince Karl in occupying the throne. 

[ *WFFt#fa1 fesf 3Fff7W;PF kflm I V 1*| ^ratW 

Wt4'>ra nfiran* Wfa era 

WTO WTyt ^tr<p trie? CTOfe*I i ] 

Lines 77-110 ; [ Stron. Dimitri! You mustn’t stay... 

. .while you arc about it. ] 

Gist: Dr. Stronetz finds the Prince cool and c 

() at the prospect of imminent death at the 
the conspirators, and he suspects that the Prince does 

S fe. The Prince, however, says how much in love 
e is, and then he paints a lurid picture (t^f of 
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that is staring him in the face. The Doctor is determined to 
save the Prince from such a violent death. So he offers him 
some poison that will cause his death before the conspirators 
come to lay theii violent hands on him. 

But the Prince refuses it. He prefcis to die a violent death 
in older to have an experience of it. Then Dr. Stronetz, 

overwhelmed i ) with love and admnation for the 

voting Prince, offers to die with him so that the Prince might 
have experience of two violent deaths at the same time. 

'srrHst cwchs ^?rf?r i 

fclre'HfPTH Hi l fa^ Hi HI CH f «T C r »r« fwr^IH 1 

W «R iWH 43^ fan fatt FfttfSR HI 

s\r^ 4<5R “suw f%fn ^\p?r iot 

nrot* i ch era fa f*c»!H ; f®fn ^h 1%th ^tohi 

twfa fn, 'i)TO Ih^ ^ 

®IP5 t>iH l C%tr.H?!3rT WT ffcfH<3 

TO* *TOR, TO* fHfa ^n^tCSf 

'BffTwl Hi'S *rt*R<TH l 

Notes, etc. : You mustn't stay here, etc.—Stronetz was 
anv.ous to save the Prince, but he was wrong to think that 
the conspirators had not taken steps to prevent the Prince's 

escape, as the Prince points out to him. C%TCH^W; TOT ^tTOR, 

^kpsf ftsus ntr^H, ft? ^n*n ch 
iTOR I 

My dear good Stronetz, etc.—For more than a generation — 
that is, for more than twenty fi\e years. Generation —step in 
pedigsee or ancest.al line : i The Karl faction—the 

rival Motion or party behind Prince Karl. 'The rival Prince is 
named Prince Karl, and the faction is named after him. 
It is, after all, a dynastic quarrel. Prince Karl, who must have 
been a mar, of advanced years, was trying to oust the young 
Pnnce Dimitri from the throne of Kedaria, by palace intrigues 

or coups d'etat ( WOtt** ). But the game was 

continuing for a generation or so. It was a quarrel <iot 
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between two Princes but between two dynasties ( HT'SRn’T ). 
The dynasties are not named here. <pri? FW 

f'srf? nfk? Fter i ^ css>l mzw 

W C<f% f®R *TC? I «il «Tl*TR NC*tf i 

Faction -party or caucus ; I Karl —Austrian for 

Charles. Stamp out —rob out; C*W! i Our line— the line 
of descent in a particular dynasty ; i The last of the 

lot — the last of the descendants in his line ; CW5*T 

I 

Do you suppose ?—the young Prince has no illusion, has 
no false hope. He is clear-sighted enough to see his doom. 
Dr. Stronetz is more optimistic. He can yet think of a chance 

of escape. TTWf^tt?? HtH <?FlFL! CH^ I fafH *flWR 

cto *rfra^ i dfrcnsw;-^ nr* <srr*n 

*rfti tssrcni t 

Slip out— get out as though with a sliding motion ; 
C^rfani Wi l Claws— pointed horny nails of beasts and 

birds; *T«f? I Let me slip out of their claws — Prince 

Dimitri describes the Kranitzki officers as vultures or hawks 
with fierce claws. They have him now in their claws ; there 
is no reason to think that they will allow the Prince to 

slip out of their claws ; ( claws for hands } ^<Tf'®r ®t! 

cStt'KWpR* W*R, ^T? ^Ti*n 4?1 ^ ; C4R-H1 

f?H *0$ 05^1 I ifft'-'STiH W?? (RHirafa 4 H?T l 

fstftenss, vm 1%fc 4 V &vg?rrf*r4ift- 

ffa, tjrfa 4?*r*rRi evs 

Wte srfw^pre n^pyfw 4<ri?i chichi 

RW Hi I f^fk4 t5t?l TO* 3 ‘HSRT- 

^ wt ?) ^r*n ertare—^T'snr ma 

5^1^ ^1*1 fH*bT$ Hi I 

They’re not so damned silly —this being their intention, they 
would act sillily (or foolishly), if they really allowed the Prince 
to escape. 4 srfan CWTS OT, 
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CTO CTOtft? CTO I Damned —beyond redemption ; 
i.e., utterly ; ; TO-n? Ht$ l Silly —foolish ; I 

But this awful !—by “this” Stronetz means the awful com¬ 
posure ( ) of the young Prince Dimitri in the face ©f 

death. Awful —intolerable ; TO$r ; I The doctor can¬ 

not stand it psychologically. Mark that in spite of his age and 
his professional experience as a doctor, he is a bit emotional— 
(he is not sentimental ; but he is prone to violent emotions of 
love, sorrow, admiration, etc. )—and he bursts out against the 

Prince. CH*f OTO ; ffcfH C*H 

Pffarfaw toti ’W ♦mrfroR hi i 

TO fcksR I Move— shift ; FTH i 

Chess-game—an Indian game which has become an interna¬ 
tional pastime. The Russians are the world's experts in chess ; 

HtHl l Talk as if it were, etc.—It is not really a chess-game, 

but the Prince is talking of it as if it were so. He is talking of 
his own death as though it were an 01 dinary event in a game— 
it does not mean a violent end to his life. The doctor expected 
that the Prince could grow grey in fear or would become mad 
and make frantic efforts to escape. But the Prince was sitting 
in his room, explaining in an unshaken voice his conspirators’ 

game to checkmate ( t's ,) him. wqa- 

«rt^i ^ *jtoh ^hh ^ c*, 

to w csh fro? HiffcrsrK 

TO ^9?!? CTO cnf»r TO TOH Hi I 

Dimitri--(rising)-—Note the stage direction . so long the 
prince was talking seated. He now stands up. Obviously he 
is excited. The excitement, however, does not indicate fear. 
He is merely amused by his thoughts on life and all the joys 
it affords. He is going to bid farewell to that precious thing. 

«8OTF«I TO TO$ W §C$3fHt? TO M 

rHfteR I 4 TO? H?, #1 to? tfCF «fW?f SftTOF? 

TTTO $ $COTHl I CHI ^TRtH fofH ®FtHtTC 

HttSEH i Hate —dislike strongly ; <pf? i Oh l 

Stronetz i if you know how 1 hate death !—This reveals a facet 
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( ffai) of the Prince’s qharacter. We have already seen 
that the Prince, in spite of his young years, is a sagacious 

( ) young man, bold and courageous ; he does not quaver 

at the prospect of immediate death. But we did not know so 
far. his intense love of life, and his capacity to enjoy life in 
all its variety of engagements, demanding courage, hardihood, 
sense of beauty. It reveals further that he loves life not only 
in its wild and lovely aspects, but that he loves life, as it is 
lived in the fine cities—and the human arts that flourish 
in those cities. And no wonder that he hates death equally 

intensely as it means a blank ; 

ffas TOnre i <8rtsran cwft ffcft v&n 

fkm i ^ ?rc i 

«rtNNl wl^star Nl istOTfatPra i wUm 

CJft WtUS NW, 

& aftfc $1? sm ®rlr* i srfrfa ^ jttot 

cre i ra ^sr-^tan cn-^pt esc® »if&iw»itN tfri, 

teUlHUNH I ^ CFtC* 

cwr, wfr® Nr**T5 (M i 

Coward— faint-hearted person ; i I'm not a coward — 
He is not a coward in the sense that he is not afraid to die. 
(’Cowards die many times before their death” as Shakespeare 
has told)—yet he hates death because it is about to come so 
prematurely when he has just begun to taste life, ffcft 
JR ; 5(P m nR 'fl l ^fe W5 I 

N1R NPr C*TC® W I Life—means the actual 

living of life—the moments when you feel or think or do. 

Horribly— awfully ; to the greatest degree [ colloquialism.] 
Frwdnoting—interesting ; charming ; I 

\SPHen one is young—The Prince speaks of himself. He is 
now seventeen. I’ve tasted so little— The Prince is just beginn¬ 
ing to enjoy life as a young man. 

, [ Goes to (the) window ]—Note the stage direction. 
hook out of the window— The Prince directs Dr. Stron 
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attention towards the mountains that can be seen on one side. 

c? c?*ri to tofiot 

i Fairyland of mountains, etc.—the mountainous countries 
in the Balkans are proverbially beautiful—fairylike ; *fft3 C 
Sinn VIST'S TO m i The Prince 

has a sense of the wild beauty of nature. 

Running up and down —it is a wavy line of the forest green 
that meets,the eye ; CWl i Grodvitz—a. 

part of the woodlands on the Balkan hills. Shot —hunted wild 
game ; fw'fa <K4lf*ei fa I The prince was a hunter and 

sportsman. 

Last autumn —autuma is the season of hunting; ITS 
WTO i 

Up there on the left —The Prince and Dr. Strenetz stand 
facing the mountains, and the Prince points out Grodvitz on 
their left-hand side. Far away beyond it —far away [ beyond 
Grodvitz ] on the left. 

Vienna —the capital of Austria. These Balkan States, 
though striving for political freedom, recognized Vienna as their 
cultural centre. Vienna is one of the world’s most cultured 

cities, fkr-n wtto fro ff®i *rrarttwre i 

tofj stqfaro toj 
jRflwaren to i 

TO? I Like a magic city—Vienna is really 
beautiful, with its fine natural beauty as well as architecture. 
The small word ‘magic* epitomizes its charms ; 

swfl 1 

There are other wonderful cities in the world— Here is a 
Prince who wants to know the world at large. He has seen 
only one great city—nearer home and that has whetted his 

appetite (TOWFt ) for seeing more. Perhaps 

like Ulysses he could say that he wanted to know ‘cities of 
men, and manners, climates, councils, and Governments’ but as 
yet a young Prince, he is attracted by the “magic" of the cities 
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—the lovelier and pleasurable aspects of city life. <pit? 

Vta I WfiTS TO CH 

5RNS ffcfsi FfH I SfTOlt f%f^6 

cs, spirfl, vtot wfw- 

=rre$T9, ctort fiffca wr% Ww, ■rrarotYi a^f%? 
toto *rf?s?r-*ffs5 i ^ ^«n:=n fefh wi, 

jrgffwtf^s ffcfh wfaro?' i 

Think of it, etc.—The Prince has a wonderful imagination 
and a sense of contrast. He contrasts his position at that hour 
when he is talking with Dr. Stronetz to the next morning scene 
which will become a patch of clotted blood and a fat servant 

rubbing it off. fsrlm ?CTO WW* frffcarasft i 

c* mrfa <om ^r? top *nrffa *rr«fc^Tu 

v2ft% ®twta dMtwr-ia* NCTtret’f "srr^®! ffcfa i 

efts, fro *r?f*R arstro nRre&r—cwn 

ywtif c*i«rto c<ot wsit^ *r@«f m ^ 

c*#itvs «rfac?r i 

Red stain —the stain ( *t*f) of blood. Probably —as far as he 
could predetermine his position in the room at the moment of 
being shot. 

[ He points to comer near stove L —Note the stage direction ; 
L is left. 

But you must not be butchered—Dr, Stronetz has understood 
that there is no escape for the Prince, but he cannot bear te 
visualise the scene as painted by the prince—the next morning 
scene. Butchered —killed like an animal , killed savagely ; fwb 

I In cold blood— the murderers will murder him in cold 
blood which is sheer buchery. [ Animals are killed by the but¬ 
chers in cold blood. So he will be]. Dr. Stronetz thinks the 

Prince would like to avoid such a horrible death, jrtel srffct* 

vnn 4t»r «tq? wi *r#ta <5rf*rm ^'rs *n 

^’r? wi <?$ yw ] i 

I can give you a drug, etc.—Dr. Stronetz offers him a poison 
to kill himself. When death is certain, he can choose to kiH 
himself painlessly by taking the poison’even before they come 
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and murder him in cold blood, and hack his limbs. 

^ (far) fire *ri nfa wi, 
*rr^re*i ^arr?i sfl ^’ni srrrt 

l Drug—medicine, (here) poisonous medicine ; '©^«f; 
C$W ; ( 4«rtt5T ) i It may be Potassium Cyanide. Case- 
medical box. Speedy— quick ; I A speedy death —a 

quick death. Before they can touch you— before those murderers 
come and strike the Prince ; *Th8>T$Tl 

Thanks —The Prince offers him thanks for the offer. No— 
but he declines it at the same time. Old chap —A term of 

endearment and affection. ‘^Wi retWi’ ( S^fer ) I Dr. 

Stronetz, however, is senior to him by many years. You had 
better leave— Dimitri advises Dr. Stronetz to leave the room 

and to allow him to see it through by himself, 

3 z grc, cw*t w war *iOTt£ w* ; Piwt wi 
>wsf 3TT1*fl^1 ( ) smw *Rt?Ri Before it 

begins— before they come and begin the killing. But I won't 
drug myself— the Prince refuses to take poison and die 

painlessly ; fw fWTR I 

I've never seen anyone killed before, etc.—A strange answer 
from the Prince for which Dr. Stronetz is not at all prepared 
nor is the audience. It is a marvellous touch that ennobles the 
Prince. He is the Prince of life and death. He wants to see 
death as it comes to him, and live it or die it through. He is 
not to he intimidated by death—but must make death yield its 

quantum of thrill and sensation, horror and pity. 

cw ^ fes* i 4 * ‘tot ^ 

carter, fw«R *ri i 4$ it* hw fv\m 

^ wi i ^ or %nr *rtmr ^r, 

I fJTWtf nt® ffcPt =R i $1** 

cure cw^' *nr i *rc*rr *rttf 

orw*, to to nfrotn i 

Then 1 won't leave you , etc.—Dr. Stronetz is overwhelmed 
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by the courage of the young Prince. A few moments ago he 
was not prepared to die with the Prince, but he is emotionally 
knocked over—-he says a fine thing, the Prince can see two 
deaths at once, it will not be taking any extra trouble for he 
will be able to manage both within the stipulated time. He 
means that the ruffians will not keep him living longer so that 
by the time he finishes dying he will have seen another death. 
When he is so keen on experiencing death, he can have both. 

dfrmvsr, i ssrft’i'Q ^prtnru f&^rt 

ft i ftft ^ wi— 

’NrrtrtN N1 TOTS 

ws i foft 

artm wi tvs ftew? 

iRSf '5t^tnr?re srore *rtr?ra i. 

Expl. : Stronetz. But this is!.game. [Lines 84-85] 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro’s one-act play, 
The Death-Trap. 


In these lines Dr. Stronetz expresses his ama 2 ement at the 

seemin§ callousness ( ) of the Prince about his own end, 

when faced with imminent death at the hands of the 
Kranitzki officers. The Prince told him that the palace was 
surrounded by hostile guards and all doors of escape were 
guarded. And he was relieved of all his weapons. The 
Kranitzki officers were just waiting for the Andrieff Regiment 
to march out of the town, for they were the only doubtful 
factor in their plan. The Artillery was equally dissatisfied. 
So there was no help for the Prince. The Lonyadi Regiment 
would be coming in about an hour later. They were 
loyal—but they would be too late to save him. They Were 
expected to take thrir place not before an hour. The Kranit¬ 
zki officers were certainly not going to miss this opportunity. 

He also disclosed the probable motive ( W4J fec'S'O ) behind 

this plan of murder. They wanted to replace him by Prince 
Karl. 

Dr. Stronetz was astounded at the coolness and self com¬ 


posure ( ) with which he laid out before him the 
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plan of his murder. The Prince saw it through, yet he talked 
of it as if he was talking of a move in a chess-game. The 
Prince was young, and yet he was so callous about his own 
death— a death he could see before him. Dr. Stronetz even 
suspected him of some morbid love of death. 

I H. H. Munro-H The Death* 

Trap-W WQfo i 

yyi'bvfH fix* csnr «ts cftfcKw; ^srrwn 

l 

3pratre?r i w 

STt^TC fWtFT *\Z^Q 'BN* aprfwtf* 

'Brftprrtipni m wi? *f$z* $r« 

; srfirfa fSrsrar cwn stto, *pri- 

to? *f«f t ^T?j #hr * 1 ?? ^srim 

*•«! ; c^-^i sftafN *t1%?r?r $*t?r *r*(4 

nt?re i ^i?i w\t& c^TOw^rfl^ yratnrai 
«f® cwr =ra—c*rf^p cw ^rors <&\m 'srtwi 
c^l»?5ir< ctr«r ^ i wfai isSswsr ^t£? 

ms —»mra ssi<rifires $$ ^sr^p c*rra c*tr 

sn i esrtfiraift ^ *i«si *ir? ^ c+ftwx —^rfHt 
grains?? anfis i ^m a s fftt] tW? Tts?n? ^z* 

era* $u\ *$z$$. vira? *piw msrc—sn 

5*1 ^ sra ?5in »fir«i raw i *(wt^ $t* fiirara nnrt%f^ 
^^4 cwlra ^rcwr c , TC9R l si^f fiyfi <*ranh 5tr?r?r 
*efa1 TO I ¥tS C%t7^^ fir^ CCT <5rire3 C'OT^ I 
?rrar? ^ tsra fip <pratw ^writJR =ri—fis 

W ?FX?TC ! fafifcvS fwtx? C^]3> 

f%? ^5 ntr?, cvz* cnro *rl i 1%f^ 
c^t^ffci ^ P\ i 

Expl. : Dim. Oh, Stronetz !.yet. [Lines 86-89] 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro’s The Death-Trap. 

Here Dimitri, the young rrince of Kedaria, tells his friend 
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©r. Strnetz, his own feeling about life and death, faced with 
an immediate danger to his life. 

Dr. Stronetz enters the Prince’s chamber and learns 
from him the details of a plan laid out by the hostile 
Kianitzki officers for his murder. The Prince details out 
the plan before him and it seems there is no escape for 
the Prince. The Prince has no doubt that Kranitzki officers 

are going to execute their plan immediately after 

the Andrieff Regiment has marched out. 

Dr. Stronetz is astounded to see how the Prince could sit 
calmly awaiting his moment of death, knowing how it was 
coming. The Prince appeared to be callous about his own life 
and death. 

In answer to Dr, Stronetz, Prince Dimitri says it is wrong 
on the doctor's part to think that he is callous about his own 
life and death. On the contrary, he hates death, he hates to 
die so young. He is awfully in love with life. He is 
young—the Tittle of life he has tasted has made him all the 
more eager for a fuller taste of life. He wants more and more 
of life. He is going to die just when he is beginning to taste 
life. But what could he do ? Knowing death to be inevitable 
( ) he must take it calmly. 

HThTTl s H. H. Munro-^ CWI The Death • 

Trap HW Wte i 

4$ T«m ftfSrfanr fcfe i few to ®ts 

WWH I 

C%ttH<W x l 

hi in w?i snrto. ^ fwnw Into $ts 

fwtrH ton* to cwre, mn? to 

rto i ^rtw to faros crate* c^h 

wire *5ts c#rr^w~ tors hi hi i chichi 4*fwh 

torn to fHstw - fato? iirai « w 6 ! tofc* 
faros ton \8 $wrfa fa?8m to *ro? 

CHH Htto 4HTM TO HTtHTl ^TOH, nfcutW raH3FPf#fc*ni 

*rtwEHi to fato hhi rra cti»th i tsis 

nrn TO w ssrol toro to i ^tcTOftHH hi— afv to 

$$ m&ti rtftwrw ^ to hth to i 
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w*r f%f 5 r ^r^rwt^ sirm- 

^tr^K sfmtaj w*N^p $*fret*r ^ttto ^nrcirc, <w 
fcnreN vpm c^r? i ffcft fjrc* 9 «rt 6 * 

*r* «PtoTO firtro $ts ms ^ «rtatn arr*fns i 991 
rr*i ffepr 93^ ** ***** ^ri—m^nr tow feft i 

Expl. : Think of. . corner. [Lines 96-99] 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro's The Death-Trap. 
In these lines Prince Dimitri visualises for himself as well 
as for his friend Dr. Stronetz the end that awaits him. It is a 

horrible end ( nfircfe ). 

Dr. Stronetz suspects that the young Prince could not be 
in love with life, from the manner in which he lays out the 
pP j of his murder. He lays it out without a shudder of fear 

or a cry of despair ( ). This astonishes Dr. Stronetz. 

Prince Dimitri corrects Dr. Stronetz. He tells the doctor 
how he loves life. He says that he is deeply in love with 
life—and he hates death, for it would cut him off from the 
enjoyment of. life. Life is so sweet and romantic. And yet 

the end is sure to come. Then he visualises the moment. 
He presents the end of his life in contrast with this last 
moment when he is talking to Dr. Stronetz, Note the contrast. 
This evening he is quite alive and is talking to Dr. Stronetz. 
There is nothing unusual in this evening, no premonition 

( ). And the next morning the talker will not be there 

—nothing of him will remain except some blood spots on the 
corner, and he points out with his finger the comer where he 
might stand to face bullets—and he adds that the blood spots 
would not remain there. A fat stupid servant of the royal 
household would be washing them up—and with that the last 
vestiges of the Prince would go. 

: The Prince betrays a horrible power of imagination—and 
it is wonderful that in spite of this horrible power of imagina¬ 
tion, he remains master of his own self. 

Note also the pity of it. Such a noble young Prince dies an 

inglorious () death—the beauty and glory of his life wiped 
out by the hands of assassin's and a fat stupid servant’s brush. 

25 
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; WTtW * Ws*& H..H. Munro-?Tfte Death-Trap 

; wtfiw? i 


' *Tsf^5 ^ratw IWfft $t? wni 

- : c^T?tr$ sto*, foft-wrtft %t*r?tr>H $t? $$ wi <w 
IfCT W *Ft?? t * * 1 ' 

j. - ®f: cftprcw: tot . 1 %ft c*t<r 

’?w, jy? afa fcfaewfci «rrws ator r^i *1 n®r 

<^f ; tor? f%to ’^p?' f*T^$ *tt%^rcT? ?wii Cwtifo ftfetr? 

GtoMw to* «rtrt*rW^ <?r$ nfW^Rti^ wfa't?, 

steer? vm ^'e? to *rr?ie»tf; ? ' *r**fe# itstPfo, sstfa 

%(?' fe^ftrte? «*?* .W?;p&ts 'a^tto'^t^wrroS ®ts c$fc^re? 

; : *' 

, c>rt ^ras* tot wn ^wtw f^fsrfSr ^r: ditFiwt* 

feP? smrft' ©tterfaiFH i ftfa $T? Ifsw ^$tir 

?wi cwfc? ip*i jutanf, vfre ct-cvtrsrt c*rtot fflBe? §£fcri fofsf 
sto wrt^pu <al *w toit? to «i*rs ^?R:*f 

*ft : cife«KEWl ^ *p<n ?fTOj, <n$ wi? nftftfo ?1 
^jffer.OTCf, aSt’W^tta? m wi^resrsrcs, 
vr? ewit i urn *rfwe*? 4$ 

cvftsri fast $t*r ^tter ^rtir ?ri—c^»r c*tw (*a^Si 

^ ( ^rt?f?'«rfe^r to ( cwtt*w) *tt?Vtoe? •**. st?^i ?cot ?t** 
f W^%f ; cVf^pi fm ’|w*Vto? c?t *tw? ?t«i£i ^pi c*p*ie? 
—;^«w,‘,Tttfr? ?{★. ?br <a#i fcfifa w*to* extern 
f^^-ri'L,'* .'* •' » ., r • 

i ,^,^m(Nj'' c* «?V<chmi $*n, *$$ *ret»r?; 
flretar : to^i } t?''$& fMl a%ftor ,{?*r?:W orW airjjr, uro p 
f^t^rearen sfto* c*re fa? yzw pwf nt^r i * , 

l; ’^[^ 1%f>rfaj? ctot Wr»sf «rM i 

Grammar and Compo^itiob : 1 to be killed—inhnitive 
(passive) ,used .adverbially to qualify -‘must (not) stay’; 

t tyHSt get r - Out tiuick-t -here Quicti is An adjective . ( not «ua^. 

adverb ) predicatively used fb^ fhe subject'you*. 
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^w* infinitive, object of ‘have been trying’. ‘ : 

WB^wrtW infinitive ‘to 

■t.i ' "''' V K 

■ ff (^^tb aren'ouns, magic being eoitlifet ofcin ' 

’tnlist'^notj 'Be 

u ^ ; .^veiy t 9 qualify.* the 

,i ,jtqm txtemwi* mm 

Wjff '**R; I" i*rt»W»*4W%<hrS i I' ’ ■ ” s - "■' > ■ ““ 

™*^™'*™* ^^ *j?**, lp t# t ^ ™ ] 'Si 

'stTUrfsrt^ rei**s*w* fern m%m{ m „ ,, 

“? : j 1 « «*s5?Sw.s 

*• *a**wwT». 

jjjSrT; wT ,r |_WWft#w.( <**r wfSr ^«fHwr%t4 

1 - C «ftGr flftST ?»lt9pf } ?f?ni3 

mTc, ^CEF^ ifiRPai:'# ^TtSW 1 . rWnroit ftr*^/Ti»' *>* i*s*a 


'SIOT^rfiSL™^ m wiwitw^ 
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*r** $ c*h cw [ ftft *r** *1 to cto©* *t*t*tft c*tr** 
ftr* tos;^ to c*fto **r© *T*ir** i ] ^*iM *t* to y* yw 
^ 5 *r© «rf*r* i 

cto**«\: * 1 , ftitto Ertnft ftw* <*$©tr* wto *’r© to* 
ntr** *1 i *ft ©*i Ert*r*t* *t* c<*r* **ft **t* iwi ** **' 
c*t* to *tr*, ©r*r* *rfft Err**tr* tort* 'ey** tot c«rr* 
**fri ©yr to *ft, *1 c*r* 'e*i oar* cfctto to*r$ *rf*ft tot 
c*r©nt*r** i 

tofts **to, c* to i *** *rtm*iM tons**t*^rtr^ 

Eft*ft ^Ht* C*IT* K* *t* ; ©*1 ETf*1*1* to *T© Cto *1 I *Ttft 

ft* c*nr **ft *1 1 *rtft *tfcc* yi *'t* c*rft ft; *rtft © yto 
tor*, to c*tt*tf*r* yto to * 1 i 

c4tr**w; : tot* Ertft ett**it* cir* to toft *1 ; *rr*ft 

C* W* 4*frl to *J* «rt*r**, C*$ WE* toft [ ETf*Rt* 

toto w *t*ir* *1 ] <a*frt* toto s’tfrft c«fto* i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did Dr. Stronetz suggest to the Prince ? What 

was the Prince's reply ? [ ©t: c4lr*W ***tCE* to* ft oto 

to* ? yr*tw to ft ^5* to* ? ] 

Ans. Dr. Stronetz asked the Prince to get out of the 
trap quickly. The Prince told him that it was quite impossible 
because the plotters were not so fool as to let him slip out. 

[ ©t: c$tr*t* ^**f*c* tofttft **t? c*r* tor* *r* c*r© 
w** i, $©c* yrm to* totr** c* ctoi *©* **, *m 
E#l©*i j ft *i *s© c*t*i ** c* to* cto **r® arc* i ] 

Q. 2. What was ‘ awful' to Dr. Stronetz ? 

[ wctoww* to* c*ft fttoi ©to* to ** ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri's seeming callousness about his sure 
and imminent death in the hands of the Kranitzki officers 
astounded Dr. Stronetz. The Prince disclosed the situation 
in a self-possessed manner. This callousness and self-possession 
on the part of the Prince just before his death seemed to be 
«wful to Dr. Stronetz. 

[ 3*tft**ft *tft*t* *tr© ftto © tom c*r*© y*tw 
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ftftft cron ftftg ®t? mvi 4*t*? ®t: c&tr?**; *?i* zzx 

<*t*? i ?t^ *tro?? ftt?* *?itw «twtm *Tci ftrac **ctw 
*r?rr? *«n «*tn to*? i c^? ^c«r ^rf^rire $tc ftftre ®r? « 
'®ts cfctc?tfwc c?? to?? to ?'* i ] 

Q. 3. Was the Prince really callous about his own life t 
What was his feeling about life and death ? 

[ ^??r* fa ftrw? *fa? wi frrtfta fte*? ? #??« 

to $f? fa?»n *^fa ft* ? ] 

Ant. Prince Dimitri was not in the least callous about 
his own life. On the contrary, he wanted to live, he wanted 
to taste life fully. He was young and there remained so man^ 
charming pleasures of life not yet enjoyed by him. So he hated 
death. ;> ! 

> f^rtw ftftft fwf wt?? to c?ttfc? ftc t w ftc*??Vr 
n?i faft ttFtrs& csccftt*?, rffac*? *t?t? foft *rs 
TO<5 C&tffftt*? I fat? ftt*C WI, ®Pl?r?? fa? ?t?f?C * 1 ** 
•ti^fsro faft $nc©t? nit?? ft i vft faft 1*rt 

TOW I ] ! 

Q. 4. Why did Dr. Stronetz offer the Prince some poison ? 
r [ ®ts c$ft?<w; ^nrtwt* fa? fat* sftt*? c*? ? ] 

Ant. Dr. Stronetz did not like the Prince to be killed 
in the hands of the plotters. But as there was no way left 
for escape, he offered him some poison which would cause 
a speedy death, and thus the Prince might avoid such an 
ignominous death in the hands of the conspirators. 

[ ®t: dj?tw«F: fr ft c? ???fw ?TOPFt?tor? ?Trc ftcs ?? i 
fa* nt*f?t? c?*T? fcnt? ft* *1, *ft ftft ^rtwr^p ft? fats 
6t$t*?, ?1 $1? ?fctt? ZF5, *1? ?t? *FC* ?q??B*lflt?? 
cl vs to **it?i nice? i ] 

Q. 5. On what plea did the Prfnce refuse to accept the 
poison ? [ ynrtw fa cwftc? ft? ftt* *ffat? to*? ? ] 

Ant* The Prince refused to accept the poison on the plea 
that he wanted to have the experience of death, as he had 
never seen anyone killed before. 
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tftr A «•***$» frm * 9 m» 

W$0j\*i T T‘ ‘ - 4 ». - „ r . . 1* ;k '*'&> ^ • '* ,S ry ?> fP 

p. ^ ^ ^ ^ jj,- - V >“> *e j<j i j * *^ * r> • c ^ ^ f* >< v i < > - * 

Ones 111-141 s, ..{A.-taw* 4*.' <»«*&;..\lliii$i? : ' df 
Heaven,] , , r .r ,. .u r O 

£? ar i^S imi H h% hn^d^Qpmer €fe draws 

tffh&rf tip, tense 1 in a corner, and jdj£y.\C9*P Seim* £tarqn«te 

rnekao - 4 - 4 -U—. D_.' __ t__L 'L'i 14. ''-1 t_ 1 .Vl. ".. J '_ II . 


^n^r. ipe .omcers L teuojj rv : swanere tnat tiiey navegrave 

huainessr ( Pi#Jir. ‘^FtW ) with Pthe^ * Prihcfc) A J^r , IStfonet? says 

th&tt peHiabs his holiness is the gravest, lie tells them that he 
was called for some disquieting ^symptair s cop^ning the 
Prince:’s .'health 'which snoKved' themselves, -.rd tf. a, on 
examining the' Prince’s chest, he fiads that :th%? Prince v d hot 
live more than six^ days. .. The oncers caution him th:< he n ay 

commit a mistake. But when, he confirms y they retue ( fTO' 
C^f*T) declaring that their business may wait and sympathise gr 


with the Prince by saying that it is but the f nger.of He^v^n 
^twrf; *rtd TOTO TOto 5$c*3 

TtTO 6T*T C*T*f I fTO TO* <toTO CTO«| TO ^ ,ro 

TOiw 1 saptwiTOi to c^lzmwi 

to CTO TO ^ ^«riert<fc*R »■ 
WFlWffi*t TO mwtez? C*fTO CTO TO CTO TO, Wlttf? *Tt 1¥ 
; gprfm to top srtre i ®wtt *tc?r, TO TO to« ; 
*prtro. TO f%ftr ^TOr, TO to » 

bviwJtat ^ ft 'csi ?, piwte 

fkz*iw* 5jc*(t n?t^ to TO ^!ft? ; TO ^f^«rfTO 

•qjari^yiii TO ^cw^TOt^'TO cw, i Q?| 


Nottf, etc- : A hand*—the martial (or militafy)band ? f^^> 
^Jt 5 ® r staying # "tndrcH—playiog thel maxc^u^!tune $; 
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‘i , 1 k is the AndneflE Regiment march 
ingiout 6£ the town] ■ ; r 1 

} NW—^hat is, Gen tile Aridrieff Regimejit i? on the, march 
and, J^5 pearly matchedouf of the tmkni 'Tntfy—the Kranitzki 

officers, Waste— ^ TOl\i The$ won’* waste muith tirrik I— 

Dimitri knows that thfe Kfanitzkl officers are just waiting for 
this pioment, and, ^hpy will' he, ^coming’ into' his ; toopi 

immediately. Ten#—tout ; i He draws himself up tense 

—He is sure abdut ; their coming and their purposes V so he 
prepares himself, not, to defend himself, for he has, no ^weapoh 
with him with which he can fight* .It is the attitude,of a man 

who kriows he must die but v naturajly,shrinks from it; 

tort KVtz* * 3 , 

CWrt'6,atWffW Tsan mi l Hush !—it is Spoken 


to Dr. Stropetz. They ar§ coding !—the Kranitzki Officers. 
The Prince anticipates "rightly and in come the three officers 
of the Kranitzki Regiment one w by one. * * 

Rushing suddenly; ,etc. —makes a sudden movement, because 

the ! thought comes suddenly to him $cfc %f ( £^-^’ 

5 $ WZ1 irf*m G«fOT.C*m)t Tunic—a cloSe-fitting 

jacket or uniform, a cavalry uniform. Tear open— tear your 
tunic at the breast and open it'to me ; he is going to examine 

the Prince’s chest. He .only pretends to do it ; f%*tw ysr t«F*£H ( 

Unfastens— tears open. Testing hjs fieart^ f 
The dhot swings open— it is a swinging dejor-^you open it by 
pushing it, and when you ledve it, it swings back to.its original 

positioh : ) V^aves a hand— moves his hand, 

in a wav^ ^fashion l ; ,$115 ^pf ( without usipg speech ) i 

- Commdndi,ng £ilence—asking the officers to keep silent as on 
command. Continues hfs testing^tke i doctor continues for 
some time to examine the Prince’s chest with his stethoscope 
as the officers stand waiting foir him tp finish his testing. 

Will you have tjie goodness, etc . —it is a polite way of 

command, of the three officers ^ 

? Girnitza speaks—he is the seniormost officer and 
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the ringleader of the conspiracy. We have some business, etc.— 
They are hiding their proper intentions—they pretend to have 

•ome state business on hand ; «TlNlm f^l 

*tw i With his Royal Highness— with Prince Dimitri. 

Urgent—pressing ; wvft i Urgent business— they cannot wait 

—they must do their deed immediately. 

[facing round]—the stage direction means that the Doctor 
has so-long been examining the chest—he has now done with 

testing and turns his face to answer Girnitza. N* 

CTfatia* c?, Btvrt m fatc^nr *?tew; 

S*R ip ^flc? i Grave— serious ; demand* 

iag immediate attention. ter? I I fear my business 

Is more grave— The Doctor stops the officers by telling them 
that his business is graver than their business and needs 

more immediate attention and he continues testing; wtvt? 

«rrf*rc? c?, $t? ?tw «rt?$ anrtw^r? i 

I have the saddest of duties to perform—He has already finished 
testing and he is going to declare the findings. He says that 
U is not merely a graver business he is engaged in, but he will 
have to perform a very sad duty in this connection. He does 

, aot say what it is. He says it in all seriousness. C*f? 

$t? tet* c?mi ter w, $t? ma c? 

4*13 ST?, TOI l Saddest— 

^SC*RT i To perform— to put into execution ; 1 You 

—He means the Kranitzki officers standing before him. 
Would lay down— would give up ; l Would gladly 

lay down your lives— It is the height of irony. Dr. Stronetz 
knows that the officers intend to take the life of the JPrince, 
and knowing that he describes them as most loyal servants 
of the Prince ready to sacrifice themselves for the Prince. 

*mt?l ?t? *rt*T5rtr?? £rf«rnt® r i ®ts escrow? 

frrtm i «t: ctow: wtfh c? »s?i ^ 

w wi wi? wM «n j wfa 

am ?twt^ ?c »\ *4^ ram i 
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Perils—dangers ; I Avert—prevent ; ward off; 

«fTOTf«r ^rl; 4¥tr5Jl l Which even your courage , etc.—You 
cannot prevent or ward off those dangers by courageously 
standing against them ; human courage is of no avail; your 
readiness to Sacrifice yourselves for the sake of the Prince 
will not stop that event. ‘Your courage’—an abstract idea is 

used to mean concrete persons. *FC Wtlt 

ws&s ntr? *1 1 

Pulled—bewildered ; l Girnitza is the ringleader 
of the conspiracy. He can't follow Dr. Stronetz and asks 

him to be more explicit. 4$ ffTCII % 

^<rhr wvs nt*t»ra ^ i 

Sent for —called ; I To prescribe —A doctor prescribes 

medicines for his patients ; <*>47!Hd3 CTWt I Disquieting— 
disturbing ; f Symptoms —signs of the existence of 

some disease ; I Disquieting symptoms— symptoms 

■or signs which disquietened or unnerved the Prince ; 

i That have declared themselves—the symptoms 

have shown themselves ; l My duty is a cruel 

one—that is, the announcement will be very painful to the 
person or persons concerned. 1 cannot give him six days to 

Jive—that is, the Prince is to die in six days’ time ; c* 

sffare ttRFH 131 ^rtfsr w^5 ntfir I Dimitri sinks into chair 
in a pretended collapse —Note that Dimitri is clever enough ; 
he reacts most normally as he should, intending to make 
an impression on the officers. Sinks—sits suddenly down in 

nervousness. Pretended —false ; fsWTl; 'S'h i Collapse —a 
state of failure of the nerves ; I Nonplussed — 

astonished ; I The officers turn to each other nonplussed— 

they have never thought of it as a possibility, although Major 
Vontieff wished it. They are glad to think, that it has 
happened ; and at the same time, they didn't know what they 

should do. «*? toj ews f%*r ?n i stm m 

i You are certain 1— Girnitza wants to be sure of it; 

Pifesi ? 
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,. [ Laying to hand on Dimitri\s shoulder ; ftfsifarar TO 

CTO \]—Woyld to God—l pray td God. 1 were— that is, l 'I 
were making a mistake”,. He says it P in answer to Girnitza’a 
”You are not naaking any mistake ?” Dr.' Stronetz says he 
would be glad if he were wrongs but sadly enough he is not 
wrong. He sayjt it while sympathizing With the Prince, 
putting a t h^nd qn fyis shoulder* while he is sitting sunken in 
"the chair. There is a seriousness in the attitude of Dr. 

Stronetz, which convinces the officers. TOR $*TTO 

TOnr or : to «rtre i yrrnnr Mm 
TO <flSR for 

• c*r, rs ^’r?r TO f*TO wro i [The officers 

again turn, whispering to each other ]—They want to consult on 
this revelation ; ^fsTOai * ftrwm tot sstittoto TO 
l 

t • 

It seems out business can wait —They talked of their business 
as urgent and’wanted Dr. . Stronetz to leave the room. Now 
they say that ‘their, business' can wait; 

*fiT5 srtro *rttt l 

Sire—Your Majesty ; [uTOtW] TOtOF ‘Sire 1 " 

( f f*ral’) TO TOtTO* ftfo srtre ] I This is the finger of Heaven— 

This may mean three , things-• (1) He expressed sympathy 
with the Prince—a£ks him to endbre it as God's will; (2) He 
expresses contempt for the Prince that God’s hand is against 
him ; <3) that after all, God has heard his own prayer. It 
was Major Vontieff who wished that thfi Prince was a little bit 
older—he also wished that God’s'finger, instead of theirs, had 

removed him. 4 fW TOOT ^Tt*nl S’tfS S (i) tpTO? l* 

fail e d TO ^TO or, <n TO to, 

* to mv$ to ; (*)’ wroe or to m ftTO—^ ^'or 

fTOTV OT f^95n TOT® I (©) C*T TO ^ 

tow, ^fTOi?p TOs fro nsr fwfas Itor* 

(R *pft i Then they salute the Prince and leave 
him to his fate. 
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N.B. The doctor started it as a pretence i bat 'is soon as. 
he put it on, he found real symptoms of danger, and id he 
continued while the officers stood silently* before him. : JFls an 
excellent case; of dramatic irony. He wanted to befool the 
officers with a false test, but he had to make a real test—and 
he was himself befooled by fate. Fate seemed* to take a false¬ 
hood of his and twined it into a dire truth. As yet the Prince 
does not know anything of the .dire truth, he .takes it as a fine 
4rick. To the audience the disclosure corhes afterwards. 

ymrsRi Tfsi-nftoi «§* TOfy ft* cw 

ctor, ^rt? , $rf*Rtinri ^rfro to i 

wtWfi wii ftwwr ** 5swt* ftrt* i' fa«rri sfftro 1%^' 
^rf^RtTOu TOtro tofen’ f%f c*r ffia foy 

c*w TO CTO *f*i i ftsrf% $t? tot tt¥ 

^Snrf^ri totc *rtTO ntmft, Witfafo 

^tt^s <w c*hwfl*rTOt to i wfam foi 
twsft TO to i 

Cxpl. : bknow you'would .avert. [Lines 124-127] 

< -These lines are from H. H. Munro’s The Death-Trap. In* 
the&e lines Dr. Stronetz‘tells the Kranitzki dfficers about a 
sad duty he has got to perform in connection with his obliga¬ 
tions to the Prince. 


' Df. : Stronetz has heard from the Prince that he is caught 
in a trap.* The Kranitzki Regimeht officers will soon enter his- 
rpoin end kill him. Dr. Stronetz offers to give the Prince a 
drug to poison himself. The Prince prefers to stay and* 
experience his own killing. Dr. Stronetz is overwhelmed 
with the Prince’s courage. The Prince requests him to leave. 
the - roorp, but he does not. He stays with the Prince to be 
killed alLthe hands of the officers. 

’ "The fiince prepares himself by drawing himself up at a 
cbmer;^ Then the officers arrive. Suddenly Dr. Stronetz. 
mak^R fc move to the Prince, 1 teats open his tunic and begins to- 
ex^pine ,&s chest, and after some minutes, while the officers 
ask mm to finish \yith it, he says that he has a grave duty to* 
p&fefrffif ^Without saying what it is, he only tells them thst,* 
hftnanist&tetiTfhetn a vety sad thing, and that in spue of "their 
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amost courageous and loyal efforts. They cannot prevent it 
^happening to the Prince. 

Note : Here is a fine piece of Irony. Dr. Stronetz knows 
they, are disloyal officers and they are set on killing the Prince. 
The officers do not know that Dr. Stronetz knows it, and they 
take it for an innocent remark. Anyway, they have got to 
swallow it. 

*Jt«m t srtPrTSI WPifcH. H. Munro-* PT«rI The Death-Trap 
*it to mfa i 

«rtPFt 5 i «t: dftprc*; artfatstf* < 5 nr faw* 

mzm i 

fafa €tn ^jrtc^r afo ^ 6 pfi fai $tr* 
tarsTS *pi i 

wtt dtlprcw aptfatw^ «if^n 

tlftr faro; ffcfa fctpnr wtPF 1 $tn 

i Fst: rttwtw; fa* fare 

*i$pr, c* fa*nt* *j*pf wn ^pf cto '®rr^ wt? t%fa 
sr^n c*re ntPR i fa* ^rtw c^t^F arsi **pr ?n—fafa 
*»fpr fafa ‘^p’ $’re Fft—f%f% retprffa* ppr fa, wra: 
fatwi *pfcl ppt i ^**fre* m^PT ^ts rtftwr; ^ *'pr i 
fafa^s ^**tre* tot *p **1* wi *ro*ra i 

^rtw yff* wre fofa *’pr i *rtre *rr*re$ fafa 4* rein fat* 
*c* flrrfaw ?$pr i $fa*wj *iflprfinn <«pf *m \ wtt ctMptc*; 
^ 4 tt lit *tre ^fat* ^zm, fa*re $t? ^ 

***re ert^tPR i *ifa*rt*tf wr i *t*i *trrt 
$tre to c*^ fpf trprt* farfa fapj i $fa*p& fafa *#fai *j*t* 
^prctpT i fafa w®r $tre *r®i« OT^rmw *rw **re 
*rsi —#tre vfl^R w TOire sps *1 fcftro 

^ jtTTO orct ^rtwt^TO facers afaprt* **?re nt?PR in —pi tfai 
drifts! i *?1 pf ew fafa *pr fa i ««l? spro i 
s ^ n»^W5 vs^s^i eih^ ^rrar nfarwr wt » 

«ts Aipww % wtPR oin ^ fafa >iortw ^rfpr 

-aiRStP cm «T1 ^IIWI flfa ^ %JVS, ^FTtPRJ WWT CfMm 
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wots sms t Ttri «rt«i f*OT *m;* t wttw »«$w w«rv 

OTfatWt? *TC*fT <flW&1 fotw ot wOT i wtrhs ot wot wtwtw 
*rf? ^tr?* *nrw w«n www, wt*tw fwst «a tot wi w^w wt * 

Grammar and Composition: tenre—adjective. predi- 
catively used of the subject ‘he'. 

tear open— here open is adjective, predicatively used of the 
object ‘your tunic’. 

swing open— here open is adjective, predicatively used of 
the subject 'the door*. 

to leave—infinitive used adjectivally to qualify 'the good¬ 
ness’. 

to perform— infinitive used adjectivally to qualify 'the 
saddest of duties’. 

Note the use of send for (=send a message requiring or 
requesting to come or be brought): 

They sent for the doctor at once. 

1 sent for a carriage and took him to hospital. 

He (Hamlet) was sent for by the Queen, his mother, to a 
private conference—LAMB. 

OTOT i [ f* crfti c«r®r f&wtwOTnr wrtti ] 

ftfsifa: OT wrhr‘ wot i w wT* 

wi c*f*r wfe wot i [ ffa Atm ffcw* cwtr«i Atot fa 
] jn; i «* wi wwi i 

c^tcror;: [ gri> ftfafti ffcw ] wMwrf^ t OTtstft t 
aiwfrl TOW 4WOEI sot*? wtifrt* Wt*Rl? ftfcftw 
cw*p i [ ^rtcw? fi&ftw ^ cwotr, <«* $t? *riftwi 

WOT WtOTR ; OTWI ^ cwr fWTOT WfWOT ?OT OT $WW » 

cfctww; cttRtwi ftnr wot? wtw *ot Wfci wrwro wotr «?? 

♦riftwi to wtOTR i wfwwtm fa fwrw <awjfcrw csot rt»r i ] 

flUft^wl: wt: dfirwi;, winft fw fwtrw? w cot ftnr 
w ROT? w^$w wot? ? ^nrtCOT ot ynw i *iw§ wtw wot » 
tn, w*fa wtw, wt: ctiww i 

c4itow: s C wot? ffaw ^«r ^ftnr ] wwsiww, wtft $sftw 
<? wtwt? wtw wrtwe c?fa m i wtwlrw wwjw w£w 
wot OT5 1 wtf? wtf? wtwww *twott$ fwirw? wcw «rt«i n4w 
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&&5, fan* to* ti jttto* stro 

<tfTO«TO , 

fa^fTOi i . [ sfl. cnr? ] «rt*ffa fam to wtxx, srsm ? 
s. $t* *rto ro^raR^ aw sjto TOTO^rro 
wtFtRs cro *rrferfTOH to i ww? 'nTOi to 

car tops i *rl to 'srtrfa TO to* fa^r*~^TOrsR to 
^*fTOr c*fa ^ tof to sir to sn i ,' 

[f?faf3f ClRtC? TO WR OT *rl%PTfoT$ COT TOHR J 

wfaTOft WTO? fTO *1TO5 TO®T, TO 1 rsm to CTO I ] 
fa^fawi s TOfa fafTO wtc?R ? *rtnfa c*i ?rr?m TO' 
! *rr*rfa ^ to*TO c®i f , .‘j i 

. cfcftw:.: [fafafifc? #lr«c TO cm] *TORTOtci £rt<fai 

^fir, ^\t c*rc m «rTO i 

[ TOTOTl TOtff *RT"*ra? fTO *TTO, jfanjfa TOrTOl w* 
*rm i J 

fro[f^«n s TOtw* TO CTO w towI *ot *rtc? \ 
wim& i [ fafafare fTO cro ] TOTO, ^TO? TO i 
4 $ to.TO ^ wrt* tot to c<w! 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. ‘Now they won’t waste much time’.—-Who saya 
this and to whom ? Who are "they’ ? What does the speaker 

mean by this ? [ <*$ TO c* TO* ? ‘WW W* TOR 

OftTOf? *TOTO TO f¥ OtTO$ CTOOR ? J \ 


Ans, Prinqe Dimitri says this $o Dr. Stronetz, ‘They* 

, refer?, to the three officers of .the Kranitzki Regimen^, who 
are out to kill Prince Dimitri. The Andrieff Regiment that 
is oft duty how is ’marching out tb be replaced by another 
* Regiment. The Kranitzki officers have been waiting for this 
moment to fulfil their mission, because they do not rely on 
the Andrieff Regiment. So the Prince is sure that the cqns -3 
pirators will be coming very soon to kill him. They wfllndt 
mis? thil opportune moment. . : ,*,• 0 >1 t ?'0 t « >'?rO 

[ fom, ftfafai wfr ; •wiw:' 

: crorn»n met, to- 1 ' 
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JITtWF* wi Ft* I *t *m fft c*m 

ft*j ^rtr^ i ;$rf?rc<Brf^ 4$ to 

* itre, *t?q ttsto ^rfM^ w?n farm saro *mrrc ri i <«* 
ftftfjw fStfa^y f^gnrtW F^frotffal out $c*r wm, 
*$ ^wnr vin f¥ir®| ^ *rjr =n i ] 

Q. 2 . Why did Dr. Stronetz suddenly begin to examine t he 
Prince's heart ? [ ®ts c4tW^ S&K aprrfCTO «pf -?faF3 

«rta! W^R c*r ? ] 

An*. The conspirators, who were about to enter the 
room, were out to kill the Prince. Dr. Stronetz loved thb 
Prince and wanted to save him. So he quickly came up to 
the Prince and began to test his heart as a pretence only to 
befool the conspirators and to have an opportunity to save the 
Prince. 

[ c*r ynrrwr* wi $to, vtn am 

^rmfar i <sts c^trow; wtwmraR w 

twaftcw i ^ fcfa ws ^rartmr n#W 

wr I crw to tpsiTOtf 

*tFtTf? 4^1 ^TTf-n <RTf? W9$ lit*?* 

TOifa*Ri ] 


Q. 3* 1 fear my business is more grave.’— Who said this 
and to whom ? What was the occasion ? 

, [tfwi.c* ftePOT'aiwi im ?] 


An*. Dr. Stronetz Said this tb the three conspirators v of 
the Kranjtzki Regiment. The officers entered the room* to 
kill Prinpe Dmitri. But they saw Dr. Stronetz otamihing the 
chest of. the prince. Dr., Stronetz intended, to save tfie 
Ftiftre. .vThe^fficfcrs 1 asked him to leave the room as they 

the Prince. At this 
business was more grave 
^bniedifiauietinc svmDtoms. 
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nx* to?? wwf\ tomox* j 4** 
tror ftvf? tor ct ft? TOrfcl cm erti w&tr, to-* 
*toot tixnt fag temwsw w cro c’fci i ] 

,Q. 4. What did Dr, Stronetz mean by saying that his duty 
was a cruel one ? [ft? *f?l TO«ft? TO1 ®t: C$tOTW f¥ 

cmzv* ? ] 

Ant. Dr. Stronetz began to test the Prince's chest to 
befool the officers. But he really found that the Prince was* 
going to die within six days. It was a cruel truth. So he 
says to the officers that to reveal this truth was a cruel duty 
on his part. 

[ qfi ra iTOfl ctW TOW? 

•rifM to i f^i cwi fwtw TO ?? fwOT Nr*o$ 

wtn Ntm i <sfri fSnS^r w i tstt ffft TOphnot «w*r cn ** 

to TOtn Wti ft? •ct i&u i ] 

Q. 5* What did Prince Dimitri do when Dr, Stronetz 
declares the result of his examination ? [ C%tOTW ^RTtTTO 
TOj nfW? vm <TO*rl ^t? n? f¥ ? ] 

Ant. On hearing the statement of Dr. Stronetz Prince 
Dimitri sank into the chair in pretended collapse. 

[ ®t: c%tcrow? wi to g??tw not gsw nro to to 

mrtnr i ] 

Lines 142-168 i [Dim. (brokenly) Leave me.give 

me that little bottle.] 

Gist : The officers leave the room. Dimitri jubilantly 
(vrtoFN? NTf) turns to Dr. Stronetz to thank him. He con- 

r 

gratulates him on his brilliant idea and is glad that these 
officers have been befooled. Dr. Stronetz quietly tells him 
that it was not altogether an inspiration but a look in the 
Prince's eyes suggested it—he looked like a man stricken with 
a mortal disease. The Prince fails to realize the implications 

( TO*rf ). He thanks Dr. Stronetz all the same, and tells him 
that once he is saved from these officers-, he may survive 

{ CNTO •TWN ). They will not dare do anything when the 
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Lonyadi Regiment arrives. Then Dr. Stronetz disillusions 

() him by saying that the Prince is really 
stricken by a mortal disease and what he has told the officers 
is plain truth. The Prince is upset ( ). He com¬ 

plains that Dr. Stronetz should not have saved him from these 
ruffians. That would have been less cruel. This waiting for 
death is mor^e cruel. Then he asks him to give him the bottle 
of poison he once refused. 

: ®rfa*mnri c*f%nr cm \ Wrfaj c* 

'st: «rwf? ®rfr*r?r wzw i <ffpfer 

ttC^ ?F8, cslr* 

f®fa 5p*«i ww *tfrwi wit® &*r® vt i 

®wr?Rr wrs wfo *rl f^rr^, cw* «fgm*r wt*h 

<a starter c*rr®H ®*r «rt? c®m 

m TtfHt 4Z*\ <4$ -art* foj 

**r® Q'K* »ri i ®“fwta *sir, *ftyf**p* ^t* 

®rt3Ft$, ff% *rt i ; 

'Bp^Tt'Sf C^T sSt'S 5 '!* ®*R *$**[ C<Z* 

C'S'ltsR, fgfl* ■sfiT'JJ «Ti*si* C&tS'W 

cs* r vm n i c 3 ) fkmi r f*rf*r OTirvisr 

Notes, etc. S Brokenly —CSE® 4$ vtn i Leave me— 

CWV$ R*l *R C*T^ ^ I They 

salute. withdraw— ®t?i **t? *rtns *rfra 5£®f m i 

Slowly raises his head —from a pretended position of collapse. 
Springs —jumps ; *rrf*FC?T $$*1 i Springs to his feet —stands up 
from a position of sitting by a jerk ; 

$T?t7®R **t1 i Rushes to (the) door and listens —in 

order to know whether or not those treacherous officers have 
gone to a safe distance or whether they are at the dooi 

eavesdropping. «rf*RT**1 R»T C*ltW, =Tl f*> 

«rtf^ cnre taRiCTE, vtt c*W*t* wts> $*1* <?rtm ♦ftm far® 
c*ws ztm i 

Spoofed —befooled ( colloquial) ; WW TM1W1 i ( 

26 
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a^and indicates contempt). Ye gods —Gods may see it and 
^rftfnder ; c$ ! What an idea —that is, a brilliant idea ; 

\ 

Quietly —Note the stage direction. Dr. Stronetz stands 
itly and does not share the jubilation ( or high glee ) of 

f5bnitri ; ^STtCN 5R fsft NtH I 

Altogether —completely ; wholesale ; i Inspiration — 

an original idea without and external stimulus or source ; flwi 
<1 ca?«n *1 C«fr* I Suggested— prompted to 

the mind. Stricken with — attacked by ; srTiFIN I A mortal 
disease— a fatal disease ; disease causing death ; ^TTtftJ 

<1 i 

Never mind— it does not matter ; it is all the same whether 

the idea is a true inspiration or derived. The Lonyadi Regiment 
— It is a regiment loyal to the Prince. It will be in the town in 
an hour and take the place of the Andrieff Regiment. Girnitza's 
gang — Gimitza and the two other officers and all those who are 
with him. Gang—a small party of violent and mur Jeious men ; 

ESI <1 ^'3 Daren't to risk anything— 

*Ti t Fooled —befooled ; made fool of. 

Sadly — note the contrast ; while the Prince is overjoyed, 
Stonetz is very sadr I haven't fooled them - It comes as a 
baffling statement and the Prince does not understand it. So he 

looks at Dr. Stronetz with a long stare. ’STfD 
ft I. ®r#fc?T9 Sfa*? ^4 *s%zs m cnc? frt* -St? 

I A real examination —a real examination'of 
the Prince’s heart and not & fake one as the Prince took it for. 
Those trutes—those officers ; I , Malady —disease, here 

a heart-disease ; I 

Bitterly— the jubilant feeling of his heart quickly gives way 
to a sad and bitter feeling. He is sad that he is going to die— 
s^d bitter that it should come after hopes had been raised of 

escape from the conspirators; l ETW 

feft drs i vra*r*t dto Nteirtfri 
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^ $f* 3*cfc f^N» ^ U **tW i 

sfto#i ot 4^1 2 E'Q nfgjrtTr i 

Death—Here ‘Death’ has been personified. The Princt 
hr, s been thinking of death as an evil angel. 1 am afraid — 'Bpf* 
:TW ; ^Tifsr ^^5 I ( a turn of speech ). Has com i 

ti. tee—death came first with the Kranitzki officers but had w 
go hack befooled by Dr. Stronetz. Death came immediateh 

in the shape of a disease. V 3*13—wifl* aFtPKS-f* 

Paf«rr**Tt3 3i*r *f’C3, <Brt3Ffc3 l That show* 

o 

Death is Loo serious about his business. C3t3Ti C* 

{ ) '4'ii \z% kkt» fka 3W3 i He— 

Death, Must be in earnest —must be too serious in hi* 
intentions—that is, in taking away the Prince from this world 

He is not going to be balBed. C S <B f? C* 

^3nsf^ >TC3f 3^3 Pi', 7 I Earnest -serious ; ardent. 

zealous ; j Passionately —with anger and 

emotion in his voice ; *TC3tT3 ; I This * to be-left 

till called for bw«nss~The Prince is told that he will die in 
six days that is, he has got to wait for death. Death may come 
at any time and call for him. This waiting for death is 

painful. It is a severe strain on the nerves ( H*[3 $«T3 £fFt 

t>t*1 It is crueller than death itself. The Prince tellp 
Dr Stronetz that he should have allowed those men to kiB 

him, that were better than this waiting for death. ^3 WZ9 

35C3 SfWlM ^13 Q> C3 3^33 i <£& 

my ^?T3 ^3C?—-«t3 cbta $<gi 3^335 «tc®rl 1 

Paces—advances step by step ; <$3* *TI «33s *T1 3*13 Tf'GH i 

Turns suddenly— $it3 fiFC3 J Escape— 1 *n®TW¥ *m r 

Prom a cruel death —from a death in the hands of the Kranit 2 k» 
officers, a bloody and violent death—a death that was already 

come ; fol fcnfifaJ i A crueller death— a death that 

will have to be waited for is a crueller death—it works on 
nerves and that is more terrible than facing death immediately 

ftp? W 3IC*f3Fl TOT <Wl CK¥ 3^*? I 
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Monarch —an independent^rince, unaccustomed to such 

waiting etc. , EtWl I That little bottle —bottle of poison 

which he once refused. 

_ Expl. : It was not altogether on inspiration, Dimitri. A look 
in your eyes suggested it. [H. S. '73] [Lines 146-148]* 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro’s one-act play 
The Death-Trap. Dr. Stronetz said these words to Prince 
Dimitri after the conspirators had left the room having heard 
from Dr. Stronetz that the Prince would not live for more 
than six days. 

tWhen the conspirators burst into Prince Dimitri's room to 
kill him, Dr. Stronetz rushed to the Prince. He tore open his 
tunic and began testing his heart. The conspirators asked* the 
doctor to leave the room as they had some important business 
with the Prince, But the doctor refused to do so, saying that 
his business with the Prince was much more important. 
And then he declared that the Prince would die of a fatal 
disease within six days. The conspirators then left the room 
thinking that they had no need now to kill the Prince. 

The Prince was very glad to think that he was saved. He 
thanked Dr. Stronetz for his brilliant idea to befool the 
conspirators. 

^ At this Dr. Stronetz said that he was not really prompted 
by any inspiration or ready wit to befool the officers. A look 
in the Prince’s eyes suggested that he was struck with a mortal 
disease. 

47t*rrl 8 H. H. Munro-? cwi The Death-Trap 

Sews 

prai, mi frr$ opto 

&& i m&ft 

*twfrf tots w&t\ i cT?«ri & 

«rrar *rnrfro ^rtfSrrw vt?i sriw i 

Tftnr c*w, ^im srt-jr $ ^rert«rre 

Ntwi C^TH m l r 
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^ffarrrai k»» c*r®$ wi c*tc*h t 

•srfWsm c^i TRi^rt? 4 $ c^fafnr «rar <Ftvr*r* 
fsrc»R i w®r c*r 'srtwurcro c^*’ 

«:.n?r^ c*m -WSW! ftt* fcfc ^mcsf? j* nftoi fa • 
*F*rc** celm < m *& fafa cihr cnrafat^ra c* ^rtw ** 
«fW ’BTfaF'S 9CTOH l 

Expl. : 1 am a monarch . death. [Lines 167-68] 

This is taken from H. H. Munro’s The Death-Trap. These 
ords are said by Dimitri. 

„ The Kranitzki officers enter the Prince's chamber with®an 
intention to kill the Prince. But when they hear from Dr, 
Stronetz that the Prince has only six days more to live, they at 
once drop their plan, waiting for Providence to play the role in 
their place. The Prince thinks that Dr. Stronetz has "spoofed’ 
them or utterly befooled them. He comes forward to thank 
Dr. Stionetz for having saved his life and congratulates him 
on his brilliant idea. 

Then the Doctor reveals to him that it has not been wholly 
in inspiration, but it has been suggested to his mind by a look 
in the Prince’s eyes--the look of a man stricken with a mortal 
disease. The Piince does not realize the implications, and say* 
that it does not matter. What matters is that he is saved from 
the Kranitzki officers, who will never dare do harm when the 

Lonyadi legimenc arrives. Then Dr. Stronetz discloses ( 

) that he is really marked by doom and he is going to 
die in six days. He began falsely, but he ended by making * 
real examination and the examination has revealed that the 
Prince is under the shadow of death. So when he told the 
officers that the Prince was going to die in six days, he did not 
tell it to befool them 2 he told the plain truth. 

- The Prince now realizes the situation. He thought he was 
safe—once for all, and now he finds that he is mot. It is heart- 

breaking. Yet the Prince endures ( ) it. He com 

plains that Dr* Stronetz should not have saved him. That 
would have been less cruel than this waiting for death. Then 
he says that he is a monarch and he will not be waitingToi 
anybody—be it death» and so he will kill himself and make •'an 
cnd^)f this waiting business.* With these words the Prince 
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Asks him to give him the bottle of poison which the Prince 

refused to have sometime back. 

TTf*m : TO»rf5J wrfi? H. H. Munro The Death-Tiap 

i ftftfis? i 

* ’py<rf^ ftflfoa ^sri wf? mv TO to -TO*t 

wi? srtro ®tto dMwsr; TO top cw r TO*ra 

to >rc ^tito to TO«i cto TO i fTO 
ft* to <ro *nrM ot, c* 

nro*( &$®i =rl < <s*r «ts diicrone to f§ra«j 

«rtK i <*$ to wra^TOi to «a«f to i 

*lfhn awt sfi ®ts c^iasw: $ri> fro (v^to 

4*$*tw fjiu to av9 to frrfro flora) $r? to 

<PTO TO« TOR, <W TO ’TOWH NTO^tffc*? TOR 

a, ^rrw TOtw ator to*T3 to *tctor 4^ fefa rflra* aft 
ttsm ri i 4«rrfri to K^awi^n , ®ta? witTOw TO^«r» 
*TtR ^’a 's^rton to tot ^ft to toi cvn 

wftn to ^nrtw «ts c4tra<TO OTtRi to tootr, 
TOtf TO w*iwi «w fffinr ewi i «t: ri&trasw;; TO Tor 

TO R*TOR , *?TO OTtftfftft Ntfalf TO *TTO 4l KfWtfhN 
TO *rt*n sri i 

«t: c$tcR<«r: «ta wr ck, to 4 TO ^fl* 

cwf r?t; f%ft ^nriw* cftw to ^ fft chto ti to TOis $1 
ff% orfTO — 1 «tvri K»rt TO ftft jf wn ^jft c«r*i<Pi fire fro 
c*roR *rfTOfwt fTO ata *rWs *fooR—ftsft 

TOJWtft ^THfua^r ti v5‘i f^, 

TO! Kl CWCKR, *CTOS?I ^?1W Wt? ?'p.:?T5 

c^ft sri i 

ck jfpb fTO*TOnpr ctc5 <ar9R, <ot <iit ?^sr T-mi 
to fwlir *ora i ftsft firts f % to i 

«t: c4ta<w;ro ftft TOawtftcwK to c«ia 

Hftrs ctor i <?fe TO «tc*ri flu i ftft srrsj 

TP TOOR Sfl—4 W\TB TO"!, TO8 *TO, WfK« ft^K I 
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_ m 

wtim *nrre w»re—'«rtfa nwi i ?rrfa *rere w» ?rc*rei *?re 

*rre? qi i ?rtfa **&$ *re? i <*$ rw t%f% <st: dftretre? *tti ( 
far*? fafa&i Fte»R, c? fafa %fa fa*i*i OTrrerre* 
^retore i 

Grammar and Composition : inspiration —noun, predica- 
tively used of the subject 'It’. 

with a mortal disease —adverb-phrase, qualifying ‘w e$J 
stricken’. 

at any moment —adverb-phrase, qualifying ‘will be here’, 
in earnest —adverb-phrase, qualifying ‘must be*. 
of escape —adjective-phrase, qualifying ‘a way’. 
waiting —present participle, used predicatively of the 
subject T. 

i [ vrtn ^nrt*?re ^’t? ^rtra «rtre ?? cwi 

bre i fafafa <5rtro «rrre srrei ^prtsre, ^ <pc? *t$ft»re, 
wiwt? gtfc to ?*re cnra »rtore, ^t?n? fa^^H, 

$ifa ; Sintra? fare tor wh : ] 

fafafa: ren c?t?si ^toro i c? c?w i 
*Tttotore ?rf> I 

rittCTtw; [ fafafa? to 5 *rtwstre wttor w*re ]— m, 

to, fafafai i <5rf*ret? cfIzto far? vtftot ^rerti 
vs®i i < w ?rerr?re> ?Jtfaaf3 cntre? c&tr* ^rrfa 

fafafa : ftor? c«(re *i»r si to *rfari Ht-$ *rt*rfrere < 
wrnfa wt^rfre tttoTO i c^rlfroffa n^f fararfawn 

w*r «ri? :>e ’rfan ^?r? *rt ( $ri*rfa scro c?t?si ?ifanrreR, 
C?t*1 ?:toPF? i 

c%icwr N [ fa?sto j °. ?iifa «re? c?ren fa, ?rei. 

C fafafis c%fc?rcre? fare «r? csi? store i) 

*rtfa *rtorto ?rt*retre *rtol ?ref*nre ?<re $ TO*ro*rei *ito 
to, *?t «rtft 'etro ?1 ?refa ?fan *«n i ?rr*ret? *rto 
? re re p p ?rtfa i 

fafafa [ to to ]: *tnfa wr? ?1 ?rew *1 to* 

WPl 




tt mas oa snaoxioHS fbom hnglibh pbosh 

ctttwr:* «mr rtow ttwvi sn» 

fSflu t to*T¥ *irw ] ^ srtw tot* at tor n*ati <$*, 
•Nl crc fpm i [ fcrBto9tt* ] srtnft c*r «wi *rror$ 
^ Wlcm tow *1 ? at w *«rc ®t*s srtor TOfq 

*ttoi tot artapri, acR «r*Tf* cw c^ti c^i «ic*n to i 
[« ynflrto *n c*t«r ww*iti f%r?p mi^re, ftor* f*rc^ 

»ro Tttc? vrvicfiH, at?*ni «rrmr ais c%tR*tw* fw f??*c*R, 

tot ats c%tww^ra ] dltRw;, ^rt’rft fM*i 

Ifii fta cm *rt*rprr* nr«rt *wrm ftto*rc, a*rc at ^toa? *^j 
cara wftrtca tttta i to tor* cftt Wrfri i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did the Prince think when the conspirators left 
the room, having heard the statement of Dr. Stronetz ? [$!; 

dtwcwi to west vapiwlital cut* sra ct*t **rc 

^atsTOi] 

Ana. The Prince thought that Dr. Stronetz had befooled 
the conspirators by saying that the Prince was attacked with 
a mortal disease and would die within six days. 

[ |titw uiwro c* wiTOllw* $t* vtitw trtto to 

wen <e*t f%f% at wt* wg tow ^jctrt *rf*i *tcR «st TO tot *c? 
wt: ctow vtm cTO *ttor torrer i} 

Q. 2. What was the cruel truth that Dr. Stronetz disclosed 
to Dimitri after the plotters had left the room t 1*1*1 

cm wt: citRtw; '^'trw f* £f**t*r 

tom?] 

£ ns. Dr. Stronetz told the plotters who came to kill Dimitri, 
that the Prince would die of a fatal disease within six days. 
Hat plotters left the room and the Prince was very glad to 
. that Stronetz had befooled the plotters. But Dr. Stronetz 
told him that his statement to those officers was not false. 
The Prince, he said, was really going to die within six days, 
as he was suffering from a fatal disease. This was a cruel truth. 

[ TOWtflt 9itotmn to TOt 9ts 

ctow: vtm wttor c* *rt* ti tow wrt 
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itim 4* citr*r itn itm i erfrom c«w ctfrcs cipi 
^ rrm <*t cs?i %f*r $r»re ci c^n^^sr mzww citm itftnr 
ftrim i fai $ 1 : c%m<®: $td i5rc»rc ci $ti ftm Gntft 
ftm nr i ^nrr^ 1 t?tw circi «rc*tw «w «m n 

faro iwfc *rm Tf^R i fni ft^i to i ] 

Q. 3. How did the Prince react when Dr. Stronetz made 
him understand that he would die of a fatal disease in six days ? 

[ ^ntw ** inn* irtftro vq ftti? «wj$ im ^ »at 

cfrtxw; $ir* «jftm ftw ^nrttwi f*i*r afaftsn nr ? ] 

An*. The Prince at first could not realize the truth that 
he would really die within six days. He was glad to think 
that the conspirators were befooled and he might now survive. 
But Stronetz confirmed his own statement. The Prince,^now 
conscious of the reality, became bitter; He complained that 
the doctor should have ullow'ed him to be killed by the officers. 
To w'ait for death to come was unbearable. So he now asked 
Stronetz to give him the bottle of poison which he had refused 
to have some time back. 

ftin nti?R ft ci ffeft nr fro? >rc«o 

-.111 llFR I TOW* I #ll I CH*1 CW dd 

-C&dflCSR ftft Cl*Et> C*f£®R i ftflf ®1S C%tClW Wftldl 
ifl 15*11 ft^sj I lt*l TOd C*W9 4)ltl JlltW ftw 

5 l ftft Cl $td ftfW 

f*®r i w&i w*rm *ti ir*l \ ^ <stt 
f%ft ftfpw c4ftt*rcwi *tw cid ci ftdi ftft ftci 
•srffan *dflr*R, $rt ftd wr i ] 

Q. 4. Which was a crueller death’ to Prince Dimitri f Why 
was it crueller 1 [ ^nnw ftftftl *1d ft$? ft* 

dftfci ? d* cifrt ^f*r*$i ftjjrcr ft* ? ] 

An*. Prince Dimitri was about to be killed brutally by 
the Kranitzki officers. That would be a cruel death. But 
Dr. Stronetz declared that the Prince would die of^a 
mortal disease in six days. "* The officers went away without 
killing Jiim* But now when Dr. Stronetz declared that his 
finding 9 was real and no spoofing the Prince realized that he 
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would have to wait for a sure death owing to some mortal 
disease. This was a crueller death to him, because waiting 
for death to come was really unbearable. 

[ wi mus ?nto aFlf^w^ps 

*totWt I C*fr\ T9 I f%$ v5t3C%tCW W C'^®n ^r*TC 

c* .f^rtw Ntrtro ^rt? 

snrc srftRttnn TOrt^to f*r*ns $?\ i wn 
wrrfenr® to mus ^ \ to ^ t 

<s* to TOfcl to to? i ] 

Lines 169-222 *. [Stronetz hesitates.curtain.} 

Gist i With some hesitation Dr. Stronetz gives a small 
bottle of poison to the Prince who then bids the Doctor good¬ 
bye. As the latter hurries out ( WS C^f?0 CWR ), his face 

hidden in his arm, the Prince gets ready to mix the poison 
with his wine, but, struck by a new idea, he pauses. Then he 
pours the poisoned wine into four goblets and calls for the 
Kranitzki officers. When they enter, the Prince asks them 
to be seated, He drinks along with them wishing to drown 

all dynastic feuds (fant*) before he dies, and wishes 
health of Prince Karl who is to succeed to the throne after 
his death. The officers praise him by saying that they will 
not serve a more gallant Prince in their life. Prince 

Dimitri says ironically they will not, because they are going 
t« die with him and accompany him to the next world. 
They realize with horror that they have been poisoned, 
ftmitri is rightly amusedi All four fall down one after 
another and die when the Lonyadi Regiment is heard inarching 
into the city. 

Htit*; trtto 1 **! to* *rt Bits c$\ukwi tore 
ftfafci tora i torn *i«rw ysit* i mm * 

TBps Jjrf^nr tefr c^to c*ft®rc < w to crow to, 

«pt* i wk to^*iTO sw cw 
H«cc®rc ruid nffintra, wrtr *itot? toro** tfa to » 
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vt?1 ftwft *fft*f* TtWl 

wrw *tn*rm i frrtwt? *ps ot 

cot *?th extent tww cw wf? *pm *rfo *w* 
*i! i f*rr* *T3F *c?r, fop* ^nrsi^, «n»- 

$r«$ *rc* W9fti^ anti *s*w 1 wrt *rlWr ft* #* ,ir 
*?! $TOT I lilt** srfai 0 ^ *rs®r J ^*t* *RT* 21*1 1 ^ ‘ 
wot $t? *src* v$<?i c«itft*ift *tw*rt^tr« arsm *t*j«Hfa» 

Notts, etc. : Hesitates —shows indecision , ft*fl 
^*7sh 1 Draws out a small case—CWti> cnlt ci?w ot 
***r*R 1 Extracts—takes out; *1* ^P*C®R 1 Ask for —require . 

(OT i Four or /ivc. ask for —*rtnft *i Ft* VI* wt*U Ff* 1% *ff& 

b*OT i Good fee -farewell (*God be with you’) ; 
ftwrft ‘^^rrn cirtsrf? *r* *tw ) 1 Brave—courageous ; 

‘ May not keep it up —may not maintain it ( this 
hi averv ) ; *1 ( *T^ ) *Wl *t« bW» *Tlft i You've seen 

me ..keep it up —*srtnft sOTt* *T*tsr *fOT* nfts* 

fo* Wfft c* m\ZWQ ntft 1 I want you to remember 

me 'Shft Fit TO IT*C**i As being brave- 

Wrings—squeezes and twists ; C*1b*tr® i Uncorks 

ifeifti ^ 1 To pour— bt*rre 1 Is about to pour—mm* 

3T5fg* 1 Pauses— makes a pause ; waits ; C*£*l f Struck 

(here) attention being arrested ; *PTtC*T* ^Tf$*> «$** » 

As if struck by a new idea— C** ^ vfkz* *OTtT*t*r *cr<p& 

SCOT, C** m ^ *sp wtRl** SCOT 1 Darting back - 
going back like some missilt ; ^5t*RC*I ftt* I Entire ~ 
v. hole ; ***(4 i Phial —ftf*T 1 Thrusts —pushes (into), jjjftts 
i« C^i*^ I 

O T iie Prince ts dead—long live the Prince /—This double 
sentence is an echo of the more familiar saying—The King 
is dead, long live the King I' This is a kind of ’paradox 
( *^r), The meaning is plain if we take the first 
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Prince to mean the reigning Prince and the second Prince^to 
be another Prince who occupies the throne made vacant by 
the death of the first Prince. The first part is a statement 
concerning the death of the first Prince. The second part'is 
an optative sentence, expressing good wishes for the new 
King. The two have been put together in order to emphasize 
the fact that the throne can never be vacant. The moment 
it is made vacant by the death of one, another is set upon it. 
It is true of monarchy ( 3133 $) as well as of any other form 
of organised government. Ordinarily it should not signify 

either contempt i fagi*!) or neglect for the one ( who is dead ) 
orf honour for the other ( who succeeds ), but this is «very 
often given a twist to mean it. The meaning iB twisted to 
suggest that nobody worships the setting sun, everybody turns 
his face to worship the rising sun. (There is a story in 
English on this idea ) In the present context what Prince 
Dimitri means is straight—at least to his officers—and he 
asks them to join him in wishing good of the future Prince 
when he himself (the reigning Prince ) is sure to die. "?1W1 

3131 cnto,, 3^13 * 3 , c*r itwi 3133 

ntsi cot 3, w $13 3^3 snmn 

-#fr* wi3i$ ; cfT3 i tn3TR $'W3 3W3 

3*ri to i nm 3Rf?r nrl itwtrv fWls 

*\w\ 5W 3^3 3tw ir* cwtwi 1 $$ w 

3twr? afe chichi emu 31 vwi srtrf nr 35331 ? 

rIi c*?33i * Nfcrr* 3431 1 c^trsn itrtto 

?n—^rtwi 31 3133* 3131 wwi* Brt* 43»*?3 

C33tR 3T33, 31 $1TO 33i3 33 I C*3*f 33, 33 ^5$ 3"3t# 

^ 3*n I 3133 3S3%33 C3$ 3lWl ( 31 ) 3131 

C3CB3, C3t €1333 3*t3 ftT3 $t3 3^3 3tWtl3 

«rf%333 3t3t3 ^ I fol 4$ *31® 3330 3336 3I33R3® 
aC3t3 331 33 I 33 3tWt3 33W1 33t 3^3 ItWtl «f% 31^3^ 
a3tT33 «ffewlftrei C3t3fl3t3 WC3 4^333 ^3® <$3t#I 331 

33 t 333TNt ^fe3 C3& ^31-3^31 3R 31, 3333$ Wl3t3 
fWT3 ^3 C33t3—C3f35f3WI3 3 *53® 3133 331 I 3t33 3W34> 
^PT 331 3t3 ftcit3t3l 3*5*’Tlfe King 
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is dead, long live the King' I rR fiRPT «lf^rftCtnr W* 

wss <?& irtfr cto*i ftsrcn* tfr® to ^n i Wb» 
$r ^ftrart?c*nr ^ qurft centre fi^hr, f^T **r <5R«rtf?re* 

<5*R T5t?1 fSffarwr^ 3T^T ^«T<fal Wro *ftl? I 

Feud — lasting mutual hostility ; ffr?^ I The old 

feud —the old dynastic quarrel between the two factions—one 
faction supporting the line of Dimitri and the other ^support¬ 
ing the line of Prince Karl. ( See Introduction ) 

STfaFfa fror & fTOTR i Healed— cured ; brought to an 

end ; forgotten ; ^TRI i There is no one left of 

my family— Prince Dimitri is the last of his clan, and when he 
ip.j going to die, it is very natural that he should think it 
proper to bring the quarrel to an end, before he dies. At last 
the wish sounds natural. So the officers do not suspect him. 
To keep it on—to perpetuate or carry it on from generation to 

generation ; ^*rcr*R*taflR <$Z* f^O BTWl I 

(Must) succeed— ( must) come after ; W<R « 

Prince Dimitri being the last of his line the only other claimant 
(tftfarfa) to the throne, Prince Karl, must come to the throne. 
Prince Dimitri points to the officers that as he cannot wish 

it otherwise, he shall bless the future King. CRT 

owvf rpn fawra *ra vtf^m f*i? wtf i 
qfim ftora Rf, 1%f»TQ *1 brri ntnR 
«tfl TTWtC^ l 

Long life io Prince Karl ! etc.-f^fa 
afe ftcssf I «rt*R TOFT i Sovereign— monarch ; *t«n ; 

i Drink to your future sovereign— Prince Dimitri, asks 
them to drink their wine (poisoned wine) wishing long life to 
Prmce Karl who is going to be the King after Dimitri. RT*RT?tR 

vs'tft $TItronr TOtW () *TR TOT \ Glancing— casting 

momentary look ; WPtOTf WPS CFR I After glancing 

at each other—The officers cannot disobey Prince Dimitri. 
They have no earthly reason. They want to consult each, 
other. They caqnot do it in words. They exchange glances— 
and^understand that they mayPAnd then they drink the glafsee*. 

niw fife W9 rk TO* n* %m w<tr to*r i 
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Serve—be servant to ; do service to ; <7fTl wl Tl ^TW 

i Gallant— courageous ( heroic and generous ) ; W 

i A wore gallant Prince — The officers are apparently 
impressed by Prince Dimitri’s courage to meet .death and his 
generous impulse to forget the quairel with Prince Karl and 
h:s party and to bless him in advance and, therefore, they 

break out in warm praise; ft ft fa? IJKim W 

-pr* afvs wsissi-winOT tirei wen 'BTfasmi $nr 

That i: t true —Dimitri takes Girnitza at his word and tells 
him that he has said it very rightly. It is true if not in his 
sense, but it is true in a very literal sense. The hints as yet do 

not become very clear to Girnitza or the other two. c*fi>1 *rf%T i 
Q-rti c*r *iz4 51 cn 

i You will never serve another— Dimini tells Girnitza 
that his words are true in their very literal ( srivfiMf Wi ) 
sense. That is, if they are not: going f o serve any other Prince 
after Dimitri the question of serving a more gallant Prince 

does not arise, pH? TOR, ?f51 3ps?t<r* CW 

wi? n\zn m (c*R^n $13 5*^1 >i:» ). 

Observe--watch : 1 Fair — in a fair manner ; 

JTOI I Observe, I drink fair 1 [ Drains goblet. 1 

-The use of the word ‘fair’ emphasises the Prince’s sense of 
iiony. He drinks fair because he drinks the same wine and 
the same quantity of it with the officers -he does not'‘serve 
himself otherwise. If the wine is poisoned, they are sharing 
it. It is being \ery fair, sharing the same wine and the same 
fate, with his officers. And the Kraniuki officers take him at 
his word. They find him generous in rhe drinking, but at the 
same time the Prince's words, “you will never serve another" 

puzzle Girnitza. CW^T fewffl *TR l wfctE CM 

«rtcf s ** $’*1 cn, fire ORtm «rre**r« srtft 

$f^5 51 STt^RlCTO 5T* *TR I fo* $*W9 

wfrre *4 f'5: Brtfc* finnrarci ^nr mrf* wnre w 
sff?T SRrfw, «rf*Rt?t'6 53R i Drains— d raws off, i.‘ e., drinks' 
»(the*wine) to the dregs ; Wft 55 ^ fa* Him f 
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What do you mean . never, serve another ?—Girnitza is 

puzzled by the Prince’s words. He cannot follow the 

implications of the Prince’s words. srtt W*Ti <?Pri W nl- s 

fror ^ crwcv *«ri ^ 

I mean , etc.—Now Prince Dimitri explains himself to his 
officers—explains the meaning of his words 2 you will never 

serve another etc. At the head of— in front of ; i My 

Kranitzki Guards -t he word “my' is ironical The Prince 
speaks of the Kranitzki Guards as though they were very 

loyal to him, but he means the opposite, 

<r-si■!?:?! esp? mz*— ot & to i 

You came in here, etc.—The Prince begins by declaring that he 
knew about their secret plot in coming upon him that evening, 

sri’PT'iTt «rt*r ‘sreffwr vrtirw i fvt? m 

W i They all start— They are startled ( ^ur> > 

to hear the Prince that he knew their intentions that evening. 
They suspected that the Prince might know but they did nut 
care. They were so sure to kill him. Now they know that they 

were right. So they are startled ; VtTl PTC*P i C^T^l cit&f 

vim cfa enrs ntnre-- 

vm (P\ fw? fr*r ?n, vt*i wuw? 
^tWT$ fafo* ff^ I ^«l 3S«Ti«C*n 

vn* vtm re, «tTi fev* *ref*»r i 

You found that Death has forestalled you— The Prince 
speaks in continuation of what he' has aiieady said to their. 
He says that, if they have not done it, it is not because the> 
pity him or have understood, they were going to commit a 

wrong. They desisted ( frefTO) on hearing Dr. Stronetz’s 
declaration which made such murder unnecessary. 
trim w? *r*K*R, vw TOrwit ?re»$ farefsv $re—vr«m 
cro $tre* svrt i *re ft, reft vires fVvnftrcfcm 

sfUrc-wftv to i—vt* dttrew? rewt* *nr vrtto? re?ret wtr. 
VTTTO 4t ft** form Forestalled—uxti- 
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cipated by somebody else—here by Death (Personified). 
Death had come and already marked him out as a man to die, 

thus rendering their efforts unnecessary ; Ttll i 

1 -thought it a pity— The Prince is here at the height of his 
irony. He says that he saw that the evening was going to be 
wasted without any killing being done. So out of pity for the 
planners and wishing that the evening should not be wastec 
he put the planners to death. He did not do it for the sake ol 
levenge. He did it to fill up the gaps, as if it did not matter 
who were dying so long as killing was done. NfCT? 

*ffTO tore* I W wt? 

sr, >iit ntn ^rn ffeft cn 

fSvrepr n?, cn*n*t wr&n:^ ^ wcniI i 

The wine ! He's ( He has) poisoned us J—The officers now 
realize that they have been poisoned by the Prince in their 

drink ; fcfo* S NT, 4 STfNTO? fa? NtfcOTO I Shultz 

gives the first cry. 

He draws his sword and makes a step towards Dimitri— The 
stage-direction makes him (Girnitza) funny, but natural. He is 
too late, he cannot save himself now by getting rid of the 
Prince—and then it is not necessary to do away with the 

Prince ; for the Prince too is going to die from poison. 

nt? nto srro *»n foe n®s wft to 
fazvfm, tst? <ro fro? f®n w to * **-fNc4“rei 

*Tt3l NJTOT0, TTStflW *>fCN$ fb~fat5 1 

Oh, certainly, if you wish it —Dimitri is amused by this 
useless exercise on the part of Girintza ; he invites him to 

satisfy himself. faffaW? St'S CTO CN*T Wl cWftv \ 

nton, Nrrvr? errer* tern 5? cs i wurte 

ETf? CNfN 9Z1, $Ttf5 N?t \ An extra trouble 

—this is not merely extra, but unnecessary ; for the Prince 
is going to die without the stroke. Please yourself— Yet 
Girnitza may please to strike him with his sword. just €; for 
the sake of giving vent to his impulse of hatred against the 
Prince.* 
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[The stage direction i The stage direction gives three 
different pictures of the officers in dying. Gimitza falls back 
into the chair, dropping his sword and groaning , Shultz falls 
across (the) table and Vontieff staggers against (the) wall.] 

Staggers —moves with unsteady steps; ’SlRre *TFT 
Dimitri seizes the sword falling from Girnitza’s hand and 
waves it. fSRjfsTCVfa ^ C^T tSrft fter ftfSrfat 

CTOtre »TtI 

Aha |—Dimitri enjoys the fun of the situation. The 
misery of his own death is drowned in a sense of victory over 

the Kranitzki officers. fcHU'tfr'f? ^ftR^ 

sthtcsr i ^tftter srfsprtacva 

mrorfC®* CF3Ht?T (/m te I The Lonyadi Regi¬ 

ment marching in— but he has now no use of the Lonyadi Regi¬ 
ment. cariftstftetf^T ^ are*r i f%$ 

tel C7T C*rt l My good Kranitzki Guards, etc. 

—The Kranitzki Guards have proved themselves too good by 
dying with him. He will take them with him. He has no 
need for the Lonyadi. The Kranitzki are more loyal. ♦RTC®rii^F 

«rr*I1?r ^9 W«Tfrwi l God save 

the Prince —He expresses his parting good washes for Prince 
Kurl Laughs wildly —Dimitri laughs unrestrainedly in the 
face of death. He was unwilling to die, because he was dying 
so young. Now he is amused by the manner of death. Death 
proves interesting to him—because by his own death he 
could also bring about the death of these three officers with 

hi m. He then falls dying to the ground. 
titter I *T<RHr $1? fk*\ 

sn, fter wi, wtr ter i cfw 

fter c*rt«r ftera vt*i fter OTt«- 

'srfwf? ^nr c^tr^r cter i ^ n*t faft 

fSrcw'e srtitra wn i 

Expl. : Dim : That is true because . fair ! [Lines 196 97] 

These lines are taken from H. H. Munro’s The Death - 
Trap. Here Dimitri is speaking to his enemies, the three 

27 
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Kranitzki officers. They planned to murder him that night 
but almost gave up the plan on hearing from Dr. Stronetz 
that the Prince was going to die in six days' time. 

Prince Dimitri resolves to die even before death comes. 
_He asks Dr. Stronetz to give him the phial of poison that he 
offered him just now. Dr. Stronetz gives him the phial and 
leaves the room. Prince Dimitri is about to pour wine into 
goblet for himself. He suddenly hits upon a plan, calls his 
Kranitzki officers, and before they come back he empties the 
phial of poison into the wine bottle and is prepared to receive 
them. 

When the officers arrive he tells them of his purpose in 
calling them back. He tells them that as the doctor holds 
that he (the Prince) is not going to live for more than six days, 
then they should better forget their feudal quarrel and make 
friends—and he further tells them that he expresses his good 
wishes for Prince Karl who is going to succeed him, fills four 
goblets with wine and offers them the same wine. The officers 
take the words of Prince Dimitri as plain and simple words* 
They want to play nice to him, and so they praise him. They 
drink the wine and tell him in reply that they will never serve 
a more gallant Prince in their lives. Apparently they are 
struck by the bravery of the Prince in the face of death. The 
Prince takes them at their words and tells them they are right 
—for they are not going to serve any other Prince after him. 

Thus saying, but without explaining why he tells them that 
he drinks fair with them and appears to be sincere in his 
declaration of friendship for them. 

[ The Prince then explains, and they realize that they are 
poisoned, but it is too late. ] 

*Tt«m t 'srttartoJ H. H. Munro-3 The Death-Trap 

W? CTONl otto I 

^rartw wr tor c*r, 

ntot *1 q c mn , wi >1%, frotw wfa rfta* ctf* 

tirow =n, wi finrafri ^mv 

ot srfitir cot < 5rtr*T sjws 

cot tfw f^r cot 

fOT* f*rf% cot i ot cot ffcft ** nfa ot 
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WC3W cTOi>1 fa* C*»rtre *tte*R I *Ft**TCI *4tt UQW *fcST* faOT $T* 
arrfa^w^w wfa*tOT? cfcfOT ®ttor <w toi toto 
c*ra*ifci *pr sstro **w fa*fcl fafac* far*R i toi |%fa 
^I'OT TO* «2Wt*r WTOR, f%R fa*W? TOI TOR, C*tC*^ 

$tc*f? tot ***rfawfaw ♦prtcn w*fTO «rt*^ fa®*fl% wotr— 
*’c®f fafa fatw ^**tw wtr^? ■swsr Tori tot sremtR wro sn* 
fa?*R ^*\ 'GOT'8 *TfR W?W *TOR I SffaTORTl ^W*T? CfTfC* 
CTO* COT < 7 ft fawfafaw *ft^fa TO TO crow I 

irtri fafafa? ^ptw fafaTOstt* fi^ 8 ) w?T? *r®i *t$* »a*r* 
cot ot *iww-—fafafisrw rsfro *&ic®f fafafas? cot 

* <a*t ^ri? TOrfcw o*TO ^cro toi ^rtw to* ri i ‘ 

WTOcTO §TO§ fafafai **K*R, Wl TOTO1 1§W$ TOITO, 
cwrri ^rt*Rtn to c*rotfaR to top? c*to$ ri 1 
Of^T, Wtfa ^ITOOT TOP TORTO*$ TO W?fa I 

WTOrTO TO*R «rfaRTTO? ^5*fa J5**?TC *1 I TO1 

wTOcsfi to ^w§ fafare sw i fa^farcwi TOw fwron tot, ^nnfa 

#t *TOR ? C*R TO?1 TO Wtkw C**1 TO *1 ? W® n*^f 
fafafaj TO** TOrt^i *[fro froR i 

Expl. : I mean. that's all. [Lines 199 - 203 ) 

These lines are taken from H, H. Munro’s The Death-7) ap. 
In these lines Prince Dimitri tells his officers of the Kranitzki 
Regiment why they are not going to serve another Prince in 
their lives. 

The Kranitzki officers planned to kill Prince Dimitri and to 
instal Prince Karl in his place. The Prince was caught in their 
trap. But Dr. Stronelz revealed the truth that the Prince was 
going to die in six days of a fatal disease. The Prince took a 
phial of poison from the doctor to kill himself. But suddenly 
he made a plan. He called the officers, and offered them 
poisoned cups of wine. They drank the poisoned wine with 
him as they were quite in dark about the Prince's idea. 
They even acknowledged that they would not serve a moie 
gallant Prince. 

It was at this stage that Prince Dimitri told them that 
they were right, for they were not going to serve any one 
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else after him as by making them drink poisoned wine, he wai 
going to take them along with him to the next world. He 
also told them that he knew that they had come that night to 

kill him. This startled ( F?fWT WTW) them. Then the Prince 
told them that only because they came to know that death had 

forestalled them ( WtT*T Wtwftl TOT *ffaw$R1 

TtHlTfaT ) and had already served his notice on him, 

that they retired. He thought that the evening should not 
be wasted and go without any killing, and just for the sake ot 
honouring their previous plan for killing, he proposed to 
himself that he would as well kill the officers themselves and 
so he had poisoned them,—and they were now going to die 
in an instant. That would make the evening a very fruitful 
evening indeed. 

Note: Prince Dimitri here shows a sinister humour fsre© 

) and craftiness ( ). The officers are foolish men 

and knaves—and they are trapped in their own trap. They 
lay a dreath-trap for the Prince and along with him they 
themselves are caught in the trap. 

*7t«m 8 WOTtR Wl® H. Munro-? The Death-Trap CW 
ctoti ?r?irs i 

fafafa $1? wfaRl? fownew cwh fafa 
fa? STteWtro COTR I 

WfaRt? faHWH fafaftflCW ^5T1 WC3 

Tfr? iprtw wtwiw mwfa wr?fa*r i fafafaj 
otIoth i faro ists c%1tot wtfanr facw? c? Ttrtww 
?nfaz^5 fafafa* wtr w* far?? oti i $1? wtr 
cw farfa fa? COT fac®R wi^rt ot i site 

?t«mr »aw ffa cot cm t f%fa wizwz 

!%?-fafar® ?? *TtH W5 fOT? I t5t?1 faft ?TI COT $T? HCV 
fa?-fafajr ?? ot w?w i ^stn 4w«r( ftwt? wm c? $t? cot 
ctft wtr cwfa cm wwtr ^twi *rtr? hi i 

fafafa wjicsr c? oti otct, cw?-?i, wtn 

wlir cwtr ^nrtcBfr cm wot otcthi; wt?i $t? ot 

TtTt>6 fa?-fafar® W OT W*OT t OT*1? TOTR C? fafa W l OTM 
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C* wn ftT* W\ mus tfC*to I ^r«rfrl «tn J 

«rtwst wto- ct, frorw ^tm *\m csttc 
C* fWR *T! I to ^3t*1 t%f*6^5 to C*T (Tito TlTOT.Wrt wtn 
?W1 3>?FT I ^?iw? C«IFF 4Wl W Z% ^5R*5 

®T?i £f^»> to ^ i 

fctjFi? ^rsrtw 'stm w*h <rr, ^t?i <rr $tM* ^n wi c<w 
t%«r®‘ r*r, ^1 ^r vfm NsrtraS $tw fi>to ?rc? cto -at ^<ri 
OTFT I 

fa* $t<r tonr ^ *rm*r ®rto <rr wfki f^t%fsrf% *rtre i 
wti ^fite ^rt? ^«ii to, <5r*re *'®i •n, ppw 
$ r <r ^>1 ^8?n §to i $t?tl m arara, ^otk 

nftorci ttm fafa ^tot?m *fa\$ <nt *$*sv\ ^?«i *v\ to 
^raro^rtai *$jWw« *rto*rct* wzv *tm ^ f* to 
fa ? ^nrtcw? *«ir«OTl ^ ^t?i *rw*, vttf 
5fh?I froi fffi i to w** *rtf tos c*»fir fro c*rc* i 

$tot«rj totoi us® to?re i 

Expl. s Colonel Girnitza.amusing. [ Lines 219-220] 

With these lines the one-act play, The Death-Trap of H.H. 
Munro closes. 

In these lines Prince Dimitri, before he falls dead from self¬ 
poisoning, makes this interesting comment for Colonel Girnitza, 

ringleader (*tETO *TtQl ) of the conspiracy against him. 

Colonel Girnitza and two other officers of the Kranitzki 
Regiment planned to kill Prince Dimitri and place Prince 
Karl on the throne in his stead. They were about to perform 
it, when they dropped the plan, hearing from Dr. Stronetz that 
the Prince was going to die in six days-’ time. 

The -officers left the room, but after some time the Prince 
called them back. In the meantime he had poisoned the wine. 
Offering them the poisoned cup the Prince told them that he 
wanted to draw their feudal quarrel to a close over wine 
cups ; he even wished welcome for the future Prince, when it 
was certain that he was going to die. The officers unknowingly 
drank the poisoned cups. 

The officers were struck by his gallantry before death and 
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warmly told him that they would never serve a more gallant 
Prince in their lives. 

The Prince told them that they were right. He also revealed 
that they were poisoned and they were going to die with him. 

The'moment of death for Prince Dimitri was a very inter¬ 
esting moment. He hated death, but he now found it highly 
interesting. He died by poison and he met death without 
waiting for him. That would have been something too terrible. 
By meeting death beforehand he took away half the horror 
of dying. And then he enjoyed the fun of the situation, Those 
persons had come to kill him and laid a trap—and they were 
now caught in that trap. He told his officers that he did not 
like that, the evening, scheduled for his killing, should go 
without any killing ; so let the killers be killed. He did it 

half in malice ( Rw ), and half in jest. Then he told Girnitza 
that he could make an extra effort to send him to death accord¬ 
ing to their previous plan, though that would be just unne¬ 
cessary, for he too was going to die with them from poison. 
Anyway, he could have the satisfaction of striking him a blow. 
But he failed and reeled and dropped his sword on the table 
and fell back into the chair groaning. It amused the Prince 
before the moment of his death. The march of the Lonyadi 
Regiment was heard. 

But he had no use for that guard now. He was going to the 
next world at the head of his Kranitzki officers who had after 
all proved loyal to him by dying with him and were accom¬ 
panying him to death. With the hum of the Lonyadi drums 
in his ears, the Prince fell with these last words to Colonel 
Girnitza that he did not know that death could be so amusing 
after all. 

8 <5T mm wrlfr H. H. Munro-4? crni The Death - 

Trap-*® *Rwr wr i 

fififis *rbfr? from 

i v wfirs, wr ntfirctfir^ ww Mr? 

c?t<r fvR vim cm ftnrr* fttt? fire 

Ffa ^fis n toj cm«r cm m i .vtt 

fifi ^tfi^R ?ire w ntai fir? 

vim tkw vara i vw c*rt 
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fireftfsra TO i vsw sd%TOH tot mz&t, 

$Ih cro nfa ^ Sro TOrtre chhi wr?f ^tro ^srt^n TOa TOr 
hi i ^nrrw ftf*# htoih h*TOi Hfor i c*r-hi htihi m to 
to c^ <rmr?r c*m h*to hi i fafn to to fro tosh 
—yfrf ntrwi i 1%fn Him toh TOh hito hot—TO 
TOhwi Him *r*Ftc h*fi to i wTO ^siTO $hs*h s'rot toi 

<5TtTO I *[HHlW TOS W9R, fHf^fHfH TO*!®! I ^ 
HiTtH hhh ^nr fm, ^hh ch$ TOhhrhi ch>h 

?TOto— fcfn nfroani stwH ^hto wro to? 
fntTO totwh i hsTOOTh TOfswi ^tor $OT ^t?i 
^riw TOh? fHHfsrfw ntTO f^TO «w stihI ch$ TOfa 

*TiH H>tTO I ytnw: 4Ht HHltrW CTO^T 4H? TO ^THtWl H*TO CH®T I 

«1h*i cH*rn fro TOitTO ^fer ^hhiwc^ h tto m j 

TpTTO ro, OT® HtTOH Hi, t«fl *TO iSHS Hi CTO fHH I 

*ifvf3 TOfsr fttHH hot chot ht$1h$ 4H 9 n to to*i$ ftm 

f^n : ?i w ^*rtf*f to hhh ^hh to ijftTO wi 

fefHWH *H &TO TOPH I TO TO CTO S>OTTO TO TO! I 
jprcw; cfrfro? gnf® cto *f?®i cqjft i>ro> fcro ottoi 
fro TOi c*r®f ( ^TOw f?tnf3j f^fn^wT? ^OTHinih Hlro h*’ch 
fTO CTOTO ®tlTOH 1 

HTO C^rffHTTtf^ TO TO *TO TO*I HTO CTO 

r/m | fpff^fe *[H ijlfn CTO I fTO fH HlTO ®TtTOH I fTO 
ffarfHWlOT TOfR HTO ®rtTOH, fJIHOT HTO PsftHH i 
fTO ^JCH* ^CHfe^IH I efo $1H ^^1^3 Hnf# ; 

f¥e «HHH C^fTOH ^ HOT TOhs I 

Grammar and Composition : 1 drink fair— here fair is 
an adjective (and not an adverb ) predicatively used of the 
subject T, to kill —infinitive used adverbially to qualify 'come 
in here*. 

Gpd save the Prince !—the verb (save) is in the subjunctive 
mood. 

fell dying— here dying is a present participle predicatively 
used of the subject ‘he*. 
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Note the uses of do in the sense of answering an end l 
That will do. (=that will be enough to strve the purpose ). 
It did very well (=it suited very well ; it was quite 
sufficient). 

To look one way and row another may do on water, but not 
.land.— c.ETTvLE 

* r HHT® HtTOH, TO*RT I CWlS 

TO TO h*toh cto fron f*rf»r^l TO to *[^rfrsRr TO® 

c%T^w; % to ^ts-c^rtfctl ^srtTO hi to ($t«fK 

) v ft Hri*rro<F *rtTO i 

s qsrTO i 4 *r, c? < 3 ?f®H h^, fnTO i srt*rfH 

hh esc® to TOi srfnft TOtre hTto* hIhnh Iwr® 
ottoh—'® rtfn htoi jfiw wf<r ?o*n:® *tt?h =n i «rtfn ^rtnfH 
to hItoh srtTOH* *rt^ TOt, ch to Hi i 

f*TO, ch htTTO fawwsr ^ hhcto h^, TOft <i)$TO TO ‘ 
[ dttCH^ To CTOTO® HtTOH, TOH? To® HH 0>w HI 
cto cnfro ctor i *rwi h* to, ftftfa? *'nr 

hot? d>fro? fro i«f*rnr ctoh ^ to* chI^chh f%f*t 

ntras foi hh i>Tto TOhh i sit* to TO 

TO TOCHH Hi i *f<rrf? CTOH, WHW'ffrl fWTHH, TO CHTO 
*TOH, TOH? ^fr&STO TOOTH, “f^fHWl, vflZV*, ^KW?' I 
®**FTO €l?CTO fTO fro fTO? *0 fHH 

to^ chito cro fron, f*rf*r^i nc^ri? ^ csftoih i f®HWH 

TOTO *[HS£1CHH, HOT I ] 

fWHfa l [ FtHCfr SfTCH fHTOfa£T5 H? (TO WCWI <FTO 
HtHCHH I ]—^rTO TO1 CTOH—TO fWtW CTO I [ 

TO f®fH W5R TO OTC® HtTOH ]—TOOTH HCTO *(OTftH1 
HWtiM «MH TO ®tOT1, TOTH HH TOTH HOT TO CH$ 

C®1 ift, ^rTO hTOI HHH TOtH HH f^sTO^HH ^rf^Ftfr TOH 
WT TO HWF1 CHCH TO #1 ? ^HTO I aFtPr^Wf^F 

HttH^r? Hff^TO^T 6 !,. HTfHHtOT HtTO ^TO«I WTO HTO 

HTfnHtm HTfTO l 
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farwi ♦htot? far* viRpw <5fan? atm ^ 

f?C»R i J 

fa^faswl s ?*t?tw, cot frrtTO?? c*tmt 

?iwic* $ri? nt? sfl, ft? coti *?? i 

fafwfoa s i$*$ ott??, c*?-?t [^rm *r?] ?rr*Rt?! sr? 
c*iml ?t?OT c??l *OT/T ?i t c?*p, *rfaRtm ?c* TOTOc? 
m? *?fa i [ ^ ?w ft? fare? aim? tos cotr i ] 

farafawi % ?rr*rfa # wi?, reirei ?t<srt? c?n *?? *n ? 
faftfca: [ o>? fa cot ftf&c? ] fci, ?rff? ?*ot stf, snfa 

*rr?i? 3*tfaref*?tfa^1? *p?t^ic? *iotot OTh *?fa j ?rt*roi?i 
?riw wt? ^rfatre ^p *ot i [ wfai *t?l Mr* 

$4<?f ] ?n*RTT> C*fOTTC ^ Wtmt *iim T5T? fc*rf?f% 

«rtfam cot i «rtfa 'stro? c*? TOt^i fawtfafa ?t?~?rffa 
?rwrtc?? ?$n *c?fa i ^rt? f*s ?? i 

s i ffa wit*?? fa? ?r$c?rrR i *#tc?* c?t^#i cfc? 
far? ♦tfrtn *c? c?ot «rt?»r, yire; *nfaf wm i ] 

f^i^f^rwi % ^*ii! fa? ?t!cot i [ ^rei?? c£m fafafa? fac* 
ere, fafafas ^«re ?t*«rtw? cfcfa^i? w? ntre ?m ?rtro t ] 
fafaf®: ?rfal, ?nn?t? ?fa fe?i ot «rtr* i srtfa '??•» 
c?tre? £ft¥tt*r tot* fam? ^r«n ?t?i c?$f?, ’srt? fa 5 :?? to? 
3 - 4 * fafato ot$ ?r?i ?t?; ^pe ?fa srfat? ?rtowr? wzu 
?rtn?tf? ?rt? aro?tal? *?re $cb§ «? qire, c? ^ sfwifa 
??r i [ fa?farei ttowif srfas *cot, ?t* cot ^sreisn? 
ot d>fOTfa §*f? ^?n c?t&tre retetre c? cmIc? ot ; 
^w K c^far^? f^f? ??t? cot *f?»r, ^»rc$ c??ic* 

fac? cil*? c?mt i fe* c?t ??t? ?tf|^? fMst'ssrtcw? 

w c^ c^t~fM5t«?tC3f? srl«?Twfcl 3P?»rs ^far* 

<5Tt?C? I fafafaj f^fa^WT? OT-Wt WTt?1?&1 <1C? OTmra *3?^ 
c?tc* c?1?tr? srtMOTT i ] 

fafafa % ?rts, & c^i c^itfafttotfa^ ?rtTO ! ! ?rt?t? 

fl?fa , sr« 3jiTfa^w^* *rtf?T$ mtc? ?rr?t? w*rt? i 

(?^p) ?wc* **? i (. si *1 *'c? ?tOT Him i ] 
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fSfijfswi, srwr? 3R. '$1 ^rtf^r cwffa «tfa 1% t 

[ TOOT TOOT ^rf^5 UT«?f | ] 

TOfw 

Short Questions and Answers 


Q. 1. What did Prince Dimitri do after Dr. Stronetz had 
given him the phial of poison and had gone out ? [ s 

fa: to faftfrt f to tost to fa ^totor 1 ] 

Ans. After Dr. Stronetz had hurried out of the room, the 
Prince poured the entire poison into the wine bottle and thrust’ 
the phial into his pocket. Then he poured the wine into four 
goblets—one for himself and the other three for the three 
officers. 

* 

[ ’st; c%rcwr: to £TO c?fa?r to fro- 

I'f t RK5TOT (tt&\ OF*H®R I ^5TOTO fafa Ft?i? <R$ 

TO irfaTOR—faWiT ’5r3J, ^TO f&S faTOR W3J I ] 

Q. 2. What did Prince Dimitri say to the officers when they 
entered the room ? [ ^RlTOl *0 atror ^TOt^P ’SlrTO fa 
TO1RR ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri told the officers that the old dynastic 
quarrel would go now as he, the last of his line, was going to 
die. He wished long life for Prince Karl, his successor ; then 
the Prince asked them to drink to their future ruler. 

[ ^TOtW ftfarfai TOTRR R fTOT*T 

*fm<r sn, topto m ~<nfa fafa *?forfTO$ stf?1 srfRR ; 

faft toto^ ^rolrro ftWro 
*rr*rtTO tor TOrots towr tojtor i ] 

Q. 3. What was the irony in the Prince's statement when he 
said to the officers, ‘You will never serve another Prince ’ ? 

[ *(TOlW TOR WfW?TCTO *T*IRR, ^ ^TOfWR* OTfattTO 

cron $r ?ti”—wt nrt *rfroi*r fa fror ? ] 


^ Ans. While drinking the poisoned wine along with the 
Prince Girnitza, one of the conspirators who came to kill the 
Prince, praised him by saying that they would not serve * 
more gallant Prince in their life. ’"The Prince, of course, knew* 
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that all the three officers would die with him because they 
took the same poisoned wine. So he said that really they 
would never serve another Prince. It was said in irony, as all 
of them would die in a moment. 

[ ^**itsf* *rsr ft*-ftftrs ** *rt* thus ^**trw* fw 
^rfrr*r* w *(**twFF *r*i ww®f c* 

^t*i $t* cot ctf* *iwt* c**i ***t* ^r*f*r *rtr* *1 i ^**tw 
wtoro* c* f^nsRt *t*l *tr*. **t*i ^tn «s*y$ fiwtw 
<th *sr*rwi stft f%ft wsr c* ^ 5 t*l < 5 rf* *r® *twt* 
c**i *rr*r* = 11 1 c*it** *rw *m OTflw, **1**1 wt*i 
^64 *r*r *t*i *tr* i ] 

Q. 4. Why did the officers startle 1 [ ^fa*l44t 5OT 

C*** ? ] 

Ana. The officers startled because it was revealed that the 
Prince knew their intention. 

[ 3**ftr cnrarc* wsn OTt«i *»t'9*lre$ 

$rfi?*r* n*r*s $4 t»r i ] 

Q. 5. I Low did the three officers fall down dead after being 
po.suned by the Prince ? [ ^g**1*f ft* n* srftm* 

tOTf* fwiz^ ot ? ] 

Ana. Girnitza drew his sword and stepped forward to 
kill the Prince, when he came to know that they had been 
poisoned by him. But he failed to come up to the Prince. 
His sword dropped down and he fell back into the chair 
groaning. Shultz fell across the table and Vontieff staggered 
against the wall. 

[ ^**lw ^ir** ft* cm* ftraftw <sr®rr*r* *t* 

*>t* 'it* ftr** vsfOT $tr** *s*t* ws i ft^ *n <5rt* 

§*i *i i srf* cw ^rr*t* ot c* c*ri«w 

C5*tc** $*i* ot w i m® c^r^r c&ftc^r* &n* 'srtwmtft 

sir*, «rt* wfr*** fore c*nrtr*r ftr* c&t$* c*»r i ] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Summarize the conversation amongst the 
Kranitzki officers, and show how it serves the purpose 
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of an exposition. What light docs it throw on the 
character of the officers ? 

[ cwi, ^ 

c'T'tf'e cartas fwtn *rt$t*rc i 

cw w *mr ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri is the reigning chief of Kedaria and 
he lives in the castle at Tzern. 

Three officers of the Kranitzki Regiment, one of the 
Regiments of Kedaria, are talking together in the antechamber 
of the Prince, while waiting for the Prince to come in. They 
are Colonel Girnitza, Major Vontieff and Captain Shultz. 

Col. Girnitza, the ring-leader, begins the talk. He says 
that perhaps the Prince suspects them. Something in the 
Prince's manner tells it. 

Captain Shultz says they do not care for it. They will 
settle it with him in the next half an hour and then the 
Prince will know what he has been suspecting—and know it 
for certain. 

Col. Girnitza falls m with Shultz’s view. He brushes 

aside ( ) ail fears, and makes" sure that they are 

going to fall upon him the moment the Andrieff Regiment has 

marched out. So it is revealed ( C^f^f ) that they cannot 

depend on the Andrieff Regiment, which is loyal to the Prince. 
It is going to camp outside the town. They do not bother 
about which regiment is going to take its place—for it will be 
a short while of business. 

Then the officers fall into a discussion on how t<± do it, 
Captain Shultz says he will do it with his revolver. He 
hopes many of his bullets will not go astray. 

Col. Girnitza says he has always favoured the sword—he 
half draws his sword and sends it back into,his scabbard with 
a click—and he means to use it now. Major Vontieff is rather 
sorry that they will have to spill the blood of so young a 
Prince. He wishes the Prince were older and then they could 
have done the deed with little qualms of conscience ( ). 

He wishes that the Prince were removed by the finger 
of Heaven. 
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This makes out a contrast amongst the three officers. 

There is little difference between Colonel Girnitza and 
Captain Shultz. They are equally blood-thirsty. But Major 
Vontieff has a tender feeling—strange enough for a man who 
is in a conspiracy. 

They further converse on the point. Col. Girnitza points 

out that they cannot let this moment escape ( 

*TlC? HI ). It is better that they should catch him young. 

If they allow the Prince to grow older, he will marry, and 
supposing he marries and begets children, then they will be 
put to the ugly necessity of making a largescale murder before 
they can lay the way to the throne clear for their Prince Karl. 

In the midst of their conversation Prince Dimitri enters the 
chamber, looks coldly at them, asks them to withdraw. They 
bow and leave, Shultz going last and staring insolently at him. 

[ ^pt? ftftft ?t w\ \ ftft wi+4? 

i 

cwtfaro ftfts fcrerTO? tot fwsR (TRtSV 

TO 5 4m fatwem, to ww; s5t<rl 

TOto? r* ?cto i toi 

TO Err*rcift i 

nt xm cTOi w i <tt to, fTO? 

^ c^rt«f ^ ewi ftoc* ; TO w\ <ron to i 

yiw, to* to, eot fof to sn ; to to 
?TO EtE ECE TO ftft TO? jqus nfaFH 
*1 toi TO i 

to i TOTO c^lr^ri $rt^ 
s?i fto (ti ft? tow TO«n^? faft? 

*t*rc w® crol TOi $*r? %tftnr i to*t? c^t*? 
bjito ei fto vim toi-ewi <7#, 

tops ft* TO CTO I 

TO*nr <7Rh?l ftofOT to froro TO Ffft*! 

Wl TO 1 ^FTM^ctol *pTCW TO (71 TOTO TO fir®«1<iCW Eft, TO 
C?ft Eft •proft TO TO 1 
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w ch ?Htr& vvg totutibpi* cm i ch 

C^t^T CWF TOTt?t8T W<^9 *P’C? OT ^51 4(T> H>t? C4tm HOT 
ck*T fra I to HTOl ««?SWH ?sf$ CWIOT *(H W5 H’OT 

c*m rtfcvwv hh *rt?t*r ?c? c?? i ^hIotb tot c?f% *t?, 
istOT tot4nr hi i m mnl f?fa? 

f?t? ^antto s’h i 

vflDS CHHt%H? HOT 5f*3W5 HtsT^ ^ foto I 

fa^tori m wit mto i 

wt?n $-wh$ hhIh i to cm m? atcn Ht?tHHvi <srrre-~ 

^WH 5#? WF m 44^ ?Ttto?$ HTW? I 

T5tn 4 tor ^srnsrv© to w*r i hsch^i f^ftoi ffto 

tor *n *pr? wtrl mter sfatre ntr?r hi i m to chc? 

cwft ^ i $tOT h® $c? tor to to wr, to? 

n? CSCWO, SKfH 44^1 c’rttl ntotuto wi mi wwf? 

snr §to, *tor $hi? ^farto fn^HtH? a? to^H* wr hi i 
^tn 4s«rtHl^i w?, vhhh hh? fHi? Into <flpr w*p am 

^HWH ; ^5tm faOT tol? ftos CSC? fto TO*f <\ CHHtH CHOT 

to? m? torn i toi srtom R*r m ; ^w: fntm 

<Sf1% w C^H TtWf? HHTCH HHt? CHCH ( ] 

Q, 2. f ‘Still I wish the boy could be cleared out of our path 
by the finger of heavan rather than by our hands."*- (i) Who 

is the boy here meant ? fii) When and where are 
these words spoken? (in) What does the speaker here 
•wish* to happen ? (iv) Is his wish fulfilled ? [ H. S. 1973 ] 

[ (h 5 ) <$?trH ‘boy’ hsttshhot chwchi sot* ? (?) *$ w«f*f 

OTl?t? »W 4^?H Wl SCTO ? (?) Wl 4?ttH to? ?i>H1 H§4* 

hi? tesi am ^rc? ? (?) to wrffirl f% ^ sots ? 3 

Ans. (i) The word ‘boy* here refers to Prince Dimitri 
of Kedaria. He is very young, aged only seventeen. 

(ii) These words are spoken by Major Vontieff, one of the 
three Kranitzki officers who are out to kill Prince Dimitri and 
instal Prince Karl on the throne. 

It is ten o'clock in the evening. The three conspiring 
officers of the Kranitzki Regiment are talking together in the 
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antechamber of the Prince. While waiting for the Prince to 
come, the three officers fall into a discussion on how to do 
away with him. Captain Shultz, one of them, suggests that he 
will use his revolver. Coi. Girnitza says that he favours the 
sword, At this time Major Vontieff says these words. 

(iii) Major Vontieff, the speaker of these words, does not 
like to spill the blood of so young a Prince. He wishes that 
the Prince were removed by the finger of Heaven. 

(iv) Prince Dimitri does not die in the hands of the 
conspirators. Actually he dies by the hand of fate. Dr. 
Stronetz examines his chest and declares that the Prince is 
going to die of a fatal disease within six days. So he is fore¬ 
doomed by nature ; he is going to be removed by the 
finger of Heaven. ThelPrince dies by self-poisoning in anti¬ 
cipation of a death which will be coming in six days. So it 
can be said that Vontieff s wish was fulfilled. 

[ ft) boy wifri f^fsrtos 

srcira i ^ <ito i 

<«r) cs *{TOfw 

Jim ^Trar^tfi^n ^ 

i fwicw? wr® w*tw\ i 

f^F toi ^ (TT-fw-sf ^iwiwi 

*prcw wtitfsT c*r ftnr ^tw *rtar® Ft* i 

wi c* ’srotftt w i to* cw wi\z^ &sr® 

i 

* 

ft) ^s?r^ ^\r$ c* rtr^ tmft 

to ^ i 

1*0 ^rotrw* fjj yfrs frofro w® > 

$ 1 ? ^ c*r ^ ^n?rw cstro to 

faro f^r *ri>re i $ra i 

?!zm wi c+ki$ ^ratw 

«rt*rori tozt«h i toU *rf* c* *fft*5F-TO tsn 

i ] 
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Q. 3. “I am trapped.’’ Who says this and to whom ? 
Describe the situation in which the speaker feels he is 

trapped. [ TOsft’—mwi ^ 1z^ & 

. n faffefere wi sp*tr*r wn TOrflrsR i ] 

Ans. This is spoken by Prince Dimitri, the reigning 
Prince of Kedaria. He speaks it to his friend, Dr. Stronetz, 
who pays him a friendly visit at night. 

Dr. Stronetz enters the Prince's room and he is enthusias¬ 
tically ( ) welcomed. The Doctor is surprised, 

for he was not allowed to come in until he pleaded that he 
had been sent for on a matter of health. Even then the 
guards took away his weapon before they allowed him to 
enter. 

With a short laugh the Prince listens to him and then he 
says that his own weapons have also been taken away from 
him on this and that pretext. He has been deliberately 

made defenceless. 

Dr. Stronetz is horrified to hear it. He realizes that the 
Prince's life is in danger. The Prince also confirms it. He 
knows that he is trapped. 

And then the Prince unfolds it at some length ( 
fiPPt*r ). 

The Prince tells him that he came to the throne as a boy 
of fourteen and that he is seventeen now. All these years the 
faction owing allegiance to Prince Karl has sought to murder 
him. He has kept a watch on himself, and so long he has 
been successful in warding off the danger, but this time he has 

unwarily { ¥^1 ) walked into the trap. 

Dr. Stronetz asks him how he can be so trapped when he 
has his guards. 

The Prince tells Dr. Stronetz that possibly he did not 
notice the uniform of his guards. The guards belong to the 
Kranitzki Regiment which is hostile to him. The Artillery 
is equally disaffected with him. 

The Andrieff Regiment was the only doubtful factor, and 
the Kranitzki Regiment officers were waiting for the Andrieff 
Regiment to quit the town. It is leaving the town and the 
Lonyadi' Regiment is comming to take its place. 
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Dr. Stronetz anxiously questions whether this Lonyadi 
Regiment is loyal to the Prince. 

The Prince assures him that the Lonyadi Regiment is loyal, 
but regrets that it is reaching the town at least one hour after 

the deed is done. He savs that he finds no prospect (TO*Ti) of 
escape. The Kranitzki officers are not such fools as to let 
slip this golden opportunity. 

He tells Dr. Stronetz that as he is the last of his family, hit 
death will clear the way for Prince Karl to the throne. 

He can now only wait for his death. 

Owl TOR CTOtfiTOfTO l *lW*mt*TO 

tor c$t mw: w TO top cwi ww tor, wi fTO 

TOR * Wl I 

mi am tow fro $tw towr i 

vrw *ra tor fTOw *rt tot «tir$w towr *n ; cwn 

$TW TOfPRJTOl ftlTO CTO «TtTOm, wi 

me* am tow cto R, uh* tori TO 1 TO to Tot* mm 

croc from i 

TOrtW* TOtf CTO ^prrtr TOR, TO TOWS RR1 fWt* 

*fiw cto $tw to^t *’w cron tow i 

«a to to mwft c^rwrcw; TOra tnr rwr i fTO 
sptxro R*m i $TOe TO tot t fTO tor, fTO 

TOR ^TO *rfTOfW TO RfW TOW SftTOR I 

fTO $tw TOR, fTO wr cTO to? cto w* R^Rw 
WRW TOR, 4«R TO TO HWWl I TO TO fTO *twR 
TOT $TW TOTI TOR CCT&1 ^'W TOW I TO TOTO ^TOh 

fTO fro TOwktor, *to «RWtw toto TOw *n from i 

SFfS C«!RW\ TwWR TOtTO fTOR 1WTO TOW TTO TOW 

HfttR 4ft mm i 

fTO tor* TOR towi arfm W wi mm o rm R i mt 
TOI TO RffTO ft TOfftr n <f i cTOTOTOfra 

TO #1* TOR TORI 

as 
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Oflnrto TO* WTO? W I TO *1 TO 

"TO? *rto, to to$ wro wrw ?ro trtf fr fti 

iTRtfta j ^raffa TOTO CTrt far t fo i 
®ito fhcro ?stoh cmf^tf^ srwt^T0f% sn i 

TOR, CTTfsrartMtft^ $1? To fcl *npf 

c^to ^f«rrw?s to, to£ 5r<t top to* to *tc? i totto 
c?toi *w CTt i apifSrcw^MtfWta cw^hn ^i ftrftn =nr c? 
* qwnr cto cro i 

fefa c4rpww^F tor, $t? *rfirctm fafSfc *rirn 

*nf%*; <p fSrcstwnr *w ftrt* to » 

, foft ««9R (^R®T ^|T? SI$lW\ ?*TO I ] 

Q. 4. “Never mind what suggested it, and you have saved 

me”—Who says this and to whom ? Describe the ctrcums- 

tances referred to. Is he really saved ? [ 4 ?«(1 C¥ TO 
TOlfk^R ? nf%f^f%^5 4 ^PRTl Wl TOfi^ ?4?Tl TO1 I 

*T®7$ f% f%ft CTOfTOR ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri says this to Dr. Stronetz. He 
expresses his sense of gratitude to Dr. Stronetz for what he 
considers to be a miraculous escape. 

When the conspirators burst into the Prince’s chamber to 
kill him, Dr. Stronetz springs up, tears open the Prince’s tunic, 
and begins to test his heart. They would have the Doctor leave 
the room and so they say they haye some business with^fche 
Prjjce. But the Doctor says his business is graver, and as 

soon as he finishes his test he solemnly (WfPgfar TO?) declares 
that the Prince is stricken with a fatal disease that will carry 
him away before six days have elapsed. The Prince, too, 

sinks into a chair in pretended collapse (CTOF *nyt? TO 

TO). All this unsettles the plan of the conspirators, who 

think it unnecessary to spill blood ( ) when the 

finger of Heaven is soon going to clear out Prince Dimitri so as 
to lay the way to the throne clear for Prince Karl They 
withdraw. ^ * 

* When the conspirators have loft, Prince Dimitri turns 
jubilantly t6 the good Doctor aid compliments him for his 
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ready wit ( ) or inspiration, as he calls it. The 

Doctor, he says, has effectively befooled them, and he mav 
now be saved, for the loyal Lonyadi Regiment is arriving soon 

£>r. Stronetz cannot accept this compliment. He says this* 
has not been altogether an inspiration—it has been a suggestion 
from a look in the Prince’s eyes. He has seen such a look in 
the eyes of men struck with a mortal disease. 

The Prince is in a jubilant mood. -He pays no heed to what 
the Doctor has said. He repeats his thanks to Dr. Stronetz for 
having given him a breathing-space. He is almost certain he 
has crossed the dangerous moment. It does not matter whether 
it was wholly an inspiration or was partly a suggestion from, 
eutside hid own seif. The credit is his. The officers have beat 
befooled. 

*Dr. Stronetz is in a very difficult position. He cannot accept 
this compliment, for it has not been exactly a case of befooling 
these officers. It was* as Dr. Stronetz gives out afterwards, a 
real examination and a real result. 

frtwwtflw? ?tw ttfk? ftcsnR cec? gprti iff 
of% fawt^r-TOf 5 * i 

, wtwrfhn *wrt w??t? wcw it?, to* m, 

wt?Fi? ctMcn^sr ®itw fro ici, tSifsw ciftH ypn cwm r 
it? spps *r#iwi i ^t<n wr Ft? sift? rfa cw 

Vra ; wit wt?i f tof wtm wfl tot > 

TOft? ?csr it? wtw srt?\0 «w?, wm? *r#hn c*r? w’t? 

CfMI TO*R C?, ?t?t?W ftflf *C?C*H, f’-ffa* 

tt?m 5(11 *acw w*c? m ; faft? flwttsft 

tow fro? fwr ?t?t to f*rt? wir^? 

*m ftnr.ftww, w TOC?tw?i $rt?ot i toti 

j^r t, 

gaPtol OT C*ICT *f? f?t? CttfTtCT W1W1? dftCWI>flr ftc*« 

fter it? inftw fftor, wi, it? tout, c^rarct? toj it? 
ntflt? tow witor i wjt? fift a«i etc? cro, 
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ft: 4 i *rrroiH hi i fafa tor, ^ 

•f cam h*; =piOT c&w? * ^i«r=n ^ fo&rc; ^t»i- 

trffro ertaFts <?TO3f cstt^r $ 1%f% croren » 

^*rt ot hh §frt<R <5^3 i' h*to c$hh «rm hi fro 

fofa *tcjto ®t*R ?ftoh— sfa? fas^R otto 

W*TO CRt? WT3F I TO 5Jt? faf%$ faTO R, fafa TOi 
*tfl>nr'$ckiH i HitTOti oss^i, hi fa smfaRs^it* 

fttm c^i^n tophi, fag <ro to hii HtTO^ TOt i 

CHHtHfal CTO1 TO CTO I 

^NTWR ^&H HWf* *fTOH I fafa fTOR Ht^TO afgl 
-TOR H) i fafa CHHtHfaR fa CHTO TOtH fa, HfalTO Hiftwt 
«TO c»i fatr« <ro §nnfa ^ctoh, ch to ^c?ot i ] 

Q. 5. “You offered me a way of escape from a cruel death 
fust now. Let me escape now from a crueller one .”—Who 

tay this and to whom ? What was the cmsl death and 
what was the 'crueller’ one ? What was the means 
of escape offered to the speaker ? How did the speaker 

atiiizt that means of escape ? [ 4^§ *rfr*ft ^fa TOIR* W 

fa^r w cto ttsro &TO TOffTOr^i i w TO c^r^s enfa 

fajp f^nr to cto TOtc^ hto ?i\s i w —^«ri ^ito to- 

li&TO ? ‘fa$* ^p' « ‘fa^?^r ^p’ hto fa, cTOrttss i TOTO 

fa fcntnr TOTO n*r cwim ? £ §TO toi fa to* 

toto TOrfTOH ? ] 

Ans. Prince Dimitri says this to Dr. Stronetz. 

When the Doctor comes to visit the Prince and learns 
from him that the latter is trapped and is soon going to be 
murdered by some officers of the Kranitzki Regiment of 
Guards in his own castle, he/finding no way of escape for the 
Prince, offers him poison so that he might be spared the 
horrbr of a violent death. But the Prince refuses the offer. - He 
says he has never seen a man killed, but now he will have that 
experience through his own violent death. 

• .Not long after this, the tjiree officers enter the room. Then 
«t happens that Dr. Stronetz declares on examination that ✓ the 
Prince is going to die in six days' time. There is something in 
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the Doctor's manner which makes them believe it. They 
retire with the idea that they may do without spilling blood 
since the Prince is soon going to die. 

’i 

As they retire, Prince Demitri congratulates the Doctoi>o» 
his inspiration. Dr. Stronetz cannot accept the congratulation 
—he says it was not pure inspiration—but a look into the eyes 
of the Prince suggested it. He saw in his eyes the look of 0 
man stricken with a mortal disease. 

The Prince does not comprehend (spfW sfl ) it until 

the Doctor explains it at some length. It now dawns upon tht 
Prince that he has been saved from a violent death only to dSt 

of heart disease in six days’ time. It is at this juncture ( *1 
) that the Prince makes the remark quoted above. % 
He feels that it is far better to be done to death in an 
instant than to wait for death to come in a few days. This 
waiting is, to him, a crueller experience than to die instanr 

taneously ( st£*fF) at the hands of assassins. Besides, it 

is compromising to his royal dignity (trflvl ). He it 

a monarch. He will not be kept waiting even by death. He 
asks for the phial of poison he refused at first. 

Dr. Stronetz gives it to him and goes out hiding his face is 
his arm. 

The Prince then gets ready to mix the poison with his 
wine. Suddenly he stops, calls his three officers by name, and' 

before they come, he empties the phial of poison into®fche 
bottle of wine. When they come, he tells them that, when he 
is certain to die, it is no use carrying on the old dynastic feud. 
He asks them to drink the health of the future king, and thus 

persuades ( ) them to drink the poisoned wine* 

The Prince drinks with them, so that all four die. 

ism? w yrim cw ^ cwr c*, 

Siw <^n w ffcfSr, ^prfc^Rr *rf»rr3l* c*# 

orw, far ftre st$r*R, fawt 

Sit* 31 \ f*i yrt t «t OTTt«rct* 
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to 0 

ewgri c*icti c*iiew ^ s'cs c^m ft, <«tE ftm wtEim es* 

ftw CE* ElfasnSl *Tt<5 EMF5 Fto I 

ftnrvw? Er«fT$ ErftRtE to ete am ee*t i <swe *nfW? 
•jn ormi oecsh or fEtE N'ftm ezej EtEi Etm i ewzee 
E tTOttE «eEE <f)^iM ft| EtF5 ^'CE EtEi El fifER I EtEi 
*$ fitatE ftnr R»f m ce, cete^ fEtE *ftrt EtEi Elm <?ra£g 
WWI WtEl >5tm E*tW E*ETO nlETE I 
t EtfEl WET CEZ*T, ^JEtE <5tWtTEE C3E«ltE W3> $TZ*F *rf®EER «Ff*R 

w*w i Ntvti ehr, ETt*rr#i caE®ri ee, fEim cf twi fft 
fcft ^es nfhsi eseief ee i Estwrfasra <wmr 

<f^NflilW£TOl 

fEtE «EIE ERtfctE e 4 §*Rft EEFS <TtEC»R El I ®WE 

«ee 'nTes ftw ^ ? rE Errnt#l firm i ^ete ^ec*r, 

nIeEe ^5 cw Tniws, f%ft I’-ftrEE eto$ 

atEt EttfER I ftft ENElf? E*CEE I 

$tE ECE S’E 4E 5 fttECE ftlN fJJE C^iT®T SOT *T5l, fJJE WOT 
ftE WZEW ^*IEI E*’ZE EtWtE C5TE CM 51OT1 I *4|$ EWE1 
WEtfrl, $tE ETC* E’W, 'EtWtftm EtOT fETECE «t1 EtEtRtE 
<SOT CEft ft$E ETTEtE I WV ETWl, W1 $tE ETWEphP E#ftE <TCW8 
EtftWE I ftft EtWl I $tOT WOTWtE EtEOT EtOT El I 

<e ftrnr ftfir fwft a«fiE ®~$*\ ^eot EtElw ftm, ^ee wtt 
«ftm i 

ctEt? drrcEtw: wt sttot fir*, etsot ^e ^ftcE cEf?ra ceote i 

EFtEEE ^EtE fiftWE EZE ftE CEEtOT fifZE EEOT^EtOTE, *it* 
•4tl EtEtE tfR I t%ft ElE ElE ^ fTO CTRfEt fiR- 

VECEF, ETfEl C^PhK«-El-C^1^5t EE^S EC^ ftE Qm fim I VSPt\ 
«0E EE ftft EtIR, EEE ECEE* filEE EI*(T^ ft>ft EtEl Elm W 
^^ET^SpfEE W51 yfltvg CECE miRl srts CEt I ftft ^Ftm 
EWE ERTIW E?intE ESEC^5 ECSR, ftl^S El CECHE, vfl^lCE 
^ lEWCE Et ffl ^ l ] 

^ Q. 6 , "You found that death had forestalled you.’* 

<£) Who is tht speaker ? (ii) What idea of him as a 
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man do these words give? (Hi) Whom had Death 
forestalled 9 and how ? [H. S. 1972], 

[ W vtrNiwp c* ? (*r) cw wnr *rarti 

t%>rirw «ma«n ntwi Trtr ? (^r) ^rtr^r 

wfir fcnffifc wttafei, twtr^r ? ] 

Or, “You found that Death had forestalled you, I thought 
it is a pity that the evening should be wasted. So I've killed 
you ; that’s all T—Who says this and to whom ? Describe 
the circumstances referred to and bring out the humour. 

[ 4 wi <Ptc^ *c*iftc®rc ? c*r nftfoffe? vsh 

*4C«u c* 3T5f Wi c*ir#n[ ’sfa 

fccsrc toti i ] $ 

Ans. Prince Dimitri says this to his treacherous officers 
who planned to kill him. 

When Dr. Stronetz, after testing the Prince’s heart, 
declares that he is going to die in six days' time, the 

would-be assassins ( *1*1 ^571 COTf^T) decide 

to leave him to his fate instead of besmearing their hands 
with blood ( W\m *ffir*rc£ ). As they with¬ 

draw, the Prince asks of the Doctor for the bottle of poison 
which the latter offered him so that he might be spared the 
horrors of a violent death, and which he refused to have, 
as he wanted to have the experience of dying violently. 
Now he feds that he cannot wait for death. It is, to his 
mind, a crueller experience than to be done to death in an 
instant. Besides, it is beneath his royal dignity to be kept 
waiting even by death. The Doctor /gives him the bottle 
and leaves the room with tearful eyes. 

The Prince is about to mix the poison with his drink 
when he stops. He then goes to the door and calls for his 

* officers by name. Before they enter the room, he empties the 
phial of poison into the bottle of wine. Then he welcomes 
them, and tells them that when he is sure to die, there is no 

* use carrying on the old feud ( *(4tWl ). He 

expresses his good wishes in advance for the future king and 
asks them to drink to his health along with himself. $ 

The officers are impressed'by the gallantry of Pnnce 
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Dimitri and admiringly tells him that they will never serve a 
more gallant Prince than Dimitri. 

The Prince tells them that they are speaking the truth, for 
they are not going to serve any other Prince on earth. 

They appear to be puzzled, 

Then the Prince explains himself. He tells them that he 
is going to march into the next world not alone, but at the 
head of his faithful Kranitzki guards. 

Then he tells them that he knows that they came into his 
room to kill him and retired only because they were forestalled 
by Death. They certainly would have done their deed had 
not Dr. Stronetz made his declaration. 

Then the Prince adds that he thought the evening that was 
selected for killing should not go without killing, and it is 
simply out of pity for the evening that goes empty that he put 
the officers to death. He had no previous intention to kill 
them—nor, he wanted to say, should it be taken as revenge. 
It is simply fun, if you like to call it, or fulfilling a promise 
whoever has made it and where. That’s all. 

[ sfsitra* wr? ctfrecsr; wr cron 

c*r ^1? s’-ftTO toi$ toi sfiCTpr, sr&ri 

st? ^trnr? artro snHi to owrt toi 

cm, fNT? to? c*it to? st^to ct# 

CTO <5Ttro fTO 

cbraftro, to tor? TOt? toj ^prt? cnfl> 

avi srsfiro i $<r to f^j? wu$ 

?tto> niTOR =n i &T? c&iri 'srwi ?>*c? erWfcl 
to to TOmt? cro to ^ i 

C? $tT?s ?ITO, wvs To $T? 

sift > $ic?f fro? to c$tw 

cto K®f cm:»i5f i 

3 fro? *rrto to to «rro frWro, TO*rcr It* 
to. ®rsto fwits, to toi to ?ra$f 

to csr^r tore to? cstto i TO*rcr to*t? tor. 
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wr ?mri ancbf^, w? *2 ?ri OTftapfto 

w cot ®rft i ?twt? tomr tstostI wt*R ^rti 
faft c?! ?twt? ^®ntc«i $t? >rc^ wro ^ot 5 <tp^ i 

^*rt? ftftft? Jft^i^yi i« $TfwT? 'sjft^s ?c* ?cg, 
w?l $t? cot *rt^ *e §rt? c^ii^ri ?twt? otI tot* 
*rtOT jti i 

spnu ot? to wft otcs, c^r-^ otti ?rt? cott?* 
Tfwt? CTO ?FOT «fl I • 
wt^rl ft^e - cot i 

W! f*rf? *[ftr? ftr^rc i ftft ?tp? c?, ftft $T? ftni 

^ftftts^ft ^yRTf^tc^r nOTtr^ oth i wfrt onr 

*ra$ OT? ftft i 

S5f?*f?r ftft ®TTOT?, ftft Wtt=R ^Tl TOl Wt! 

$t? tar^fftar, c wi w <[^ro ntw c*r, ^tm «rtr*$ 

^ ^'C? COT COT, WT^ V\J\ W COTS ft®*!® ?I l 

®ts &\mw; $r? sr^wrft f^r c?tro *n ^oti, wnrt wtorii 
^tw ^iPp! ^?r® i 

S5t?*i? fum W^5 «TTOTR, $T? OT C^-'TOtiM $tTO W1 
TO? «rt« ft? TO SC3fa®T, S’&TfttWra TOC? ^1 ft^OTT ?tTO feo 
OT ?1 ; 'Bit <7& wftr aft ftft cTO?tm fjj ^tC®R I 

^iot *?bh to? cTOri t^i ^rfc^r $t? 1%^ ^n,—^n’ ftft <-* 

w^5 cecot? c? ?rl*ri?i>tr?* £jftc*rtq c??otTO?1*?» 

ftw ^iroi TO <^ntre,?OTlTO cOT.*rtn aftwi ^pn 

—^r)c? aft»ic?-t^OT OT,urt?cTOF$ ^crocTOfTO co?»] 

Q. 7, "Colonel Girnitzu, I never thought death...could 
be...so amusing."-—Who ii the speaker of these words ? 
What does he meavi by saying that death could he 
amusing ? Narrate .the circumstances which make death 
amusing. 

[ * waft otIwr ? w*p ^ ot ntw—u 

«F«mr Vt?1 Wl ft COTtC^ COTTf? ? c? aftftft^y 
OT OTftsf «1 ?*ftl 3 1^ I ] 

* Ana This is said by Prince Dimitri to Col. Girnitza, die 
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ringleader of a conspiracy'against him. He says this just at 
the moment of his death. 4 

Prince Dimitri serves poisoned wine to has officers of the 
Kranitzki Regiment and they fall before him one by one. 
These officers planned to kill him. 

Prince Dimitri is prepared to die at their hands rather than die 
by taking poison; for he is inclined not to miss the opportunity 
of seeing a man killed before him. Although it be himself, ne 
will see it. 

Then when he is ready for death, and stands drawn up in a 
corner, Dr. Stronetz rushes at him, tears open his tunic,, begins 
to examine his heart, and declares that the Prince is attacked 
with a mortal disease and that he will die in six days’ time, t 

The officers enter the Prince’s' room and hearing from 
Stronetz leave the' room, without perpetrating (^*9 ) 
the crime, thinking it unnecessary. 

The Prince is elated ( fen'fti'© SWT). He thinks that the 

danger is over, and he thanks Dr, Stronetz whole-heartecMy 

for what he thinks to be a clever ruse ( ) on the part 

of Dr. Stronetz. Then Dr. Stronetz tells him that he has 
not played a trick, he has said only the truth. t 

The Prince hates death. He has an intense love of life. But 
he is no coward. He wishes to gain experience of violent 
death through his own murder. But when it is revealed that 
he is stricken with a mortal disease and is going to die in six 
days and when his would-be assassins leave him to his fate, 
he jeannot bear to wait for death. It seems to be a crueller 
ordeal than to he killed instanteously. Moreover, he. a king, 
cannot be kept waiting by anything, even if it be death. So 
he makes up his mind to die by taking poison, which Dr. 
Stronets^ seeing no way of escape for the Prince, offered him. 
The Doctor gives him the phial of poison and leaves silently 
weeping. The Prince has an idea. He pours the poison into 
the wine, calls back his would-be assassins, and makes them 
drink to the health of the future king, Karl, as he does 
himself. ^ 

$ He pleads that as it is^ycertain he is going to die there 
is no use carrying on their ancient quarrel. The officers are 
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impressed by his gallantry and say that they will never serve 
a more gallant Prince. Dimitri tells them that they are quite 
right for they are not going to serve another Prince on this 
side of the earth ; for he is taking his faithtul Kranitzki Guards 
with him to the next world. 

The officers realize to their horror (CTOT C*!*f) 
that they have been poisoned by the young Prince. 

The Prince then says that as they planned to murder him 

in the evening but desisted ( from the attempt on 

learning that he was going to die in a few days, the eveniag, 
was running to waste. He wanted to fill it in, and that is why 
he has taken steps to kill his would-be killers. 

When they realize they are poisoned, they can only roll in 

fruitless anger ( ^TlWPtC - ! ). Captain Shultz examines the 
bottle and Major Vontieff smells the glass, while Col. Girnitza 
raises his sword to strike the Prince, but moves staggeringly. 
Already the poison is acting. 

Dimitri tells Col. Girnitza, although it is not at all necessary 
to put him (the Prince) to death, for he is going to die from 
poison along with them, yet he may very well satisfy his 
anger by striking a blow at him. Col. Girnitza reels and his 
sword drops. The Prince takes it, up and waves it. He 
laughs wildly. Shultz falls across the table and Vontieff staggers 
against the wall. 

The Lonyadi Regiment is heard marching in. It fills the 
Prince With a comic sense of life and death. The last hour is 
highly interesting to him. Death robs him of life, but at the 
same time allows him a good deal of laughter. And the Prince 
falls dying on.the floor. 

[ i f^i 

i to toot tos Mh wi ot OT i 
' fOT Ttffcro faOTF to m ; OT 

cfizto oti ^ ott TOft-vw 

VOT * W I 

ftf vfa fire cot TOT cot Wra TOro s^s \ 
WfOT sm* TOt* *JCOT TOF5 TT# iff faft—OT Tl 
4ti Pmti arnrore i 
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to*r? w eftopt? f?t? to *fcto tofe to 
*r*lfto etto?, to? to c%tcro to ?to id* fro 'It? 

*tiM to crorcl tocto c?, fNti ?rWE, 

to toe?? ?l i 

cRttoi frfm «cto ?TO Ettonr to ftore ?* 

■roi tobto c? to Err? toc? i 

fTO ITO® i to to TO f?*nr c*fc£ cto i «tto?? ^fiw 
■wit? to tlc^ firf? #E?sw <raito to* toc®R i e*r «tto 
toE TOR iTO Ft?TfiF ^£<R f?, TO ?s?tt TOCttR I 

^pn? ^jc?j ?«n to? i «f^ ?rro to ?to to% i 

f%? fTO =?t«?p? ?? i fro? fTO ?to f™ TOtEtre? 
Erftwran w Ft=r fto i fro to tot wr fto wrfro 
toFts, s’fro? sisto to ?lc??, to? 'Itr^s toti toi eri?*®* 
ffrrot? top to. toi ?*?ce csc?ft? toi sc? c??, w V 
to TO ^r tftom? topi %r? ^tre er$ i ftcro c*r? to 
TO s?t? esc? ^t? we 5 ® ft? c$ri*rf cm c?ftr to>? ?rrnr? i Et to, 
^ji? my Errnto tot's to ?trotot? top stto? i *r«it?c?? 

<to?1 TO C?$ CTO AW'Sf; $to C? 1%?? ftfr to CTOfTOR, 

4*T? ftf? to FflC^R I TOFt? El to E^tolF? 3?CE 

% \ 

*f?ce to cto? ‘ f tor? ?tto ^#1 ?ft «n»i i f%f% to I?? 
cfc^ ?roto?te*r? cec*f to ?twi ?*trto TOnc«t Etew? to to 
to?tC??, ftC'Sr'S CTO? l 

to wl TO c?, fof? to? TO^RfCH? ^rr«rr^ TOD to?? 

e*r to?? «j?r®? ^to? cw? cfc? m ?«n i ( crotoi to 

^rt?TOr TO TOT, ^t?1 ?5TO1 to CTO C^tTSTl 

?twl? <7r?t ^?c^5 nt?c? ?n i $?t? toi I^p toc?, ctoi 

N?WTO tol ETt? C^tTRl ?tto <?f?1 5T1 ; CTOl fto to 

aFttotf% ? , to? to ^'c? nTOtt^ to TOer i 
CRJT ftol ,W? TOR TO c?, yrt? ETtTO f^EOTftH 

TOTR | 

to’f? f?t? TOR, tol top Wic?»ft? w\ W? ft? vr#i 

to? etrc^s toe? c? fto tof^TO^to? ?e«nt tort toro w* 
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cn C 5 ^i w faw y’n; TOtrantfri wr yra*N* oto ytyty to 
yy; c*\$ **py ©ytfr mt* m*s$ yrnmr yy yfe«ty yiyrt 

i 

ytR snyi «wa fyy yrn <syi ^yra wt ftor yrtoyfcn 
nytnft m«yi ?t$i y?rt*ry f^il wrm^sn i ^ptcnfr *prcir; 
cyfanfri nf^n ys'cy cwn, c^wy spyrtw Sim c*f»rra *rty 
^rf»r PrarfSrcwi yrre yttyw yrtyte ysyro ftor tor nr? 

cnn i ftoy fto ^*rc w ynsr c*rre t 

^srfy n f^fsi«;^tr^ *zv&, yf*rs $try* ^rntfira aryf* 
c^tc^n wwr? cyfe «R-ni foftve *tm >R9fl ftoy finrty ytyi 
ytctyy, fee? s'cn cn yrw* ys’cy S5ty furtttnt yfto4 
ysyro ntry i fti fryf=ft3ri tore tore nre cm, *m yreW* 
sreytytn n?n nre i ^srt^r ^n fto nt^irey yrel srtnre ytnre 
w\ cmytre nt«nro» epww: n?*r cfrftor yxfa «nr, 
c*r8ytrey m cy*re tor n?n i 

cntfnrift-ntfWhi nyra ^iremy srhsytw cntm eyre srtnn i 

ure fytrey ^ to* wfrey $yy y’n i 

«rftow|f ■« Sty y*tre yty §to nyy ftotys^y* i oicn tty 
dfarc <sinyy«i ^’cy fare's wty$ yre $tre sty to «r^s ytfay* 

$ny*y«i i f^ty rerere nr? ntyi rererc i ] 

Q. 8* ‘It was all true—You have not six days to live' 

(i) gave this report and on what occasion ? 

(ii) What was the effect of this report upon the mi m l? 

of the person spoken to ? . [ H. S. 19713 

[ “ys*n$i *pyt^fa to— wftw« wrt yrtnyty yre M —(*> 
c* 4$ ntyndfr ftniftoR, »w cy^fa yrarty ? (y) $tre ^yi ynt 
y«f tty ytn n<yfa fawn aftfiwn ysnfSm ? ] 

Ans. (i) Dr. Stronetz gave this report. . 

When the conspirators burst into Prince Dimitri’s chamber 
to kill him, an idea struck Dr, Stronetz. He tore up the Prince V 
tunic, and began to test his heart. The conspirators said that 
they 4»d some important business with the Prince and the 
doctor must leave the room at once. But the doctor said that 
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his business was more important, and as soon as he finished 
his test he solemnly declared that the Prince was stricken with 

a fatal disease ( C?Ttr*T ’STtlFtE) that would not allow him 

to liye beyond six days. The conspirators then left the room 
thinking that they had no need to kill the Prince as he would 
not live more than six days any way. The Prince, who was 
overjoyed, congratulated the doctor. 

This was the occasion. 

(ii) When the doctor said that his report was not untrue 
after all, and that Dimitri had barely six days to live, the 
Prince looked very sad. He said that Dr. Stronetz should 
■have allowed the conspirators to kill him. Death had come 
twice for him in one evening. He felt that it was better to 
be done to death in an instant than to wait for it for six days. 
This waiting is more excruciating () than sudden death. 

Besides, it would be compromising his royal dignity ( 

srfrhffa ). He now, asked for the poison which he 

refused to take minutes ago. 

[ (*) Ets ciftsrcw: fcjffe m r 
.WOTiflBi TOfTO to *eti wsft torra 
■am tow ®ts TOir i fWr TOf 

•c*nTO dw ft*r5 cro srcfao to cws stttor i 

TO C*T TOfSHOT TO WV 9 t TO TOTC, Htt 

m iir TO nftram tor i towto ce 

ttfws fofTO e? i c*r toWi to tero 

-C*T W CVtC’T TO?fH TOTCH Cf ffa TOTCTO TO$ 

fTOTOTOmi TOsrTOtai to cto ctfro 

Em CT TOfTO CEl rfTO? TOT TO1 

Ejt? warn i to TOfTO 

4 $ m my i 

(*) ®tvt* W CT TOTW TO, IWftl ErtJ 

Ert* TO rflto, TOf^tTO eto fro« craific* i fisft mm 
to TOrifrra fcte* ^ croTO fcf&E ffen i 
<**©ro toit* to $ra wrirait* to fh%ro i rffa 
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w* w 

«c* w^j ereto ?rart? cm trw w wft canr» 

*rf*n m% *$ yji c*f»r wrrra^ i 9tr® $fa ®tw^w 
arftat's i c^ f^ ffcft *rt3jtw*i ^srtr^r $r?*i siftoti 
wrt j%ft ^r? cfcs i ] 

Q. 9. Sketch the character of the young Prince of 
Kedaria (Prince Dimitri). [«nrtft?ts ^ttTOT vfm ^4=TI TOTl l] 
Ans. [See Character* (Introduction)]. 

Q. 10. Sketch the character of Dr. Stronetz. {91* 

topi i ] 

An*. [ See Characters (Introduction)] 

^ Q. 11. Give an idea of the characters of the three 
conspirator*. Do you notice any difference in their 
attitude to the crime from one to another ? 

[ wswtfr ^font* f rwcto sfe to <4^15 Tivn i c* 
wat* 9t?i to cOTf^ r Iws 9tt*Rr siRtstRc^t* 
iTfsfol 8TO VfaRT §tsre TOTl I ] 

An*. [See An*, to Q, 1.] 

Q. 12. Do you think the play has any historical 

relevance ? [ 4$ srf&^fN f%1% *C»f 

fa Wt ? ] 

Ans* [See Introduction], 

Q. 13. Explain the following with reference to the 

context: [ *m*rJ1 TOtl % ] * 

\ ® 

(a) Vontieff : Oh. we shall do . with. [Lines 30-32 

(b) Vontieff : Oh, 1 know this . hands. [Lines 39-41' 

(c) Dim: Yes, hut their loyalty.late. [Line 76‘ 

'(d) Stronetz : But this is!.game. [Lines 84-85 

-(e) Dim : Oh> Stronetz !.yet. [Lines 86-89 

({) Think of it . corner. [Lines 96-9$ 

(g) 1 know you would . avert. ‘ [ Lines 124-127\ 

; (h) Never mind what suggested . saved me. [Line 151[ 

(i) lam monarch . death. [Lines 167 

(j) Dim: That is true, because...... fear l [Lines 196-197, 

(k) Imean . that's all [Lines 199-20J] 

(l) • Colonel Girnitza.,. famusing. [Lines 220-221) 

' Ans. [See Explanations]. 
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TEXTUAI/GRAMMAR 

Analysis 

1. The moment the Andrieff Regiment.ready for him. 

, [Lines 22-23] 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause: 

We are ready for him— main clause ; 

(») The moment the Andrieff Regiment has marched out 
of the town— adverb clause qualifying 'are ready'. 

2. f'don't think.go astray. [Line 26\ 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause ; 

I don't think— main clause ; 

<|) [ that ] many of my bullets will go astray— noun- 
clause Object of ‘do think'. 

3. It’s a pity.boy, though. [Lines 30-31] 

— complex sentence* containing one subordinate clause : 
It's a pity— main clause ; 

(i) he's such a boy, though— noun clause, same case 
with ‘It*. 

4. I would rather.to deal with. [Lines 31-32\ 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

1 would rather— -main clause ; 

(i) we had a grown man to deal with— noun clause* 
abject of 'would'. 

5. We must take our chance.can find it. v [Line 33] 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause. 

We must take our chance— main clause ; 

(i) When we can find it— adverb clause* qualifying 
must take our chance’. 

4. Grown men marry.whole family. [Lines 33-33} 

—multiple sentence containing three co-ordinate parts. 

(1) Grown men marry ; 

(2) {they ] breed heirs ; 

Connective— and ; 

(3) then one has to massacre a whole family; 

Connective— and . 
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7. When we’ve killed this boy.for Prince Karl. 

[Lines 35-36 ] 

— double sentence with a complex part ; 

(1) When we’ve killed this boy we’ve killed the last of 
the dynasty , 

(2 1 [ We’ve ] laid the way clear for Prince Karl : 

Connective —and ; 

But (1) is a complex sentence containing one subordinate 
clause : 

We've killed the last of the dynasty— main clause ; 

fi> when we've killed this boy— adverb-clause qualify¬ 
ing ‘have killed the last of the dynasty’. 

8 . As long as there was one.win the throne. 

[Lines 37-38 ! 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

Our good Karl could never win the thione as long— main 
clause ; 

i) as there was one of this brood left— adverb-clause 
qualifying ‘could never win the throne’, 

9. Still I wish the boy could be cleared.rather than our 

hands. [Lines 39*41\ 

— complex sentence containing two subordinate clauses • 

Still I wish— main clause ; 

(i) [ that ] the boy could be cleared out of our path by 

the fin^fer of Heaven rather— noun-clause, object of ‘wish’ ; 

ii) than [ he be cleared out j by our hands— adverb- 
clause qualifying “could be cleared out by the finger of 
Hen ven rather’ 

10. One wouldn’t have thought so.gaining admission. 

[ Lines 56-57 J 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

One wouldn’t have thought so, judging by the difficulty— 

main-clause ; 

. (i) [which I] had in gaining admission— adjective-clause 
qualifying ‘the difficulty’ 

11. They have taken away.some pretext or another. 

[ Lines 60-61 ] 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause i 
29 
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They have taken away every weapon, under some pretext or 
another— main clause ; 

(i) [that] I possess— adjective-clause qualifying'every 
weapon’. 

- 12. Since I came to the throne.caught me unawares. 

[* Lines 65-67 ] 

double sentence containing complex parts : 

(1) Since I came to the throne three years ago as a boy of 
fourteen I have been watched and guarded against this 
moment ; 

(2) it has caught me unawares ; 

Connective— but ; 

But (1) is a complex sentence containing two subordinnte 
clauses : , 

I have been watched and guarded against this moment— 

main clause ; 

(n since I came to the throne three years ago— adverb- 
clause qualifying ‘have been watched and guarded against this 
moment' ; 

1 iij as a boy of fourteen [came to the throne — adverb- 
clause qualifying ‘came to the throne.’ 

13* Do you suppose - .. their claws now ? [Lines 8J-82 j 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate clause .* 
i i) that they are going to let me slip out of their claws 
nov. — noun-dlause, object of ‘do you suppose’. 

14. You sit there and talk ....chess game. [Line$ 84-85} 
double-sentence with complex parts ; 

(1) You sit there ; 

(2) [youj talk as if it were a move in a chess game 
Connective— and ; 

But (2) is a Complex sentence containing two subor¬ 
dinate clauses : 

[You] talk— main clause ; 

( i) as [you would talk]— adverb-clause qualifying 'talk’; 

(ii) if it were a move in a chess game— adverb-clausa 
qualifying ‘would talk.’ 

15. Life is so horribly fascinating.little of it yet. 

[Lines 87-89 J 

— double sentence with a complex part. 

(1) Life is so horribly fascinating when one is young ; 
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(2) I've tasted so little of it yet. 

Connective— and. 

But (1) is a complex sentence containing one sub¬ 
ordinate clause ; 

Life is so horribly fascinating— main clause ; 

(i) when one is young— adverb-clause qualifying ‘is so 
horribly fascinating'. 

16. You can just see Grodvitz.is Vienna. [Liner 91-92) 

— double sentence with a complex part : 

(1) You can just see Grodvitz where I shot all last autumn 
up there on the left ; 

(2) far away beyond it all is Vienna. 

Connective —and ; 

But (1) is a complex sentence containing one subordi¬ 
nate clause : 

You can just see Grodvitz up there on the left- main 

clause 

(i) where I shot all last autumn - adjective clause quali¬ 
fying ‘Grodvitz’. 

17. If they’ve left you nothing. can touch you. 

[Liner 102-104^ 

— complex sentence containing three suboidmate clauses ; 

I can give you a drug from my case— main clause ; 

(i) if they've left you nothing to fight with— adverb 
clause qualifying ‘can give' ; 

Ui) that will bring you a speedy death— adjective clause 
qualifying ‘a drug' ; 

(iii) before they can touch you— -adverb clause quali¬ 
fying 'will bring'. 

18. I know you would all gladly laydown.cannot avert. 

[Lines 724-127) 

— double sentence with complex parts : 

(1) I know you would all lay down your lives for your 
Prince ; 

(2) there are some perils which even your courage cannot 
avert ; 

Connective— but 

However, (1) is a complex sentence containing one 
subordinate clause : 

I know—main clause ; 
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(i) [that] you would all lay down your lives for your 
Prince— noun clause, object of ‘know' ; 

And (2) is also a complex sentence containing one sub¬ 
ordinate clause : 

There are some perils— main claim, 

(i) which even your courage cannot avert— adjective 
clause qualifying some perils'. 

19. The Prince sent for me.declared themselves. 

[Line 5 129*130) 

— complex sentence containing one subordinate c 1 :. k' : 
The Prince sent for me to prescribe for some disquieting 
symptoms- main clause ; 

(i ) that have declared themselves— adjective clause 
qualifying ‘some disqueting symptoms’. 

20. It is a grave thing you are saying. [Line 755] 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause ; 

It is a grave thing —main clause ; 

(i) [that] you aie saying adjective clause qualifying ‘a 
grave thing*. 

21- Would to God I were. [Lines 137*138] 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause 
[a] would to God— main clause ; 

(i) I were [mistaken] noun clause, object of ‘would’. 

22. It seems our business can wait. [Line 140) 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

It seems— main clause ; 

(i) [that] our business can wait— noun clause, same case 
with It'. 

23. 1 had seen.look like that. [Lines 149*150] 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

I had seen men look like that— main clause ; 

(i) who were stricken with a mortal disease— adjective 
clause qualifying 'men', 

24. It was a real examination.to kill you. 

[Lines 156*157 ] 

—complex sentence containing two subordinate clauses s 
It was real examination— main clause ; 

{ i) [that] I made— adjective clause qualifying 'a real 
examination’ ; 

(ii) while those brutes were waiting there to kill you— 
adverb clause qualifying ‘made*. 
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25. I'm afraid he must be in earnest. [Line 162 

—complex sentence containing one subordinate clause ■ 

I’m afraid— main clause ; 

1 i > [that] he must be in earnest— noun clause (dependent 
statement). 

26. I thought it a pity.that's all. [Lines 202*203] 

— multiple sentence with a complex part ; 

(1) I thought it a pity that the evening should be wasted ; 

(2) so I've killed you , 

(3) that’s all; 

Co-ordination without a conjunction (so is a sentence- 
adverb, and not a conjunction; 

However, (1 j is a complex sentence containing one 
subordinate clause : 

1 thought it a pity— main clause ; 

'0 that the evening should be wasted— noun clause, 
same case with ‘it'. 

27. I nevei thought death could be so amusing. [Line 220 ] 
complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

1 never thought— main clause ; 

ii> [that] death could be so amusing— noun clause, object 
of 'thought'. 


Change of Voice 

1. The Prince suspects something : I can see it in his 
manner. (Active) 

Something is suspected by the Prince : it can be seen by 
me in his manner. <Passive). 

2- I shall finish the job with this. (Active) 

T he job will be finished by me with this. (Passive) 

3. You must not be butchered in cold blood like this. 

( Passive) 

They must not butcher you in cold blood like this. (Active i 

4. They ha^e taken away every weapon I possess. (Active; 
Every weapon possessed by me has been taken away by 

them. ' (Passive) 

(It would, however, be more idiomatic to say 'Every weapon 
I possess has been taken away by them’) 
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Narration 

1. Gir.' : The Prince suspects something : I can see it 
in his manner. 

Shultz : Let him suspect. He'll know for certain in half 
'an hour’s time. ( Direct) 

Girnitza tells Shultz that the Prince suspects something. 
He can see it in the Prince’s manner. 

Making light of it Shultz says he might suspect now, but 
will know for certain in half an hour’s time. ( Indirect) 

2. Stronetz : One wouldn't have thought so, judging by 

the difficulty I had in gaining admission. I had to invent 
a special order to see you on a matter of health. And they 
ma^e me give up my revolver ; they said it was new regu¬ 
lation. (Direct) 

Judging by the difficulty Stronetz had in gaining admission, 
he remarked that one wouldn’t have thought so. He had to 
invent a special order to see him (Dimitri) on a matter of health. 
And they made him (Stronetz) give up his revolver ; they said 
that it was some new regulation, 

3- Dim. : (rising) Oh, Stronetz ! If you knew how.I hate 
death ! I’m not a coward, but I do so want to live. Life is 
horribly fascinating when one is young, and I’ve tasted so little 
of it yet. (Direct) 

Rising, and with emotion in his voice, Dimitri wished that 
Stronetz knew how he hated death. He was not a coward, 
but he did so want to live. In his opinion life wa s horribly 
fascinating when one was young and he had tasted so little 
of it yet. ( Indirect) 

4. Girn : [puzzled ]. What are you talking of, Sir ? 

Stron : The Prince sent for me to prescribe for some 
disquieting symptoms that have declared themselves. I have 
made my examination. My duty is a cruel one. 1 capnot 
give him six days to live ! (Direct) 

Feeling puzzled, Girnitza asked Stronetz what he was 
talking of. „ 

Stronetz replied that the Prince had sent for him to pres¬ 
cribe for some disquieting symptoms that had declared them¬ 
selves. He had made his examination. His duty was a cruel 
one. He could not give him six days to live. (Indirect)' 
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5* Stron : [who stands quietly looking at Dimitri] It was 
not altogether an inspiration. Dimitri, A look in your eyes 
suggested it. I have seen men who were stricken with a mortal 
disease look like that. 

Dim. Never mind what suggested it, you have saved me. 
The Lonyadi Regiment will be here at any moment and 
Girnitza's gang daren’t risk anything ihen. You've fooled them 
Stronetz, you've fooled them. ( Direct) 

Stionetz, who stood quietly looking at Dimitri, said that 
it was not altogether an inspiration. A look in Dimitri’s eyes 
suggested it. He had seen men who were stricken with a 
mortal disease look like that. 

Dimitri sought to dismiss the idea of suggestion. To him 
the thing that mattered was that Stronetz had saved him. The 
Lonyadi Regiment would he there at any moment, and 
Girnitza’s gang would not dare risk anything then. Addressing 
Stronetz with passion in his voice Dimitri repeatedly said that 
he had fooled them, i.e., Girnitza's gang. 

6 . Gir. : Sire, we shall never serve a more gallant Prince 
than your Royal Highness. 

Dim. : That is true, because you will never serve another 
Prince. Observe, I drink fair ! [Drains goblet] 

Gir. ■ What do you mean, never serve anothei Prince ? 

Dim . [Rises 1 mean that 1 am going to march into the 
next world at the head of my Kranitzki Guards, You came 
in here to-night to kill me. jThcy all start]. You found that 
death had forestalled you ; 1 thought it a pity that the evening 
should be wasted, so I’ve killed you, that’s all ! (Direct) 

Gumtza told Dimitri respectfully but firmly that they 
would never serve a more gallant Prince than His Royal 
Highness. 

. Agieeing with him Dimitri said rather wistfully that that 
was true because they would never serve another Prince. He 
told him to observe that he drank fair. Saying this he at once 
drdined the goblet. 

Girnitza was rather puzzled and he asked what he (Dimitri) 
meant by saying that they would never serve another Tribce. 

Dimitri, rising, said that he meant that he was going to 
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march into the next world at the head of his Kranitzki Guards. 
They had come in there that night to kill him. As he said 
this all started. Continuing, Dimitri said that they found that 
Death had forestalled them. He thought it a pity that the 
evening should have been wasted, so he had killed them, and 
that was all. 


Phrases and Idioms 

1. for certain ; definite ): I know for certain 

that a man of such abilities will not fail. 

2. go astray ( 3TOTI ; go in a direction not desirable 

or intended ) : The rifle-shooter took his aim at the target 
with great care : but his bullet went astray. 

3. deal with ( Wl : ^31 ; discuss, solve, 

etc.); This book deals with an abstruse theory. He can deal 
with many problems at a time. 

4. lake one’s chance ( : take advantage ) I 

Don’t be in a hurry ; better take your chance as soon as you 
find it. 

5. lay the way clear ( «rfwt? TOT srfal: remove all 
hindrances). The agent provocateur is laying the way clear 
for future civil strife. 

6. clear out of one’s path ( nm #ti>1 TOft ; remove 
all obstructions to the fulfilment of some one’s ambition) : 
The blackmarketer knew that the local boys would never allow 
him to carry on his shady business, and that is why he tried to 
clear them out of his path by trumping up false charge against 
them. 

7. guard against ( ^31 ; keep out of 
harm's way;; A country must guard against foreign invasion. 

8. keep one company ( W ; mix with ): Your 
rich friends will not keep your company in times of woe. 
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The Author'* life and Work* : Pelham Grenville 


Woclehouse was born at Guildford, 
1883 . Me vas educated at Dulwich 
College. He was in Hong Kong 
and Sanghai for two years as a bank 
employee. Wodehouse’s first stories 
were school stories. "By the year of 
George V's coronation he was an 
idol of the minority of boys who like 
some flavour of realism sn school 
stories." The power of his pen 
developed and was sharpened moie 
and more. He began to write 
novels and also plays and earned 
fame. He visited America in 1909. 
There he sold two short stories, 
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each for 300 dollars. Then his books began to appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Many of his books first appeared in 
this paper. Wodehouse is known and loved as a prolific 
writer of humorous stories. 


Wodehouse has written more than seventy books. Among 
his novels may be mentioned Love Among the Chickens (1906) ; 
Psmith in the City (1910); Uneasy Money 1917) , Picadilly 
Jim (1918) ; A Damsel in Distress (1919 ; The Indiscretions 
of Archi (1921,) ; The Clicking of Cuthbert \ 1922) ; The Inimitable 
Jeeves (1924; : Mating Season < 1949). The Inside Stand (.1935) 
is a'delightful play. 
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? , »l—Love among the Chickens (1906), Psmith in the 
City (1910), Uneasy Money (1917), Picadilly Jim (1918), A 
Damsel in Distress (1919), The Indiscretions of Archie (1921), 
The Clicking of Cuthbert (1922), The Inimitable Jeeves (1924), 

Mating Season (1949). The Inside Stand (1935), ^TfC 51 
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Wodehouse as a writer : P. G. Wodehouse is an 
English novelist and playwright. He is marked as a successful 
writer of humorous stories, “which please by their slow gravity 
and inconsequence, and good-natured , display of common 
failings and absurdities." Richard Gordon, a renowned critic, 
has remarked that Wodehouse is “our greatest living humorous 
novelist and indeed one of our greatest writers”. Mr. Bellock 
has called Mr. Wodehouse the best living writer of English. 
The characteristic feature of his humorous stories is the touch 
of realism, which makes an unreal event look real, an absurd 
proposition a probability. 

P. N. Furbank, an eminent critic, has said : “Of comic nove¬ 
lists the best known and most lasting has been P. G. Wode¬ 
house.What gives his work character, however, is its linguis¬ 

tic side. Ovei all his work hangs a comic pretence of verbal 

precision, an exhibition of lexicology.the whole style is a 

joke about literacy, an affectation of precision in defining the 
mental process of imbeciles and dilation into tautologies to 
express the most elementary of facts.” 
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THE STORY 

Summary : Not so long ago there was a rich man, who 
hated mankind. He wished to keep his memory alive after 

his death, and, at the same time worry ( VfSTflB*T Wl ) a 
certain class of people. So he left a sum of money by his will 
for an annual prize for the best poem submitted by a student 
of the Sixth Form of St. Austin’s College. The subject of the 
poem was to be selected by the Headmaster, and every boy 
of the form had to compete. This last condition, stated in 
his will, caused most of the boys no end of trouble, for they 
were no good a* - \ erse and had yet to try their hands at it. 

Reynolds did not belong to the Sixth Form, but he dabbled 

in poetry ( c®I*Tfa ?tfw tol ) and warned to shine as a 

poet. But all his manuscripts had so far been rejected by 
periodicals to which he used to send them. He had been 
regaining his health in the sick-quarters of the school after an 
attack of German measles, when Smith, a bright boy of the 
Sixth Form, came to visit him. From Smith he heard that the 
subject of the poem for that year had already been chosen, and 
that the boys were to submit their compositions in a few days. 
The subject was The College. Smith wished he were in the 

sick-quarters, for he was no rhymester ( W 5 ? 4>ttoi <OTT? 

' C*T ). He was, moreover, certain that the prize 

would go to Rogers. 

Reynolds had an idea. He proposed to write out a poem 
for Smith on condition that, if it was selected for the prize, 
Smith should tell the Headmaster all about it. And off-hand 
he composed the first four lines of his proposed poem. 

Smith was delighted. With a suggestion that Reynolds 
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would do well to get in something about the M. C. C. match 
which the boys of St. Austin's College had lately won, he 
left. 

Reynolds then wrote down the lines he had composed and 
began to rack his brains for devising a few more lines, After 
a few minutes he wrote another four lines, but crossed them 
out. Then he took out a fresh piece of paper, and copied out 
the first four lines again. He jotted down the two words 
‘boys' and ‘joys’ at the end of separate lines. Then he selected 
a third piece of paper, wrote the title ‘An Ode to the College’ 
in printed letters at the top, and copied out the original lines 
in his best hand-writing. As he was admiring the fair copy, 
Mrs. Lee pushed the door of the sick-room wide open, and 
entered with his tea. The papers containing the manuscript 
of the poem, were swept out of the open window by the wind. 

Then they settled ( ) on the grass outside. Reynolds 

did not try to get them back. He preferred tea to poetry. 
Moreover, he knew that he could write out the lines from 
memory. 

That afternoon Montgomery of the Sixth Form happened 
to pass by the sick quarters. A sudden gust of wind blew a 
piece of paper at him. He saw the words ‘An Ode to the 
College* written at the top of it. Like Smith he too, was no 
k versifier. He had already spent a wretched afternoon wiestl- 
ing with poetical composition, but in vain. He jumped in 
joy at seeing four lines on the papei. He thought that all he 
needed now were two more lines. The words ‘imposing pile* 
with which the unfinished poem in his hand began caught 
his fancy, and, seized by divine inspiration he succeeded, in 
less than three hours, in composing a couplet. 

Two nights after, Morrison, also of the Sixth, was taking 
a nap at midday during his hours of preparation for the 
examination. A tap at the door roused him. Thinking that 
the House master had come, he snatched a dictionary and put 
on the airs of a studious boy. But the visitor was his fag, 
Evans, who entered with a piece of paper in his hand. Morrison 
had asked him to hunt up some tags for the prize poem, and 
Evans, having come across another sheet of paper on which 
Reynolds had scribbled his lines, came with it triumphantly. 
Morrison found the lines splendid, gave Evans his choice of 
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some apples in a box in the room, and extracted from him’ the 
confession, that the lines were not his own composition, but 
that he had found the piece of paper in the field between the 
pavilion and the sick-quarters. 

On the following Sunday, Smith came to Reynolds to 
inquire if he had done the poem, which had to be submitted 
the next day. Reynolds, wh i had done only the first verse, 
proposed to send that one only,"arguing that there was nothing 
in the rules about the length of the poem and so the Head¬ 
master would have to pass it. 

A few days later, the Headmaster, the Rev. Arthur James 
Perceval, M. A. sat at breakfast, uneasy in mind, and at last, 
unable to contain himself any longer, he confided ( CWF* 

) to his wife that he had received a rather flippant letter 

( tvs Wl ffcfe ) from Mr. Wells, a great College friend 

of his, to whom he had sent for examination the poems 
submitted for the Sixth Form Prize. Mr. Wells had written 
to him that the poem by Rogers, though very unequal m parts, 
was the best. He, however, felt intrigued by the three poets 
'whose poems began with exactly the same four lines. No 

doubt, h'e deprecated scribbing ( ), 

but he couldn’t help admiring their daring. He was not sure 
if they had not been making sport of their venerable 
Headmaster. 

It was too much for the Reverend James to believe that 
the boys had been trying to make game of him. He therefore 
suspected collusion. He summoned the three boys and began 
to cross-examine them. When Smith and Montgomery con¬ 
fessed that they had not composed the lines, the Headmaster 
freed Morrison from blame and regretted that the first fruit of 
the boy’s brain had been plucked by others that did not toil 
for it. Morrison, however, said that he was not the author 
of the lines, but had found them in the field on a piece of a 
paper. He claimed the discovery for Jiimself, because he did 
not like to bring poor Evans into the tangle. But Montgomery 
also claimed to have done the same thing. The Headmaster 
looked hard at Smith and asked him sarcastically if he, too, 
claimed to have come across the lines in the same manner. 
Smith said that he had got Reynolds to do them for him. At 
this point both Montgomery and Morrison said that they bad 
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found the two pieces of paper near the sick-quarters where 
Reynolds was regaining his health. The Headmaster now 
asked Smith if he was to understand that the boy had resorted 
to such underhand means as that in order to gain .the prize. 
To this Smith replied that if he had got it, he would have told 
tire Headmaster all about it—about Reynold's part in the affair. 
Still the Headmaster wished to be satisfied as to the object 
of this deception, Smith said that according to the rules, 
everyone was to write out something, but as he could not 
write poetry at all, he had asked Reynolds to do it for him. 

Smith expected that the storm would burst, but it did not. 
Mr. Perceval had a sense of humour deep down in his heart. 
He remembered Mr. Wells’s letter and understood that there 
are few crueller things than to make a prosaic person write 
poetry. 

At the next Board Meeting, the Headmaster’s eloquent 
plea for altering the rules for the Sixth Form Poetry Prize 
was greatly appreciated, and it was decided that from then 
onward no one need compete unless he felt inclined to wjite 
poetry. This alteration was done after a period of twenty-seven 
years 1 
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Critical appreciation of the story : The Prize Poem is a 
pleasant story with light humour. The author, with a keen 
sense of practical jokes, creates a ridiculous situation that 
cannot but rouse our laughter. The story starts with th<- 
absurd will of a rich misanthrope, wishing to harass a certain 
section of people. The students of the Sixth Form of St. 
Austin's College become his target. He leaves a sum of mone> 
by his will for an annual prize for the best poem submitted 
by a student of that Form. Every boy of the Form has to 
compete, and this condition causes most of the boys a great 
trouble because they are not good at verse. 

The unpractical and absurd rules compel some of the 
competitors to take underhand means. Smith gets Reynolds 
in the infirmary to write a poem for him. Montgomery who 
spent fruitlessly a ^whole afternoon to write a poem, finds a 
paper on which were the four lines composed by Reynolds. 
At once he is seized with 'poetic afflatus’ and succeeds to 
add 'two more lines in less than three hours’. 

Morrison asks Evans, his fag, to hunt up some tags for 
the poem, and Evans brings him the same four lines. 

Thus all the three poems submitted by those three boys 
are found to begin with the same four lines, though, of 
course, they have not done anything in connivance. The 
humour of the story comes to its climax when the Headmaster 
receives a ‘flippant’ letter from his friend, Mr. Wells, who 
h&s examined the poems. His suggestive remark that the' 
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three boys have been pulling the dignified leg of their Head¬ 
master is most embarrassing. The sense of dignity of the 
Headmaster prevents him from agreeing with that remark. 

The Headmaster then cross-examines the boys and the 
truth comes out at last. Here, too, the writer shows his 
eloquent power of humour. It is now realised by the Head¬ 
master that the root of all evils lies in the absurd rules that 
compel every boy to write poetry. He persuades the Board 
to change the rules. 

The narrative is enlivened with humour. Its language is 
also facile. The lesson, if there be any lesson in it, is well 

expressed in the words : "There are few crueller things than 

to make a prosaic person write poetry." 

ci*r ci stm 5 ® ntofo 3# totch, 

11 to* tot 1 itn-ftwrtfa 

Thzi r i 'mz*iV$ f*s c*ttof & 5 J 3 * 

tr top® f*l i>r*i to to toot to 4 $ 

to c®, ^ cir* to m Jr toot? itci? it to® c^i^n c«i 
w«" ^®$r® fare to 1 it®t*l sftottot® tot 
to to r 1 itro® ft* ft®f^*®, *t®i itw® 

C*I®t® c*R ft* it 1 

«prtw « ftro® to f*$ to aftotift it® 
^*1$ toe®® TO® fto ®t*m® 1 li ®TO® to wfatnr 
to c®**®^® ®t®i 43# ftto cut® ®t®ti *®*i 

itot®!® 1 ! *1 crf>i ft?g tore nte® ft 1 ®irr< ^rfc^i ®r«rc 

ai*TO[® C*®1 ®f® I® TO®!® TO TOlTO OTO toI ®$1 

to* CS^I TOT C® TO >CT TOQ $ 1 ® CTO *®* I 

- ifirci to cs*i §toot *ftro c*ti f“rw ®rnre 
ireft* 1 to* TO* r c*n Jr Ft? laft to ft* 1 

ftwr c®t*t*mr* to *1 *®e*s ifcitK* ®cti *ftTO 
®t®i® torto tor c** 1 *tftifa c*lf**® ® 4 n «rrtpe 
®TO*i tot few wt* to* $t® ®f ft: *lf c*/re 

** ftfc cot { *totrot nfhn tot faft ft® ftlktv **$ *f 
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TO*# stcrt tocto r Jr afkrf^r totoi «<rfa 

Pptor far? 1%$ *rot*n tor i $TO $$ tori stoto Phto 
farfl* rto i ^pr tori *rfa Pre $ro *rfTOTO tItot i 

?fa t%TO^W CWl ^TOTO TO ?TO TOT OTt*T CTOf, Wf 

a*rto <tTOrr r to^t ^rfttSTO ^ to «tw fiasco 

fw3 ?t«ri ^*TO «rt^r i foft Rtfcp stror <ro *rfo <*$ 

*rt^ npprfo **Trr i 

^rf^tf? r^^tor cro firt«fTO *r feck? \ «TOTe 
>rt^»r 1 ?p rto PptoTO faro ?rtr*ri *rtR, isr ^1 «afe 
^vnr &ro c*trc? : “croPra* cro^? ?*Pn3n Pr*fR *tot- 
toto cr? R*?t f^u ^tw WU^ff ^ ^rtR 1 ” 

The Title S The story centres round the Prize Poem. 
Each boy of the Sixth Form in a College was to compose 
a poem op a particular subject and submit it for the prize 
competition. The rules were made as per the will of the 
donor. But most of the students could not write any poem. 
Incidentally, the poems of the three boys began with the 
same four lines. This ultimately, led to a change in the rules 
for the Sixth Form Poetry Prize. So the title suits the story. 

PrCItTOI l <2(TOtRg TO ^Pfwl affeRtPpStR C^S TO TOM 
iffo *rc? 1 tocto *JtR? ?taR^ to 

^Iwi frora w r toi «[TOt? affeRtPnsro v® m ntkra *r i 
<JTOlCTO ^ ftp! Tt=T TOpRR feTO fefeTORStfe TOI TO I 

fro ^rPwTR ^twi WTO TO*ftR 4R*rtR ’tor fro t 
f^RTO ?tOT stfwTO «TO FTO ?0J TO? filTO TT? I $$ 

ffa\ rr$ cto nfo affeRtPret? Pnrc nferiftre to i vTO Piri- 
5TTOtf5 ‘RTO fewtfl I 

Analysis : (a) The Bequest : There was a rich man. He 
was a hater of mankind. He wished to k§ep his memory 
alive after his death and also to worry a particular class of 
people. He set aside a sum of money to be spent on an annual 
prize for the best poem by a student of the Sixth Form 
of St. Austin's College. The subject was to be selected by 
the^ Headmaster, and everyone '‘belonging to the Form was 
to compete,, This last condition was a bugbear to most 
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of the boys, because they couldn’t find a rhyme to the 
simplest of words and had yet to send in their poems. 
How this rule was set aside after a period of twenty-seven 
years is related in this story. [Paras, 1-2] 

(b) What passed between Reynolds and Smith : Reynolds 
belonged to a lower form, but he could write verses. His 
great ambition was to see his lines in print, and he often 
sent them to various periodicals. But these always came 
back to him as rejected manuscripts at meal-times, and he 
hastily concealed them lest they should attract the attention 
of his fellows. 

One day, while he had been con* «.escing in the infirmary 
after an attack of German measles, Smith, an ornament of 
the Sixth Form, came to pay him a visit. From him he heard 
about their victory over the M. C. C., and also of the prize 
poem. Reynolds became interested at once. Smith told him 
that the subject chosen for that year was their College. 
Smith was no poet and he wished he were in the infirmary. 
Reynolds, however, proposed to do him a poem on condition 
that, should it be selected for the prize. Smith would have 
to tell the Headmaster all about it. Smith in reply said that, 
so far as the prize was concerned, it would certainly go to 
Rogers. Reynolds did not give countenance to the idea. Off¬ 
hand he composed four lines, and asked Smith how they 
were for a beginning. Smith was delighted, and he suggested 
that^ Reynolds would do well to get in something about 
the M. C. C. match. He even went so far as to say for 
Reynold’s help that he could make 'cricket’ rhyme with 
‘wicket’. Smith's own ingenuity appeared to be very fine to 
himself, but Reynolds treated such a valuable suggestion 
with scorn. Smith then took his leave, saying that they had 
got a house match on. However, he didn’t forget to thank 
Reynolds awfully in anticipation. [ Paras. 3-20] 

(c) What the wind did to Reynold's Poem : When Smith 
left, Reynolds drew up a chair and a table to the open window, 
and wrote down the lines he had already composed. Then he 
began chewing the pen. After a few minutes he wrote another 
four lines, and crossed them out. Then he took a fresh piece 
of paper, and copied out the first four lines again. Now he 
began biting his pen. When he had eaten it to a stump, he 
jotted down the two words ‘boys' and 'joys' at the end of 
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separate lines. This made him take out a third piece of paper 
on which he wrote the title ‘An Ode to the College’ in printed 
letters at the top. It was as though a handsome edition in 
his best handwriting. He was admiring it, when Mrs. Lee, a 
lady of advanced years and energetic habits, who looked after 
the sick and wounded in the infirmary, pushed the door uade 
open and entered with his tea. At once the wind swept out 
of the room the papers on which the poem was written. 
Reynolds did not try to get them back. He attacked the tea 
instead. He knew that he could write out the lines again from 
memory [ Paras. 21-22 ) 

(d) How the others got the copies : Tnat afternoon, 
Montgomery of the Sixth Form was passing by the infirmary, 
when a sudden gust of wind blew a piece of paper at him. 
He saw the words ‘An Ode to the College' written at the top. 
He picked it up, and read the four lines. All he now needed, 
he thought, were only two more lines to complete the poem. 
The words ‘imposing pile’ at its beginning caught his fancy, 
and in less than three hours he succeeded in composing a 
couplet. 

Two days afterwards, Morrison, also of the Sixth, was 
taking a nap at midday while he was supposed to have been 
preparing for the examination. A tap at the door roused 
him. He thought that the House-master had come to oversee. 
He hastily seized a dictionary and pretended to be studying 
hard. As he said, ‘Come in,’ there entered his fag, Evans, 
with a piece of paper in his hand. Morrison had asked him 
to hunt up some tags for the poem, and he bad picked up a 
piece of paper on which the four lines were written. Morrison 
took the paper, read the poem, and knew that they could not 
have been composed by Evans. Evans also did not claim the 
authorship. He said he had come by the piece of paper in the 
field between the pavilion and the infirmary. He did not 
know who had written the lines. Morrison asked Evans to 
pick out some apples from his box. When Evans left with the 
apples, he again settled down to take his nap. [ Paras. 23-35 ] 

(e) Smith submits the first four lines: The following 
Sunday, Smith came to Reynolds to inquire if the latter had 
finished the poem. He had not. Only the first verse had been 
done, and Reynolds asked Smith to send it in, saying that 
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there was no rule about the length and so the Headmaster 
would have to pass it. Smith agreed to do as he was told. 

[ Paras. 36-44 ] 

«'f) The Headmaster receives the examiner’s report : The 
Rev. Arthur James Perceval, M. A., was the Headmaster. .He 
had sent the poems for examination to Mr. Wells, a great 
College friend of his. Mr. Wells had sent in his report, or 
rather his letter, which Mr. Perceval found to have been 
written in a flippant style. As he sat at his breakfast, he 
could not help disapproving of it with hum and ha. At last, 
unable to contain himself, he read out the letter to his wife. 
Mr. Wells had stated that, in spite of serious lapses here and 
there, the poem submitted by Rogers was the best. But he 
was puzzled by the three poems which began with exactly the 
same four lines. He deprecated scribbing, but could not help 
admiring the daring of the three competitors. He was not, 
sure if they had conspired to make game of their Headmaster. 

All this appeared extraordinary to Mrs. Perceval. Mr., 
Perceval, however, dismissed the idea that the boys had sought 
to make sport of him, for to admit that would be compromi¬ 
sing his dignity. He suspected collusion. [ Paras. 45-55 ] 

(g) The mystery explained : The Headmaster summoned 
the three boys and began to question them severely. Smith 
confessed that he was not the author of the lines. So did 
Montgomery. This led him to declare that Morrison was not 
to blame. He even pitied the boy because the first fruit of his 
brain had been plucked by those who had not toiled for it. He 
told Morrison that he could go. 

But Morrison said that he had not composed the lines, nor 
was he indebted for them to either Smith or Montgomery. He 
said he had found them written on a piece of paper lying in 
the field. He claimed the discovery for himself, because he 
'did not like to implicate poor Evans. 

At this point, Montgomery also claimed the discovery. 
The Headmaster was puzzled. He asked Smith sarcastically 
if he, too, claimed to have found the poem on a piece of 'paper 
in the field. 

Smith said he had got Reynolds to do it for him* 
Montgomery then said that he had found the paper near the 
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infirmary, where Reynolds had been convalescing. Morrison 
*l$o said that he had found the paper there. 

Turning to Smith, Mr. Perceval asked if he was to under¬ 
stand that Smith had resorted to that underhand means in order 
tojgain the prize. Smith denied the charge, saying that it had 
Sfoeen understood between him and Reynolds that, if he had 
«ot the prize he would have told the Headmaster everything. 
He said that Reynolds would corroborate his statement. 

Mr. Perceval was still not satisfied. He wanted to know 
what Smith’s object was in pursuing the deception. Smith 
said that he could not write poetry at all and yet the rules 
obliged everyone to send in something, and that, as Reynolds 
liked it, he had asked him to do it. [ Paras. 56-85 ] 

(h) The outcome of the confession: Having confessed 
everything, Smith expected the storm to burst. But it did not 
burst. In the inmost heart of Mr. Perceval there lurked a 
sense of humour. He remembered the examiner’s letter, and 
it dawned upon him that there are few crueller things than to 
make a prosaic-person write poetry. He dismissed the boys. 

At the next Board Meeting, the Headmaster made a strong 
plea for altering the rules for the Sixth Form Poetry Prize. 
It was decided accordingly that from thence onward no one 
need compete unless he felt that he had immortal fire in him. 

[Paras. 86-88] 

*. (¥) fctOTT ^ 

c*nrm q^rjr fores ife spro to us t 

crore ^to toto fafo ctotc i ffcfo 

TO ctor, *n cto* ^rere? ^4 

iFpm c®i*rl csi ^ ctoto tot! 

TO i torr aTO fora* sraifc, ^rr? nIrrt 

TOret reTO tffcretforai to— vat fto $t? *i£ i 

*f^£i ala Tfasr*f? *jt*rt* fto, *t?«i 

TO1 tor fto ntirarsn, *ftoi srfrro 

fowre$ to i *ctor foirefcl TOfor *rcr foratre foifto ** 
to *<foi *ei scto i 

(«0 « foroi TOUTO * *tiwi tot * 
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<3^;^ to to ?ie?? ? fa i ^st? ^t? ?*f?sn c??T? ?tto to i 

c? ^r? ?toi *rtirr5i ft<rr?f? wsr, to 
<wm ??$ <ms vcftm i Esrtvtv ft? c? tofatr? wt?l?? 
to i c? ?*rc ?*?ts, 4?*to ?£ *rft?? ?tfl“ 

f tai to ifi? ^5t? ^TT9F CW«n mv$ I ^t? *!t? ?sfwt-£lto?Ttot? 

??t ?t? c?^:>[ ft? i ?*tot? tor? to ?rlt*r? 

-?t?w i fHr^r ^ ^Ttmr?r 4t?s?it?t w c®rc? ^ 

^toi to? tos Fto, ^t? * k & c? *pn;tt?? w^ 

'tot to ft? tot?* «?t? toft?*? ?*rra ?? \z*\ to ft*, c?*t? 
to c*rfn? ?*?i F?t? ?i i to?? to trt?«n c? *$??tf?fci ( ntt? 
c?iwto i \5t* ?*?i c^t*r ??*? *rm ?i to c^f®7[ ^??$ ft? 
'fra? ^?* ?*toi ?ri ?*t? c?*?? i to $?rto ?:? i 
<? c?^:^# ?*?? c? ?*tor? ?t<n wo f? ?*t?«r c? 

w to to ?Ttt5 tom? c? tori^ c?? §t$r? arai ?? i 4 ? *r? 
c<i^ 7 p <ra?t? wtto c? tort? to i 

(?) ?t?tt?? ?rt*to C??if^?? ?fwr? to ?to ?*r : to 
5 t®r c?rot C 5 ^® 7 [ c*rfai srRfal? *rfat? cf?t? <£to ck? to? 
wr, ^t? < 5 R 9 ?*t?tw c?t ft? ss , srt?t? fsm i 4 ?*§ c^>t? tor 

^t? %5 C? ^t^TQ Ft? 13J C?t? ?s?»r, 

‘laiwri c?*ti> to i ?rt? wftf? ?*r?w c? ft? *ai *rt?t? 
tot? ^5t?ra *rto»i i ?*3rciM ^Twire ?st?\?tc^ c? w 

?T?^t? ?J?r® ^t?T5 ?s?»f I <5Tt?t? ^tw to f^c? ^rr? 

f t«(t? ?F ?^5 ??W ?*tot? ftr?to1 fw®T 'An Ode to the 
‘College’ srt? ^$i? «2r«r? Ft? faj ^t?t? t^rw c^r 1 c®r?^i ^t? 

c^r*f f«?t? c^t ^f fc? fw^r, w, 

^?t?iPi? ?ft?^l to*r sfl ?nr? ??^1 ck^r ?*?^i? 
to 51 tor ^c^r? i ?f^tOT ?rl^ *i?r ^t? c®r^i 

?stoi? ^j'ftsn ^“n^? 4 ! ^i^en to ?tt^r ^to to c^ i c?^?l 
<7f«r?ri ^jtor ^r?t? c?^ cr&t$ ?^?®t ^1, w Ftr? t%»r, w*i 
f^^sn vfi? ^ to, «rtor cn «i to? f^r^ nt?t? i 

(?) c?t cwtewi tote? «rTOf? ?te? : c*ft tot 
toR??f?e^?i ?tc?f rfar wt?t??? nt? finr ?tto i 
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ww *t«TO to w to hitoi 'Ode to the 
College’ *tooti 4? ^rf^ftsr cw® cto$ c? c?TOi ^fro fro 
^ Ff? ra to c*fto i TO ?f«rt? cto wr, ch 

^ fro* cf$i tos fh TO ntcF cTO to to i 
•«? ^to to ir ca^?! TO TO ?f?>rc ^? TO to 
*rfw? »nrj fcfa *?t? ntc? ^ntfto i $rtc ??m? c^r^n ?t?t? 
to c? <n5?fro §c&$ w TOTO cfon fro n$t? to *ros 
*?sT f TO«i c? osc?to TO sto-^t? ^ctoh i ifa$ TO 
^ TO$ ^F? tTO l *ft?H TO $*RT TO ftt?to ftsg 3*r|fTOs 
a?FH c^rt^n^ to «tito i c? stre to ftc? c?H*^-ii? 
ohstI c?t Ft?sra? *t*rw i c? cwlni $t^ to wt?to*nr 

TO? 4 ? TO&? tot ^ftr? croto i larrorl ?t? c®r*n *1 c^ 
TOt* TO? ft i owliM cto ?to? c?*t ??; t$t*&* 

^^'afa to^th <pTO ftc? ft?t? ??*r i 

(?) f%? «f«r? ft? i? •rtftt? to s to? ?ft?fr? to 
??t?tCH 4*t c?h*^c>i? ?tr? wtTO c? ?totiM c*t? ?c?c? fani i 
c?h*itoi to croft i c? <& TO *rt ate? to ntfte? otto 

WW i CH ??? C? ?tol ?*frl ?$ CH ftTO CTO ftft$ ft?? 
<& i to at$ ??*r! 

(?) «rro ftrvcro TO* *nffai?? trot# to c^sm: 

«TO to? c?«ic?a artft? cw^ nttoit? afroiTOw? ?totwn 
nfhri ???t? TO to?ftc?H $t?t ftc*R fts ^ec?r^-ij? i 
fts c*r ftcat& ^1? ^Icf c*iiM c^^n 

to $w ^ i ai^?tc»r^ w ftft ^l^r ^tc^>e c>i^ 
ftr*ft6^i sn ^ft^F ntroR ^l i fts ftcTOH c^r ftf 35 ^- 
ftpft cTOt^-4F c*i*n fts^c^c^ casfi ^r?rcf» 

ftl f^55ri? ^ft^5l TO faft ^5t«Sr^ TO C*nC^ i I,~C^ to© STt*$ ^CTO 
Ft?© m ftc? I ^TTO TO1 ftft C^iC^I TOT TO 7 ? Tl, fa* 
ifll town faft m°<^ m mm ft 1 ^i?i 

aTO to fai *t*f>n ?nrcF fa=n *1 faft fc^r ©k* 
ntro? sn 1 fts ntft^rtc^i? *tn ^ur? ?? ?ich ^ 1 cto?i 
c? tt? to c*ft *rroi *ro ft?, ?t??t? ^r?9r ftr»R hi faft* 
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TO«i ch TO #Tto wzus TO srftro TOte »rfw » TO w 3* 

471 CTOHtWT 4$ 7tW TOTC I 

(w) 77*tr fcwto s a*rtH ir *ta tofBre to 4ch 
«*7tw w#to to i wr to #TTO ch sarefrr ‘ 
TO fHTW7 75H1 H7 I H«fcTOlf73 47*$ TO Wl I 4tv5 mlH 
ftTO 5 ? *rt7*ri c^ hIthhI iRfKsri f^rc^rrw, ^rt? TO nto-sr^s 
377 to TO071 fTHI *fl7«T7 ^ fnrcre t TOh7C<j> 4®fW <to 
TO 7l TO HI I 1%fH TOH* C7r® 7*ir7H I 

sfilHH to tfTO TO to C7 CH fto 73S^ft (TOM, TO to 
Hi H^TTOtf? 7*t3* TO C«lt^ CH CTOiM CH7 fH I CH C7 TOfo 
HC7T £ SSJ'SrHl CTO 47§77l TtW CH tor ffTO CTOto— C7TO 
$©1TO 4$ TTtTO? WfTO TO to Hi I 47<T7 
7HH C7 CHS 4lM ^fTO TO I «TO f*IW $C7 CW I 7.* 

TO f$fH toC7 tofHl TRfCHH, TO 'STO HRJ1 Ttotfcl Hilt* 
HC<rT f fro CTOto fTO I to ^HH ftTO TOT CH C7HHTO-CHS 
ton 75fTOi>1 fato torto i min fa’TOH 47 hh?f cro ch 
t*th, c?R5[®;^-47 nr* to 4 $ 77«r TO ch *j*to TO 
t>?ch a*riH fton-c^ ch hh to ^ch w 1 cthctto-ct> tot hi 
TO 4^ 7^71 TOto SCH 1 

mtH f*P*FF 4TO H$H> $CHH Hi I 4$ 77*7 Fl^fa TO? fHWCHP 
fatH? f?i 7^H7 to f%fH TOF® Fi$E*R I to ^®7H $itH TOHH 
CH to77F®1 atTO'to 7f?$1 tor® HCH CH C7!H ?'FTO 
tor® *rtc? Hit TOwt HfHT 
^nr ^—ch 7fn^i tohich i 

(W) ^tC7t%7 l HH f^f G7l»f HTO *TH f%C r <{? «lt»!yi 
^91 47 r? ^f% St^lHf 5 !^ C3?t:H CH^i? TO7H I ^1 ^ 

' Hi I iHt *5*1* ’l®!? 7H^{*( I nfl’TO? fb'fe? 

H^Hl TO ^CH CWI fTO TO*fH CH ^7 

m tor® HUty toh ^rsi fn^ir tHw H*Htnr ; c*croa 

tTO tot7 Rf^H i 

CHir^r writ TOr»iih hUh? ^ton-^pwtmr 

Htto «HtHfWF 4 ^F CTOt»T tolH l 
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fwte cron w c*r cw TO $®n to *rt, ^ W TO 
*fkv\ ©fertfaTO to TO hi i 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 

• The Prize Poem— the poem that (has won or; deserves a 
prize ; ( I 

Paragraphs 1-2 

Gist : A wealthy misanthrope, wishing to perpetuate his 
memory after death and also to harass a particular section of 
mankind set aside by his will a sum of money to be spent on 
an annual prize for the best poem by a student of the Sixth 
Form of St. Austin's College. The subject was to be chosen 
by the Headmaster and everyone belonging to the Form was 
to compete. The majority of the students being incapable of 
■writing anything in rhyme, bitterly hated the annual announce¬ 
ment of the subject chosen. The compulsion to compete for 
the prize was annulled after a period of twenty-seven years. 

TOT* 8 «awi «Rt n? fttw* 1% *wr TOTO 

TOwtfcs ^frowTOre fog cro 

TO i fro c^t^n sit®? 

*CWl ^fwt? OHJ TO ^31 $V5 I ^tw|3 

fMtra TO sto fwp sitoto*, to <F«rl ftn 
jtto aferatfliro tosW to to i <tf % mv ^itarat 
qfim ?n&ro c^toi *ftoi f|»[ ?n i i5\$ arei^s to fropro 
fWiBCTi >fto cTO^l s’ret Tot* ftftnr ^ i ^itret 
•afawtftrei *fto to, * crosi s?r *rrTO to nc? » * 

Notes, etc. : Some quarter of a century— i.e. about twenty- 
iive years ; W TO ftf¥ TO, TO ^fOT3* I 

Period— amount of time; i Deals— treats; 

l Misanthropic— having hatred for mankind ; sfTOsrffa? 
afa fTO3*TO«l i Misanthrope —‘Hater of mankind ; one 
who avoids human society.’—( C. O. D. ) i 

Was seirjtd— was possessed ; f CTO TOft»T l Was seized 
eoith a bright idea— i.e., a bright idea had the mastery 
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THIS PRIZE POEM 

of; VZVtf ? TO («tOT) CTO - l For perpetuating — 

for preserving ( his memory ) for all time ; ( ) flTOf 

?twf? I ( For ) harassing— ( for ) worrying ; 

( WC3J) I Section —part ( of community ) ; ( } 

WT I Mankind— ; the race of man. S«t aside— 
reserved ; i Portion— share ; part allotted ; 

i Income —receipt from one’s work, lands, etc. ; 
i Member —person belonging to a society ; I The 
Sixth Form— the sixth class in a school ; TO I N. B. 
The sixth form is supposed to be the highest class in a 
school. The arrangement of classes in British schools is 
different from that in our country generally. srtTOE- 

n'm «rcri to «rw i 

CatflPfsit*! TO3IFST (OT? jpT-TOH^RT CSTOTO CTO 

I Form—‘class in some British (grammar and public) 

schools, the youngest boys and girls being in the first 
form and the oldest in the sixth form’—(C. O. D.). 
St. Austin's College —N. B. Wodehouse ( the author) 
has apparently invented this name for a missionary institution. 
A Saint ( abbr. St. ) is a canonized person. A College may 
be any corporation of scholars, or a school for boys, Dr 
any other educational institution. In the western countries 
there is no such rigid division between a school and a College 

as we in this country are familiar with. ^ C*W^B ^PERI- 
i Saint ( St. ) ws cTOrts sttfo start >rt^ 

TOi i c? c^tRi *tor fwrroret 

crortre 1 TOtcw? cron TO ^tsirwar tot a ntfoi 
TOTO* C*W1 TO, *fW<5X OT*f ** CTO$ Wl C 5 # l Subject— 
matter to be treated of; I To be selected —to be 

chosen ; PrflW TO 1 The Headmaster—®* rt^ » 

N. B. Even in some of our schools the head teacher is 
called the Principal (as in all our colleges ). Added—supple¬ 
mented ; *rt*'6 TOR, vto Ift* Tt ^’C* 0 TO 

TO*$TO + ^TO CTO TOR 1^ Chuckling— laughing quietly * r 
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•making a sound of amusement with closed mouth ; 

COT ; i One seems to hear him chuck - 

■ling to himself— One who reads this term in his will imagines 
that when he put it down he felt delighted and laughed 
•quietly to himself. Why this mirth ? Because he hated 
mankind and took delight in harassing people. The stipu¬ 
lation that everyone belonging to the Sixth Form was ts 
send in a poem was calculated to give trouble to most of 

the boj/S, as they could not write poetry ; CW 

*£? C*T <7R WCV (TTt^iM JWI I 

'®rt?p*r vt? c^r ? cartel ?*ri ssrr? 

fwra wi i %>$ srirro *rwr fa vus ot, 

"4% *r& ^*nr <7i cw*r wl c*1< *rm <s$ c? cwfa? 
vbr cotI nwj fa«rcv *r\u sri, *rwi fa*rcv fare vt?i 

OT l Must compete— must take part in the contest ; 
£iftiOTtfwl OT i The evil . after them—Men may 

die. Indeed they do die sooner or later. But the harmful 
things that they do in life do not cease to be at death. 

These bear fruit and do a lot of harm. (TTt^ *lt*1 

*1C? I Vttf ?t?, <7t-*T? 

view? fgp? fas^r? sn i (Tr^^r wr mi ??e? 

<2f|? vfa srtTV I N. B. This is a line from Shakes¬ 
peare's Julius Caesar, Act III, scene 2, line 90. It forms 
part of the speech delivered by Mark Antony when he 
brought the dead body of Julius Caesar for burial. Some 
of Caesar’s friends, led by Brutus and Cassius, had suspected 
him to have been aiming at being the king of Rome by 
superseding the republic, and so they had murdered him. 
They had permitted Antony to make the funeral oration— 
an opportunity he abused by working up the populace 
against them, The sentence Wodehouse uses here, is 
rounded off by another, and the two stand thus i 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones, 

The sense in which Mark Antony in the play uses these is 
very different from that intended by Wodehouse in this story. 
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Wodehouse means to say, humorously though, that men do 
<lie but the evil that those like the misanthrope in his story do, 
continue to produce its effect even after their death. This of 
course, is the literal meaning of the sentence. But Mark 
Antony in the play, Julius Caesar, means to suggest that 
posterity remember, and therefore criticize,, only the mistakes 
made by great men like Caesar, while they forget, as soon as 
they are buried, all the good done by them, and so do not 

remain grateful to them. WSTlM Shakespeare-^? Julius 
Caesar srtfo fir soft \ TOT? 

%Z*S f*T® Mark Antony C? "W® 

i ^ to? 

'ftt'S? ?tW1 to? Brutus fiTfffc $t?$ 

TO?R I spprffe f^nr Antony 

?^vsri ot i $^«ri c? 

s?rfwi *rt?i c*rc*r $fFr? to? irtw « fr*rl to?, 

?T? I 

Wodehouse I fsfk 

to?j TO?rc5? c? f^j? c? 

to? ?t?, nnrs c*rft?s to? to? cro^r ?*t? «rfero i 

Bards— poets ; ( Celtic ) minstrels—?*f< ; Et?«l ?*f? I N. B. 
Said mockingly. TO^rtTO? ?TO TOfftI I Goaded—driven as 
though with a spiked stick in the manner cattle are urged ; 
Ot'l **[<<5? *ftr»Rr TOTO TO&? ®sfT? TOfTO? fTO? TOW I Despair- 
hopelessness ; ^TOTl l Bequest—leaving by will, thing thus 
left ; ^ TOC? Fft? TOW ; TOt? c?W f«rf2pr I Each year 

saw a fresh band . by his bequest— Each year a new group of 

students were promoted to the Sixth Form and according to 
the c additions stated in the will, all of them had to compete 
for the prize. But since most of them could not write poetry, 
and had yet to try their hands at it, they felt helpless or hope¬ 
less. Their condition has been humorously likened to that of 
a drove of cattle that are urged on by the goad inspite of them¬ 
selves, «JCTO*F ??? ffam ?*T TOFT ?rt? &$C»I? ( 
*r^rtni firfroroftTOir wn arroi w* toc i TOm 
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m it m nth vtn %vt*f c*rt«r 

w i vrm Vre ^ri wi 

fro ^ttor tor-TT«irl c^rfa 5 ? ntt*re *rr* i ?$ri mye- 

fc$£*rcr *rtm nt«i ^ i True—It is 

true that ; Wl ’ifoj l Hailed— greeted ; saluted ; 

; C^f^tsr jj^3, «Sf^*r *P?^3 I Ready market — 

l.e., where things sell quickly ; fof? ^t*Ffa I N. B. Humo¬ 
rously spoken, because their poems were promptly accepted. 
Sonnets— JtWl> I N. B. A sonnet is a piece of verse containing 

14 ten-syllable lines rhymed according to one of several 
schemes. Any short poem is also loosely called a sonnet. 

faf»i$ *rar«ra ^fwi i to c*r-c^trHl csti> 

HRl? ?*Tl OT I Odes —( to*TC W'f? ) I N. B. 

An ode is a lyric poem of exalted style and tone, often of 
varied or irregular metre. Majority— the greater number of 

a set of people ( or things ) ; I Barely —scarcely ; 

I To rhyme—to find a rhyme (identity of sound ) to 
another word ; f*l*T to$ I Dove and love—These two words 
are very commonly used in rhymed verse. Regarded —consi¬ 
dered ; stCH i Announcement— intimation ; C^rt^*T1 l Dis¬ 
gust —violent distaste ; i 

The chains were thrown off— i.e. the terms ( which bound 
every student of the 6th Form to compete for the prize ) were 

withdrawn ; **»!, 

CS GffeCTTtol CWI i In this fashion 

—in this manner ; I 

Expl.: But the evil . by his bequest. 

The lines are taken from P. G, Wodehouse’s story, The 
Prize Poem. Here the author describes the helpless condition 
of the Sixth Form students of St. Austin’s College, each of 
whom had to write a poem every year against his will. 

A certain misanthrope had set aside by his will a sum of 
money to be spent on an annual prize for the best poem by a 
a tudent of the Sixth Fornr of St. Austin's College. He also 
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lard the condition that everyone belonging to the Sixth Form 
was to compete. After the death of that mao all the students ' 
of the Sixth Form were compelled each year to compete for 
the prize. But since most of them could not write poetry, 
they felt helpless. Their condition has been humorously 
likened to that of a drove of cattle that are uiged on by the 
goad in spite of themselves. * 

Add notes on : unwilling bards ; goaded to despair; 
bequest. 

*Tt«rrt : Wifc P. G. Wodehouse-*! The Prize Poem 

CTTO smi I TOC! C**! St. Austin’s College-*! 
Sixth Form-*! lT3fC?l *TOI TO !!C!!, !T!1 $6ffl 

frocs af% !*! f^tins erirr w » 

*!W! rfW-far*!'! *! fct* !C! fa| i>t!l C!C! !t! *$ fePCT 
C! St. Austin's College-*! Sixth Form**! ftacW! CTO caf4 
!f!!t! W» *!fl> CW1 $C! I ffcft *$ *\i> fwC! !1! C! £ 

catft! am 1 ! *$ afocrrflnsTw faro zz* i wntai 
!^T! a! Sixth Form-*! *!»! afo !f! at%CTtfWf! WW 

» fol ^1W! at! C!$* !f!S1 at!! 5ft, 

Wtt ^St!1 W ^!?t! C!tS TO5 I WtOT !TTOC! ffaTO !t! 

TO !C!C! ffa! !!! TO !CW I 

Grammar and Composition : With which this story 
deals—‘adjective clause, qualifying ‘the period*. 

. One seems to hear . himself—a, parenthetical expression 

having no grammatical relation with the sentence. 

n yetr : ** C! !!«! TO TO nmi, !t! !!! ^f&TT! 

WfC! *TOt! *!W! *! Wf! ff%T5 C*fC! !PT I CWMM 

**T! i ^fnr a! ftmr -tffec! ipftnf itei, *tf 

!t!$ *JCW !CW !FT!Wtf%! f*C»T! *!$ TO«Tt«! !Tff !t!l 

—*!$ ffc*r ** ntVt irf!t! *!frt *f*r !t! to* c»r» *! fc*«r 
tot<* ti wm wmw **t! crown 

TOc*t frw cw! c!* !ci kw! vk mmr ito 
CTO^cTO* top *!$ TOT !tf|r! ♦fWf! ft! TO |Wf 

!TTO! mf*l wtR !T! C!C!! (Wtttl TOt I 

SI 
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ftwl aftorifWta ®rc»r to® ?r? i oTO* 
■rtf? crrif to? spur, sir? ?? cTOfci c?? ®rt*R ?t? f?cn fcro 
TOrfro i ®t?*r? c®rt®fri to cto i fa® c*rfr® c? ®r*r®4 
srt«R tot TO ®f ®trw? ?^t? n?e fafa ffr® tnr® i TO ?*? 
???$ c?sn c?®, cTO? TOr® cm ®t? 4ts??ifa< ®*twt? ®r%? 
far? ??, c®f? tot ®t? te$r®? *rt w^ftr? ®iPm-® Ft?*- 
®far*r? ^ to® cton far? ®twt wv* ?®t i t 4 i 4 

®?i ^r?® fe® c?, ®tm tot <ro ^-uq®w? to® to ®tm *rc?fr 
®rr? ®®is? fr®f? TOt?r® ?fa *r? cro? sfa® » fa® c?fa? ®t® 
c?TO dovc-ja? ?r* love-<a? ?c®i »a®i>i $®f® *rc?r? fa® ^rw ?t? 
®ar ® wntf sr? fc$® ?'r® fa?*?® fatr&r?? ?tft® crortfa® ®t?i 
c?*r® ^-ro? 1 

W *rt®i*r ??? nr? «a$®ti? ®tc?? * ?®?*pn cto ijfa TO » 
Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What was the'bright idea' the wealthy misanthrope 
was seized with ? [ rit ?t??-fatffl ?f%fi»? TOT? fa STOt? 
?®®? <srsrf?*i ? ] 

Ana. The ‘bright idea' that the wealthy misanthrope was 
seized with was to set aside by will a sum of money out of his 
income for an annual prize for the best poem by a student of 
the Sixth Form of St. Austin's College. 

[ itft ?t??-fTO?t ?ifaf?r® c? ??<®t? ?®®t? cnr? ?c?ft® ®t 
?® ®c? ®t? ®n? cro ®r®cw? ?i to? c®i? to? 

TO csi ®fa®t? ww *®f? ?tft® *pratr?? ?nr ®*$®tr?? %t?9 
mfa ®vr? ®t? ®ts?i 1 ] 

Q. 2. Who was to select the subject of the poem ? [ ®fa®Tf 

fa ? ? ? ® ®t? to fa? to? to ? ] 

Ana* The subject was to be selected by the Headmaster 
of St. Austin's College. 

* [ ®t®r* ? a?t? fa®®t® ®fwr? fa??? ® ft? ®c? TO? TO *] 

Q. 3. What was His object in making provision /or tH® 
money in His win ? [ fcSrn TOr? ?Tt® TO? fair? TO few 

% fir® ? ]. 
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Ans. His object was a twofold one : he wished to keep 
&is memory alive after death, and at the same time, to harass 
a particular section of mankind by forcing all of them to write 
^poetty, whether they liked it or not. 

[$t* fw n* $vs *t*l, wf* wr 

■*m wrfo* ^ to *t*t ¥t* vtrei 

^rtert^R *s*i—tsi refc refci •ft*** *1 i ] 

Q. 4. VPhat was the evil'that the misanthrope did before 
his death ? How did it live even after his death ? [ 

^refe»rc ? $r* *inre wti 

fwtre ? ] 

Ans. The evil that the misanthrope did before his death 
was to introduce an annual prize for the best poem by a 
member of the Sixth Form of St. Austin’s College on condition 
’that every one of the Form was to compete for the prize 
—no matter, if he could write poetry or not. The evil thus 
done lived long after his death, as the terms and Conditions 
laid down in his will compelled each year most of the fresh 
members of the Form to spend many a wretched hour toying 
"•io hammer out something that would pass muster in the 
poetry competition. 

^ re$ re *1' 

<re$ wicspff vi srtrera retrei rerai ^ti 

4$ re, $$ srtre* 

wz*u aferetfwt ws *re—tsv re 
«rt* srtt-t re 7%f5f vm, <si 

%* ^j* n* fare* r«i ^^rfre to 

to $$ *rre* wtranr ref 5 ?* af feret fi reti 

rewi renr *rtr* hjr *r cw f%i rewt* m *$t* n* *$1 
■(ftfet* ^res*tt* *?®p^ i ] 

Q. 5. How long did the effect of the will last ? [ fefr rei 
*P9itl TO* ftw ? ] 

Ant. It lasted for twenty-seven years. 

[ reiwr to to** w *«rt* ftar * J 

<}. 6. Who regarded the Annual announcement of the chosen 
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object for the poem with feelings of deepest disgust ? [ TOW 

ftfrro* *rtfw cTO«rrfi>ro ^71 tojh mms ? ], 

Ans. The majority of the students who could not find 
the easiest rhymes and were yet to compete for the Sixth Form? 
Poetry Prize regarded the annual announcement of the chosen 
•abject for the poem with feelings of deepest disgust. 

[ or mzm cron cmwl to cro to 

¥*r® mms hi, afroiftro tots mm ms, mm to 

mfmv cTO«rtfrrc toto mt cstc’j 

cw i ] 

Paragraphs 3-20 

Gist: Reynolds of the Remove indirectly caused the 
chains to be broken. He had been convalescing in the infirmary 
alter an attach of German measles, when Smith of the Sixth 
Form paid him a visit. From him Reynolds heard of their 
victory over the M. C. C., as well as of the subject of that 
year's ‘prize poem’. Smith could not write poetry, Reynolds- 
dabbled in it. He proposed to write out a poem for Smith on. 
condition that, should it get the prize, Smith would have to 
tell the Headmaster all about it. Smith said that, so far as the 
prize was concerned, Rogers was sure to get it. Reynolds 
dismissed the idea and offhand composed four lines. Smith 
was struck by his friend’s ingenuity. With a request that 
Reynolds would do well to get in something about the M. C. 
C match, he left, 

TOtf S Sterns JFtCN? Reynolds TO *TTO 4$ EWTOtWEE 

«mtw TOi i toto-ite cr to ctos cro tobmvmvmm 

hi mm Smith mtm l Smith- 

•7 mew cn we ft. ft.-cv mm ceTO *tfTO fro, to c*f 
TOeti afrotftTO tote fMtfera i Smith TOvt 

ftTO TOW El, wftwi ftCI EtWTOI WTO *TfaW flE Reynolds- 

41 1 CE fflTO WTOl Smiths TO CE vSWlft wftwl fTO CTO, TO 

Eft to w* <pro nten to wce crotfeti etocee wtn wiew 

WEI ETO TO Smith-CW I Smith TO, *JfTO E1TO Rogers- 
TOtPn CE-WTO CTO TOW El ftCE Reynolds TO Wl 
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tftE WH E t f fog OREf I Smith E^E WTOI CW VET* l 
1%. ft. EJt5 WI faf VIE EfTOtE feBEEnrlE CB*&1 EEtB OT, CR 
* 5 %ft ftftE fttR » 

Notes, etc. • The Remove — an intermediate form (class) in 
'some schools ; CETE CE1E ^pRl C$T* EOTsft carfl I Remom— 
(at some schools in Great Britain) promotion to a higher form 
at school ; certain form or division at school.— Advanced 
Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, lndifectly— *i£EI’Will * 
Cause —EstE*l l Infirmary —sickquarters in a school ; ^CM 
EFEtE+r l r c irmary—hospital ; sick-quarters in school, work 

house, etc — C. O. D. Convalescing— recovering from sickness, 
recovering health after being cured ; ETCEItltE 4ECE; *E*W 
i Attack— onset ; i German measles—disease 

like mild measles ; JTtEttf ElTEE ET51 ETtEtE I Received a visit- 
had a call ; EWCSE ntU f *»! i Ornament— precious thing o» 
.adornment; ( here jocularly said of a bright boy ) ; 

( 4*rft53 wt*rt? ot ceei cote w! E»n TO) i 

By jove — N. B. It is an asseveration or solemn declaration. 
Jove is Jupiter, king of gods in Roman mythology ; OT E^KEl 
i Jove OTE CE tEE* ^prtM Eflte CWEEtW i Remarked—said 
by way of comment ; EBEI EEC^E » That gentleman— jocosely 
spoken of Smith ; BtEfal TOT ( <?\$ SOTJt*’ EOT srftft* 

4TI OTOT i Gazing— looking fixedly ; ftEf&OT CTCE i Enviously 
--feeling envy ; Wtffo ’StCE i They seem to do you pretty 
well here— i. e., the authorities cater for you very well ; they 
provide you with all comforts and conveniences ; OTI CStEtl 
- CE*f yE-fBOTT CEOTOT I N. B. They do you well is slang. 

Such expressions are common colloquial use but regarded at 
outside of Standard English. 

, Lately—not long ago ; in recent times ; EESfa \ Anything 
been happening lately ?—Has anything been happening lately ? 
f^i Etfc 5OTOT ft ? N. B. This is a way of putting a 
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question we are not familiar with. In such a situation we 
would rather ask, NNN-tlNN fl <3 ?’ 

Nothing much—ClNNfa* HN i Beat— defeated; NTftr* fraftt 
The M. C. C.—The famous Marylebone Cricket Club of 
England. By a wicket— i. e., with one batsman not out; 4^ 
wsfa <«iwn ntTi>nntR t 

Without enthusiasm— without ardent zeal ; faRFtNtN ItR * 
Interested —curious ; WTfifft; t Role —{ actor’s part); 

one’s task or function ( wfkTOt? ) ; fan N*tW I Fancied 
himself —had good conceit of himself ; R faRFTl v$iiM CN>^~. 
cifrl i N. B. This is a colloquial expression. And, 

indeed there were a good many —That is to say, Reynolds hacf 
good conceit of himself not only as a versifier but also as many 

other things ; Reynolds faRFCl R ^ ifa f$RR$ 

nr m ?nr, i «rt?rs r nr 

faWN* i Versifier—one who makes verses ; i Ambition 

—aspiration ; [ To see some of his lines iii print— $f? 

C*fNl CN*tR1 C^tRl NS (*TO) NtntN RR C*WI i Had contracted— 
had formed ; Ntftor (bsfa N*R) RRfaN i Periodicals— magazines 
( issued at fixed intervals ); *fapTfa?Fl I Wiph no result— i. e., 
no line of his had appeared in print ; citRl nr *?fa, Et? 
CWtRl *rflS^TN ItTl fa I So far —up to that time ; R 
I Arrival—arriving ; <4R r Rejected —put aside as not 

to be accepted, ‘WNRfahs’ ; Nl ST*! NT! 3R Nl NTN RN* CTONt 
W l MSS— manuscripts ; *Tt$faf*f i At meal-time —NtNtN NN1 
< NNN NtNtl NR WR^ CSRf NtH INN ) I Embarrassingly 
—preplexingly ; TOT *SNN I In embarrassingly long envelo- 

pes —The envelopes that contained his rejected manuscripts 
were specially long in size : everybody knew them ; so he felt 
embarrassed whenever they arrived. Note also that the post¬ 
man delivered them at meal-time, when many boys were 

present in the dining hall to see them arrive. irfNTCTtH IT? 

INN NN *ITi Nil NtCN ?Tl It1 Nl WNRt"«frl nt^Wf 
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coro TOW i *prtt c*f to fferw, TO ottoi firm *z *it 
wrtTOrw cm r cro & i m wwj *nrro faro c*, wtto?^ 
cro cto fa tots ctotoi fro cto i w*rc tot* to 

TOW CTO, TO1 fazwcw CFfTO CTOCW CTO C*, TO TOt- 

OTOl CWTO WtTO I Note the spelling of embarrassingly , which 
has been wrongly given in the Selections (first edition ). 

Blushtngly—i. e., becoming red in the face ; TOT* Wt*fOT 

TO t Concealed—hid ; CTOW i With all possible speed— 

u e., as soon as he could manage to do it ; TOITO4 OTTO ; 

to TOtwtft *rtro i 

Idiotic —foolish ; irrational ; I Of all 

idiotic things— the most idiotic of all idiotic things ; 

*rc*fi wrc* i N. B. This was the 

opinion of Smith, who could not write poetry. He didn’t find 
anything poetic in a subject like ‘The College.' Perhaps he 
would have found something poetic in some such subject as 
‘The Rose’, ‘The Hills of Albion* or ‘The Thames’. Couldn*t 
have a better subject for an ode —You couldn’t etc.- 1 '#'® ( 

*ftfwwfroi) <?jto to* cro wtrorl Rtoto to cto *i i 

N. B. Reynolds, unlike his friend, didn’t find anything dry in 
a subject like ‘The College.' I wish 1 was in the Sixth —'SHTOT 

wrrfir TO^J hi *TR I N. B. Note that the sen¬ 
tence is grmmatically wrong and should not therefore be 
imitated. It is vulgar, too, like ‘I says’/It don’t matter, chappie’, 
‘You and me is man now etc’. The correct form will be : I 
4 wish l were in the Sixth*. 

I wish I was in the Infirmary —TOrfa Wtftr *1*^* 

TOTO5TO i N. B. Smith would then have been exempted 
from the obligation. Note also that this too is an incorrect 
sentence. The correct form will be—*1 wish I were in the 
infirmary.’ 

Was struck with an idea—i. e., an idea flashed on (him) ; 
TO TO TO1 ®tt*t*r* (TOUT CTO, CTO) I 

Look hers— N. B. It is a form bespeaking attention ; CTO1; 
CWTOl i ril do you a poem —(colloq.) 1 will write out a poem 
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for you ; c^tvt* *ca 'Nlfv uq^ fare cw* I A cert—(slang) 
a certainty ; fafovs i Cert— n. (si.) Event or result certain to 
happen—C. O. D. Rogers is a cert for that— i. e., It is beyond 
the possibility of doubt that Rogers would get the prize ; 

re ntnr EOT C*trei NW C 3 ?* l Asperity- 

harshness of temper or tone ; *91 rewfw fa *pn N. B. 

To say that Rogers was undoubtedly going to get the prize 
was to belittle Reynolds That was why his tone and' temper 

grew rather harsh. reW^ *rrre 9«rtN NltN 

re^nc* reii? **i i rewt* r* m, ^nr-s 

fev i The old man—i. e., the Headmaster, who was, of 
course, an elderly person. A term of disparagement; ^Sl 

**1* *RT*f I 

How's this for a beginning VZW 1 

Imposing— impressive ; formidable ; W* Fin TtNf* ; 
fasti? ) i Pile— heap ; I Imposing pile —formidable 
heap ( of bricks and mortar ), that is to say, the huge building 
( school house ) ; fa?ti? epft< *1 *reirw? 

] l Reared up—( Rhetorical) raised ; built ; fcretfare ; 
l Midst—(poetical) amidst ; in the middle of ; Ntflrsitre » 

N. B. it is unnecessary to begin the word with an inverted 
comma, although the learned editors of the Selections have 
chosen to do so. 

Imposing pile . midst of pleasant ground—WfatNVtTP* 

( 9*** ) C*W SreiftEf fa«5»l1*TN a*t« 

faffo ^fa®tre ) i Scene —arena ; sphere 

of action ; ) The scene . at football— *nrf$* 

fa l Full many a —{ Poetical for ) many a ; fares? ; I 

Pull many a sun — i. e., all the suns that have risen and set 

* 

since the "imposing pile’ was ‘reared up* ; 'cnfttre-faN 'fararffr 

cvffa rer* n* ^ fcnr imv Nrtv to cure» 
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N.B . The young poetaster seems to imagine that each day ha* 
been a new ( fresh ?) sunrise. Has kissed— TOTCg i Ere — 

( arch. ) before ; ♦p# I Day is done —i. e., the day comes to ( a 

close ; f*R CP* gg i Whose red walls . ere day is done—' 

afefrr ffcK*rr*? ^ *tg (wire-cgW) g%g aift«l»itw 

paTOr can i 

Grand —splendid ; Kr<*tg i Couldn't you get in — 

ClTt^tT® *ftg gl ? Could make cricket . wicket — 0K7&T? Mc^pcfeg 

’fCV fa»i fwr® ntg I Entranced (thrown into a trance ; gtgfWta-* 
fggfl^ ); overwhelmed ; f Ingenuity —ingeniousness ; 

cleverness at contriving ; »r*'di ; l Smith sat entranced 
with his ingenuity —ftreg gtgJWtspjprg WS\ ftw 

^rg a'Cg g$»l t N. B. He had never before had impression of 
the existence in him of such poetic ability. <flg Vfg aw 
* gigTfg &wg wai *gft ca, «tg argf gsfgg-gfp 

qf^eggrtneg eg fc*r*c&g fg*i f*rre ntra i The 

other—i. e. Reynolds. Treated—dealt with ; gjg^tg gsgtai i So 
material— such important or essential; «4gg gtggfg l Suggestion 
—idea suggested or caused to present itself ; stg I Scorn 

—disdain ; contempt ; fgg% ; «tfsg*IT I But the other treated 

. with scorn— fog nigg SR (Reynolds) tfgg gtggtg Bfgr* 

Vtflwi *’ra §ft>Tg fg«T I N. B. Reynolds* self-conceit made 
him do so ; Vtg gTKnfgVtg fsppfa I 

Must be off—must go away ; Kg CgTO gH » We—i. e., 
Smith and the others who belonged to the same house. Home- 
match— a match between two teams belonging to the same 
house or to two different houses. N. B* In residential school* 

- and colleges the students are grouped in different houses. 

Awfully— ( collo. ) very much ( very many ) ; gtg~*Tg-srt$ ; gf » , 

N. B. Thanks awfully is a colloquial expression which is 
difficult to justify grammatically. The word awfully—no 
matter whatever be its meaning—is an adverb, while thanks 
here is a noun ( plural ). What does then awfully qualify t 
I thank you awfully might be correct expression, but in' that 
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case thank ( and not thanks) becomes a verb. If we like to 
retain the word thanks here, we are forced to take awfully to 
mean 'very many', which, however, is absurd. Thanks awfully 
would then mean ‘very many thanks'. But all this would be 
going out of bounds. 

Grammar and Composition : Convalescing— Participial 
adjective, qualifying ‘He'. Gazing— Participial Adj. qualifying 
'gentleman'. 

In which he fancied himself— adjective clause, qualifying 

'one role'. And, indeed . many —A parenthetical expression. 

Reynolds was struck with an idea— Passive voice. 

An idea struck Reynolds— Active voice. 

< 

7f*7tl I jPtPT7 Reynolds K1 4* nf77\§T77 

ncitw mil i iti ctto ctci wic** Trarra? 

7*lft7 C7, 477 777 47*f?7 7^t7 Smith CtKUS m t Smith 
fair TttT? i 

WTWC7 Reynold-47 777t7t7 Ft7fwC4* 5iU T CltH CTC1 C7 7t7 

fc&n, ‘itIfir! c^sttIi 471 C7*r *(mI cto i # 

Reynolds 7CM, 'In, 7*7 ITT* ft, 77 ? 7'C7i i s5T<!*t7 

777*17 #1 C* ?' 

Smith 7TN, 0577 ft*I TO I C7t7 ?K7W <71771 47* 

$tm* 47. ft. ft.-CT* Ttfimr fttlft K 

'In, tSCTfl | 7TT7 0F17 TO7 <5Tftf ?' 
fl77 17t7 &3K fw»f Smith, 'TOF-£ffotltfW5l l' C 7 ftsj ifl » 
Reynolds fol Wf*1 NC7* $73? $&7 i ^ £7*1171 4<p*t 

fTTTO ( 7T7N 477 ^ftlTO 7T5t7 f*7 71 T5T7 ) ftwrtTS C7 

4*W7 dsfc“C7**1 7£7 1*71, NC7 VI f*7 <^71*1 I TTfa 

erfrro nti*wi for ^t7 cwf cmtTi ctttti is C7 ttnti sir* 
cure nil, 7rf7 vrl ci-ti ttti *rfai*Ti ntitcTti 47 * i*'ci 

OWFTftll, ftl C7 *1^1 fkm C417 7*7 7lft> 47*714 1*7 4* TTSfTSf 
C7, 771 V7T ft* 7t7t7 771 rear! 7T1 7TI TtCT *t7 C7 77 71571 
W7C 7t7 > n l'*7 TTfl *tci C*?< TTfT* I 7t7*C7tt CRfTl C*f*JT7* 
THtltirW C1S1 C71 C7, C*7-71 77t* C7 CR1H CTO17* 
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•mrs cwhi fonra vs m«?tsrta& »wtir ?t«i teci 

ch errors chotti i 

ch fwtun *«s w** wro f*H* ^ to V 
• wrw—srt? hh c*h, *ns h* 'srfst’jjfa ^tro* yrto i’ 

Reynolds <C$, Cbttf ^5ttHTI fHHS 1 'Sft? foil W'O *TtT9 Hi >* 
nfor HHfa! ^rtfr nfir <s>4 htch «ri^H r 
Smith tot, ‘srtfH “tffftntH «’ 

Reynolds-^? b& $C? ewfrl WW C*PH I 

ch hct, ‘W’d f*«r, cfctnt* Hf* *1?** s* ^rtfsr csIht? «n$l to 
f*rrc cw^r, ^ cnfcl ntfe fwr® ntn i *ifw enfri altw nt*— 

Smith W&1 CHS Hi ftrs H’CH $&H, *CH TO atlW' 

*toh hi i ^ fannr Rogers-anr m PtPp® i’ 

«S*| W $t?t wfrt* ^H7t^f% ?FTJ HO* Reynolds, *CH&1 Hfa 

«t$w *rtir wx ^rst? *tt* h? h*hi *v\us sr* csv* i* i 

«p to* ch«m s* ?— 

^*t, ^-^5 Htwr, 
ws-TOtw?r h^ 5 s*^f3r < 

«fof*H HH H* 3rfr Wt? STtSrft* COT 

'srtro atste jfij r 

to uch Smith fcqjir scu $4®r, to**, i «rt**t, <sH.fH.flL 

to* fof jflro fWs *1? hi ? fc^i> flfli fl* flrw 

*tics ^fs win hc* i* fncw£ 

fOTHCH ?$* Smith, feSMHH HtHHi <6W* ^ItH^ f^CTT 
Hi Reynolds. 

Smith TO*, '^5TW 4*TC (M$ *r$T» » «TtHlCW 

$t$H HJt5 TOTS l ♦rofrt* WT5 T 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q* 1. Who was the cause of the change of rules about 
composing poems1 Where was he? [Hsfa^-*5Ht* ftaxtnsft 
HtfirvkHi ^ch to ? CTcvWiffcr?] 

. Ans. Reynolds of the Remove was the cause of the* 
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•change. He was in the infirmary convalescing after cp 
attack of German measles. 

[ f*Wt** NT® Reynolds fc* $$ I ftCT |W 

c* wton fk®r Ttc TOt nr g ws \ ] 

Q. 2. In which role did Reynolds fancy himself ? [ 

<TO *jt*rtar ftrwr** <«w* c^-c ^1 TO ? ] 

Ans. Reynolds fancied himself in various roles, but above 
all, in the role of a poet. 

[ srw *ii*rtr*$ c«h*^ 7[ frorc to w, to 

foi* 'en* f*rwt^ c* TO* ^f*TO$ ^ to i ] 

Q. 3. What was the great ambition of Reynolds ? [ C4**isnsn 

f*TO TO1W1 ft t%3T ? ] 

Ans. His great ambition was to see some of his verses in 
(print and thus gain recognition as a poet. 

r st* atm *tTTOfi ftw TO 0**1 cTO n*r itTO ins 
<*fkTO c*tto ntNsri, TO stt* TO ftrro to 
*5*1 i ] 

Q. 4. What happened to the verses he sent to various 
periodicals ? [f*f«3 TOfk* nf*TO TOf* TO TOMtTO* 
f*5 ?« ? ] 

Ans. The verses he sent to various periodicals came back 
to him as rejected manuscripts. 

[ ot* TOsi c* *t*i TOto TOf®, c*TOi TOr*t*te mt 
froc* to ptnrt cw to® i ] 

Q. 5. ‘'Wish I was in the infirmary "—Who said thf* t 
' Why did the speaker say this ? [ « W! 0* ? 4^*1 *Vf 

■c*s* *cTO*i ? ] 

Ans. The speaker of these words was Smith, a student oi 
the Sixth Form. Every student of the Sixtji Form was to write 
a poem for the annual competition. But Smith could not 
write any poem. So, just before the annual competition Cor 
a prize poem, Smith felt embarrassed and told Reynold^ 
who was in the infirmary, that he wished to be in the innrmsty 
to be exempted from the obligation. 
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T « wi q r qfe qi *rfc?r? its fa* i ^ 

gtfte 'em spfa^si c*i«rt? ^«rt i foi fitw ^fSrat 

cukt? f^i ftir »n i Ttl *rrfW at%crrfwn}f IS* c* 

era* fa?rfe* c^t*r ^ otc®?* cawsTire c* 

wi c* ^5t?r6 3*?rTT[t*r srtwr st*i ys, $vs ^Iwi c»tOT OT 

cw c^ cttf c*ro i ] 

Q. 6. ‘Reynolds was struck with an idea’.— What woj 
the idea ? [ OTC^H* HWT* C*F[ ^ COT C*l*T ? ] 

Ant* As Smith could not write a poem, Reynolds would 
write a poem for him. This was the idea that flashed on him*, 

[ for* ^51 fswre ot cnw[ wi* ot 

to* tos Ftt 3 ! i *$ sn? oti* OTto i ] 

Paragraphs 21-22 

Gist: As Smith left, Reynolds sat facing the open window 
to compose the poem. He wrote down the lines he had already 
composed, and began to think hard. Then he wrote another 
four lines, crossed them out, and selected a fresh piece of 
paper. On it he copied out the first four lines, and began 
to think harder. After much thought, he jotted down the words- 
‘boys' and ‘joys' at the end of separate lines. This made him 
select a third piece of paper, on which he copied out the first 
four lines in his best hand-writing, with the title ‘An Ode to 
the College' in printed letters at the top. He was adhiiring 
this handsome edition of his work, when suddenly Mrs. Lee 
pushed the door open and entered with his tea. Two pieces- 
of paper were at once swept out of the window by the wind: 
and lay on the grass outside. Reynolds preferred to attack the . 
tea to getting back the draft copies. He was sure he could 
write out the poem again. 

Iflirrf t f*a«l OT COT, Reynolds I5OT tot cOTI 

W1OT H *TtOT OT I C* FT# 13 C* TOrfw 

m cn to* c*fot i n? srtro OT vt<ri srtfrtwri / 
nnr «rr?r© vps ws ftw, si cvcfr fror c^ btib ^ 

TOT CW9 faOT (Tit W3I TTflTO CPI Wfl &f 

#Wri ^ uaRt COT faOTI ‘boys’ ‘joys’ *W I 3? 
trfTM* m OT fcro *t? *rOTnrfrtm 
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$traK*r*ftir ^ ^V9 <jpr»r ch a«w ft# v*, «rtir 
Nt*rf? Nt*rt? far* f^T vf? fat?RrtN ‘An Ode to the 

College' I ^Bt9 yps *K*R«f*rffaa fare ^RTB CFCf 

*srtre C8, <jhr *rw sit* <rfari fare c*rta *fr®r rero, wt* si ter *re 
*IPT ^C«R fat*R ft I >TTEF TOP 3-$TOIl Wfw WM fall 

Tt^r? §cs sre fro *rtm &<t? nr® ^ i 
Wt?0^t?(OT5l *ftre SR (TTQ?tt C*fa *nnf Reynolds¬ 
es I fHtR f%ar &F9 fa«TF5 *rt?re & I 

Notes, etc, s Left to himself—i.e., when Smith went 
away leaving Reynolds alone in the room ; ?’re *T?, ft* 
wr ftw sre cm '®rt* c*f 'zrt ^ i Set himself (to)— 
applied himself (to ); farere farei%5 ^?re, '<nre c*rt* 
i Seriously—earnestly ; "STtHf^'otlR l To the composing 
—?r^r + tf i Should do him justice—should he worthy of his 
abilities ; W ^\5t? flR, Mtt C* C*r *arat* '$V$ 

i N. B. Reynolds believed that he had great 

genius. So he wanted to produce something that would prove 
that he was really endowed with the qualities of a great poet. 
All this is, of course, humorously said. Began chewing a pen , 

—i*RsiM 3F@in ftJreire arhifST i N. B. The word chew is also 

^figuratively used in the sense of meditate— a sense which is 
derived from this obnoxious habit of many persons while 

thinking. Crossed them out —cancelled them ; rewfl c 3 ^ 
l Stump— remnant of something ; relWl C*TT fr ^ 

( cittSl I^^Tt) \ After eating his pen to a stump—^t9 
<C«tre c*ire CPI^ <re CWfa *t?i N. B. This humo¬ 

rous thrust shows how hard put to it he was to write a poem. 
Jotted down— wrote down briefly ; GWtfr TOJ fa«f£*r (wfasw 

) i He jotted down . separate lines —Sjfl? wt^rtwl ntfafc 

-m9 ‘boys’ 9tU ‘joys’ '«W i N. B. This 

shows how artificially some people write out verses. This is 
like doing a sum after looking up the answer page. Produced 

—brought about it; manufactured ; i Edition 
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deluxe—(foreign) handsome edition; C*TteR 3 T*X7*I i d« luxe 
—‘of superior hind'—(C.O.D.). Was admiring— was looking 
with wonder and pleasure at ; ^ I 

Neat —tidy ; elegantly simple ; nicely made ; 

«r«T5' JRPf; I Effect— impression produced 

on seer ( or hearer )— afct* ( Tl C) WR C* It*f *tC? I 
Violently —with impetuous force ; * A lady of advanced 

years —an elderly lady ; ^T3TXl * And energetic habits 
—and a lady of energetic habits—i.e., a vigorous lady who 
was very active ; i To minister —to be service¬ 
able, to wait or tend or feed ; (TTCl Wl ; XtOTl-Wl>8¥l t 

Needs —wants ; requirements ; <®T5t^ ; dtfllwH I To minister 
to the needs (of)—to supply the wants ( of) ; C^tC^I 

( ) i Flung—threw ( suddenly and violently ) ; 

i%?r C*TO » Thorough— complete ; radical ; out and 
out; i Draught —current of air between 

apertures in a room ; TOT? ( CVt«Tl TOF1 WtsTtafa) 

*t*TT iTO C*T H&sws TO i A thorough draught— sl current of 
air passing without obstruction between two opposite openings 
in a room ; C^tPTI fanfte fwr^? WtWtl ( TOWI- 

wt^Tt^rr^r uw fra c* TO i Was established— 

was set up ; i Thick— crowded or packed (with) ; 

I Culm—prevalence of calmness : windlessness; *rtV3ifa; 
'BJTOl i At length—at last ; after a long time ; ; 

i Succeeded —came next after ; followed ; 

<?T i When calm at length succeeded 

storm—wm TO W "Tt^ SFTO1 CTO1 f**T I N. B The win¬ 
dow was open, but the door opposite to it was shut So 

the air on the outside of the door was pent up. The moment 
Mrs, Lee threw the door open, the pent-uD air rushed into 
die room and blew towards the window. This gust is here 
humorously likened to a storm. Had Mrs. Lee opened the 
door slowly, the wind would not have rushed in so suddenly 
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or with such force. Calm was restored as soon as the pent-up 
fury was spent. ' 

Attached—fell upon (fell to) ; Wtapn ****! ( to i 

Attacked the tea—fell to drinking the tea ; Ft fHHT 

CIKW HtH CHW l N. B. Tea here means not merely tea, but 

a light meal at which tea is customarily the only drink. FI 

hut® uwftH ^ Fi-t hi, enteric** 'wncHtH'—c? wwcrttH fi 

Itfl m nto HFTtF? ntn W71 If? HI i Without attempting— 
not trying ; CFfel Hi TOT I To retrieve—to get back ; fw? WtHlW ; 
Hti » Vanished— suddenly disappeared ; HFHl WfW OT" 

fte?11 Work—production ; ?FHl I Poetry is good . better— 

WtHT SFtTWl f%? Fi *5tC®rl I N. B. A humorous thrust. 

Most people prefer good eating to good poetry. Argued— 
maintained by reasoning ; *{% fwi? CHlWlW i Concerned — 
affected ; interested ; H"HfW i Wtdftlfta l Closed book— subject 
utterly out of one's reach ; (literally ) book, pages of which 
have been shut since it need not be read ; WHfaTO fHH?; 

( wlwfiw ) *rti WHtHHTW fHWFHl* CH HtWI TO 

W?1 OTC? I N. B. There is a delightful ambiguity in the 
expression. (1) Reynolds remembered the lines and could 
reproduce them whenever he liked. So he need not bother 
about the pieces of paper that were blown out of the room by 
the wind. In this sense the sheets of paper were a closed book 
to him. (2) The sheets of paper, swept out of the window 
by the wind, lay out of his reach, and so they were a closed 
sealed book as far as he was concerned. 

ExpL : The air Of as thick . the grass outside. 

The lines, are quoted from P. G. Wodehouse’s story The 
Prize Poem, 

Urged to write a poem for Smith, a student of the Sixth 
Form, Reynolds; who was in the infirmary, took up pen and 
papers and seriously began to compose a poem. Twice did 
he cross his composed lines and then he selected a third piece 
of paper. Just then Mrs. Lee who used to attend the sick, 
opened the door of the room and entered with his tea. At 
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once wind wshed into the room violently and swept out of the 
room the papers on which the poem was written. Two copies 
of the poem composed by Reynolds had settled on the grass 
outside when calm was restored. 

*rrsm I P. G. Wodehouse-'S? The Prize 

Poem srrra m cto §^5 srro i 

tosrt to to*r?r «rt own? 

fro i c *r fm TOTOtcar i ^mr c*r to c*r?t 
$ wfal tor f®TTO ^ri?^ i wr 

firm ?wi to fi ter i fTO cwrrtsfl 

i firm to cTOi to toiott ?rtnfci ?? cto ?nw®cart 

fcto fro cnar i TOt*r cto cto cw cm wh^w* caw 
?sf?TO toi ?tora nor? fro to ^rtr* i 

Expl. ; So, as far as . a closed book. 

This is quoted from The Prize Poem, a story by P. G. 
Wodehouse. 

The copies of the poem composed by Reynolds^were swept 
out of the room by a sudden gust of wind, when Mrs. Lee 
entered the room with tea for him. Reynolds busied himself 
with taking tea at once. The copies of the poem he composed 
were lost. But he did not bother about these because he was 
sure that he could write the lines again from his memory. And 
in this sense the sheets of paper were a closed book to him. 

?Tt«fTt t P. G. Wodehouse-4? The Prize Poem m 

c to $$ wit? wm totc i 

firm fi fro to jwi w* TOtm w 4rt*r;lh to 

cw*v^c*nr c®w ?? cto fcfro ?tte? fro cm » 

fi TO cto cm 1 to caw 
TOwc*n. ^tto ctots to to ?t«n ?rsn fm m, to«i to 
tot*r ft»r cn cro c*f <^t?r fro fro *rtTO < to 
cartv.crt TO^fci f^rotiRTO TOar 1 

V 

Grammar and Composition s de luxe —[ French } used 
as an adjective qualifying 'edition*. 

Of advanced years and (of) energetic habits —adjective 
phrases, qualifying ‘a lady\ 

32 
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Flung wide—here wide is an adverb, modifying ‘flung'. 

At length-adverb phrase. 

ERfEtE I to *f? Reynolds WirftostCE «OTR 
w: (*fttol) ?FE1? ETUrfSum E?CE El Et? Etoftot? REtE^E 1 

toto»n *c? «rfW5 ntc?, cvwi «rm®rt? Etsrcm <m cto 
to eee cF?t? , ?rt?ci>fa*ri ?rt?Erfcift 

ce ?¥^n ^t<i ce ?*?R> I®ice c^pt®t e^te fbc<tic ^ ®rtE®T i 

tot? 5 *rc? ^rtirs Ft?fe ?e ot, to ce-e’^i cect> to 
to tor ei E^p? Etw i Et? §*rc? asm es Frt# ce? eee 
cjt i Et?*r? ?*ee fk^rtro tkrtrE ce to* w ce cEtt 
^CFl TOT CECECF, EEE CE ^ EWEl ETtft? CECEtot ?tECE ‘boys' 
Et? 'joys’ E*E1 t$dM I 4? ECE ^ fto E*E »«E El EtEW I 

et? $*rc? ce et? eeck? etcei cEEt? et? ^*r Etot? <he 
??sce? w ceTee *re?«i hsflr ENc»r, ?rt? Et? eteT? to? Itnt? 
E?CE tor tor ^tor? EtE—An Ode to the College i CE ?tE 
e’ce ^kcec? Etto cEEtfct? ntoa ih, *iee w ?4 t* wt? 
*m c*ft? ^ce, ett? Et? fi «rr?t? to ec? a>cE pm tom e* 1 r 
tom *t\ tom eeei ett? Ef?EE<i net ce? Etoi i $t? tor to 
wtetce? Erp ^t? ?ri?Ec?i ntEtto? Prtomri e?i? et? i 

to WETE? CEt?EtEl EtEl to tom E*C? *piCEEt?EtE 
EWTft ElCE EF?tF? ECE ‘NRJtEH ?t|CEtE f Et?$ ?fi> E’E E?E? I 
EtEtCE toE EtEE ?tft ?tft EtiICW? |EC?1, Et? CEE ?TEft EEE 
EE CETE ?rt??tWl Et? to <flE, ‘An Ode to the College’"*!? $- 
toi eie?«i to tor *tee ?t$c? etce? fcn? i 

Reynolds Et? ’ENf|E ?FEt? t&Ei? EtEE ETt? CEtE flH$1 *CI 

Et? FI ?rt? ?T?its? to ? Jt tPic? i El?nm ??pr, to 

Ft ?tto? It? ?pE? 1 Ej' tol Ito? c? C?WCE C?, C? 
El El toECE Et? EE* El? ETtCE, CE ErW? El to CW EtECE’E? I 
Ett, Et? to CETE, CE^ ftotEI EtEW ?C? ?*E CEE EEtJl «? I 
Short Questions and Answers 
Q. 1. What did Reynolds do when he was left alone t 
[ to FCE CECE C?E9[E7[ ft ?s?E ? ] 
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Ans. When he was left alone, Reynolds engaged himself 
seriously in writing a poem. 

[ n? ce^^tI Etoi ef^e* 

fan] 

Q. 2* How did Reynolds set himself seriously td the com¬ 
posing of an ode ? [ (?W{ ton Efwt aF^rfE Etw 

tofiE Ec?to ? ] 

Ans. Reynolds drew up a chair and table to the open 
window,, wrote down the four lines he had already composed, 
and started chewing his pen in token of hard thinking, 

[ tawb'Ti c*rt*n wi^t? etetc cFEtE ci?to cto to e’ce <«e 

ce Ft? Ear We Era vs] f%ra cw ; eTe^e cee 

^r^tEstra fan EEra ®tE EfEi tot wr E^ra tortre et*te i ] 

Q. 3. How did Reynolds produce a sort of edition de luxe 
of his work ? [ fE stra EFstfE c*rteE mwi We 

eee?] 

Ans. After jotting down the words ‘boys’ and ‘joys’ at 
the end of separate lines, he took a fresh piece of paper and 
copied out the first four lines in his best handwriting with 
the title ‘An Ode to the College’ in printed letters at the 
top. This became a sort of edition de luxe of his work, 

[ $$ TORT (TTCE ‘boys’ 'G ‘joys’ *P*f CEEtE *TE CE ^ 

4E*rtoi Etw to - ^tE wsra ^fe Etrar cwte ft# es 

^ TOT <5ftE Et^EE EWE Et*ftE w* f*TOE Etol#E 

f%nrto, ‘An Ode to the College’ I <«$8rfcE WfE ** VtE E5E1E 

C*rm Et^E«l I ] 

4. Who was Mrs. Lee ? When and why did she enter the 
sick room of Reynolds ? [ fxm aft CE tow ? E«TC W CEE fafr 
CEES^WE ECE SOT EECEE ? ] 

Ans. Mrs. Lee, an elderly lady, was in change of supplying 
the wants of the sick and bounded in, the infirmary. She 
entered the room when Reynolds was busy composing the 
poem. She came to give him tea. 

[eeWi Efari toE «fr eceiee vUeict w Ertora*. 
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TOlftTW firtoTfl mw VtfiCT tow I w 

fasrre ivq, m* 51 OTf? w ot am TOftm i ] 

_Q. 5. How was his work lost while he was still at it? 

[ cwra tot to srto m fi? to* ?] 

An*. Having produced a sort of edition de luxe of his un¬ 
finished work, he was admiring the net effect of it, when Mrs, 
Lee suddenly flung the door of the sick-room wide open, and 
entered with his tea. The window on the opposite side remain¬ 
ing open, the pent-up wind outside the door rushed violently 
inward, with the result that what is commonly called 'a 
thorough draught' was at once established. This swept away 
the manuscripts on the table out of the window, and they 
settled on the grass outside. Since Reynolds preferred to do 
justice to his tea instead of trying to get back the manuscripts, 
his work was irretrievably lost. 

[ TO *5TO c*rm *kto tTO cn ^to w, wr m 

firm ®?r c?to ot? 5wi towi cw to tot*r i 

to 5 i to ot i firnfto fim toru to c«rr»n i 
cro? TOm TO’sr to s&tt st®i cot ofi ct*i 4OT 
TO 5®rfis 4F«mr TO* ot **rroi TO' TO* tot - 

$*p»ro tori TOt*n to TO c4to to *to *trw 

ot ?t*r i uito? <r jpr fto TOT? cot cw[ 5tnra 
*R CTOfcl C4f% TOR to5Hl TOT 4’C«r* TO *5R m 
«* wr 4to ot i j 

Q. $. Why did not Reynolds try to retrieve his vanished work ? 

[cwroj to *tto roti towoti ^tmTOcrtiwn 
=n m ? ] 

Ant. Reynolds loved poetry, but he loved tea more. He 
also liked it hot. So he, still an invalid, thought it unwise to 
run after his vanished work, leaving his tea to get coicl 
Moreover, he took comfort in the thought that he remembered 
all that he had written, and could write it out again. So he 
did not try to, get his vanished work back. 

. [ ettTOto Reynolds, to 51 TOTO1R5 <R TOa 

cafir i wv toi 51 -* to to twto v TO cr ww r 
'TO 5i sfto Rrra ot to ir^rtv wain 4R 
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w *vw ftor *& *$c$c* *toitore*, 
c*r *n few TO ^ TO < 3 rf 05 , TOtr^l tor c*ror® tot* i 

to «rf« ?ri tornr ttffei =n wfa *a-'® to to*i t ] 

Paragraphs 23-25 

Gist t Late in the afternoon, Montgomery of the Sixth 
Form was passing by the infirmary. Suddenly a gust of wind 
blew a piece of paper at him. He picked it up and saw the 
title of the poem at the top. There were four lines on t he 
paper. He had already spent a wretched afternoon racking his 
brain for writing out a few rhymed lines for the competition, 
but without success. The discovery was godsend to him. 
He thought that all that he now needed were two more 
lines. The words ‘imposing pile’ set his imagination on 
fire, and in less than three hours he was able to add the 
necessary couplet, although he felt that his grammar was 
rather shaky. However, he did not attach much importance 
to his grammar and went leisurely off to a neighbour's study 
to borrow a book. 

TOrtf * ’srtror Montgomery swwcto 

to tor *tn*, w to ^iro?r to ^ 
$roi tow i wtwroi ^ tor c*r cwr TO §*rarto* c*r«n 

‘An Ode to the College', TO TO$ TOW TO WS TOSM . (?T 
«1%t*rtfaTO tot *ptoi cwfa «rt«n ettor *rw<K$ 

toFrowl irtfikttw, w?r ft fail i wtotiM cto w c*rc wt xss Mi 
€*T5T I TO TO W’W TO W3 fufe tor TO TO Jt* I 
‘$f%*pr »rw$riM to c*rc «W ; to « 

to wtos ww Trsim ^r«rr c*r TOs ^ w$ to ^re to 
to wrcw fw wi retowTO to to* 
cTO, cwt tow wi tor cw cwsjtw wr wtft? 

TOw uhtoi tor w$ i >, ,^u 

Notee, etc-! Later on—on some later occasion; W]Tf$ TO 
(cTOfl TOfTEra TO ) i Happened to be passing—ch^aq^t ^be 
passing ; frfTO *Tlfto I Fate-^goddess of destiny ; 

1 Aided—helped ; TOtWTTO TO i Gust—Sudden) 
violent rush (of wind ); W1 ‘ TOTO *rt*ri? » Blew—drove by 
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blowing ; i Great Sco tt—N. B. A jocular 

exclamation ; vt’rPTtB i Observed —said by 

way of comment; TO47 1 Was no expert in Poetry — 

i.‘ e., was quite prosaic ; ( ERrPpp) CEOT fE*r I 

Wretched— unhappy ; miserable ; l To 

hammer out— to devise (to produce with difficulty ) ; C<OT-fOT 

i Would pass muster— would be 
accepted as adequate ; TO OT l [ Muster — 

assembling of men for inspection ; *ff%? , 4c»r?r ET31 C«*TKC*P9 
4 rfws ^?rl ! ] Without the least success— 

[ Least—smallest; *rWW*r ] i Capable—having the necessary 
fitness ; i Of being entered —of being recorded or 

admitted ; $jfh5 I Fragment —(part broken off) ; 

unfinished portion of some writing ; ( 

'CTOttl ^**1 l Took his fancy— caught his imagination ; ^5lB 

C¥Cff i Immensely —vastly ; \ 

Afflatus —divine (poetic) inspiration ; CSJ?*T1 I 

N. B. Humorously spoken, as will be evident from what 
follows ; for no one seized with divine or genuine poetic 
inspiration needs about three hours to compose a couplet. 

4*n otce ; ^rrsnr mint e1 ; nw&fo *ri 
cm*r\n ^tral sai f&rw® ffew w *rk*r i 
Couplet—pair of verses ( belonging together ) 1%^, 

'Mow truly sweet —EKsftqs m fiiri I For such as me —'3Tf s Tta 
i To gaze on thee—csl*m ffe CUtt COT 


Dashed— composed ; written ; I N. B. There 

is an implication of quickness in the word. With satisfaction— 
cdfitedtbdty ; nz* i Whether “me” shouldn't be U F— 

“I w OT ^1 f N. B. A question of grammar. It 
should bC noted that all prepositions take the accusative case 
in modern English* Hence for here takes the accusative such , 
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and if 1 is substituted for me, no verb can be found of which 
1 may be regarded as the subject. Hence me is here correct. 

To lump —to class together; to treat as all alike ; ow ca3«fr^S t 

4?P5 ; i Anyhou/—in any way ; in any case ; 

n-$ n I Act—decree (rule) ; <srto (ft??) I Within the 

meaning of the act— as far as the rule or law can be stretched ; 

wf? ?WT l Strolled off —went off in a leisurely fashion ; 

CfC^f t>r®r CTO i A neighbour's study —the room - 

which a boy dwelling near him used for doing his lessons ; 

C5TO? *P?T? ?? i To borrow —to get for temporary 

use (of) ; <Tfa *P?T5 ( <M* ) l 

Grammar and Composition l Fate— The word begins 
with a capital letter because it is personified here. 

Poem competition—here poem is an epithet of competition . 

To borrow —Gerundial Infinitive used as an adverb to 
qualify the verb ‘strolled off’ It expresses purpose. 

t »$? *TT? ftr^STCTOt? nH$ Montgomery 

vtrrntro n*r to crr$ nfto, *to ^ tgtwrtr ^* 

es’r? wt* tor fcftr? to 4wtf% ?TOw i ‘An 

Ode to the College’ ^P«Tl &*T? ClTf? ‘^5tf%PT \* ?£5j 

*rrfto c? i to-4? ws\ vst*e cw? ^ to 
n i ^toi 53 ton tour wnr n cn^ c^rfM to 
tef? *p?n? ntor & OTtn *?piM ficwTOi ^tror nn? mS 
ok * ok * sircrft ntor? ; to tonas ww sro nr? ft \ 
c®m to n?fi> ?sn ?ft? ^ ?rf? cnrfr 
fto *it?rart n ?c? §fc? ?stoi, ?r®it c*$i 

«rto? ?n? toto ^r? 1 \st? ?r>rn« 

trot? aro <y*r >«cntR ^st? to ??«i ^t? fro 1 

twft carot? fans ?r?r to, to *&r? csr? m tot?? arrart c? ?toi 

*t? cron®! am?to ??i sft: 

‘n^rto to ips cro nrrvt? 

?fto ck? orfto cnn? 1’ 

ntffttom ^t? OTirw? ?rr<rT *jr? n?ro n*rre nro ♦ttoftr? 
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new ece ece ?ta ce, ‘ei? *fam TOi^e ?cfr i ece I&e nfofk 
GE, ‘WW’ (me) EEt© ‘EtfV (I) OT 1% HI I Ml* EEt? ETW HWltClt 
CEE VS OT *frtw* l Tl-t E’E, ^CE? El E«f Eft? EW EfTOl 
EtECE ECE l' <51??? *TS?t? ‘flEETHl E$ COT EtHEl? OT 
cw $efs ce far? Etlfc? e'e Et? *rrm 4E© cote *n?t? ec? i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Who favoured Montgomery with a copy of ‘An Ode to 
the College 1 ? How was the favour done him ? 

[ 'An Ode to the College’-^? vS?*© E»fn ♦ftWfT® E^CEtEtflCEs 

CE EtTfET EC?fEE ? fa<STfC? 4$ ElpET E?1 E? ? ] 

Ans. It was fate that favoured Montgomery with a copy 
of the poem. As he happened to be passing by the infirmary that 
afternoon Fate, helped by a sudden gust of wind blew a piece of 
paper at him, As his eyes fell on the title of the poem, he, 
with an exclamation of surprise and joy, picked it up from 
the ground. 

[ ^t^rirr^ St? etEtEEEE E*fr:EtEtfOT Etfwrfihr <<wf& eee tie 

EOT? I CEf^E f?ElCE CE EEE WtEICE? EtE fOT Elffipi, EEH 

EE T*m EtOTfa EfStCEF ^tETC'rft S5t? fW^s 4EWTIE1 <FtEW fe f WT 

EtH COTE I ?>1W|? fOTtEtCE? OT C&fa CE f?”EI 'G 

ETfHCE? $EpE EHF EC? EtWEtHl Et© COT tfWS fEE I J 

Q 2. What did Montgomery think when he saw that the 
poem he had come across was a fragment of only four lines ? 

[ E^fcElEtft EEE CEEE CE ^%? EtOTl EtECW? Ef?^t© EtSS Ft? 
Et$CH? EEEtE CEE1 EEH CE 'StEE ? ] 

Ans. When Montgomery saw that it was only an un¬ 
finished poem of four lines, he thought that only two more 
lines would be enough to complete it. 

[ E<foEtEtf? EEE OtEE CE CE© Ef3f Ft? OT? <4E SIEElEf EtWl, 

EEE TOT ECH EE El? $dft E® CEE WE$ CE© E^«! OT Etl? I ] 

Q. 3. What did Montgomery do with the fragment of poetry 

he found} [ CE Eft^ttE© E^CEtEtfa CEE cEfrl fEC? CE ft E?E ? ] 

Ans. Montgomery tried for about three hours to complete 
the poem, and at last added two more lines with the fragment. 
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;■ ■ {irqi wwps wsr sifosrmf* firm f%«T rti m cb&i w 
w-c*w Pure ^ $r<s% ] 

Paragraphs 26*35 

Gist S Two nights after this, Morrison, also of the Sixth, 
was taking a nap at midday, while he was supposed to have 
been preparing for his examination. A tap at the door 
of his study roused him. Thinking that the House-master 
had come to supervise, he hastily got hold of a dictionary 
and pretended to be absorbed in study. But it was his Junior, 
Evans who entered with a piece of paper in his hand and 
on his face. Morrison had asked him to hunt up some stock 
words and phrases for the poem, and during his hunt he had 
chanced upon the poem in the field between the pavilion 
and the infirmary. Morrison, pleased with the find, gave 
Evans the latter’s choice of a few apples out of a box of his. 
As Evans retired with the apples, Morrison again continued 
his nap at the point where he had left off. 

TOrK * ^ sif^R—c j f-'© far 

srtcsrat—wi bsf* to cm i 

wm cvtt* ftrot fril cm ^ ^ i c*r 

wmc* c^fsrnrrc^ i to srf&rfa 

(j$u\ fro, & vs «rmt? «t«i *tms i to 

era , ®t? ^5 www ctot vws wi, ^pr 

i Morrison WPS 

cro> «rfro TOfe i c*ffwro iwps vfsps to 
TOWftr nwi < 7 $ TO cFfr*r 1 

Ttr^5 CTO TO Morrison.^ Evans-C4s CT TO fTOr? TOl 
CTO i$W*TOl W^^ri CTO <7TO SfTO fro I Evans 

«rfr*ro fro w»r cto n?, Morrison <tto c«p to wi fri> fw 

taro cto cw ypw toi*to to 1 

Notes, etc. * Was enjoying—was having the pleasure (of); 

r Usual—customary ; habitual ; fsirnftfw ; 

1 During+prtp —during preparation ; 1 

N, B. preparation, which here ; means "time devoted to pre¬ 
paring school lessons' i wm TO), is abbre; 
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viated prep in schoolboy slang. Siesta—midday rest; 

f%afffar i Siesta—Midday nap or rest in hot countries. 
—C. O. D. Tap —light ( blow or its ) sound ; cifrW i Roused 
—-awakened ; WTfatl ffa i Hastily— hurriedly ; l 

Seizing— getting hold ( of); I Lexicon —dictio¬ 
nary ; i N. B. The word is especially used of Greek, 

Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic dictionary. Here the word is 
used with mock solemnity. Assumed— took upon himself; 
«tVI i Attitude—posture of body ; I Seeker after 

knowledge— i House-master —keeper of 
school boarding house ; I Fag—junior 

in school doing service for a senior ; 3 s tPT? C? 

PICT? <&m or? I N. B. A peculiar English 

system, something we are not familiar with. Fag—v. (at 

schools, of seniors) use the service of (juniors ) ; ( of juniors) 

do service of seniors. Fag—n. (at schools ) junior who has 
to fag—C. O. D. I saw— N, B. This is an exclamation used 
to draw attention, open conversation, or express surprise ; 

wi, w ^n, sr? faro wr? 

SS*r oa$ i To hunt up—to find by search ; C?9 

W$C9 I Tag—trite quotation ; stock phrase ; 

?1 c®rrc^? ^ fror c*R cm ); toh? Wf 

( cw—‘mn *rt«r frw ; '«rr«i Ttsro ) i Will this 

do ?—Will this serve the purpose ? ^5 fa ? 

Judicial —( here) critical; TOR 1 

Air—bearing ; I With a judicial air —looking like an 

impartial critic or judge ; ?1 ftFfTCW I 

Ripping— ( slang ) splendid ; first-rate ; ; *T?»n 

•W.44 i As far as it goes —to the extent to which its quality 
tends ; for what it is worth ; I N. B. It is 

interesting to note that, although Morrison calls it ripping 
(splendid), he does not give it unstinted praise. He plays 
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the part of an impartial judge. Isn't all this very funny—this 

inherent contrydiction ? Couldn't be better —TO C5TO ^stc*n 

*TO z'rv *TTO sn » N. B, This remark of his heightens the 
fun still further. Better take a few—You had better take a 

few ( apples )—'( WTOJ ) TOTO* 

N. B. A polite way of saying that he wants Evans to take a 
number (though not large ) of apples instead of taking only 
one. Morrison was so pleased with the poem that he wished 
to reward him liberally. Suspicion —partial belief that some¬ 
thing is wrong ; I Made up—-composed ; i 

Venturing —summoning up courage to do ; f%f 

TO1 i Before venturing on a reply —before having the courage 

to reply ; CTOfa TftTO *TOf9 Wn I N. B. Why 
didn't Evans give a reply at once ? Because he apprehended 
that it would not be politic to give out the secret before 
getting hold of the apples. He didn’t like to give Morrison a 
chance to change his mind. Blushed —became red in the face ; 

i N. B. Why ? Because Morrison would 

have thought highly of him if he had made up the poem 
himself. But in the interest of truth he could not lay claim 
to its authorship. The junior school —the lower grades which 
constitute an appendage to a high school or college. In our 
country also the primary and junior high sections now a-days, 
form such limbs of a full-fledged high school. I didn't exactly — 

for tsl 3# ft f N. B. The note of slight hesitation in what 
Evans says implies that he would have been glad if he could 
have truthfully said that he was the author of the lines, 

Dunno— ( childish and vulgar for ) don't know=I do not 

know ; C 3 * i Pavilion —(large peaked ) tent ; ornamental 

building ( for spectators or players of outdoor games ) ; W 

; *r 4 * fa to i 

It doesn't matter much—Vttt *TO =ri i Where¬ 
upon— after which ; TO TO I Retired—left; CTOI * The 

richer by many apples —K WTOl *Tte *F’TO < WTO 

(tt% 9Tf$Tfa $nr) i Resumed —began again ; continued after 
interruption ; CTO TO* TO*f; BW C*fC*T WTO FtfaTO CW* 
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TOW t 1 From where he had left ojf—CWTOW GW CTO ftcwftw 
CWWtW CWtW i N. B» A fine humerus imagery, as though sleep 
were a thing that could be put off and put on at will. 

Grammar and Composition : Hastily ( adv. ); haste 
( ddj. ); haste ( n. and v. ); hasten { v. ) ; hastiness ( n*) 

As a member of. 01 blushing—adv. clause modifying ‘aa 

much'. 

Whereupon— adverb, used to introduce a sentence in a 
narrative passage. 

TOwtw g wtwtw nw, wf?ww--cw'e aricwwt 

—nflTO n^i fro ww* TO ftsnTO ftwwwtsri spjiicwwi 
'san-’pr wwfww i cm? ^?nji ciM?*i tot? *ct to c®c« 
cw i Wstft (?r ^mtwi ^rf%«rt^i cfrcw f?o TO-^wftw to *rt5«i 
w*ci w’tw ‘csto r wi$w-wtw>iR? wro to to gw»i 
TO $t$ wirw (To $TOi—wrwrw? ftww w^rwtra < 7 i wftwW 
TO-w*wwtw wtfo i t^trro ^ wtn, wire towiwi wtww i 
<7i tot, ‘wfti, cvtwt? c^n to tow wwiM nr^ to TOtt 

TOW$1 ’K*CW CTO CWITO W*TO I A\VS BTO ?* 

wftWW ft?r*P$ ftFTTOS ^PftW ^t*WTO1 ftlW I TOW A 

ww£l ws«ri cwi fm : 

*[TO3I TOW 

ww-wwtwsr ^5 ^roi-f3TO^, wtfir ww^ft, 

«ft>f*fW WW WW TOW 

Toft wft cto w? tow srf^wron jft i 
W* n*r?ir TO Morrison, *TO1 WTO?, TOW WWF*[? 
www i wr ui? cot TOwl w'rw tow wj i ^ wtwiijt? ^ wwwwrwi 
wtwr cm wtfw i cwt^twcw w?^ cro ft cw, wi i* tow?* 

wit? TO TO TOfW CTO CWW, <71 W’CW Ww, ‘WI CWft, TOT? 

cwt to fro wi cw, tef? w*r?ftw *>i t wcwftw wi 1% v 

' sfr TOW &5? fro W?W1 CTO W1 Evans ; TO TOW CW 
cTOtwnrw toto cto fro i to ^w f&t? m\ to to §4w— 
TOW % ihpRf CTO? TO WWfcl CWtW ^W TO TO1, WWW 
UPWftW TOf^ » 
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gh wi, ‘^si, srtfaft ch Htfarcsft wl to * c®i 'stWh, 
^^r»r ft hi, c*rttor?re shsh csrfsrt^ srftrs Htnlto i ; 
ret hit Pr ^ *ra ^i ctthp? H*?ro sre r 
ft* 4&1 c*fft ft rera ? ^rf? oaSi ?' 

‘#r «rrft l *ttft 4&1 ffto ntt nrtftfam «rnr wptttto 
srmtre srtri^r ^r«rr i' 

‘^1, ot i \stre ftg srtre Thr *n i ^srffa hi csraf^H *sft, 

c*to *rt*nH w i *f5Prr? i c*rr* to ^far ?’ ^?*nr 
’BfimM canr »it®TO 7 ftmr fto Evans, ^rt? cnt cwr cnre 
^5tH OT1 CTO CHHT*T C«ire PRi^fW Morrison. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q* 1. What was Morrison supposed to be doing about 

midday l What was he actually doing ? [ CWfa HfaHTTO 

ft win wi ft®r ? ^ri?r® ch ft ?R*ft*r ? ] 

Ans. About midday Morrison was supposed to be studying 
hard for the coming examination. But in point of fact, he was 
taking a nap. 

[ fare nfa*ire?r nftota *m nra «rtot? wi, 

ftl CH $*m*T HSHto I ] 

Q. 2. What roused Morrison ? Why did he hastily seize ‘ a 
lexicon ? [ hIwto fn os&f m ftstre ? re thrift *re*rfai 
HiftHtn cto fa*i re* ? ] 

Ans. A gentle tap at the door of his study awakened him. 
Thinking that the House-master was going his rounds, he hastily 
got hold of a big dictionary and pretended to be studying, hard. 

„ [wfir tout crirecfcret**rreufa w |toi Hlfc*- 

.Htto wfare? ww jhto (prfareren hgh toi ch 
orfat wrftirtH cto fapr, ^rntretw nre 
1 3 

Q. 3. Who entered the room and in what manner ? Why 
did he enter in that manner t [ HEff re ^£*T! ft t 
wire ch jrefHH ft ? ] 
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Ant. The one who entered was not the House-master, but 
Morrison's fag, Evans. The latter entered, proud of having 
achieved something notewothy, with a piece of paper in his 
hand. Morrison had asked him to search for some tags that 
might be useful in a composition for the Poetry Prize, and he 
was able to find four lines of a poem written on a piece of 
paper. That was why he entered the room triumphantly. 

[ TO aifaTO* sulTOtfr I vHWftl TOW 

fro c*r TOrawtro to f m wv wwfe TO to 

I TO TOt* TOTO TO TO OTT TO ^ffr 

to *prw to to «rfTO TOrf^r 1 to 

fai wfirwi c^n i TO c*r to 

OT fwTO 1 ] 

Q. 4. Where did Evans find the paper ? [ *PtWTO1 

cwtTO cnnrfsw ? ] 

Ans. Evans found the paper in the field between the 
pavilion and the infirmary. 

[ ITOTC TOrwTOi c*n;sftw nrrf% 1 %TO <e 
TOkTOT 1 ] 

Q. 5. Why did Morrison ask Evans to take a few apples ? 
{ TO*h TO*pfi> fro cto c^r ? ] 

Ant. Morrison was so pleased with the poem that Evans 
brought to him, that he gave him some apples as reward. 

[STOti: ct TOTO to ffcsftw, wtrcBfiPRww 

tfn m c*r <?r TO^ wcswffr ffai 1 ] 

Q. 6. What did Morrison do when Evans left ?'[ $TOTr TO 
CTO fa TO*! ? ] 

Ant. As Evans left, shutting the door behind him, 
Morrison again gave himself up to sleep, as though he wished 
to continue it from the point where it had been broken. 

[ $TO*T *TV TO TO CTO BffTO ^TlTO TOTI 
TOT, CVT TO CWlfe® VI crofts few CWft CTOt C*f w> 
ttfTO CTO TO? 1 ] 
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Paragraphs 36-44 

Gist j On the following Sunday, Smith came to inquire 
if Reynolds had done the poem. The latter said that only 
the first verse had been done. Smith was appalled, for it 
had to be submitted the next day. Reynolds asked him to 
submit that verse only, arguing that, as there was nothing in 
the rules about the length of the poem, the Headmaster would 
have to pass it. So Smith had to leave with the fragment, 

*rfirf4 s *rra? fHw 4ra 

Hi \ Reynolds *rer, ^ SratF i Smith-4* 

tiWf C5CSF “TO* C* ^1 I Reynolds 

*W ^5 W $ra (71 Smith 

hhrp, <a*rtH fw rara ftre sra i *ra 

rat ^rt^r ft rat far«ira* urar rare i 

Notes, etc. : Got that poem done yet ?=Have you got 
that poem done yet—'Q C*T? **’ra ? Pouring 

out —ITfare ITfare I Invalid — invalid person enfeebled by 
illness (or disabled by injury) ; raT’H^r *1% I On the 
following Sunday—TORT *ft*tra i 

Lump —compact mass ; 05^1 I Two lumps —i. e«, two lumps 
of sugar ; C®*Tl ftft i N. B. To oblige Reynolds, Smith 
was doing him some service ; Reynolds-^ $i*\f 

Smith **ra ftfw I 

No, not quite** No, I have not quite done it—Hi, 

$4re *rtfaft i 

Great Caesar —N, B. An exclamation of surprise, An 
expletive ; 4^ii> *T*f* I 

- Man-N. B. This is often used in exclamations, e. g., 
Nonsense, man l Quick, man 1 When’ 11=when will ? Do 
you think— ratHt* HCH *1 ? IPs got to go tomorrow=h has got 
to go tomorrow—mfrtre cw (4t>tre trtf5m *Rrre) $ra i 
Frightfully sorry —i N. B. Frightful and fright? 
fully-* are used in slang in the sense of 'great' and greatly’, 
Got hold of a grand book—SW*t* *1 *tre cnraftip 
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( *1t ^mr C®W1TO 'Qti ft ) i Ever read ?—Have you 

ever read ? *TO1 ? 

The first verse— I Vm afraid-* I am sorry ; *tft 

*TCTO ^®rft ) i N* B- In this context, afraid 

means sorry. Keen—eager ; i Fairly decent—passable ; 

good enough ; fcn* OT ; STO *ftR I 

Think —Do you think ?—cTOt? ft TO ? The Old Vn= 

The Old One—i N. B. 1 Un is colloquial for ‘one’ 

A term of disparagement when applied to a respectable 
gentleman like the Headmaster. He’ll pass—will accept as 

adequate ; Winds' TO CTO (TO i 

He’ll have to=He will have to pass it. *Tt* CTO ftrat 

TO f Length— Mt i 

1 suppose it’ll be all right!— I don't know, but I hope it 
will be all right ; ft* *tft CT, TO sn*ri *fir tat ft* i 
N. B. Here I suppose is a form of hesitating assent. So long 
—farewell till our next meeting, WT*Tir TO1 ftrttT ( ^rfTO 
CWI sn *^*1 TO1) J N. B. A form of leave- 

taking. 

Grammar and Composition : Invalid is used both as 
a no»n.and as an adjective. As an adjective it means ‘enfeebled 
or disabled by illness.’ As a noun it means ‘person enfeebled 
by illness’. Invalid as an adjective also means, ‘not valid’, or, 
‘hiving no legal force.’ 

s *rnra 4* c*rai®ri Ff urro tot® Reynolds¬ 

es ftroanr *ro Smith, *4? to m to cto can ?’ 

Reynolds, FTO ftft CTO05 CTO, TO ‘01 05*1 catftfr, 

tri i 5 TO*rcr Smith-*? am wro c* tot, ‘*1 ft* ft r * 
Smiths? tot* osc* ***, c* ‘**1* 

*r*5, *«R bsft TO, C*tTO TO ?* ?’ 

Reynolds TOrfti *rt* cto ft, orftnr to, ‘#s 

*sft* ^pr, to ft TO to ftt®r w*tr**TO1 I *TO1 
TOI—T '• * ’ 
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' Smith ftonr w ft ? f 

Reynolds *rc?r ? 'TOTTC ^ SOT STOfrl, ^ $sc«r? ®«rl i ®1 
error!, ^ c$i ^ «rtw *rtTO nrir top sen ^ i 
n*f? 3 *$$ nt4t'e 3 ff c^r ? ertTfe^r '©♦nr ot ®t»r w 

C*#t \* 

Smiths? ^ ititnl^ TO, TO c*r, ‘ft* ! c®tTO to 

fi fa ®1 fe*F tocs toi cro cto ?’ 

Reynolds TO, 'CTO ftc®$ TO ®TO I n® TO TO PT 

faro ctori ftsre i c*,. *rft fro Fte tsfri i' 

Smith vw’w^t? fro to, fto fa sri *ft 

Wfft I CTO C*f«f1 to, srtro cro to r 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q, 1. When did Smith come to Reynolds to inquire about 
the poem 1 [ fasr C+fa ftr® OR»i®W® TO TO 

«TO%T? ] 

Ans. It was on Sunday, the day before the one on which 
the compositions for the Poetry Prize had to be sent in, that 
Smith came to Reynolds to inquire if the poem he had offered 
to write for him was ready. 

[erfa* n®-p*trTO m toi ntirfc® tot ®t* wrt^f^r far 
flw *ftTO I C^f*R fa* UtTO dm, 

on ®r* to 1%^ ftro crofe, ®1 fafa otci f% to i ] 

Q. 2. Why could not Reynolds complete the poem ? [OR«l®7[ 

*fWrfi? c*r* tot® nrorft cro ? ] 

*' Ans. Reynolds got a good book and was busy reading it, 
So he could not complete the poem. 

*. .[OFW®7l 4TOR1 ^T*T ** C*TC3 C*fcl W® TO TOT 

w <?\ cw to mnf^ i ] 

Q. 3. Why was Smith doubtful about the advisability of 
Riding only the first verse of the proposed poem ? How was he 

led, upon to send it? [ TOtfa® ^sfasf* vty «s®$. 

^kf^nr. took ^.ftrcTO to* fm cro ? fa®ror cn c^i 
%® TOftor ?„ ] / 

y ' ’' * ,, v . *■ 4 - 

33 
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An*- Smith thought that the Headmaster would not 
accept Only a single verse of four lines for a pOencu But 
Reynolds argued that as there was no rule about lengthy he 
would have.to pass it. Smith had therefore to enter it for the 
, prize, 

A . [ flwr Of wfaftw TOf *nrc«r wfa 

W Sfl i w, ^fwl To C»T fNct W! 

Cf'tN twr c*^ furore* c*t 

«fPrt TOE Tfsft I ] 

Paragraphs 45-55 

Gist i The Headmaster, the Rev, Arthur James Perceval, 
M. A., was fitting at breakfast, ill at ease. He was turning a 
matter over in his mind. Suddenly he turned to his wife and 
said that he had received a rather flippant letter . from Mr. 
Wells, a great College friend of his, to whom he had sent for 
examination the poems submitted for the Sixth Form Prize. 
He read out part of the letter, in which Mr. Wells had said 
that, despite ravings here and there, the poem by Rogers was 
the best, But Mr. Wells was unable to account for the 
motive of the three boys, each of whom began with exactly 
the same four lines. He deprecated cribbing, but he coula 
not help admiring their reckless daring about it. He did not 
know if they had been practising on the credulity of their 
Headmaster for sport. All this appeared quite extraordinary 
to Mrs, Perceval. Mr, Perceval however, would not believe 
that the boys were making game of him. In spite of his wife, 
he put it down to a secret understanding among the boys to 
play him a trick. 

mutds cwr%t* cruw wfar c*w{ <w. «. 

ssfotfw wfkzm » nth nth fft Pm era a rtffriff 
^ *w*rora raw i feft rara w? nfrar w& ttot *nnra, $1? w- 
" Ins c«rc* 

fis^enrirrai Mr. Wells-** *tra* <pnf* afl^ 

nfNrr* *rt® *rifteirfte*rHi Mr. Welfr 
fift e e n, Ntt* niw wurm-ratprm vm rfcfe Regers-** vfHfk 
*t*tw rarsrr wtt* n i f%« c*-f$Rw* *^$Ft*® w* 

ftr* *tt*f fw r*fW£*, *rtCT* wpf refn *f1*C**l 
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»fH ?n fai vmmm c¥twi asmw\ 

*?l ciwt, <$ ftara \5tn1 c*r m^PRE *rf% 5 * ffasre ^tfw *a 
*rfaw *tt?csr *1 i *rtrsR 31 , ^n ^tmr 

<$®srf^r* f^nst^^Kwrw $fra, $fPF fra 

■Wfs5f *1 l Mrs, Perceval-4? Wf ?tt*rtrafT?1 ?Jt*Tf?iM 4ytwt 
^ ra Mr, Perceval 4-WT?^I 

sfi c?, cct?i fra wi ?*?re i $f? *r#t? ^ srtftnr 

fra, Vt? W*TC C?, C^Pf CTfWfWPI tft* 

4^FtP5 CF^'I I 

Notes* etc*: Rev, =Reverend—deserving reverence; 

I N* B. Here it is used as a prefix to a clergyman's * 
mame ; sWlWf *\*f$ *rf?twt?s? STfOT? §*Ttfa f^t? ?T?^T? Wt 

^WOf I Known to the world . the Old’ Un— 

$t? fHwft? *ff?s? ‘ros? wt^t? cm^[ *rtffrot*r, *&. <a* # 
•ra, f%a $fr»i? cra?l $r? «rtw?r $fc?* w f 

Stirring his coffee— causing motion in his coffee (with a 
-spoon ); ( Ftra fra ) $t? ?s?F5 ?s?re I Marked 

perplexity —noticeable or. unmistakable bewilderment; "MS 
•W|1%5t? I Dignified— grave ; solemn ; ; irfiMw l Was 

mot caused— was not effected ; $? fa i Which was excellent 

—it (the coffee ) was very good ; ^1 ®tPTl » Held — 

icept fast; «0%*H i 

Hum l —I* 1 Umph —$*" t Protesting —remonstrating; sst*lfth 
i Tone— note ; *[? I As if— as it were ; C?*T I Had pinched 
—had nipped with finger and thumb ; C^frik? I Finally— at 
last ; l Vent —a kind of small outlet or inlet; Cfl4 

-4?* WORT <2l < rf?ft I Gave vent (to)—let his feeling have free 
: "expression ; $t? *r?tW OTf*r ^RRPR I Longdrawn— 

prolonged ; (4?n>t5fl )» Boss—deep sounding voice; 

<*rt$l *nffor *rt*? I N. B. Bass or bass voice is the grave voice 
of the lowest pitch in a musical scale ; *rtm ^ .1 

Most extraordinary — absolutely out of the usual course ; 
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quite exceptional ; surprising beyond measure ; 

; tfFSRtTSrt 5n%lPWT^ ; Htf%*rcr pPtarar* i Really— -truly ? 
I Exceedingly— i.e., exceedingly extraodinary ; very very* 
uncommon ; srcp? I Vm —\&* I Sip —one small mouthful? 
( of spoonful) ; i Took a aip—drank a small mouth¬ 
ful ; « (Htn ^?r3>R ) i 

My dear— my beloved one ; f^RTl ^rM?r l N, B. Used ira 
addressing one’s wife or some other loved person. Started? 
violently— cfc*r i N. B* Why did she start 
so ? She was absorbed in sketching out a little dinner. Had? 
been sketching out— had been outlining, had been making a 
rough draft; <WS1 frsfa *Rrfo»TC I Dinner— f$HT? (f%HT9 

ftfStfs 7f*rtvs? ffa-Tfr®? *rc«rr wot *rt^i; cob *rter 

^tpr «rfOTr CMOT, *rr? HTOOTarfa ) I ( Had been ) wonder¬ 
ing— (had been) puzzling ; (TOT HI, 

Hi i Whether the cook would be equal to it —if the cook would! 
have adequate skill in preparing it ; ^1 ^*1^5* WTOt 

f?p HI I N. B- This shows where Mrs. Perceval's* 
real interest lay. 

Communication —message ; Tfil ! N* B. Mr. Perceval, a 
dignified gentleman, loved to talk like a book, in highflowrii 
language. ' 

Who is it from—ttl Vt ( f&tWfal.) ? N. B„ 

In the spoken language who serves for both subject and object 

Shuddered—experienced a spasm of shivering; fttor $4t*W t 
Purist—stickler for correctness (and avoidance of new of 
Unauthorized or foreign words or constructions in language ; 

f^rari wftr i 

From whom, you should say—C&t*lT% Wl &n>\3 i “from whom’*' 

( *who from” TO) l N. B. It is to be noted that for about 
four hundred years the form whom has, been dropped from ther 
spoken language.. But whom is still used in Standard English 
writing* In all up to date books .on English grammar, whom 
is given as the accusative of who. 
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Submitted—presented ; trifSr»r '-wfopf l For examination — 
my i Sent in—entered for competition ; 
my TffSR I Flippant—treating serious things lightly ; 

f*r??f %?[ i Really , really —positively, 

indeed ; I N. B. Rather an exclamation of disgust 

or embarrassment. We are not so young as we were* i. e., 

•we are ageing ; we have grown rather old ; 'SfJsrlWT t 

H. B* This is a form of saying that the speaker ( or speakers) 
is fare) losing vigour. A hem —N. B. Interjection used to call 
attention or gain time. In fact, the sound of clearing the 

throat f Wl c*T*t3T ) I 

To hand=is to hand—within reach; *ftOTl May 

pull through—may come safely through illness ; 

I Even yet-i-vfWFTt I N, B. humorous touch to suggest 
that Mr. Weils (as also his friend, Mr. Perceval) was no 
longer young. Any good —good in any degree ; 

I i That was Rogers's —wiM C3TtWI 
Er—WI ; "sfri ( c*iw *rsi? «Ri) Squiffy— 

< slang ) drunk ; 3rf©ttf?T ( VUSi ) i Tut N. B. 

Interjection of impatience ; fill squiffy *CT5- 

i In parts— CW^I C^fcT W.FT t 
A long way better—( collq. ) Ct>? OT ©tOT t Taking— 

< collq. ) attractive ; W ; siFTfiRTO TO | 

Programme —plan of intended proceeding ; ^^rft i Was 
afforded —was supplied or furnished ; C^T*Tfa CWOTl I 

Comedians —actors or writers of comedies ; (here) jokers ; 

■JffUTfflfalihrl i Efforts—(here) .works ; i Enclose— 

a.e, send with my letterin the envelope; 

flfer Jfcy * Deprecate —advise the avoidance of; 

1%*© ^Wf fwl l Cribbing—plagiarizing ; copying with¬ 
out acknowledgement ; *T¥®f CW1 f*fCW3 

itfrwi i Can't help admiring— cannot but admire ; ©tfw *rt 
Wt *H 1 Reckless— rash; regardless of conse- 
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t ‘ s 

•quences ; I Daring— adventurous courage; 

; ’fciWTf?? i Fascinating— irresistibly charming ; aflWEi 
^!S$? I Horrible— shocking ; ( collq. ) unpleasant; excessive ; 

i A horrible thought—a most unpleasant 

thought; i&tir mfewt f5N1 i Have been pulling your lag? 
—( slang ) have been 'practising on your credulity for sport ; 

c$ t?t? ^[f% to ^ wi totc? (c ?m ?tto~ 

Nlfl TOTC? ) I By the way—incidentally, i, e,, in the courser 
of doing something ; ONTO, WCH1 to TOT® P 

N. B, Used as preface to irrelevant remark ; 'STPOT 

n\ws tot ^fwl tot i 

James ! How extraordinary 1—CW*P[ l # \ N.B, Mrs., 

Perceval, not directly concerned with such things, took it ins 
a different light. Incidentally, it is to be noted that in western* 
society man and wife call each other by their Christian names- 

Reluctant —unwilling ; disinclined ; ; TOT? *Tt’ 

<(t?1 ) Collusion —fraudulent secret understanding betweero 
ostensible opponents ; &TOT? TO ?t?1 fWSl oftot'siY 

wim sjc?i cninn crotw (folrr? to c?iwtto fafw 
?mi ) i 

Tentatively—by way of experiment or to feel the way 

TO! (w) ?1 asst? wl) i N. B. What was 

Mrs, Perceval going to say ? Perhaps she was going.to suggest 
tentatively that the boys had been trying to befool him, 

Snapped—spoke with sudden irritation ; tofe? *[F? ? 
?’C®f fckaw i The Reverend Jimmy— N. B. This is speaking? 
slightingly of Mrs, Perceval. To recall—to bring back to 
memory ; *31?*1 i The other possibility —i. e., the possi¬ 

bility that the three boys had been ‘pulling his leg\ 

ariwtfcij-vfft cto f&m c? trrsp c*m ?tto wwri tots, 

Cgt TO <7$ I 

Expl: Finally, he gave vent.,.... Vm very. 

The Knes are quoted from the etory, The Prize Poem by 
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f. G. Wodehouse. Here the author is briefly describing 
bow the Headmaster of St. Austin's College was deeply 
perplexed by a letter from his friend, Mr, Wells, 

The Headmaster, Arthur James Perceval, had sent the 
poems for examination to Mr. Wells,'his old friend. The 
report of Mr. Wells seemed to have been written in a flippant 
style. As Mr. Perceval sat at his breakfast, he could not 
help disapproving of it with the expressions ‘Hum t and 
'Umph !' He could not expect such an extraordinary letter 
from his friend which contained some unpleassant remarks 
affecting his prestige. 

*rt*Tl i Wodehouse-4? The Prize Poem STtW 

W? srarc I Mr. Wells ^ W 

fife C*fra St. Austin's College-^? f*T^ f«*f *nr *TT§- 
ffe®R c®prf i 

OTfa Arthur James Perceval, afapitfttet* 

•ffrvl Mr. Wells-'S? nffcr- 

fb»TC 1 Mr, Wells-nw CW C* &33 4PRV *1 fet? 
f^r ^ i «tWr 3RF5 Mr. Perceval ‘s* t' 

‘V r «p$fis *r*j? wi «rrnf%.5rt wtferni nm»R 

«rl i fsfefrtro fet? ftrg ^ri ft*, *1 fir^r 

*tr* sr* sesft* toi ftft 

cw srr*n ntr?R ft \ 

Expl. : Of course, I deprecate.your dignified leg ? 

These lines, quoted from The Prize Poem , a story by P, G. 
Wodehouse, form a part of the letter from Mr. Wells to Mr, 
Perceval, the Headmaster of St. Austin's College. 

The Headmaster, the Rev. Arthur James Perceval, recei¬ 
ved a flippant letter from Mr. Wells, a College friend of his, 
tp whom he had sent for examination the poems submitted 
p?r the Sixth Form Prize. While recommending the poem 
fey Rogers to be the best, in spite of its shortcomings, Mr. 
Wells pointed out that the poems of three other boys had 
begun; exactly with the same four lines. Mr. Wells depre¬ 
cated cribbing, but as he had written, he could not help admir- 
ring the daring of these three competitors. He was not. sure 
if titty had conspired to make game of their Headmaster. 
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The Headmaster, however, did not agree with this 
comment. To admit that idea would be compromising Hla 
dignity. He suspected collusion, ~ . 

*m*m $ The Prize Poem HIT* (W stt$H 

ch*i Mr. Wells~4* fsfe* <$*sf i 

' ««rtH Iwf *& hi rH* <$**rt* affernffart* ww fafiw 

«f®T $r* *f Mr. Wells-4* *Hr* mlferfefR nflwt 

**£* c*r*t* i Mr. Wells $t* f&fero Rogers-4* ^fwi#C¥t 
rihi 3pt Htirs *srt*r hth *Tqrsrt*H tohr i fti c*t 
fro tffonrrfr* **f*3si hot ter* tootr a ch«1%w 
■SC^T*^* «SR Ft* *3 4*s$ CH*1 I Mr. Wells W ***t*¥ 

h*4h toh hi *r£, f**H Jr fansrcH* ht^ht*^ fafn a*KHi hi 

*h* ntt*H fn i fofn ^ ntr*H fn c* f%HWH *tss «*tH 

f«raE:*s**HC* c*hh **«r wrtHl *s**t* wcsj$ uq^r^p^r *sr*r* ft Hi i 
fif*tH 4$ HOT3* TOT CHtCT>$ 4*R35 OT HtOTH 

HI I ‘ 4$ *t**rtfrT ’ ft*H* HRt? fte*§ srttHl H§ ***1 I $H 

TO '6*1 C*tH-HfafPT 4lM *TO* I 

Grammar and Composition % Finally —a sentence adverb. 

Whether the cook . to it —Noun clause, subject of ‘(had been) 

wondering', 1 may pull through even yet —Noun clause, object 
of ‘tells’. 

There was only one any good at all—Here ‘one’ is a pro¬ 
noun ( not adjective ). The full meaning is—There was only 

one which was any good at all, That his dignified . pulled — 

Noun clause, in apposition with ‘possibility’. 

wgptw * Ht*1 WOT* WtT* C*B*t*&t* H*tOT* *ff*F¥ 
c*5tm *rt«fr* cwhh 4*. 4., rw* c* tw*l tew 

*5335 ‘^t&r I f%fH al33T<tTH ^CH FtHF ffc* ft* WfW HtWtFtWl" 
w*fteH i ter t>w*ter ^proww ncwfaw f*^35t* *r*r i wti 
Wt*«l ter H*, 351 f*W SOTt*, 351* Wt*1 4WHTH1 fS# 
—CH*tHl KT* *PT feWH fafa $t* 3h l 

%f*f oth, ‘w** i’ ^t**r*$ terfe* yen *’r*r tetein, i’— 
C*H CW tew fFH© Wttef l 35t*^ *tm *fr* *[* ittOT frtWO* 
*nRl%fH, ,‘&-l ®*1—fell frl CHHtff 

¥1*5 
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sift <stw fofa, ‘ec? n r stop tero fro>r 

^rff^r^itsT i to to cstNtciM Iwot sw wtlfroR, 

few tew TOfero ?fl **tsPr few^rei wi wTO tew 

♦ftTO fw ri i 

fwPr f®OT*r w?c&r, '^rjf ?' 

'cron, iij ^ i ^r«i i tii, i' 

'CWtfTO *l*r <flfl t* 

ftter fckro f^rs ntftwjfa i wtewrs Ptwf% wtw wrfit 
‘fe*R fwPr, tor, 'wt* wtw cw, w«ri §f£w cwtTO i *«>i ^cro 
f^rs 'Grappa* wt* cto, fwPr <srfTO wtro-^faR* ^wto t%f*r$ 
^ i 'srtf^r—wi—«si ^wtm wirt wPrwt«c»rl nfNn wro 

*ntfe5ftqpr $fa|wto i fwft ^TTO frotsR w&t s^fro, wro 
3^ WfatCW I &■< It? *R)TO1 S—'"©Tl fwft, *WJTO1 CTOfl i 

<mm tow cwc^rf^ i *«$ fife wtft c?m*ms w# i wtwFti 
^TO*r, <$toi sfl fw «rtPr ♦twl wtifra te^ tew *nfir i n*nwwiw 
RW CSttcfc *W®$ f^f ^| ^ f^pg ^tCWl, (Rif 5^5 cTOtw^w, 
"*rftw wlwTO wti^rtw wi ^af— 1 sr*Jl—srtwtfvcw (^ i) w?i, 
^w *rcwfct* cw-cwTOtfct? csnr <r$1 <m m wlcwl i fH <rt 

RTO WtWWtWtTO *IC*0 CT ^TiTOll WtTO *TTOC$ TOTW WtTO, 
mcl? ww tos fw^R sto to?, wtre? gtcw? wtw taw ^c<rr 
, vfter i '^f? cr*rtw$ ntc? c?, wiFr?-«cw7rw$ ow wc?sw 
Fi?fi> fro i wtPr tow w? cwl fro? to 
wtwtro cFfei *rc«fa wpr <r i fwi *?w? ?nmc?? wiftw ri wt? 

TOCW *ftTO sn.^Pri <4? TOT TOCS 
^1 CWTO1 'CWtHWlIt wtw 5TI, (Rtwt^fw W 

TOr-c^rsT i fifwi—'ey! Pp csl^ri? Sh?ro yR(^ 

fh:ff WTO 3TO ^tsstRl WCTO ? <R Ti-I cwtro fw 

'TO TO^^TOtit ^»T <$RTl^J pR?-^v®tw l 

%1 wi i # TOtw wtw r 

I WTTO fe^P—WTl—CTtWtTO TOR WTO *RC* Rf, f%l 
TOf^W.ue CTO CWTO1 TOTW TOTO &$ I CTtcH CWTO1 TOfC^W 

•PWW I ' Wl, C=ft i J 
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4t c>R tor tom nttorm mf? *ri—r 

mf cVtor ctfstnro tor, c*?t, c«rt* 

cron ' *m& <fl$ r <sw NitRtfihr w nth Ftora *r& 
TKR c*r, tor torn tor to* frTOft toii cf$ 1 
fnrrc i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Who sent a letter to Mr. Perceval , the Headmaster T 
What was there in the letter ? [ £f«rfa Pisrs Mr.* Perce val-C^r 

ntfetstora ? f&fe? torro to ? ] 

Ans. Mr, Wells, a great college friend of Mr. Perceval 
sent him the letter. He stated his comments on the poems, 
composed by the boys of the Sixth Form, after examining; 
them, 

[fsfeijl .nrftnrtoR Mr. Perceval-4? <FC*!W-#?OT 
ftw? Mr. Wells. ?A*?1OT TOOT CW nfw 

*c? to $*r? to to?t fltos-wttortorc i ] 

Q. 2. What caused the Headmaster's perplexity ? Why did 
tt do so? [-OTft faro*? nsffi cte to«i fo to? c?*m 
TOto ? ] 

AnS. The letter from Mr. Wells caused the Headmaster 
great perplexity for a variety of reasons. In the first place* 
the letter, though from an elderly man of culture, was written? 
in a very flippant style. It even used several slang words. 
It .also brought to the notice of the Headmaster that three? 
of the competitors had begun their poems with exactly the- 
same four lines. Though Mr. Wells did not hold a brief 
for plagiarism, he could not help admiring their reckless daring* 
JHe even seemed to think, and also to enjoy the thought, that 
the three comedians, as he called them, were trying to make 
game of their revered Headmaster, 

{fir: fiferot cro c*$*rtto *rcit 

fet i to fto n#W? mv *rttorfe*R ?*to1~ 

wli.i tot to?tor ton to «tm, to w**p [toc 

mne, M toritew-»rrtof rrotot** 
fifcre w asro to tow i tom? ftfti 
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cwrt^fir ar*rftap wtftar <?r p# cscw^Wt wfawr ©cwi^rit 
*fa«i <ssrfwr ftar^tarnr i fa: 'srw f r 

<wi fiwj ?fc*i utftar crot? *m«fcr ri *mne, $Rtr 

fwaR *fa*qymR? $Prt*c*rar Wflw.^t top 

*rtaR fa i tar ^ ^rw, *1*1 <tt ®t'<^n fafa ot $*rctaf 8 > 

toksr tot m ** c*, TOri a<rR Iw **rttap ftar 

w& cf^i totos 13 

Q. 3. Why did Mr, Perceval shudder ? [ Mr, Perceval 
fata taftaR C3R ? ] 

Ans. Mr. Perceval, a clergyman and Headmaster, was a 
purist in speech, and so he shuddered to find his wife speaking: 
ungrammatically, 

[ Mr. Perceval fac*R *)^SR 'e S*rR faw I fafa 

*«rrrrta ^t?i ftaR i +r$rs 

wfa tot fafa fttar taftaR i ] 

Q. 4. Why did Mr. Perceval object to the use by Mr. Wells ? 
of his name as Jimmy, although his Christian name was James: 
and Mr., Wells was a great college friend of his ? [Mr. Perceval' 

4J RR frn James Mr* Wells ftaR tar TOW 

=Tf i ta*P Jimmy TOT *TCTt*H WR Mr. 

Percevals?^T:C*H ? ] 

Ans* Neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. Perceval was a boy- 
any more. Both were now elderly gentlemen of good social 
standing. That is why Mr. Perceval did not like to be addressed' 
by his friend as Jimmy. 

[Mr. Wells «rPerceval Rt* 0K»Plfa5 ftaR Rl r 
SffatarR Rjfa m taftaR I Mr. Perceval- 
49 *9 fa c*r ta $fr?F Jimmy 9t®T taPFR I ] 

Q. 5. Why did Mr. Perceval refuse to believe that the three- 
bays whose p&ms began with the same four lines had been. 

*pulling his leg* ? What did he think himself ? [ c*r faR$ tww 

#fata®«R 9t9 mi <^9t*[f9 fa*r CW1 CW 9t9l Gr Mr. Perceval- 

tafari tojc* nwi fafa -tarti rrcw irrtaR »n crr? 
fafa ttar fa ? ] 
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• 

An*, Mr, Perceval refused to believe that they were 
"pulling his leg’, because such a possibility would compromise 
tiis dignity. He thought that they had’ entered into a secret 
•understanding tojdeceive their Headmaster. 

c^t^i ^tfro wi w* <$$1 srcro, 

Mr. Perceval sfl C*T, V$ $1? fl r 

■%? to w, $t n tot c^rmtTO 4$ ^tw »] 

Paragraphs 56-86 

Gist. Mr. Perceval summoned the three bop after morn¬ 
ing school that day. He showed them their papers and 
«demanded how it was that each of their compositions com¬ 
menced with the same four lines. The three poets exchanged 
iglances in speechless astonishment. The Headmaster asked 
Smith if the lines were his. Smith evasively replied that he 
lhad written them. The Headmaster saw through the game 
.and inquired if he was the author of those lines. Smith replied 
in the negative. So did Montgomery when the same question 
'■was put to him. Thereupon the Headmaster concluded that 
Morrison was the author. He pitied the boy, saying that he 
ftiad been very badly treated by the other two, who had 
plucked the first fruit of his brain without taking the trouble 
to produce anything original. 

As Mr. Perceval discharged Morrison, the latter said that 
lie was not the author of the four lines in question. Evidently 
.he was then indebted to another for those lines, and Mr. 
Perceval inquired if he was indebted to Smith. To this he 
ssaid no. Nor was he indebted to Montgomery. He had found 
<the lines on a piece of paper in the field, he said, for he thought 
that Evans would not like to be mixed up with this affair. 
At this point Montgomery also claimed to have found the 
lines in the .same manner. 

Mr. Perceval now grew sarcastic, and wanted to know if 
&mith, too, would say the same thing. Smith, however, said 
•that he had got Reynolds to do the poem for him. 

Montgomery said that he had found the paper near the 
infirmary, where Reynolds was convalescing. Morrison also 
waid the same thing. 

The Headmaster then wanted to know if Smith had resorted 
to that underhand means in order to gain the prize. 
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• Smith, replying in the negative> said that Reynolds would 
corroborate that, if he had gained the prize he would h^ve 
told .the Headmaster everything. 

Mr. Perceval then wanted to be, satisfied as to the. object 
in pursuing this deception. 

To this Smith replied that he could not write poetry at 
all, but Reynolds liked it, and yet the rule was that every¬ 
one of the Sixth Form was to send in a poem. 

Having made this confession, Smith expected to be severely" 
taken to task for the misguided step he had taken. But nothing: 
of that sort happened, m the inmost heart of Mr. Perceval 
lurked a quiet sense of humour. He remembered Mr. Wells'& 
letter, and it dawned upon him that few things are as cruel as* 
to force a prosaic person to write poetry. He dismissed the 
three boys. 

i <?rto tfm ra, era tolto* tsr 

*rfJtr*rc fts ntfwfa r Frrm cm fra, f%f% 

«nra FtoR, Tim aerre^# tri c# Ft# ft to 
F'»r ra i ftra *Rr*im ra yfe ftftw 

i cFRtto tore farm ft Tt# ft 
sp i 'srm Tto *rtra cFto to rar, <?r <r-$ ; 

ftrra # i tp*rrt ttf Ffatft ra era 3 *, ftosjp 

to, ft ti# fri ft i to rar, ti to r> 
#cratftre c# t# m ra, <7 fq vft ran ti era- 
cs^srito tot* *f# ra Ftocro rat i to 

Tt? ra to rare cf, ftrai ntoro to Fto-a^®» 

wi to TO aft frto tot:? i 

ftt ntfterfti Fftrore era tow i fIfto wt ra, it 

TO$ FR1 TO I T1 FT* PWW CF S’* **T* FStTFl 

<rtti fts fra* c* ft famVrrFFtfh re 

rar, *1 » ^tres to c* i to 4* rai twri 

vw re ?to *mr, to# c*fi to 4 Ft# ft i to ra r* t 
totoff ra wto **# to tra 1 , Ftoero wi m 
ft# #wwlhe Ftfif to re* car, mrA to# ft *# 
retro» 
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* ¥<rt wtw m?n wn ewr fis ntftotrw? ncn t Ms? 
qfccw?t§c»R # Mr® crt Bit ?1 f% i to Ms ?tif c* 

finr c? wftwtfri firto to i 

N&wtwrft *rsr, wfireifrl o\ ^ %? *rt? ^trworar wtct, ORffi T t 
■ qtrwrt5tm WF3J cwttrt ?cra r wft ^rcp -1 

cmtfft? ^»nt wmre stfeeR, <pwf? *itre? q uirt f¥ 
tor m qsrrc?? qtenr fSftro i 

to ;w, wi c? sw c? w«rt? *ni«fa nt'stf wtr? cw[^-^ wt» 
<«trt i c? *fi *pwt? wtw W5, ^5 c?-tt wwf ^ w' <^s*rt*frt? 
3PTt$CiF i 

^" 1 ? jew *n firs ntfireitcw? i M2i wit?® Etfcw? * 
*awmt? &WS ^ Mr I 

c? «mr tec? to ?cw, c»r cwtrfet *p& to ntc? T, 
qn tow mcwrotw, *w sificw fto m cr, rt wrrw? Tftfert 
<*rcr tow jr? i 

rt €tetc?rM w'nr, tore wrtol *w, c*r c? qte *r«r wr 
* rctor wt? ww <«?t? towtcw *rtai *c? $4w m * 
Ms cm f%rt ^i wl i firs wtftotrw? scsnr aptcn tor 
?wc?te i fir: fife? wwi fet? srs tsw, qti sew 

sftrt q w«ri esew enw $t? scs cs, cs?fsw cwtwcw *p® tow 
wto-wwt? srsi fi^? wtw SvStr? t? ert-t i cm tofetw 
<ic? firm fofir i 

Notts* etc. S Purpose —aim ; &CBP& I Did rummon—did send 
if or ; WWW W’C? WlfewfiKWW I Painful—involving pain ; wto*I » 
interview-meeting of person ( especially for the purpose of 
^discussion ); WtWttWt? I Method—way of doing something ; 
-*T$fw i Disdnct-^easily discernible ; of a definite kind ; *"*dl 
^snShnrR ?? SUP?; fift'fe gfWtCI? I Advantages—strong points ; 
^CWNf-J[tol I Criminal—guilty person ; tfrfift CWtW l Nervous— 
«*xcitabie ; agitated ; senmtive to fear, anxiety, etc ; fccwwwh 
; drt ; ?1 fecwwqitf*? i Bispos&tiiM —tendency ; inclinadon ; 

personal cast of temper ;«wn ; wsfti Would give Uamtf 
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•.way— would reveal himself involuntarily, (W 

'4 m TO ) i Upon the instant—at once ; TOTOt; 

i In any case—whatever the fact may be ; TO •Tf 
<TO I Likely—probable ; such as might well happen ; *f^<*f* ; 
%.’V5 VTO 4TO I To startle— to give shock of surprise to; 
TOTO CWOTI i Repeated—said over again ; Wt* TOR t 
^Glittering —shining with bright tremulous light ; sparkling ; 
TOHP (flftTO) i Fixing Smith with a glittering eye- 
fastening on Smith with a sparkling eye ; ( snfta ) ffetl 

ft*W I 

Continued— went on saying ; TOT CTO ®rfTOR l Desired 
information— wished to know some fact; *rtTO WtTOl 
©T$ i Which none but you can supply—m ^fsr *Pyi wt? (3ft fTO 
-‘Tire i How comes it—<niM ? Compositions— 

; 3FTl TOfl> I Commences— begins ; <srtTO I In speechless 
astonishment— fMT* ft*TO f 

Resumed—began again ; CTO w TOCTO i Inspection — 
looking closely into ; *nTfwl I Explanation—accounting for ; 
&sfTOt I To offer— to tender ; c*fTO TOl I 

Prevaricate—make evasive or misleading statements ; palter 
with the truth ; TOR TOt ft ^ CTOTtTO TOl TOT 

TOl ; TOTS TOIR* TOH 1 Author—writes ; 

originator ; C*!TO; fcvtTO I 

Are exonerated—tie freed (from blame); ( CVtV CTO* ) 
1 Have been exceedingly badly treated —^rfftTO TOSTO 
TOTO TOrc* ; OTtro aft to* tor tot tottc i The 
first fruit of your brain— C^tTO ( ) aro TO i Has 

been plucked—^C9{ c=lOTl TOTO I Toiled not—did not toil; <Tltt 
W ; TOaJTTO? wl 

Indebted—in debt; •«% t. Claimed—<rtft cm i Tangle- 
confuted State { <S*t i ThiJ jw Montgomery—Thie 
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watfrom Montgom ery—W wfowtWtft? *t* W, >CW4t 
• TOT t Bewildered— preplexed ; confused ; f 

A metallic ring—a tone or sound produced by striking some- 
ijftctal; {&1&1 *rf^ro wtwt* f^®r ft ??, ffsft ^? ft 

( wpftw 3p^*f *[? ) i Sarcasm —a taunt; a bitter or wounding 
remark; OPT l 

* Circumstance s —posture of affairs at a time and place ; 

i To what circumstances for the lines f— 
ftf irn wfcrfRafs? Wfe* wrcT ^f*r ? N. B. Something, seem* 

to be missing immediately before this question. When Mr^ 
Perceval, with sarcasm in his voice, inquired pf Smith if her 
too, claimed to have found the poem on a piece of paper in the- 
field, Smith might not have uttered a word, but he must have 
•Kook his head at any rate, to indicate that he had not. 
Without at least this, Mr. Perceval's next question appears to? 

be rather out of context. fog ?tw m 3? I ft~ 

WT cum ?TO»R, fW'Q *W-C*W1 .WflWTftt 

. Wirt? WttT ft Wl, ft? fti 

ertWCTe *rtt?, ft* ft*5?$ wt?i ?r^ cf^> 

c?, cwtr? *1 nt? ft i tt*l fts 

wnr *rc? i 

Ah ! Then to what circumstances . for the lines ?—?Tt. l 

<*$ sct #1 ??s? ?itntr?? (wifttraF?) wtt* ? 

Reynolds is in there—awm; CWfirct? wr?T (wWPW WWJ > 
imw I Incoherently— in a disconnected manner ; ’5Rt*lTT3rft? P 
Resorted to— adopted as .expedient ; ^ftrtWFT* ?£»f 

(wrfaOT ftc?fe* ) i Underhand mean*—clandestine- 
ways ; secret methods ; methods not above board ; C’TtW 
#Wf; 7*13 C7to®ll 

. i Agreed —concurred ; *73* 5llffe*pr t Object —thing aimed 
at; end; purpose ; few*; siffeatS; *IWW, I Purjuing—follow¬ 
ing j 73pRW ( W*PR) 7311 Dtceptfon-^teceiving jdiahoriest 
itekdc; seswsrt; t '• ", ■ .. 1V 
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To burst —to explode, to come upon suddenly ; ; 

<rf?«i i Waited for the storm to burst — 

c*rci> w cvn ssrprgri ^?rr$ sriw 

*rei$ ?tt*r c*rci> *p5r*R i 

System —(the body as functional whole) ; mental constitu¬ 
tion ; srfafSras i Far down in Mr. Percevals system— in the 
inmost heart of Mr. Perceval ; fsfS ntffrsrftsra ^C4'< *n^ffa I 
Lurked —was hidden ; i A quiet sense of humour — 

—<ji^t OTtMJ I Situation —posture of affairs, the way 

things stand at a particular moment ; I Penetrated — 
passed into ; I The situation penetrated to it— that 

is to say, he realized how it had all come about. CWR 

( ^<r^r, fsfSr ^irsrc ^ » 

Dawned upon him —grew clear in his mind ; ^rf<T srsra fifths 
I Crueller— more cruel; srfws? I A prosaic person— 
an unromantic or a commonplace or dull person ; *PFT>nr C®rt^, 
<5J*fK C®Tt^> I 

Expl. ! The method had.to startle him. 

These lines are quoted from P. G. Wodehouse’s story, The 
Prize Poem. Here the author describes how Mr. Perceval 
conducted an interview to bring out the truth. 

It was found that the poems submitted by Smith, Mont¬ 
gomery and Morrison began with the same four lines. This 
puzzled Mr. Perceval, the Headmaster. He summoned the 
three boys and asked them to tell why he had summoned 
them. Generally he started a painful interview with this 
question. The advantage of this method was that it always 
startled the culprit, who, if of a nervous temperament, gave 
himself away at once. 

*m*rrt % «Tl^ C^QJT 1 P. G. Wodehouse*il? 

<W1 The Prize Poem sritii sfl&rtflW 5 i frs *rt?f7r»7tef cW 

vt? *r£n i 

c?*n c*r fV<, ^fo^rtirtfa M3 f^Rw^r c* 
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trtft? TOft? croc?!? mi Ft? is c?«rt 1 

?rtTOiM firutH ft?*? fit: TOft®rt?c? tot ^c?ft? 1 

ftft TOT? ftRW?C? <5tfTO 4C? «TO$ ??TO ?tTOR C?=T ftft 
TO?? wro 1 TOf?m cTO ?fe?? ?tTO?tc?? ??? ft: 
nt?ft»m ??? ?^??«i ??re? 1 4 ? ^ft«n 4$ ft? 

ci ?r*rat?t *$ ac? ??Ff?c? cro, to c? ?ft *stc?? ^5 to 

TO TO <nfi C*T5 1 

Expl. % Far down in.prosaic person write poetry. 

These lines quoted from the story, The Prize Poem, reflect 
the sense of reality and humour of Mr, Perceval, the Head¬ 
master of St, Austin’s College. 

The poems submitted by Smith, Montgomery and 
Morrsion began with exactly the same four lines, Mr. 
Perceval, the Headmaster, was really perplexed at this. He 
summoned them. 

On cross-examining them he found that none of them 
could write poetry. As the rules compelled everyone of the 
Sixth Form to send in a poem, Smith took the help of Reynolds 
who was in the infirmary, to write a poem for him. This 
frank confession softened the heart of the Headmaster. He 
had a deep sense of humour in him. He now realized 
that few things are as.cruel as to force a prosaic person 
to write poetry. He did not take the boy to task for the 
misguided step he had taken. He dismissed all of them. 

TJftm * The Prize Poem ?? CTO to? 

?C?CW? ft?? ft: m?ft 5 TtC?? TOTOtFIt? 'Q ?? 35 tC?? 

?f?F? cre?t tocts 1 

afroiftTO mi ftr?, ?TOt?tft « iftm c? 

?1wl *rtfc?ft? TO <£fr®r?fihr Ft? was ft? 1 

a«t?ft?? ?c? TO 1 1%ft TOr? cto *rf£t? 1 ?tt?? 

CWFl TO 1 %ft ^TOR C? TO 1 C?$$ ?|W| f?*fC$ TOT =Tl, 

'em ft?? ft? ib tot? £froy?c?f <$?iM to ?1wi ?t£tro 
TO I ftr? ?TOTC? ftc? c?H?«^? TO CTO* 4?f? ?f?Ft fro? 
to ftftry tot i to 4$ ftffTO aTO ft?r?? to 

TO 1 TO *rc«o ft? ??r?t? 1 ftft c?? toc?? c? 
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WTfafta fa*rro ?t«n wt? vvs\ 

*pT srtr* l fa«f *f«f ^*R«1 ^^?TQ ^tr^S 
!%fa (^spt^n *rtf% fa^R =n i fafa w*f? < m ^ fawr i 

Grammar and Composition : If the criminal were —Here 
the verb is plural after ‘if *, as it is in the Subjunctive Mood. 

None but you-- but { = except ) is used here as a preposition. 
* Other uses of but : Adverb : She is but ( =only ) a child. 

Rel pron ( negative ) : There is no mother but (— that not) 
loves her child. 

^rtw « <?rfiR wzf Smith, 

Montgomery srf? Morrison-C^ fwc®^ ?p^R fat nrtfaslt 1 ®!, 
'»w, c<F'R ^fstrfrs cwfaim ssrtfa ?’ 

m&sm 5T*r$ fafa *iwtM «* ffa* 

vfa mz^ i vu ww^rr f<m ^fa:<r f%*r i 

<5r*Rrfft *iwts c*rfa wr ^f«i c*i *ri fto cw i 
Ti-t an c<r, cr^r? tofri i 

c*f? *n^R sp*rt$, W*j V 

(Rt Wat cm ci>R a’csr care fat *rtf>nsit*i, 

<s5rffs& asrfw cwrftas» *t?«i $$ ca srtfa Fit w, ^ta 

^fa stwi ca*^t *raaats aRro ntare sn * m arf*ft? #1 tot ^ ca, 
n*o wra rctattwa efrorcaRt w srare ^jfaa^ 

waj fata ?’ a^fa f^R facias fa’snr *r?**rcaa *kw fafa^a 

ca*a w wsr, fafa, ca anw faRaffii i fafatir f* 
fafainr cwi cnr*t fa?r«R tor fafa, ‘w, <ft fofasa otr 
estatm ? faw, 4 aRfi> fa c^tsn?r w ? 

' ^tfa-^n-^ts—'e«c*r l wnr i 

«rn»rrn cb^i ^'nri sfl, far«r i fa 

IR1 ?’, 

‘^1, vnr \' 

*«rfs ? c^i ^<fl i fa c^lrt^r, V 

sfl, vtir i* 
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'<.<*! w i tsV ^ ^fsr 'srf^nr^, ypp® c*rfa cw 'bru^f cam i 
reTsrt? af% fflh*nr-5ff% wt? ^rtF?ri wi pn i c^rf^r 
a^s asra '«rrs—spr tar* stcoti, Wrt c^tRi nfere TOrft f 

'^fsr c*r$ *rr?, *ftPF{ r 
‘ta, ^rr?r—’ 

‘®c* <pt, ?' 

‘^rfc \s JR f^rR f^r, ^rnr i 

•^rtfsr—^rts— retNt* ^«rl fop at*f* c^, NfwH ^ 

mre Ff« fa c^r, ^ *csra wzv *s*ra w?i ^tr* ^fa ? 

‘til *rrar r 
‘fta* ?Pir* ?’ 

‘sn, ^rtN i 

'swftatNtfhr ^Ftr* ?’ 

‘=rl, srfa i* 

‘^i **m *fa*re, ^srrfN fa srmra atf? *pt* ttw ^fa ? 
‘Ntriswr w*rt*rl ^i«jrsf *3<3rcrfi; c*r*n nr® ?r?c* ow*p, 
wt? i* ca tar^ a’m «rrfaa i, c^R-ai ?*\ 

«ii> afatr?rl artatarar afaft \»tc®n w t®t»r j 
‘'srtfs^ <?m\ nit, srf* i’ * r*r ^p*rcr i 

^51 c^aw afl*pr fas ntfWf^fr^, arafa<j> fafa *nre ar®- 
tarc ^5t$ i 

^fas fa, ta, n»rti ffars car** nic4n *r*fi ^«ft^i 
*tar«r* $a* ?’ $i* ^&sr* c*rffl caa csjm ^faa *(? i 
[ *tai c^r® ‘ai* *rsr fara ] 

‘$rts! *ares?rfor w® c^pfa aitacip* <ptr* *tft ^ ?’ 
wcsj c?^ra®^r*p ta «siM ^tafa^a 3Jt? r 

a^ratsitfr ^ai *p$m i ‘wwot a^tr* anr*t a* i warm 

0 

artfa ffara all, 3rra i c^rsTero^ caatr^ «rtr* r 

warn* «ir* a’ra fc4a ‘^srtf^NQ i’ 

f¥ ^ ftr«r t c^ c^rtr^ 

c^rtac^ v£i^i <jrt^ ^fe?r ?’ 

‘srt, ^nr, ^riwi at f^sr cs, ntrti 
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*!W5 3C3 ifl I V5U T Purl** Vl* C*f^3, ^5f 

<5rt*rctFF i cws;^ 3rf*Rlc3s ^tt 3*rt3, site i’ 

4$ OTfaetf? 'stfm svz'tt §w*s f% f^r c®fsrftr ?’ 

W 3JT3, f%33 ^rtc^r secret < 33 ^ f%$ *rrfa®r 3^c® ?t3 
f¥« ^rtf^ orfri>$ *rcr ntfa <r, 'srtu S5ir*rf3it3 

^rtfir v©^i tot fare ^fs^pr r 

^f% C3t3 ^nr 3t«rfa ,v n3 esc® *rc?, 3>3 

*it*i*r ftw i 5»r •rt i f5rs ntffeftm? 

vvm ^tc3i fer ^ OTti to31*i i ^tsrs ^rrntww <R*rtR fac* 
am 3>3^r i ^n? sir *tw *f#h*3s spriraa f&lWrfa 3*31 i 
tot §fs spgra af®®r® *ra ^ c*r srafro c®ft^r^ ^f^si 
fcwtt *rt*n 3*313 3C®1 f ^TOH 3*tW 3“3tC3 STf^ I 

3t?re, 'cstwi C3C® *rt3 r ^131 f®3W3 cto i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Whom did the Headmaster summon in his office t 
Why did he summon them ? [ £i*T|3 fW3> vst3 '^f*K3 <FftW3 

CET3* nffotftoR ? C3R ffcft V\m C$C3S%5R ? ] 

Ans. The Headmaster summoned Smith, Montgomery 
and Morrison, the three students of the Sixth Form of his 
school. The poem submitted by these three boys began with 
the same four lines. The Headmaster summoned th*em to 
this mystery. 

[ mm ft*Rs C5C3 5 niterfesR $t?$ 3& 31C33 

ftw, <w ^1 %>r i $31 c3 3*froi *rlf¥r ?pnrft»i 

ac5i^f^ir st3 c*rr*r m 3?3r Altera 

fwf^r C5c<r mtm i ] 

Q. 2. 'He generally began a painful interview with this 
question’—Who was ‘he* ? What was the question referred to 

here ? What were the advantages of his method ? [♦fisft 33TC5 

*3>ir<F ^3ftc5$? mvm c?m 3531 $c?rc? <&$ 

*fs»f%3 f3ytf3«d %r ? ] 

> Ana. Mr. Perceval, the Headmaster, is referred to here 
’he’. He generally began a painful interview by inquiring 
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of the boys the purpose of summoning them to his presence. 
The advantage of this method was that it always startled the 
culprit, who, if of a nervous tempertment, gave himself up 
at once. 

[ to* ft: 

4 (, 

CTC1 I C^T CCTOT f^55t?l 

era? i nsffc* tore ^f%«n 

to c*r, to i «rUr ®*r^ wfm om 

W* CT *RTi *fC$ CTO I ] 

Q. 3. What was the Headmaster's conclusion when neither 
Smith nor Montgomery claimed the authorship of the four 

lines of the poem ? What did he do then ? [ fto Tl N4>r*rfatfif 

Ft? SOT C*W toll* ^|, ^«R fitirR 

fro 1% tote tore ? to fa ? ] 

Ans. When neither Smith nor Montgomery claimed the 
authorship of the four- lines in question, the Headmaster 
naturally concluded that Morrison was the author. He pitied 
the boy, saying that he had been very badly treated by his 
class-fellows, who had plucked the first fruit of his brain with¬ 
out doing a stroke of real work themselves. He gave Morrison 
leave to go, 

[ to ?T| (7f Ffa TO *TOT ^twl 

toF rife ^n, c^tto mVs TOtroS tote <re* 
*fto& Wto caw I 1%f% ^S«r ^#1 

vfa *rf%$£t*n5 <*m to arcre ^ to ^ 

i faft tsit^ tow i ] 

Q. 4. How did the truth come out at last ? [ c*re TOI 

pp^tr* ? ] 

Ans. Smith at last said that he had got the poem done by 
Reynolds, and both Montgomery and Morrison said that they 
had found the papers in the field near the infirmary where 
Reynolds was convalescing. Smith further said that it had 
been arranged between him and Reynolds that, ijfethe had 
got the prize he would have told the Headmaster alPSbout it. 
Be had got it done by Reynolds because he could not write 
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poetry at all, and yet the rules compelled everybody to send 
in something. 

[rera totR fare frro to re, re fro f%fare 

f^tarfsre i *rc:^ top a tot toi wtatrea 

a*tw 3«rtoi nt?, ^rtn re*rtret ^rtre i 

fjjRf 4 whs ^Rjst re, TO TO mspr sirei f^r $re%r,.*(?TO 
c*rcre re re®*rf^>t^ wi ^ ^rro i re retrial 

f®rTO 5 TO? sn, f?rere tow re, &rer«>re>! «n -f%^ fare 

nt&lr® ?re, i 5 \$ re fer 'siM 1 ref*rr?r i ] 

Q. 5. What led the Headmaster to think that Smith pursued 
a dishonest way to win the prize ? [ a«rfa f*mw inw *fa«ri 

cw re * 2 [?TO?? rerfreftre nwi tow toi:w ? ] 

Ans. Smith confessed before the Headmaster that he 
had the poem written by Reynolds for him and submitted 
it. This led the Headmaster to think that Smith took unfair 
means to win the prize. , 

[ £TO f-mw tow fw ftTO wre re, re-^froifi? re ?tf*re 
TOfw^j re&i re ciR^res ffire f^f^nrs' fttare i $$ to #«tm 
?i?«ri ^ re fare *pTO?a cTO® to^TO st \*1 a^are i J 

Q. 6. Why did not tjie Headmaster flare up when Smith 
said that he had asked Reynolds to write the poem for him ? 

[ ftw W ftTO re re TOwtlf> 

ftrere, ^5 «r fiwfa f*r^RP c?re few =n cw ? ] 

Ans. On cross-examining the three boys the Headmaster 
found that none of them could write poetry but the rules 
compelled everyone of their class to send in a poem. He now 
realised that to compel prosaic persons to write poems was 
an act of injustice. It was a cruel thing. So he did not flare 
up at the frank confession of Smith. 

[ rerei fwfifray reran to ewH f*tTO *f!?rw re 

re^t fwre TO? =n, ms retire wrtre? aremasi 

' refwt f%c^r ntitra ^rtirr wi ^5 i wro reirora 

re re?f*ras (ret top refwl faros ?t*rr renrr^t toJM reftst?, ^ift 
ft$? retw i wfro? retret*(fa ttffovs faft & fa i ] 
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Paragraph 88 

Gist : At the next Board Meeting, the Headmaster’s plea 
for altering the rules for Sixth Form Poetry Prize was accepted 
and it was decided that from thence onward no one need 
compete unless he wanted to, 

i *^014 h??^ ntc?? «fat9tftwt? 

^ntt?? ai^? ffh® swt? ft? 
9 '* c>j t«ic? c? aftretfa'si Ft? hi ^Ft? fiifttHtftrt? 

HI ?1 Wet® &*1C4 t 

Notes, etc. : Board Meeting —i. e., the meeting of the 
schooi committee ; c? Hfo'S? ^H? fp?-*ff?5tHHt? '©t? 

tFl? siftcs-r? i Was decided— was settled ; ft? Wl I Mainly 
—principally ; fiUTTO. I Owing to—on account of ; ; 

i Influence— power ; first? I Eloquent— fluent and power¬ 
ful in the use of language ; ^8 I Speech —lecture ; 

l To alter — to change in character ; Hf??©? 9 s ?! I So 
that —*rW 9*9 I From thence onward—(71$ C9PF tst? H??^ 
i No one need compete— filftt?tfwl 99TO 3*9 
91 I Unless —if not ; 91 i Felt —had the feeling ; 9{*f59 

9£? I Filled — been full ; Hf? 5 ^ i Immortal — undying ; unfa¬ 
ding ; ?T9? ; I The immortal fire — the undying fire, 

i. e. 7 poetic inspiration ; 9t9Kfif?*f1 I N. B. 

Humorously spoken. 

Grammar and Composition : Owing to— preposition 
phrase. Eloquent ( adj. ) ; eloquence { n. ) ; eloquently ( adv, ) 

Note the difference between alter and altar l alter (v.)= 
change in character ( *rf!PK©H 9*?I ) ; altar ( n. )=flat-topped 
block for offering to deity ( ). 

vswftnt '©trf? c? <rc? coth, £i<ft9FS Ft?$ erst*? 

fc&.Ht*9? *PtJ-£ffF*9ifnFt? ?s?i ?r? ft? ?»r 

?1 vs ?h? c? 'st? (7\t *rf?*rf 9 Th c?t? hi 

tot cw ?rr? fiiftRtftn hi 9*?**re ptc? i 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What steps were taken to alter the rules for the Sixth 
Form Poetry Prize ? [ *4 sTr? qsflrel d%nrfffarr? 
west fa *n*ri crotf stsfa»i ? ] 

Ans. At the next Board meeting of the College, the Head¬ 
master delivered a powerful speech in favour of altering the 
rules for the Sixth Form Poetry Prize. The members of the 
Board were influenced by that speech and it was decided that 
from thence onward no one need compete unless he wanted to. 

[ fpr ®fa- 

c^rtfWt? faRt*# cvtrfa ot i 

m sfl, sfaEsrlfasts sn i ] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Give the story of ‘The Prize Poem’ in your own 
words. [ The Prize Poem *nRfcl fkwa 'St*rf¥ C®TE«n I ] 

Ans. [ See Summary ] 

Q. 2. What was the misanthropic man’s aim behind 
providing for an annual prize for the best poem by a 
member of the Sixth Form of St. Austin’s College ? 

[ St. Austin's College-^? ftaim Tlffa? S%- 

fa ? ] 

Ans. The man in question wished to kill two birds with 
one stone : (1) he wanted to keep his memory alive after 

death, and at the same time, (2) to harass a certain section 
of mankind. 

- [ srrsre-fotfft w fk^r & *rtfa *rtarr? ^>ra- 

fk^R — 0) fafa ^jnr fkw* ^fa wwsr ^ crc?rfk*R, mt 

(*) ci>cafk*R i ] 

Q. 3. How did the misanthropic man try to give 
effect to his dual purpose ? [ c»rfafi> ftfas 

fa CKflftWl? ] 
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An*. With a view to perpetuating his memory after death, 
and at the same time harassing a certain section of mankind, 
(1) the rich misanthrope set aside by will, a sum of money for 
an annual prize for the best poem by a student of the Sixth 
Form of St. Austin's College, on a subject to be selected by the 
Headmaster. (2) He also made it a condition that every mem¬ 
ber of the Form must compete for the prize. 

[ ^9 TOT Tifewl SRt* W3T « fag 

srm-farsfl *rc*r (*) fcm 

fpr? ?t*nro *n ^ ib mm 

rfsm c*ral c«ri ww mfira* mra i ftmr- 
** to* «firR Prw i (*) ffcft *i^ tot f^R at 

^rtc^Rr ra af^rffwiT cm*r i ] 

Q. 4. fa) Who was indirectly responsible for altering 
the rules for Sixth Form Poetry Prize ? (b) State in 
brief how he was responsible for it. (c) What alteration 
in the rules was made ? 

[ W 9k mm *ff?ra6m 

wfwtrs f 99 <& ? (9) c*\ f¥sir* 43 wsj wifi fk*\ wn 

3*3 i (*r) f^*r wl ^rf^r ? ] 

Ans. (a) Reynolds of the Remove was indirectly respon¬ 
sible for altering the rules for the Sixth Form Poetry Prize. 

(b) While he had been convalescing after an attack of 
German measles Smith of the Sixth Form paid him a visit at 
the infirmary, and in course of the conversation he heard from 
Smith that the subject for that year's poem had already been 
announced. It was The College. Smith could not write poetry, 
but Reynolds could, in a way though. He proposed to write a 
poem for Smith on condition that, if it got the prize, Smith 
would tell the Headmaster all about it. He also convinced 
Smith of his ability by composing four lines then and 
there. When Smith left, he sat down to finish the poem, 
but could not do so. Every time he felt frustrated, he made 
out a fresh copy of the original four lines. Suddenly the 
door flew wide open and in came Mrs. Lee with his 
tea. The manuscripts on the table were swept out of the 
window by the wind, and lay on the grass outside. 
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Without trying to get them back, Reynolds attacked the tea* 
These manuscripts were, later on, picked up by Montgomery 
of the Sixth Form and Evans, who had been asked by 
Morrison, also a member of that Form, to hunt up some tags 
for the poem. The day before the poems had to be sub¬ 
mitted, Smith came to Reynolds for the promised poem, but 
received only the first four lines instead, for Reynolds had 
neglected to complete the fragment. Thus the three boys sent 
in their poems, each of which began with the same four lines.. 

When the examiner, Mr. Wells, drew th3 Headmaster’s 
attention to it, the latter summoned the three boys, and began 
to question them severely. Montgomery and Morrison said 
that they had come across the four lines, at different times, on. 
two pieces of paper in the field, and Smith confessed that he 
had got the poem done by Reynolds because he could not 
write poetry himself. Thus the Headmaster came to know 
that the real author of the lines was Reynolds. He also 
realized that there are few crueller things than to make a 
prosaic person write poetry. 

(c) At the next Board Meeting, the Headmaster strongly 
pleaded for altering the rules of the Sixth Form Poetry Prize. 
It was accordingly decided that from thence onward no one 
who did not like to Compete for the prize should be compelled 

do so. 

[fa) ?& ?tr?? TO^-ofrotfaTO *rf??^? tops 

TO«t Reynolds. 

(?) 3?1? TO Reynolds ??? WffllTT 

TO5rf?r TO ?&qpR? Smith m TO to c??i 

l TO CW Reynolds.WRCS TO^C? (7ft ?TO? 
afTOtfaro fatilw 'wtw’ i Smith TOsfi 

f*lTO TO^ 5(1, TO Reynolds-^? <3 ?HTO? fat ?Tt%? fan I C? 
Smiths W3J fTO Ftt®T TO Ws C? 

ctot er*rR-f*PTO? ?TO ?? oto-toto to i Ft? to? 4?*- 
<7T*fTOe m i fw tot ctot <tt c*r? i 

?t??t? ?tw TOfc fa'WS fama $ Ft? WM TO1 TO TO fat 
CWI fn iff i Mrs, Lee TO Fi 1%? TO ]fTOR I TOWtfrt 
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fafa $1 ?*C? £TC?*T ?MPI? C?re Reynolds-^)? Wl 

?sfwt? Hsrwrari «rr=rtwi fra ?ttc? ot i reran htSt 

•*rc^ I Reynolds ^TtH rearer! ^t?>C? ’$TtH?t? ^rerf? ?'?h hi i 
? i>HtFSS» ip re*n nsf^st? tfWfHI ?& Hire? ?Tsi Montgomery ^?t 
^Tt? »a?re[tHl iP C®*fr?$ Morrison-^? ^F? Evans <ffw? C*TH I 
Htfrai? srlre? fre Smith Reynolds-^? ?>tre 3>fwliM 
f^r® I Reynolds ip Ft? ?3S% ^51fare fa?, ^1?«l CH ?Tt? 

re? ra fa t srt?i faH®FH re ^fa^trai *rr4tc®n sn? a?? 

Ft? ?<J C?F<P m I ?fTOl fffaretfa^t?'nffa^ 4i>1 «I?J 

?>?reR v«?‘v ?rt*rr?i>i wR-Pfft?? retra '®rtHwr i a?t? fa*R* 
ip faWHr^ W* ^1? 4re m ?^?re T9?P HF?t*R I Montgomery 'Q 
Morrison ?W ^i?1 Wfalre? ?*Tre Ft? FTO? ?rf?\5l f»? fa? 
W? 'flw cnrsn? I Smith fP^t? ?s?9| re fttW ?*1wi fa?re 

Wire Hi rai CH Reynolds-^? ^t? 4$ Ft? ?3J fafac? faretF I 

£J«rtH fa?*?* 4 STOW re Ft? ?□! ?FH1 ^zm Reynolds ; 

fafa ^vs? C? TO? CHtTO? m fa?TO ?t«TT ?*?{? 

■ran f^? ?w ^rtrw i 

re) c?If§? ???^ ?ot? ?i Hire? ?sfrci etfaretfwr? fra 
raii>!?r? *r$ a*rf? f*pw c®rt?freri fra? i ?r®r ^ fwtN 
WFl C? W CHT?s ?f? $B5l Hi ^ire ^t? ?*fwl ?1«H 
^?i ra hi i ] 

Q. 5. Describe (a) how Reynolds tried to complete 
the fragment he had composed, and (b) how two edi¬ 
tions of * An Ode to the College’ went out of his hand. 

{ ?«fal <F? % fa) Reynolds ITT? ^HHt^ ?sf?$lfi> fa otre HHi« 

^?i? CF^I ?5?f%®T, 4?°s (?) fa 5tC? ‘An Ode to the College’-4? 

*R*?q ^t? ?lr$? ?to FW Piraftar ? ] 

Ans. (a) When Smith left, Reynolds drew up a chair 
and table to the open window, and sat down to complete the 
fragment he had composed off-hand. The first thing he did 
was to write down the four lines that had already been spun 
•out of his head. Then he began chewing a pen, as though he 
were deep in thought. After a few minutes, he wrote another 
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four lines, but as they were not to his liking, he immediately 
crossed them out, and got a fresh piece of paper. Now he 
copied out the first four lines again, and once again he fell to- 
chewing his pen. When he had eaten the pen to a stump, he 
jotted down the two words ‘boys’ and ‘joys’ at the end of 
separate lines, so that when he would fill in the blanks he 
would not have to rack his brains for rhymes. This, however, 
led him to get a third piece of paper, on which he copied 
out the first four lines in his best handwriting, with the title' 
‘An Ode to the College’ in printed letters at the top. This- 
became a sort of edition de luxe of his poem. He then began 
to admire the neat effect of this, like a connoisseur of beauty. 

(b) As he was doing this, forgetful of everything else in 
the world, suddenly the door flew wide open, and in came 
Mis. Lee, an elderly lady of energetic habits, whose duty it 
was to wait on and feed the sick and wounded in the infirmary, 
with his tea and titbits. As soon as the door of the sick-room 
was flung open, in rushed the pent-up wind and established 
what is popularly called ‘a thorough draught*. The air was 
thick with flying papers, and when it was calm again two 
‘editions’ of the Ode, swept clean out of the window by the 
wind, were lying on the grass outside. 

Reynolds made no attempt to retrieve his vanished work, 
but preferred to do justice to his tea. As for him, those three 
sheets of paper were a closed book. 

! (?*) Smith f?Tt? Reynolds Cb?l?-d>f?<?[ (to f?®l 

c?t*n TOtTO *rrr*r c? Ft? m <71 ftofro $1 

US CTO CTO I WCW $ Ft? fTO (71 *f€t? fosM 

sea ?**[? fst?ir® *rfTO » fopro to c? ft? ^ 

Sfl S'STO CTOTO1 C^ti> fro I TOt? TOW fro C 3 ? 

mv Ft? F35 TOt? f»iTO *p?t?r-?s®ro totre i fop 

-TO (71 wr?? CTO ‘boys’ W 'joys’ fawfTO, 

C*f? W»I TOf? fro ^?1 S? 1 m?l? C? TOW' 

$1? «*f? frotTOl fro ‘An Ode to the College’— WtTO 
«TTO? TOl TO I (71 WJ (TlfTO ?tffTO tort to? *ff?TO? 

1 

(?) Reynolds f?f?4to cwt? <F3, Wisilr, 
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sst? tot wsrffri *(rf c??, tof top wt?tFT? 

?f$9Tl Mrs. Lee TO £fR*1 ^TOR *5t? Fl-WWftt? fTO I 
^tw ftsr '5ftfw? c'wirrffl toi 'e «rte?TOi i ??wi 
TOF TOP *R vpRl ?tTO TO Reynolds-*)? C^T«Ti ?*f?si? 
V?R1 wRffil fro ?t$R *)E?^?tR fTOC*R*T I Reynolds 

•i &St? *F?t? RlSRTCR C ^1 =n ?R F|-*TtR SR f?*J, 

^i? 6 ! c? «rR^ £ TO foi tst? to «rfaR *i?t ^rtTO fat? fro 
■n'TO i 

Q. 6. (a) How did Morrison come by the poem 
^composed by Reynolds ? (b) Did he make any change 

in it ? [ (?*) Morrison fa <5tR Reynolds-*)? Wl ?fa®tt»r 

<<TRfa? ? (?) CN fa ^t? RR *rf??6? TOfa? ? ] 

Ans. (a) Morrison did not come by Reynold's poem 
himself, as Montgomery had done. He got it from his fag, 
Evans, whom he had asked to hunt up some tags he could use 
for his own composition. Evans had come upon it on a piece 
of paper in the field between the pavilion and the infirmary. 

(b) Morrison, so much taken up with enjoying his siesta 
while he should have been preparing for the examination seems 
to have beeg too lazy to make any additions or alterations in 
•the fragment on hand. 

[ fa) Montgomery-? TO51 Morrison Pic^r Reynolds-*)? 
<9T4|1 ?>fwl ffat? *fta fsu R .'efcl CTOfe ^t?l ^F? Evans-*)? 
<Mre i Evans-R r Rbtf'$ ?p?rc^5 frori? 

?Rfa®T I Evans ?sfTOl&1 CTOf^T ?W?I? W $f^? TOTmfa 

■Nil:S? to i 

(?) nffal? Wl faf? STl ?R Morrison .^fro ??? ?sfi> tfwgei i 
^S?t? R ?Tt? ?*fa5tfi>R fait Rt«T TOft, RRTO»rt«R« 

-TOfa I ] 

Q. 7. Why did Smith send in only a fragment for the 
IPoetry Prize instead of a complete poem ? 

[ C?R ?sfwt? nfrotf Smith R? 

my ^fayf? *Rfi> wi *rtfc? f*m ? ] 

Ans. Smith could not write poetry. Reynolds who had 
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offered to write a poem for him, had actually sat down to 
complete the fragment he had composed. But this he f<fund 
very difficult to do. Every time he was baffled, he made a 
fresh copy of the original four lines on a fresh piece of paper. 
When Mrs. Lee threw the door of the sick room open and 
entered with his tea, the copies were swept out of the window 
by the wind. He made no attempt to retrieve them, but 
fervidly attacked the tea. He argued within himself that he 
remembered the lines he had written, and could easily write 
them out again. Thus, so far as he was concerned, the sheets 
of paper blown away by the wind were a closed book. 

When on the following Sunday, Smith came to inquire 
about the poem, he as good as said that, having got hold of a 
grand book, he had forgotten all about it. He even sought to 
console Smith by saying that the latter was not keen on getting 
the prize. But as it was obligatory on the part of Smith that 
he should send in a poem he asked him to send the fragment 
only. To meet Smith’s objection, he argued that as there was 
nothing in the rules about length, the Headmaster would have 
to pass it. Since the last day for its submission was the day 
following, poor Smith had no choice but to accept with thanks 
the four lines Reynolds so obligingly handed over to him. 
That was the reason why Smith was forced to send in only a 
fragment instead of a complete poem for the Poetry Prize. 

[ Smith faTO *rf m TO Reynolds TO <^i>1 ^fwi 
fTO fro COTfssfl Reynolds 

fro c*rw®r ^ i wtw wi? cw ^ to w^w 

*FTW fTO 3 $ FtWCfc S3 I 4% sprite Mrs. Lee TO 
W3J fi fro TO OTR CWW1 WTO TOItW 

TO TO c*f9f i •S3'®cwi wt? to fs*r to (?i v5t? crot'acwi TOsr 
wi tot Ftm fro w*r* tww i cw to cw TOts cw'arwi 

fro fro ntTO i tos wfwwtra Smith www wTO w*fwii>! 
fTO TO CW 33* CWfTO CW CW 3WW CTO '©frl 

fTO TTTO I TOt?1 Smith c$1 «Ticw wi to! wffiw I 

Smith-c^ CW C^tW W*fwl Wtfw TO CWt^WT 
Reynolds CWt *r$iF5 TO ffali CW ^ 

cw ^ to cw faTO c^fw fro *p?n cwt i wtwi to 
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OTtn Smiths <?$ Ft? sranr spr ts f^5 ?*r, TO* 

•raffafc 'eiM *rf£fro w* i 4$TO? Smith-c^ affemfaTO vrt 

*rr&tro i ] 

Q. 8. What wtrt the causes of Mr. Perceval’* 

* perturbation on receiving Mr. Wells’s letter ? [ Mr. 

Wells-4? ftfe CTO Mr. Perceval fa 1% TOW ftw CTO 

?s?^PT ? ] 

Ans. Mr, Perceval was an elderly clergyman and Head¬ 
master of a big residential sdhool. He was a purist in speech 
and as we can safely aver, a stern disciplinarian, and a lover of 
decorum, who would not tolerate any slovenliness in speech or 
conduct. He had submitted, for examination, the poems for 
the Sixth Form Poetry Prize to Mr. Wells, a great college 
friend of his. Having looked them over, Mr. Wells had 
written him a very flippant letter from his sick-bed. The 
flippancy was perhaps partly due to his illness, for sick people 
generally love to brood over memories of the past. *But most 
certainly was it due to his novel experience while going 
over the poems of those whom he described in his letter as come¬ 
dians. Like a school-boy, he addressed his friend as 'Dear 
Jimmy 1 ’. This the revered gentleman could not like. 'Really, 
really’, he commented, ‘he should remember that we are not 
so young as we were’. Mr. Wells also made free use of slang 
in his letter out of mere freak. This the dignified Mr, Perceval 
could not be expected to put up with. As though all this were 
not enough, Mr. Wells threw out the horrible suggestion in 
his letter that the three comedians, in sending in poems, each 
of which began with the same four lines, hr,d been pulling their 
Headmaster's dignified leg, and he made no secret of the fact 
that he could not help admiring their impudence. All these 
absurdities perplexed and perturbed Mr. Perceval on receipt 
of his friend’s letter. 

[ Mr. Perceval ??Wft *f&rt'5r?s, 4 ?°n 4 ?s TOtf*RF 

Pr i foPr wg, TOt^n 's 

1%wr ?*cif?, *Rt? ?i <5 jif?w cTO?»n 

c=r!“?tf? ^ i ?& srtFT? afrotfaTO w*r 

*f#faFl TO cwi* TO feft 4?L 
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once wind rushed into the room violently and swept otlt of*the 
room the papers on which the poem was written. (Two copies 
of the poem composed by Reynolds had settled on ihe^ass 
outside when calm was restored. 


*Tl*m 8 «$$“ P. G. Wodehouse-^ The Prize 

Poem *rrr*r m cw i 

srtt^r tosnr ®rt c«mi? ^rfsr^ 

fars wi i m fl®r i ^rrtr <m c*rei 

c$z$ wrw to fsfsiro *mr 

tom *fr towi *p>r pm fi tor i 3 s tom cwptfsfl 

3iot i tom ^ cfW *rta sytniM *rcr c«rt^ ^mw*r*n 
&tor to cm i *mrm cwr cym c*r*r( cm <rr vj^pra cwi 
<rf®l Trlr?nr *rtmir §*rer tor nr® ^rtr^ i 
Expl. : So, as far as.a closed book. 

This is quoted from The Prize Poem, a story by P. G. 
Wodehouse. 


The copies of the poem composed by Reynolds were swepi: 
out of the room by a sudden gust of wind, when Mrs. Lee 
entered the room with tea for him. Reynolds busied himself 
with taking tea at once. The copies of the poem he composed 
were lost. But he did not bother about these because he was 
sure that he could write the lines again from his memory. And 
in this sense the sheets of paper were a closed book to him. 

*T7t«m I P. G. Wodehouse-41 The Prize Poem tor «n 

c«rre »rt (flOT srarc i 

tore *i*r fi fto *ir* ,^r®m 
c<wyb ~ y * i< cw ^tour $to- to c*m i 

cjM*[®7r fi *rm mzv cm i 

jftnwRi stto c«rr»r© ^1 to" vr? m *1, *m*i ®ti 

mm ft* csr c«rr^ c* <mfci tor ftre i fa* 

^ir$ toritsR ra-«rtw i > , 

Grammar and Composition : de luxe—[ French J used 
as an adjective qualifying 'edition'. ( 

Of advanced years and (of) energetic habits— adjective 
phrases, qualifying ’a lady*. 


32 
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Flung wide —here wide is an adverb, modifying 'flung\ 

At length —adverb phrase. 

?H?fw « tZ9[ n? Reynolds **«r#t?$Tr? <*?wrW 

(frfwi) ?s*rf? ^sm ?1 ^sl? 3?f?-£rfwr? wf*n[v 

'fawafatatn $nr «ftw *rtc?, «r4tt c«rf*n trft»rt? *rrm< 7 fciftN 
fm wi cs?T? wt? d>f^T i wf? srtr^ c? w ssa 

c? mi tot c^fo? (7f faw <tfc*i w ffeNtr® ®rw i 

TOt* *TC? ^Tf?8 St?R> <71, f%? THP’&I c^d> fm 

sire fear <*** m ^ i ^1? $?r? 2 m ?aj st?fi? on eraser 
cn i ^5l?*rs t^ro fkntr® fknrro o&to ?*re <tt cstfc 

Iron TOT or^, WT <7T ^ NftNTW *Ttf?? CTOfora Tt?C®| ‘boys’ 
‘joys’ ?nrl ^ I »fl? *FTO PW $’*T <51 VfNW i 

?>t? §*rc? <7* ^st? Jpra ^sion sire? rent? ^st? ^ft'st? ** 

wo? ^ crt^r *K?ni bsf? ?*?re, *n? 'st? nt?l? fcnc? ^tnt? 

TO 1 fm f?Ol nfref? 5Tt35f— An Ode to the College 1 <71 ?t? 

?’or 'stfw 5 rr cwrfct? ?t*r, w m? sir* wt? 
*m c*mr ^re, wm? si «rtnr? fa? m w fan? i 

fa?? aft fa*R Nit? *f?W<1 Wfo? ?farl l $t? §*T? ft? 
wlrfcn? ?rt? srfrere? *rl*rl?ic?? f?fanr?n *?t? st? i 
feft wmn ortnntm «rtwi fa? $rem ^renttm 
^wnft nfre ns?ts? m ‘wff5 nffftarre' wrt ^ m m? i 
?mtr? &?re «Tt?n ntf% ?tf% wrre? §toti, <5rt? c*r? ?«r 
9? cm ?rf?9tOTI NT? *t? **n, ‘An Ode to the College'-**? 
^•s'n?*! %? n^r ?ttr? f nto? ^n? i 

Reynolds ^t? ^INf^S ?S?t? ^9t? *rf«TC Wt? CS^I ?t 
*’t? si ?rt? N t?tc? a ^n? *nor i ^t?r?pr ?^?r, ft? 

#f ?rnfm it? ??^s? i ^1’ itvl fm? c? c?Wor c?, cn 
nini ^5t?»rrt mNTH?, (7i , «rf?t?^if^r? 
itt, 'st? f^s cm, c?t f^R^rtm ?»t?w ?c? ?^®r ot irrtfc ar? i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What did Reynolds do when he was left alone T 

[ Ft? sor cm arctr^n ?PW ? ] 
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Ant* When he was left alone, Reynolds engaged himself 
seriously in writing a poem. 

[ *rar orpt^ti e&eT? r ee 

to i ] 

Q. 2. How did Reynolds set himself seriously to the com¬ 
posing of an ode ? [ ton ^fwl *WtE 

tow fafs TOfto ? ] 

Ant. Reynolds drew up a chair and table to the open 
window, wrote down the four lines he had already composed, 
and started chewing his pen in token of hard thinking, 

[ c*rf*ri srtE*rtE EtEtre otIe cfrto to to uie 

re fie ^5 tefsr ^’ce cvwto tot era ; eieee cee 
■n^E^re toi we «ftEr®i tot este we tortre Etw 13 

Q. 3. How did Reynolds produce a sort of edition de luxe 
of his work ? [ CEH*fj>f fa ^ HR EFtE ESEfE C*TF5E 7 T\EiE*l W? 

E*EE ?] 

Ant. After jotting down the words ‘boys' and ‘joys’ at 
the end of separate lines, he took a fresh piece of paper and 
copied out the first four lines in his best handwriting with 
the title ‘An Ode to the College' in printed letters at the 
top. This became a sort of edition de luxe of his work. 

[ ^ ES5E C*ire ‘boys’ « ‘joys’ *P*f ECfrl tof CWtE *TE (71 
<wtEi to stE wot *pEE EtroE cwte «ee fte® 
=TEm WT ETtE *tE£WE EtEtE Et*TtE EECV faw E^totfE 

tortEtE, ‘An Ode to the College’ I frsfE E®T ^StE EFEtE 

CEfSE E # vEE*l I ] 

4. Who was. Mrs. Lee ? When and why did she enter the 
sick room of Reynolds ? [ tore aft C? tofE ? WE HE?. CER fafa 
CEE®pbCTE TOT atEE E-ECEE ? ] 

Ans. Mrs, Lee, an elderly lady, was in change of supplying 
the wants of the sick and wounded in the infirmary. She 
entered the room when Reynolds was busy composing the 
poem. She came to give him tea. 

[ E^EEl Eft»Tt tore ®ft Et®ICWE \9 
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ntsfnrim ’fatowi ^?r? ^rfro tot 

faro 4Rg, wh faft srre tn am? w'to am OTtoR i ] 

Q. 5. Hou; was his work lost while he was still at it ? 

* I c*mr? wv m? ^rflrcsr m ft ?] 

An». Having produced a sort of edition de luxe of his un¬ 
finished work, he was admiring the net effect of it, when Mrs, 
Lee suddenly flung the door of the sick-room wide open, and 
entered with his tea. The window on the opposite side remain¬ 
ing open, the pent-up wind outside the door rushed violently 
inward, with the result that what is commonly called ‘a 
thorough draught' was at once established. This swept away 
the manuscripts on the table out of the window, and they 
settled on the grass outside. Since Reynolds preferred to do 
justice to his tea instead of trying to get back the manuscripts, 
his work was irretrievably lost. 

[ toi? c *rfssr ?TO cn to, uisr 

ftm ^ csrt’ft? to? fwi tosh *t*i fro form v'u 
w 51 fro to i fro? to c«rf®n i 

cto c*r*l afi ?TO toi 
^ 5^ft wta ?lw to ‘wwi ^ $t?$ to <£fro? 

to? c?fro fro *rtPF 3 
$*r? to *to i cn »k fftu? «rpmr cot Ftm 

TOOTS *R CTOF1 C?ft fTO5?n TOT vt? toi 

?totOT i ] 

Q. 6. Why did not Reynolds try to retrieve his vanished work ? 

[ aR®to stftnr ?h8?ri ^twarni C5$l 

05H ? ] 

An*, 'Reynolds loved poetry, but he loved tea more. He 
also liked it hot. So he, still an invalid, thought it unwise to 
run after his vanished work, leaving his tea to get cold. 
Moreover, he took comfort in the thought that he remembered 
aH that he had written, and could write it out again. So he 
did not'try to get his vanished work back. 

tftft®1 SimtTOF Reynolds, ft* 51 C*f 

,c?f?n ityi im 5t-l fhn wit tore i vs\$ at; 

51 fftrs *\ c? to toi? fts irf'estwi 
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ffaf* vcn *1'*tn farorw'-c? <4 ffsr? ; ?$y?i farn c?, 

cn t) farnrs ^st? ^ wf?,?r? ®rl?t? far? nm* i 
vt? srgro ^=n fafar? 'srtwt? c?i>\5il ?s?t?' *-»e fan %I7 *i i ] 

Paragraphs 23-25 

Gist : Late itt the afternoon, Montgomery of the Sixth 
Form was passing by the infirmary. Suddenly a gust of wind 
blew a piece of paper at him. He picked it up and saV the 
title of the poem at the top. There were four lines on the 
paper. He had already spent a wretched afternoon racking his 
brain for writing out a few rhymed lines for the competition, 
but without success. The discovery was godsend to him. 
He thought that all that he now needed were two more 
lines. The words ‘imposing pile’ set his imagination on 
fire, and in less than three houra he was able to add the 
necessary couplet, although he felt that his grammar was 
rather shaky. However, he did not attach much importance 
to his grammar and went leisurely off to a neighbour’s study 
to borrow a book. 

ntirfa 8 fatten? creftre STfOTT Montgomery WfTttTO 

*rt»f fare mrs?, mn ^ *mzn ^ 

$e*r?l i ^rsrsrfti far? cn c«r?n ^t? &n?far^ c?<ri 

*C?n ‘An Ode to the College’, *Tt? ^5 St? ^5 ^fwl ; cn 

sifarstfast? toj ?sfasi cn?T? *^r*s?>t? arrm ntfar? 

^tfcr?re, *pn ?? fa faf $ i ^fwrfri cnr? c? con 
cnn i tot <5rt? rtn$ fafar ^t? ^tw m ?r? i 

^riM wPn ?s«pmr c?? Wfrnnt? *far? fa? i 

fa? *w>t?« w?? ?r*r cn $ f fi? $3 far? cto-#6 

?rfa?«i ^rro fa ?i c? fa?r? m? ?r? nw ?r?fa m i ?i 
crfa nmrrs? cw , nt?n m far? cn cstngm w ntm? c?m? 
?sir? «$^?t*ri ?$ far? ^tn?t? w^r i 

Notes, etc. s Later on —on some later occasion ; <5rf?S nr? 
( nr? ) I Happened to be passing— chanced to be 

passing ; fcW* ?ffam I Fate—.goddess of destiny ; fa?fa C*f^l; 
trtifPPrft'l Aide4~helped ; WTOTf^ $r? i Gust—(sudden) 
f |dolent fash (of wind); w« £T6?1? ?tnfr i Blew—drove by 
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blowing j Wits f*nT4 ^*f ? Great Scott —N. B, A jocular 
exclamation ; «*)!& WT41414 fcspPTffip i Observed—said by 

way of comment; 4B4J 4 s 'C4 I Was no expert in Poetry — 

i. e., was quite prosaic ; W*T4 ( l 

Wretched—unhappy ; miserable; WfRm ; i To 

hammer out—to devise (to produce with difficulty ) ; C$T4-fltB 
4t4 (4*4> <Pr4 ^5f4 4*4^5) i Would pass muster—would be 

accepted as adequate ; 4T9f *f«fj ?C4 l [ Muster — 

assembling of men for inspection ; WWJ C*Tt4?nT4 

44*fare 4*41 ! ] Without the least success—TTt^T 4Tf«£4C* 
[ Least —smallest; ] i Capable —having the necessary 

fitness ; C4T4H5T4"TO I Of being entered —of being recorded or 
admitted ; 4414 I Fragment— (part broken off) ; 

unfinished portion of some writing ; ( 4R^5t“"T ) 46414 

^sratO Bft*i I Took his fancy—caught his imagination ; reft 
45$*fft4> 4rtf44> ^r4 C*K!f i Immensely— vastly ; f4*pretC4 i 
Afflatus —divine (poetic) inspiration ; 44ft'5t4 , 03441 I 

N. B. Humorously spoken, as will be evident from what 
follows ; for no one seized with divine or genuine poetic 
inspiration needs about three hours to compose a couplet, 

4FT41B1 4^04 Wl SOTS ; TORT 4*4t4§ Bl ; 44t5t4 41 44t4 

ofam cOTTii 4*1041 *3 4<fci fw »rtr4 411 

Couplet—pair of verses ( belonging together ) f44*, 

4"4f4*re $$ 4$ 4*fW! I 

. How truly sweet— 4t4rf44* 4*^5i For such as me— 4rt4l4 
3fC®1 44W4 i To gaze on thee— <ret4l4 f*04* ffc C5Z1 
4141 I 

Dashed — composed ; written ; 4fira ; f%f*re I N. B. There 
is an implication of quickness in the word. With satisfaction — 
contentedly ; i Whether “me* shouldn't be “I w — 

“me” *T4pi5 u r 404 ft* 41 I N. B. A question of grammar. It 
should be noted that all prepositions take the accusative case 
in modem English. Hence for here takes the accusative such. 
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and if I is substituted for me, no verb, can be found of which 
1 may be regarded as the subject. Hence me is here correct. 

To lump —to class together ; to treat as all alike ; C*J^V 

; *T*TTO I Anyhow—in any way ; in any case; 

Act—decree (rule) ; TOR (ftw) I Within the 

meaning of the act —as far as the rule or law can be stretched ; 

TOT I Strolled off —went off in a leisurely fashion ; 

CTOT C^R l A neighbour's study —the room 

which a boy dwelling near him used for doing his lessons ; 

CTOI? *TTO TO i To borrow —to get for temporary 

use (of) ; TO (CTO srtTO ) I 

Grammar and Composition : Fate—The word begins 
with a capital letter because it is personified here. 

Poem competition—here poem is an epithet of competition. 

To borrow —Gerundial Infinitive used as an adverb to 
qualify the verb ‘strolled off* It expresses purpose. 

^TO t TO TO fTOTOTO TOTO Montgomery *li> RH>r# 

vTOtcro *rt*r fro cTifw, w toto 

Vc? to fro fefro fro 4 c*r ^wtf^ i ‘An 

Ode to the College' *TOfihr CFf«f ‘<5tf*fPT I' TOI 

4CRR1TO ®TtfTO $4*1 (71 I ftR-TO TO51 TOS (TITO TO t%»l 
r1 I afTOtfrTO tot ti cTOf c^rtm fog 

fcTO *rto ^tfro <7i (tttoi froTO^n ¥tTO *rtl4 
CTO CTO TOTO TO ; fal ppprlaj TO TfTO ft l 

^stwTOt? (TTTl ff*I Fi^rf? E3l I TO TO TO TO OTtd? $'fi> m 

TO fTO TO<t& to to* <t riti 

. «rt$CTO TO $TO firprffo TO I TO erri* 

4FTO 0 *r4f ^*r' tflc^rfrfl TO sr to RTO ftra i 

brit ca*TO tar* to irir, f^R cror *r ws* wrt ct 
TO cw*i to 0 : 

ftd TO1 C& *rTOT* 

(TRfar Tfro cto cRfro cror* f 
•ntfftPwKi to cwtwi tot •jnr tocw tocw *rfir?ftnr 
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*rr* TO *if c?« *to *rf?5§>?j j to 

' 0 *, ‘TOT (me), wfc • 1 srlft’ (I) TO fa m 1 w ^TO *m 

c?*TO to lefrir* 1 *1-$ TO, ^srttw? w\ ^ TO ?t<ry <afcthfa TO^f! 

.TO& ?tro to.i’ TO*t? *reTO cTOTOTO *TO 

, <?j fat* stfa? TO to *(!?*? cto? *ito TO i 

Short Questions and' Answers 

Q. 1. Who favoured Montgomery with a copy of l An Ode to 
the College ’ ? How was the favour done him ? 

[ ‘An Ode to the College’-^? ^f*r 
C* TOWJ TOrff* ? faTO? <4>t TOt?! ?RT1 ** ? ] 

Ans. It was fate that favoured Montgomery with a copy 
of the poem. As he happened to be passing by the infirmary that 
afternoon Fate, helped by a sudden gust of wind blew a piece of 
paper at him. As his eyes fell on the title of the poem, he, 
with an exclamation of surprise and joy, picked it up from 
the ground. 

[ vstraqnft TO OTtro»n srTOfatfTO ^sfwtRhr TO 

\ ctffa fa^TO <7f to fra *rttof, w 

<rcp TOTO TOtc?T TOireft to fTO <a?>toi fefTO 
c*PtfR i ^sf«tt5n<r facTOirsra §*r? to cTO ysm& & faxrir« 
TOrra &6ft? ?tw to wrfsn ?tt cw ffTO fa®r 1 ] 

Q 2. did Montgomery think when he saw that the 

poem he had come across was a fragment of only four lines 1 

f ?TOmtfa *r*R or*w a ffanr TO?1 ?n*raF? TOsrrfi? ^rrai to 
TOTOi cwt wi <r\ fa <»TO ? ] 

Ans. When Montgomery saw that it was only an un¬ 
finished poem of four lines, he thought that only two more 
lines would be enough to complete it. 

t *[SR cwr cn (Trit to Ft? sra? ^ toTOi TO*yj> 

wt TO to ^ TO ^ci>l $3 c*r? c?f to *rtnr 1 ] 

Q. 3. WJuzt did Montgomery do with the fragment of poetry 
he found ? [ C? Sj^TOtf? CTO C*#1 to C? fa ? ] 

Ans. Montgomery tried for about three hours to complete 
the^poem, and^at last added two more lines with the fragment. 
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[ W9J ^ TO C6^1 

c*r top ^ *r«% cTftt i J.. 

Paragraphs 26-35 

Gist: Twfl nights after this, Morrison, also of the Sixth, 
was taking a nap at. midday, while he was supposed to have 
been preparing for his examination. A tap at the door 
of his study roused him. Thinking that the Housef-ma'ster 
had come to supervise, he hastily got hold pf a dictionary 
and pretended to be absorbed in study. But it was his Junior, 
Evans who entered with a piece of paper in his hand and 
on his face. Morrison had asked him to hunt up some stock 
words and phrases for the poem, and during his hunt he had 
chanced upon the poem in the field between the pavilion 
and the infirmary. Morrison, pleased with the find, gave 
Evans the latter's choice of a few apples out of a box of his. 
As Evans retired with the apples, Morrison again continued 
his nap at the point where he had left off. 

irfOTl— nfhFfir wi frsfa wt? i 

cfcro ^ i 

$1% j si> tot sitora 

fto, c*r arete vs «rw? <st«i erfasj i 

4PT \5l* % WtV'ft <&9\ ^\VS iliPlW ^tw, qz* 

^p[ I Morrison TOf WTO 

cnr® srtere *r®ito i <.*ciw*w$ ^ <srte wtetrra 

srfartettef stfri? silt (M i 

^WS C*CT Morrison. Evans-C^ <7T tof3 

C*OT ^S?W*rl ^rrrn^T CTO? PRt? to I Evans 

to ST®r CW *T3, Morrison OTte CW $13 f^ngwf 

’cw cw c*p? ^3 $rrirr*Rra 5fir ?nr n^r i 

Notes, etc. I Was enjoying— was having the pleasure (of); 

*F3to 1 Usual— customary ; habitual ; fitoflto ; 

, _ ~ * 

«T®T« i ^Urlng-prep— during preparation ; «pgf%?wto i 
ft. B. ' preparation, which here means ‘time devoted to pre- 
$arihg school lessons' <W bate Wte sfaif), is ab^ce- 
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viatcd prep in schoolboy slang. Siesta —midday rest ; 

faattN i Siesta—Midday nap or rest in hot countries. 
-rC. O, D. Tap—light ( blow or its ) sound ; dfrfal i Roused 
—awakened ; Wtfer f^I I Hastily— hurriedly ; Vtffalfa I 

Seizing— getting hold ( of) ; l Lexicon —dictio¬ 
nary ; i N. B. The word is especially used of Greek, 

Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic dictionary. Here the word is 
used with mock solemnity. Assumed —took upon himself; 
enn i Attitude—posture of body ; I Seeker after 

knowledge—Wfctt \ House-master —keeper of 

school boarding house ; C?rtffe*-<43 l Fag —junior 

in school doing service for a senior ; SPURTS (X 
SFttsRT c*nr i N. B. A peculiar English 

system, something we are not familiar with. Fag—v. (at 
schools, of seniors) use the service of (juniors ) ; ( of juniors) 
do service of seniors. Fag—n. (at schools ) junior who has 
to fag—C. O. D. I saw— N. B. This is an exclamation used 
to draw attention, open conversation, or express surprise ; 
srrsrtrat'fT wi, w wi, nv favs swr 

«RT*t 4$ i To hunt up—to find by search ; OT 

I Tag—trite quotation ; stock phrase ; ^ §ffa 

*1 (*n c®rtr^ ^ ^ fro c*re to cto ); $$ wvm fcfa 

(c*HR—»rf«r frfaf; *«rh Et vus erWE’) i Will this 
do ?—Will this serve the purpose ? QU5 fa ? 

Judicial —( here) critical; NTEl ; WTO11 

Air—bearing ; I With a judicial air —looking like an 
impartial critic or judge ; fTOtW *1 <sfaro \ 

Ripping—( slang ) splendid ; first-rate ; SWFfa ; *TN*n 

*wnRT i As far as it goes —to the extent to which its quality 

tends ; for what it is worth ; *TtTff I N. B. It is 

interesting to note that, although Morrison calls it ripping 
( splendid ), he does not give it unstinted praise. He plays 
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the part of an impartial judge. Isn’t all this very funny—this 

inherent contrydiction ? Couldn’t be better —CKS BtWt 

«Tt* ntnr *n I N. B. This remark of his heightens the 
fun still further. Better take a few —You had better take a 

few (apples i—' 5 ft cutfrtror* ( «rt wr) tote <st£»rl t 

N. B. A polite way of saying that he wants Evans to take a 
number (though not large ) of apples instead of taking only 
one. Morrison was so pleased with the poem that he wished 
jo reward him liberally. Suspicion —partial belief that some¬ 
thing is wrong ; 1 Made up —composed ; 3T5?rt J 

Venturing— summoning up courage to do ; fof 

*Rr! 1 Before venturing on a reply —before having the courage 

to reply ; OTt? OT1 *TtOT 1 N. B. Why 

didn’t Evans give a reply at once ? Because he apprehended 
that it would not be politic to give out the secret before 
getting hold of the apples. He didn’t like to give Morrison a 
chance to change his mind. Blushed--became red in the face ; 

3TST 1 N* B. Why ? Because Morrison would 

have thought highly of him if he had made up the poem 
himself. But in the interest of truth he could not lay claim 
to its authorship. The junior school —the lower grades which 
constitute an appendage to a high school or college. In our 
country also the primary and junior high sections now a-days, 
form such limbs of a full-fledged high school. 1 didn't exactly — 

for ^51 ^fir ft 1 N. B. The note of slight hesitation in what 
Evans says implies that he would have been glad if he could 
have truthfully said that he was the author of the lines. 

Dunno —( childish and vulgar for ) don’t know=I do not 
know ; Wlf^r C*T I Pavilion —( large peaked ) tent ; ornamental 
building ( for spectators or players of outdoor games ) ; ^5 
cOTT&twre *rar i 

It doesn't matter much—'SiUS tfSR ajff irftT ^fl 1 Where¬ 
upon—after which,; 4* *TCT 1 Retired—left ; W The 
richer By many apples— *Tt'® ( srtrra 

COT •It'MM ) 1 Resumed —began again ; continued after 
interruption ; C*Ft W ^pn ; *t«n COT Wfttl EtfOT COT 
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TO® I From where he had left off— WlGT.^: Q&f toff® 

C®TO C*ft® i N. B* A fine humprus imagery, as though sleep 

were a thing that could be gut off and put on at will. 

Grammar and Composition : Hastily ( adv , ); haste' 
( adj. ); ha&te ( n. and v. ) ; hasten ( v. ) ; hastiness ( n. j 

As a member of.of blushing—adv. clause modifying ‘as 

much.'. 

Whereupon— adverb, used to introduce a sentence in a 
narrative passage.- 

s $9 to c^ri> TOt? *f?, cvs ft® 

—*n?tTO *r$l fofa ?TO w TO R^jto Ptewsl $*prc**n 
fcntTO *F3ft® i wit? uq^&i cfri^t TOt? *ct ^ TO cot 
c «f® i TOWft c® cfrwr to to tou 

hot I’m ‘csror to 5 * r hto to ®t® if®® 

TO % sot? cot hjcto? fto ^rfnr c® ®Rto? 
TO-*p?TO «rti^5 i ^5tror ft® «a?pTOl ^tswr t 

Of TO, ftftr, cTOt? c®l to ^rtr® ^#1 tot <$ft *rfTO 
TOPrtl f*wr c+m chito TOftt®1 ^\us w? ?’ 
TO®® ft®r*re Rfiot? ®tw*rf®l i Tow 
w c®P*ri ft®; 

fft*pr *pi, ^tosi N1W 
TO-®TOrw to fSTO-ftrotfr, wtf?r nrfft, 

^ HIT® 

®twi TO cto ^ srt?^ atTOron jft i 

t® TOfe ^’t^t TO fe&® Morrison, TO®1 ®St?T?, TOW ®Wf? 

®ro i wr cot ^ic*n ^rs *rtc?r =ti i ir TOto ^ totoc^ti 

W^® C?TO ntfa I Cortot??* ®?t CTO ft cn, ®1 I* TO*Tsft 
TO TO ®CTO CTO WT®, (71 H't® §&®, ‘Wl, WlR* ®TfTO 

etrl,6v to Pro ®i <71, M? toR® m$i i ?^?ft® ®i ft* ?’ 

., N> HOT ^5? to OTT! CTO HI ‘ Evans ;, TO ^srtt® C® 
CftfcjHOT® srti®® cot fat® i to f® f 4rtjr TO TO 

TOffl ^ tfCTO CTO? TO 5 ^1 CTO *m ^ TO W1 W 

ft® i 
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<7fwr, *o\, ct - =nr i ^ cst wrt?, 

fwn fa in, c*tffrfacw shir cwti ^’r? i 

csi m ft ^ «?>£? \st c*rW5 r 

‘fas <«fri ^ c*rfa fa *p’r? ? spr? <$&i ?' 

‘’ft vtft i qftft <4iM ^ffanr *nt mtt%f9T?R <srfa wtrfpra 
stpwft *rtr^r ^r«fi r 

^i, ot i ^rra fa? *rtt*f smr *1 i ^srtRr ?i c s ta fa yr fop srt$, 

<7ifcf$ *rt*m wi i *f^rt? i err? ^ <^f% ?’ 4?n<r ^cwjcwi 

'srtr^ ennr *rT®Tfa ?r? fart"? tor Evans, «rfa (7ft <7r?fac?^p 
Vfa ^Sfl ?ri? C^I^sf 1^ owfa (7K7P (TP? ?? ’9?P ^?nr®I Morrison. 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What was Morrison supposed to be doing about 
midday ? What was he actually doing ? [ CWf? sjfiTTTO 
fa *Rrfa ?*«n ft* ? «ri*rro <7f fa ^caft* ? ] 

Ans. About midday Morrison was supposed to be studying 
hard for the coming examination. But in point of fact, he was 
taking a nap. 

[ fa*p tfrosT* *ratot* *r$i «rfat? wi, 

fae c* ^rr^f *p?ft* 1 ] 

Q. 2. What roused Morrison ? did he hastily seize a 
lexicon ? [ srfaTCTT? C*T* fastT* ? <7i 'StwfStft vfiWftl 

dft* far (7R ? ] 

Ans. A gentle tap at the door of his study awakened him. 
Thinking that the House-master was going his rounds, he hastily 
got hold of a big dictionary and pretended to be studying hard. 

- [ VST* <W? *nr? erfra *rr*F tst? ^al fri* cto 1 
*rfats Birtw? ww '|tof ctflcraw *ir* toi c* $iP*rfa 

c*rifri cfc* fa:? *wma» ^ti *p?rs 

*twi ] 

Q. 3. ^fio entered the room and in what manner ? Why 
did he enter in thdt mkmnei 1 ' ? SpWI fa '&tt? ? 4 

WlT?C*]pPft*fa?^l ?] 
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Ant. The one who entered was not the House-master, but 
Morrison’s fag, Evans. The latter entered, proud of having 
achieved something notewothy, with a piece of paper in his 
hand. Morrison had asked him to search for some tags that 
might be useful in a composition for the Poetry Prize, and he 
was able to find four lines of a poem written on a piece of 
paper. That was why he entered the room triumphantly. 

[ ot ^51^ i ^Tirw 

(7f 'flrR IjpP 9 ! C*W 4^ 4t®F 4C4 

•otcn i 4'toi-atorrtot* r wi bere ft 

-fzw 4nr *rtOT wto i 

m 4toi cw c*OTto i ^ c*r ot <ot 

^4*1 C*H ®T5tt tW5 i ] 

Q. 4. Where did Evans find the paper ? [ 

C4t«rfff c*rrato ? ] 

Ant. Evans found the paper in the field between the 
pavilion and the infirmary. 

[ 4tw*rtoi c*rrato nrtfsftrarto « wffiror 

srft£?OTi i ] 

Q. 5. Why did Morrison ask Evans to take a few apples ? 
[ 4134$ *rtt<T®[ fto COT Wl C4?T ? ] 

Ant. Morrison was so pleased with the poem that Evans 
brought to him, that he gave him some apples as reward. 

[ t&KK ct to to , irtrs 4*s 

^f*r w c*r Of 4^4$ *rrc*r*t ^r^mgin to i ] 

Q. 6. What did Morrison do when Evans left ? [ 

COT fo 4OT ? ] 

Ant. As Evans left, shutting the door behind him, 
Morrison again gave himself up to sleep, as though he wished 
to continue it from the point where it had been broken. 

[ $$ppr oti ^ p cot 
wn, cr «t? twi OTftffos ti cwrto &4 cwft cot$ c*t w 
*tto cot *rtr* i ] 
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Paragraph* 36-44 

Gist : On the following Sunday, Smith came to inquire 
if Reynolds had done the poem. The latter said that only 
the first verse had been done. Smith was appalled, for it 
had to be submitted the next day. Reynolds asked him to 
submit that verse only, arguing that, as there was nothing in 
the rules about the length of the poem, the Headmaster would 
have to pass it. So Smith had to leave with the fragment. 

*rtirt4 1 to? ?f??r? fHro to tocs 1% 

sfl I Reynolds TO. ^ SOT TOCS i Smith-4* srfTO 

OT w-TO c? *rif5w to i Reynolds 

TO, TO ** TO C? f?TO ft*? <5*R Smith 
irtfror tov, &TO frw ?*rt$c?s cro fro to « ?l«ri to 
?*ft*rti& ftrat fHrTO to cto to i 
Notes, etc. : Got that poem done yet ?~Have you got 
that poem done yet—^9 C*r? ?^T? c*TOT£ ? Pouring 

out —bl*i^9 FtsiT® i Invalid —invalid person enfeebled by 

illness (or disabled by injury) ; *1% I On the 

following Sunday—TO? ?f?Vtc? i 

Lump —compact mass ; C^r! I Two lumps—i. e., two lumps 
of sugar ; C®»f1 i N. B. To oblige Reynolds, Smith 

was doing him some service ; Reynolds-C? 5 *qr?tl 

WVD Smith TO TO TO f^fTO i 

No> not quite “No, I have not quite done it—*T1, ftqs ?TO 
*rtf? ft i 

Great Caesar — N. B. An exclamation of surprise, An 
expletive ; *i*r* I 

, Man—N. B. This is often used in exclamations, e. g., 
Nonsense, man ! Quick, man | When’ll=when will ? Do 
you think— CTOt* TO ? It's got to go tomorrow— It has got 
to go tomorrow—CTOS ( tifelCT ?>?T$ ) TO 11 
Frightfully sorry—i N. B. Frightful and fright - 
fully—’ are used in slang in the sense of ‘great’ and ‘greatly'. 
Got hold of a grand book—am .TCI CTtTOr ?$ ftro CTOt%*I? 
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( ^?sf3n35i!M ?rt? c»r^1 TO R ) I Ever read ?—Have you 

evef^read ? ^^fTT^Tt ? 

The first verse —I I'm afraid —I am sorry ; «rtfH 

HLTO ?®lft) i N. B. In this context, afraid 

means sorry. Keen-eager ; &*[$ i Fairly decent —passable ; 

good enough ; CHlci>3 %*T? CH'H ; TffiZ'® v TiT? 4 *Mn$? I 

\ Thmk=Do you think ?—cTOt? fo TO ?? ? The Old Vn= 

The Old One—i N. B. 'Un is colloquial for ‘one* 

A term of disparagement when applied to a respectable 
gentleman like the Headmaster. He'll pass —will accept as 

adequate ; TOln^ ?ts| CTO CHCH i 

He’ll have to= He will have to pass it. $17^ CTO 

TO 1 Length— Wl i 

I suppose it’ll be all right l—l don't know, but I hope it 
will be all right ; WtfH CH, TO TO1 4$ fof I 
N. B. Here 1 suppose is a form of hesitating assent. So long 
—farewell till our next meeting. 4?H^t? TO1 RTO ( ?rf?t? 
C*TO1 Hi ?OTl TOfa ) i N. B. A form of leave- 

taking. 

Grammar and Composition : Invalid is used both as 
a noun and as an adjective. As an adjective it means 'enfeebled 
or disabled by illness.' As a noun it means 'person enfeebled 
by illness'. Invalid as an adjective also means, 'not valid', or, 
‘having no legal force.' 

WSfiFl * TO? ?f??tC? 4?F enrol Fl roro FtTO Reynolds¬ 
es fsftfBH Smith, ‘4? HWI C*f? TO CTO C$1 ?' 

Reynolds, Fft? ffcfH OTtT® CTO, ?’t®[ tt*[, *$dM C$*i1 C*Tltfc, 
$ri r $t?*i? Smith-4? «ro? w?tr? ch to, 'hi $1 ^ ?? 1% r 
Srnith-4? Ht«rf? roH CTO CH TO H^HIH, 

?t*(, W J$f? TO, CTOt? TO1J? ?’ 

Reynolds «Tt? CTO ft, 4?#1 ewRe? TO, TO 

to ft* Hi TO to fnw 4?»rtHi i wfl 

TO*—?' 
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visit the house, and they might come in twos. Assured, the 
girl^came to her one by one, put their arms round her waist, 
walked her off for a while, and whispered to her ear that Isabel 
was their best friend. 

The Kelvey sisters, however, slipped away ; they had 
nothing more to hear. 

After school that day the girls began to come to see the 
doll's house. They came in twos every day and marvelled at 
the beauty of the doll's house. Isabel explained the details to 
them. (Paras 17-22) 

(9) The dolls house became the rage. All except the Kelveys 

taw the house : It was the same story every day at school. 
Those who had seen the house were ail praise for it. It was 
a rage indeed. As the girls chatted over cakes and sandwiches 
the Kelvey sisters would get as close to them as possible, 
eating what little their mother had given them, and trying to 
overhear the girls. By then all had seen the doll’s house. 
One day little Kezia asked her mother whether she could ask 
the Kelveys just once. The mother however snubbed her to 
silence, (Pams. 23-28). 

(10) Interest in the dolls house gradually flagged i The 

children sat together at dinner. The Kelveys too were eating 
their dinner some distance away, listening intently 4o their 
stories. Emmie* Cole, who had seen the doll’s house on the 
very first day, whispered that Lil would become a servant-maid 
when she grew up. How awful indeed ! The girls tittered. 
Lena Logan was accompanied by Emmie when she went to 
see the doll's house. She wanted to ask Lil whether their 
conjecture was correct. Another girl chipped in that Lena 
would not have courage enough to be so indecent. To disprove 
the aspersion on her, Lena roamed towards Lil and asked 
her whether she would really be a maid-servant when she 
grew up. Lil gave no answer, but only smiled shamefacedly. 
In an attempt to cover up her own uneasiness. Lena scouted 
t^at Lil’a father was a jail-bird. (Paras. 29-42) 

. (&L) The Kelveys at last see the dolls house : This was as 
though a great fun. Wild with joy, the girls danced and 
skipped, all over the place. The Burnells received visitors. 
So me Burnell children hurried back home. Isabel and Lottie 

*36 
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in particular were enthusiastic about the visitors. They went 
upstairs to change their dress. Kezia however slipped out 
silently. She began to swing on the gate in the courtyard. 
She suddenly noticed two dots approaching her. When they 
came nearer, she found them to be the Kelvey sisters. She 
'stopped swinging, and thought whether she should flee. But 
she hesitated. By then the Kelveys had come quite near. 
Kezia called them. They were astounded. Lil finally said that 
Kezia's mother had told their mother to make sure that Kezia 
never talked to them. Kezia had no reply. She simply said 
that they could come and see the doll's house, as nobody was 
keeping watch. 

Lil shook her hea 1 violently—she would not come. 
Suddenly there was a little tug at Lil's skirt—there was little 
Else, who always held her elder sister by the skirt. Else was 
looking imploringly. Lil did not hesitate any more. Accom¬ 
panied by her sister, Lil followed Kezia into the house. 

Kezia showed them the doll's house and opened for them 
its door. Suddenly they heard a shrill voice. It was aunt 
Beryl calling out to Kezia. She drove out the Kelvey children 
as if they were chickens. ( Paras. 43-60 ) 

(12) The Kelveys sat on the roadside: Burning with 
shame, and her little sister dazed, Lil rushed out of the house. 
Aunt Beryl was still scolding Kezia. The two sisters sat down 
to rest on a roadside drainpipe. Lil was yet to overcome her 
sense of humiliation. She put off her hat and held it on her 
knee. By now Else had forgotten about the termagant. Sitting 
close to Lil and stroking her feather hat, little Else smiled 
softly. She said she had seen the lamp. They fell into silence, 

( Paras. 61-67 ) 

i atfwi <$ firc** i 

wtft firc? fefir ftwni ww farffr fcntfn 

ntitt** i *t*tt*n *ns vctvfo 

Ntftfa f%ror firc* Tbeiri w? *n i 

•ppHttW* vet *rw, <w vtp 

n ft* i ami fit*, vm ft* # cftrfri ffetft, 

Ftiri *t*t*i, w mefri i 

t*0 rum wi i «• ft™ fnrtto 
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<rot m to n cro c* ^r«tr w# i? ?r?t* i c*t ?*~ 

totto # TO* t$V6 TOO cws c*r* r ' 

*TPHrt% fawfo cm tori m?tc? to*? m c**r i TO* 
<TOr? *f?, cm? To! *tfTO, mcTOs ?ite c§?tf, 

srf%T*R SRC? FR1 f**R1, TO f?P tfRsfcl CFRRl toi cfct$—•<«*, 

jr cm to f^pm* In to cwi c*fwn ^s, Iw *t? *tro? 
<£%*? §m* cm i $«rtor *R1-*1 to fW* 
cots *§i top® c*f% TO* i 

f£*fm tor stator* *s*i ?*R to TOO *#? *ct 

%&* i f$* c*tc*? mr ?m *f ^tr** i *tt w ntrot? to 
<rc?r? f**n *m irtm ^twr? $* \st*t i 

f^i aR*r«i crtM *ots TO** fo* carter TO-sRO? *rtr* 
m c#m to* so i TORtf^ ot to fro #®rr to TO t%n 
^ ow £jrtc** *#? «tc* smn to to *rttro coti 
c^TO i®* JR* ^stc*? *ro *rei ai^i *5«n srtc* TO i 
C«lTO *fi> 3*T I <RC??1 >R FR*R cm ftm *R* NWW * 

«me*$ ft* ck^t fro #to? TO TOlto® i sizkr *rti 
aTO TO:? *tc*? $to c^rf»r m ur* c*nnr!--c** it# 
far? i *$ cm it 5 * <?$ itJli ittn—■rot jr jtto$ irtnr 
*tTO i toi ** cTOot? cm—f**! to . TO? i tor it 

fa* c*rt?t#, TO TOi—c*ic* *** cwc*? to# i t$c* *h *$ 
<TO$ fa* tort? ostfl? cm i *rv w jr 1$ c* TO c«#f# 
fa* *1 *? i TO*! me*? tot 4$ ^TOa $** ; TO **te* jr 
c«#i c*r«TO W5 tot® to i to ctoo or#i wtiTO cvt 

hml to ; to cjt #si too mf**r cwftw* 

^**5 TO I JRtt VtC*R TOP® %TO I 

' fronr cmrai ^jot^tos f^nr to twsTO to, to jrc# 

<R 1^50 TO RTO TOU ^’TOrotl TO I Cl l#n TOt 

ctoj to ororrw me* tor toi, tos to* *r fe r m rrnnr 
st^PTOt i JR c** *flnTO*i itft» to to? f*rci to 
to to* cTOn, to TOar frt*, TO* «t#t*nr to, *i..to* 
ftpwi.'fETO. &m \ c*Pfiti *w #* jftn ?tf|ki toi 
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* 

«p!Wtit eecto W9 i ceTO e*e 1 TOi 

*¥TO$ ?ee i c^t^r $we ctoc* «to eoete eei to ^1 sfft 
TO*r? ft* i ce *t#r ETOre fro w ce, ^we $we 
to eitot m®n ^tr?*s srtEc* i cto cro*i eTO to to* 
TO eTO vflwf, TO cTO* wftcs <o TO*? ftnr.EtfSflw to 
ceTOs ®rm, to aroreit TO ^ttE eto eee, $etoe§ TO 
atc«r* i 

e? ^ cTO* jpr jPr’crofr *pse ceto cw i ^mr 

ctoto ftE so vtwN 3’wc^* i 

CEffa fcips ft sfcTO *nr cw w $e *p^ *tft cetoj toi » 
atTOfc? ^tce ^sr tot, 'sm^ to frtfro frtfro cro, Pnum 
wtPft ee cwftnr rsfro *fro crt i 

*' 

$^prs cTO ce$ ee i Tfal cwce *rro, TO! «FJE-Efft* 
e^TO « ce $*? te-fc hr-hr TO » E*t§ fsjc^r eee 
CE 3 * to to$$e c*nre cto to cto wi, cette 

ee& 1 ntnr tot* ^WPtft «ro to ^rm ETR*-c?'e?n Etro eTTO 
ftcro to TO cto ^rrr^nr ee cto i 

EEfttE TO ETO$ C*FEl TO CTO *F?E*-ETf$*rtE1 I EEE EEW 
E*ftE cctt, C^fwl TO 5TO f*TOE 5fTO, CTOf%m 4EsftE TO 

«* TO? to c®c^ toce cro ^ » tot* «to* $n to cto 

CEEf%?1 TOT TO TOTttt $CE CTO CEE CE$ ftftE * 
EEE TO «3(^E-Elft?r EE CEEE TO 50 I ftEtC** NEE CTOEl E* 
Etfii rfxE to cto cto i cEEftTO «rtm vtm ci*nm> Sffftnr, 
TO <*ETO ETO TOW? ETEEE I 4ft CTO OTEftE* ftraftE 
«JfE-Etft OTTO,TO faE ftE TO *EE, TOO TO faE Etl% f^-f^ 
3fTO I Etft ETO TO f CNTOf TO EftE CTOE11 CTOI CEtTO 
ctto f^nrftii Ef^r to i wffri *rf%r ?n fliwi 
finTO to cwr* wce Eeei to ^ & • to Sww 

CTO ff«Tft E0>E, EE&1 WITO1 TOt? TO1 TOE TO El C*TO> 
CE EEl TO TOtTOE 1 SwtT® EfttW EE CE5fl^ fiFWf TOE 
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*nr. w#rt cw hi-# i cw w«rt? cwttwi fogi hi 

fwnr wnr ^kfiwi cwtwl *tft wtww fw*[ i cwwf^w^ftjCT 
w®w i cw crarai ww fej; fef *nr cscw * few? 

wra ^5 wt? Ftm cwwrt? ww wtraattw cwri> w$w cwwi, #w^w ?ww» 

Wt? WlWl 051 4 WWH CWWJJ I 

wrwi ?t?i wwfri ?wr?? w«n cww i warn wt? «rc? wn 
fer^ri ?c? wwtt wtFtwtffc ww tot ftw i 

Wt#05 CWtWWH CWt05 4CHC^HI C«TC? Wtfew WH ?H% 

few hit4w wfetnnr ot fefi> » wtw^of? wrw c »rw tc ?wtf 
#w f?w £wtm *rt? cwrfihr t cnt*rf^ wwwtwt? wtit 
cww i cwfet fe $w i cw fcrittcw? 

■c^ri? 50 ? *rto cwtw wtww i $4 k wt? crfw *r$w cwtrfri 

wt? few ^Ptnr <5rmre i wt?« wtr? wtw cw cfWw 

ow^n ^ c*rrw wrmre wt?*fewiiife?f wrw *rr$?ri Wwt? 
^wh cwtw wc? *n?tw fei wt?w cw i wrw hc* <$w fw«n i wro 

<W*T Wttf WlWWCWWOTir CWfet ®twfe «OT I 

•o*ior *r?w < cwfei www, $ow $rw wr?i wcw cm 
or® *rft? ^w-wtfei 1 wrrw Pr^? ot *i?i «i?i ] cw? wwft faj 
w c?, cwfwwt? wi.wt? wtrw ?cw*fe?w cwfei cww wiot? wcw 

W*TI Hi WtW I 

4 ? CWtCHl $W? ww HI CWfel? WtWt? 1 CW WWW, wt?i Itwr 
w?tw «rtwr® *rrc?, cw$ *rt?t?i fes§ hi i 

nzwfti wtwi wtww fe[— $ 4 t* wt? wrrri? ^wtfw &tw n^w ; 
j^tc^l ww wwnr fe^w wtzftz ^cit? arw wt? w?w ^c? 
<wrw 1 wt? cmw cwwtH fm, ot wrw? ^tw? cFtrw 

ferfw 1 w’w? wi^rw fwrww wrn 1 cww wt? wtct ^ww 
wwi? Stw wtww 1 w^ww cwc^ cm 1 cwiht^ few #1 #1 
>tf|* hcitt <ncw ^w fe[ 1 

^w-wrf§^i cw#an c'rfe? f?w, wrwww ^cw Pw wt? jwwt r 
wwR? wtw ip wtww fwiww, ^w# wtwr??wrwife^:?cwwi 
n wim wtrw hw wti #ar wira? 1 r cw#?tcw trw c*rc$ wrwnpr 
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CWtefl <3R C* ffy* ^*0 ^5 fOT l 
CTBPf OTW TOT BTTO, 05f* TOT ftf»R 0 OTTO V 
Cfttfcl iTOfifcy fal .Wt? TO C*fTO »S*J f»|*[ * 

#roi £TO*tc* wtwiH c^f%®r Prft i feqTOrr*r ft4n«rc*ffk* 
<ro ffr mm we *ir«ra *rfi? c$?T*rrTO* $*rar to w 
j# c^t=f i bttoi <5rmrttH? irrft wi>ft f%r«r^r i sr$«rrai to <?* 
It$i $nnr itro i wro fcaredta to cto i Poti 
TO* cn*c* to 'TO ntro* $fnfct?r TO crwre crotch cwit 
*wfN fg *m i c*r wr ct, c*j cro fro cntro i ^tn 
fo*TO Wi 

Criticism of Katherine Mansfield and her short story. 
The Doll's House. Katherine Mansfield ( 1888-1923) has 
written some of the best short stories of our time. She has written 
no full-length novel. Her early death at the age of thirty-five 
cut off a career of high promise. Katherine Mansfield's interest 
H not in plot nor in crisis of the old-fashioned kind. Katherine 
Mansfield's interest is in characterisation, clear insight into - 
character and intensity of emotion, subtle choice of details and 
well-chosen words and phrases. In her short stories, she 
usually cares not much for a plot—in this, she is like 
many contemporary writers of short stories. In The 
DolVs House, we have the simple story of a big beautiful 
doll’s house sent as a present to the children of the family 
of the Burnell?. The present of the doll’s house was sent by 
old Mrs. Hay after she went back to town. The story goes 
on to describe the effect the doll’s house produced on the 
family of the Burnells and also the effect the doll’s house 
produced on the girls of a school, where the children of the 
Burnells were reading, Some of the characters are the 
Burnell children—Isabel, the eldest sister and the two other 
rietera, Lottie and Kezia. Then there are the other girls 
of the school, Emmie Cole, Lena Logan Jessie May—also* 
the two poor girls, Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey, the- 
da ughter of a poor washerwoman. There is also Aunt 
Beryl. Katherine Mansfield is a writer , full of love* and 
sym paihy. In telling the story, Katherine Mansfield expresses 
•istr keen sympathy with the people of the totalled tower classes 
of society* insulted and ill-treated by the so-called' upper class 
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people. Isabel and the school girls Emmie Cole and Lena 
Logan insult Lil Kevey and, Else Kelvey, the daughters of 
a poor washerwoman. Aunt Beryl is the worst offender. 

This is social criticism ( ) by Katherine 

Mansfield, a loving artist pained at this stupid 

insulting treatment towards the Kelvey girls. The writerh as 
clear insight into the characters of the bossy Isabel, the 
rude girls, Emmie Cole and Lena Logan and the proud 
Aunt Beryl, She has loving insight into the characters of 
Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey (‘our Else’ ) ; and with intense 
emotion she feels the insults and ill-treatment towards them. 

‘Oyr Else' is a little child with romantic imagination ( CTOrfflh 

cfr TOTOifOT f"T3 srtwarfa). 

In spite of pain and sorrow, Katherine Mansfield 
finds and expresses Truth and Beauty in life. 

“I seen the little lamp/ she said softly 0 —the little 
lamp is the symbol (enJW ) of romance and beauty 
(drRtuf <9 PlM) to ‘our Else*, and to Katherine 
Mansfield. 

Katherine Mansfield loves England and English culture ; 
the loves London, and the London society and conversation of 
writers and artists. Katheiine comes of an English family, 
settled in New Zealand. She loves also New Zealand, her 
childhood companions and scenes of childhood in New 
Zealand. The Doll's House is a story about English people in 
New Zealand, and is one of her best short stories. 

t cw til tort cas& Mfr 

ttciwt mflro i ettfr 

m nrfcrts? mftra 

« Hitlra top$«r casi c*tfr ^ 

tot ktor; vf|sr-fmp sfirar wrt •tfiwpr 

wm&m ’rs'hiHi a Ant, ciffwn mm brMn 
wtin *sr sft fawfa? wsrR * 

ffeWl WFjsftfli Pff TORT «Tt»pftlf3! « PWCTE 4* ^rsrff^? 

oafim m cron cm tor » ftwShrfbw 
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BFrt TO I CHftfHl TO TOR C? ??tTO T9 ?*«f « CTO1 TOl, 
*5* iFlTO HKT WtCK, C?Wtf TO TT1 I *U»[f3f 

( 'our Else’ )R? TO®? CTR Fffcj T*Tl TO—C9t$ HTfTO C?tTO 
« G*rt*9C^? S5T9 TtC9 I TO I 

(TO TOT TO^ ?tf% TOft* TO 9?, (TO *TK aW! C9ti> ^6 H 
TO, fl^fens TO TO1 TO I The Doll’s House CT ftTO? f^m 
*j**r? cTO to i TO ch to c^®r ?4 hi hs i ?$hr 
^ar to e»if*r*Fi *retcw? ’srtm tots tot^h?? tohi to 

STOt? ^ftSc? ^rt9T TO TTO I TOTO TO TO cTO cTO TO* 
fsan l «ypi-?lf$ §*TTt? CTO Burnell TOtIC?? CTtTT% 

Isabel, Lottie, Kezia ; TOTO foW?, TO**? ^ ?T$lfT$ ; fCTO 
CTORT ?TO *5tm jyjw-Ttfs? TO TO?t? ^ ^tR? *rtSf9« 

Tn&tf^T i fro 4 $ oTO ctoti c? *mrw cr tt* nfrro to? 
tor c?*rtR ^T^sr^r^r to ctoirht? TTtntra fa?? c? 

<5?RT fa«J?—CHfaTI C*riM 5?*Tt?^f5t? I KHftWT BTtTfa* 

§55 caEf^t^r RCTTI Wtoftf* fawsTO CTOR? TO faTO TOpr 
HI, TO ?TO HTTO HI, ^TTOHS TO? CTO?1 CStfctTOI CTOt 
*$ fwi ctoc? i *?? #r, ^ch? f%*TO3?r« ^TTTfro farccTO 
Kelvey CTO $fi»CT BtfSroi TO? i TO 9$ Lil TO Elec 
$TO tfCTTtr? «9TO I W CTOtf C?TO VtWI TO Ht, 

WrfHe TO— Lil Kelvey-C^ Lena Logan TO H? CTOCf? 
TOc?f h**(^ wr?ri fajjRretc? <ktor to ^fCTf*r cto i cwt? 

Lena Logan-4? HT, *RtW? Wt?f?* §55rsTO, Vf?T$ WfTfa* 

^nrcarfl' H ,lp ir# to « toit* ^chito cto«i trt, to ert 
TOtTO TOR C91& CWt^ C9ITOCTO? f^5 TtTO I 

fH5C«i^? C9t| CTO ^ Lil TO ElseR* fCHK 
BTCF CTOTI TtTO TO TO HI 1 

CPlftTO CTOtTO* I f%l TOI 

Kms 1>9 Ht ^5 ^rv 4 Btf TOtH Kezia? sfirwi \ Kezia TO ?f 
CTO Isabel ^ HIT, Kezia-? m TOT« TO?*f?W 

CTO Lil TO ElseC^^pr-Htft cTOCHf? CTO Kezia 
TO TO? TOlTOflR, HI TOVRWK W firtlfTOR 1* Wfi 
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Kezia wr*r? 'sRiforo Lil wfaEteet?* c^rtf*t»n 

Beryl 4Ui Kezia^ 1 Tt 5 R 

<*Ffai Lil «rt? Elsec^ y* vstftc? ftiroi *r*rttwi 

wfaftrs fcrogtor rfroft *rt? *rc#r 4 «t? f<*v& «rt?*t'ein 

WC*fJ Kezia-? ?T<5tft?s rn St«!7 *^f«rtft &*** 

TTfarfa 1 ' Kezia? ?<5 tow*! fane? Katherine Mansfield'S flt*W 
—4$b\ vm t>?i *? i 

f wfr? sfe crt Else, wfarfw ftrarft? ornr, *r? »w 

?s*we ?r? ?tc*re ft» ♦pjpHTfft? 

f%7>r?? pwt? ^**r? cftfc Ttftfrl or?re c*rc? ccti Else**? 

^SRtlT CTttt* ^pp? TOFff»l, Oft «rfar*r *(#f Beryls* 

ft$? ^*n*rfa«rc^ ?j?$tr?7 c?t?t*T«rsft Else ^ns 

c*rr?rft*r t i&srar cnc? $?*fl> wt? ?tr*FJ fttisrr?? *$ 

ufo irafitoF aifafo? toci i 

Central idta : The story contains no solemn sermonising. 
It is left to the reader to draw his lesson from the story. It 

tells of the class prejudice ( *4 fc?TO) that dehumanise* 
( Wt*(7 TOT C5tr»r) even small children. The haves (f?sg?R?1) 

array themselves against the have-nots (ft:7£?7 ), who 

are treated more like animals than like human beings. Even 
educational institutions are no immune from this plague. 
The higher-ups there inflict indignities upon the lower-downs 
and consider such action a great fun. But children are not so 
much to blame as their elders. It is from them that children 
take lessons. Adults in this story, as in life, teach them to be 
unkind to so-called low-class children, and they behave 
accordingly. 

^rst? s 4$ iron c^C5p *3*-*n#r? oran ?? ft i 

„ ntkW $*f? ft®? c? fwi * c?c? i c? 

*frsR f% ftrerroe wrt'i* *pc? osiu\ wi *««rr^ ?*n to j 
*rtm 'Q&w *itw wt?i ft:?t*ra «w5t7*, «rt? cn$ ftarpn 
vt?i ftr?s?n tot. *rt*(7 sr? i ftntf afa&ft'atarpe «*$ c?t* £«u? 
I ft^STtTOI fljWtr? ft^fft:^? '®OTt=Rl TOT 
«t?i"7ir? twt'tc? to i Bt? w* frori ** crtfl 
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TO esc* tov csPr c*rt^ sv tou i ton TON* Pratt 
Wpw «t« to i ^tpShra n4§ nn*n( torn cm net 
owfivtcrt Prerarcto Pram «rf% *n n$n tonn NTO 

, f%«fl Pms, to Prates w^rfft TON*i Nrro i 

Title : To start with, the title is appropriate. The story 
centres round the doll's house. It naturally evokes a tremendous- 
interest among a^l children irrespective of the class differences 
that plague social life. Children are children but this simple 
truth is lost -on those who consider the poor untouchable. 
The doll's house described in the story is something more 
than a toy. Indeed it acts as a mirror to whole society. So- 
it appropriately lends its name to the story. 

PtortNTN: «tto$ n*t rv nn cn vzm PotTO *nrrt * 

c^rar to $$ to i cn cartftNNNi nto Pfro 

ffWCE, VI NICN® NV® NtVtftVVftNt praNCN vfa CN^V 

•TtPlCNCN l PraNl Prat art NN*T wl CTt NN NJ%N1 ^ TO NtNt 
ffirar^ top* Pcnfti tot i nto Npra ‘t[^si-nn *ppr-NN to nn * 
NlVfN4& 4® TO NNtCNN NT|W I VtCWt N*tNCN 

ETON TO ^-Nlfv $CNCN l 

Notes* Explanations* References, etc.* 

Paragraph 1 

Gist: Returning to town, old Mrs. Hay sent a doll’s 
house as a present to the children of the Burnell family. It 
was a big doll's house. It was newly painted. The strong 
smell of the new paint was unpleasant. The doll’s house was 
kept outside, in the courtyard, It would be taken inside when 
this strong smell would disappear. ' 

Ntlt4 t Mrs. Hay Ps?f*R Nffvfa TO WTO *f? NTO 

1*ci crorc i *tTO fro fro fvft ev® mfecN Pm 

tnrtt ftmrN Burnell nfNNTtNN Pram wv« sppr n* 

TOi, ton to i ^pr-NtfWi him TOi m, nto rfhmvirt 
HttN,cw $ar toSi to nun—toto Ntfifa flraci 

Pro Toni to i 

M#tes* ate. • Dear-beloved ; Pin i NJB. The word ’dear' is 
4*ed here as a matter of politeness. [ Dear, a., n„ adv. int. 1, ■ 
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Beloved (often as merely polite..."..form in talk—C.O.D.] 

CTR* W51 TOTfa TOTO i Staying—living 

for a few days ; faro The Burnells—the 

family having the title of “Burnell” ; nfTOt? J After 

tUtyingr etc.—Mrs. Hay had spent some days as a guest in the 
house of the Burnell family. Then she went back to her house 
In the town. As a mark of affection, she sent the toy-house 
to the children of the Burnell family. Doll's House—a toy- 
house where live the dolls or puppets ; TRsjs t 

Carter—the man who drives a cart ; STW i Pat —the 

servant of the house whose name was Pat. Carried —took 
inside. Stayed— remained ; CTO 5 cto i Propped up—supported ; 

dn faff TO1 i Wooden boxes—boxes made of wood. Beside— 

by the side of; I Feed-room —room containing food 
for the animals of the house. * 

Harm —injury ; damage’; i It was summer etc.— It was 

the summer season, and so the weather was good and the 

toy-house would not be damaged by rain or storm. aftwtlW 

nfror?, i cron niro ^ » 

at TO 'efrfR 5 TO1 TOft* I Paint— colour ; to: I 

Smell of paint—Paint had been recently ( ) put upon it, 

so the strong smell of the paint came out of it ; 

to: tor tcrffri i c *itww to? far to ste > 

Would have gone off —would pass away ; TO RSJ ?1T? I Taken 
Hi—carried inside the house. 

Really—truly ; *H5Jt i Sweet —dear ; f&? i Generous — 

liberal ; I Sweet . generous— Aunt Beryl's remarks 

about Mrs. Hay have been given here. She said that though the 
gift of the doll's house showed *how generous Mrs. Hay was, 

yet nobody could endure (TO1 TOi ) the unpleasant, sharp 

tmell of the strong paint on the different parts of the toy- 

hcmse ; fft Beryl TOR Mrs.JHay ft wr? TOr* &$, faf 

?Tl%f fcn? c? to ®rTTO ?tto to to v i 

Bmyfk— sufficient; i <- Make seriously ill— The strong 
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-and acute ( ) smell of paint will cause illness ; f**N .Sl^pp 

TOtt» Sacking—the sack-cloth which covered the whole 
surface of the doll’s house ; ^N-*Tf^frl C* Rfr* **tTO CTOt 
Ien » Taken off—put aside ; removed ; *(T»[ CWfl R*I I 

And even before , etc. —The outer cover partly prevented the 
pungent ( fcfif) smell from coming out ; still the remaining 

portion of the smell was injurious to everybody's health. And 
when it ifras— Aunt Beryl suddenly stopped before finishing the 
sentence. She meant to say that if the covering were taken oft 
the smell would be terribly injurious. 

Grammar and Composition : When dear old Mrs. Hay 

. with the Burnell— adverb clause of time modifying 'sent'. 

that the carter . courtyard —adverb-clause of result, 

^qualifying 'was so big*. 

staying— gerund, accusative case, governed by the 

preposition ‘after*. 

by the time— adverb-phrase, qualifying 'would have gone oft. 
to make —infinitive used adverbially to qualify 'quite 
enough*. 

TO*TW S Mrs. Hay faff?* Burnell nf**tr** 

TOT* n* nr* %* ffcfa f*rw** §*r*m*i*f 

Nlfer* f*C*RI FtTO <fl*t Pat $Wt^«f*T*f* TO *$! 

foto i TO *$n *if%* cntn toot TOt* nan 

*r*TO nicn $iiM rt* *tr*r* $n* $ifro i afaTO, chw» 
^ *tTO ^TOtt%frt* CTO wfc **t* CTt I TON* 

tot* to TO*T* *r* r* TOro to-c*oti *r$* $t*s> 
TO** TO *TC* I ^ Beryl TOR, “«rc7*R $*rl Mrs. Hay* 
***, TO *!*$■?* « $?t* i to a c* to* to* csttfr 

ft* to i Fti>* to** *1 ktoI (Epftt to* cstrt **-**). 

—TO Btfc* *rt***ffcl yncm 571 Wtf^ fa R* »" 

Short Questions and Answers 

j Q. 1. Who sent the doll’s house and-for whom ? 

** nttotoR ? *iw* to ntTOtorc ?} - 

Ana* * Old Mrs. Hay who had stayed in the house of die 
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Burnells as a guest for some time, sent the doll’s house for the 
Burnell Children. 

nfrotr? 

ftora c* nflRtnrE Frere? sr® *rite?%*re i ] 

Q. 2. Why was the dolls house kept in the courtyard ,? 

[ ^rf^r ^rr^n srafesi c^r ? ] 

Ans. The doll’s house was newly painted. The smell of 
the paint was strong and' unpleasant. Aunt Beryl was of the 
opinion that the unpleasant smell might make anyone seriously 
iu* So the doll’s house was kept in the courtyard for some 

time. 


[ to toi ?nrfES[ i to&1 * 

wrrfa"rfw?r i yft c*firanr tot uit cs-c^ m 
•rtn i vrt f^fforar rt«r) ^ i ] 

Q. 3. What did Aunt Beryl say about the doll's house l 
[ TOTO Beryl fa WR ? ] 

Ans. Aunt Beryl said that the unpleasant smell of the 
paint would make anyone seriously ill. She also said that dear 
Mrs. Hay was good and generous in sending the doll’s house as- 
A present to the Burnell children, but the smell of the paint 
was very bad. 

[ ^ Beryi W^R’C* *ppHTtfai>T* §ST *fro 
I fafa WttfQ TOR C* fafPPT C* ♦jfTOfOT fTOCW* 

'•rifeir sarf^wt* •rfas? «se tos? TOfrt 

*t*tn i] 

Paragraphs 2-3 


Gist: The doll's house was beautiful with its many 
colours—mainly green with patches of bright yellow, also red 
and white. It had two chimneys, a door, four windows and 
Sllg a small porch. It was a perfect, little house to the children 
of the family. 

mrr* : ri to ^ w , mcrr srtror m cii*r i c#*t*t 

cicn ^n ifw csiei ()—*rfn « «rrsT to i stofi 
ftifcfr wiW, act* <w*i fiwm a>f**t* *r«r » ^ ^**r? 
^ppnr^tfltii ftwTOt*rm«rt?r to l * 
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Notts, etc. % Dark—blackish ; «?S»TE l Oily—soaked with 
•oil; ; rp?*l i Spinach—a kind of garden vegetable ; <TO 

fiPPt? HIV l Picked out— diversified ; fafoan 3® EE1 I Pidst# 
o«t with yellow— yellow colour was added to green colour, to 
tend a fine variety of colour effect ; TO“ fiftH *jft Ell 

Eceft* i 

Solid-massive ; TO^® \ Chimneys— long tube-like structures 
on roofs for creating a* passage for smoke coming out of a fire¬ 
place ; f^E EE 5TT9RT TO rfeTO I Glued— 

attached ; l Painted red and white— portions of the 
chimneys were painted with red colour and portions were 
painted with white colour ; <5rttf*rE WT E *rfa1 

^rffE i Gleaming— shining; I Varnish—a. liquid 

substance giving a glow and polish to wood or metal; ; 

■•ftfspr i Slab—a block ; TO i Toffee— a kind of sweetmeat 
made of sugar, butter, etc. which are thickened by boiling ; 

fSft, Et<R a^f e to to aero HrtETO nTO eH 
etE i Real windows— true windows, as in real 

houses, and not windows as in pictures. Panes— divisions; 
fTOHT i Broad— wide ; I Streak— line ; CTOl I 

Actually— truly ; as in a real house ; TO^I ©fE 

^rtf^CE CTO 3 ? EtCE l Tiny— very small. Porch—gateway ; ai’TO 
■TO i Lumps—small masses ; etfrofcl $ECEI ere l Congealed— 
'frozen ; WEtfr I Edge —border ; atE I 

Perfect—without any defect ; *[TO ; fs? ! ^[*E i Possibly— 
by chance. M ind— care for. ." J ’ 

£xpl. : But perfect, perfect little house !.of the 

newness The passage is from Katherine Mansfield's story, The 
Doll's House . The children thought it was a very, beautiful 
-doll’s house—'perfect, perfect, little house’. It had all thm§§ 
found in a real house, Old Mrs. Hay had sent a doll's house 
.as a present to the children of the Burnell family* The doti’s 
Jiouse was newly painted. It smelt strongly of the new paint* 
Aunt Beryl thought that the smell of the new paint wotfSI 
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make anyone ill* But the children did not think badlyof 
the smell. The children thought that the smell of the paint 
was part of the joy in receiving ,the doll’s house. The 
smell of the new paint was part of the newness of the 
doll’s house ; it was part of the joy of the children in receiving 
the doll’s house. 

Add notes on : perfect, perfect little house ; the newness. 

N. B. Katherine Mansfield is one of the best writers of 
short stories in our time. The DolVs House is one of her best 
short stories. In this story, Katherine Mansfield shows deep 
knowledge of the minds of children. 

?Tf«rn t !CTO Katherine Mansfield-*! 

The DolVs House CTO I Mr. Hay Burnell-OTFf? W* 

fcnst! *rtfe:atoR i !ftos 

tTO (7 \t !*5SI fsfto*T3 fm 1 C!ti 

WTO! !TO C*t6 !tft»TO 

!C?tol !*-*!1* STpf !*-*! $• 

< !t-*! fo$r sw toto! srsftto! srt^ito t Beryl to 
to! to !Rpi to !tr! i to c!ti crow! n^a! m «rttf*r 
TO C!-!rR*r !<•*! *l%$\ /TO, 

OlTOI vft CTOto I *^9HTtto$ TO H^pl !*-*! » 

!t 4! CTOtff! ntOTt! TO tor fatato » 

Grammar and Composition: Picked (out)— past par¬ 
ticiple, qualifying ‘the doll’s house’. , 

Yellow-adjective, used predicatively of *a tiny porch'. 

Who could possibly mind the smell I—‘Exclamatory. 

None could possibly mind the smell— Assertive, * 

wstjt *: $*!! c*r«nfto ! ftftai i 

*>1 f%»T spinach WR TO *lf* t TO TO to PIC! TO! 

to&1 tot! * toft! tor itw-drtfci ^ citfr toft «rtn « TO 
TO ftto to 1 ftMt tf# din C!! ^OTt! W¥ I CT$ TOffrl 
PIC! ♦ftto* WTO TOt! $TO1 W%! TO C!TO l TOW! 

wp to! owl ifti!rrof vwftroto» 
*yfiHilTO arn ^vot! citfr W!-!i!i we to irtoHcn 
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w—•?c4?, w*rrMnri to? ^rormfsi to to |n>rto * 
«3pj»!-?tW to t^^5, >pr to to ^r? raft ?tf^ t (to$ 
fcar ) ?*tt?r? to w?f? to to =ri—■iraiM c*rt? ra 

*rtor rat «rtrof?t <y^r-?Tto ^ra i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1 How was the doll's house painted ? [ <y^r-?tf^t 

totra ?» wi rato ? ] 

Ans. The doll's house was painted with different colours* 
It was of dark green and bright yellow. The chimneys were 
coloured red and white. The door was bright yellow. The 
windows were painted with green colour and the little porch 
was painted yellow. 

[ ?tf?fri 5tf?rt ?*-<s fsto to i ift? ?t 

cron to i ^ ^rrwi ?t wi to to i 

si? wrtfrr? to ?®ira ?t i srtotwn to ratt *rffa- 

EtltNftfcl to ?**? i ] 

Q. 2. ’It was part of the joy, part of the newness’. —What 
does Ut’ refer to? To whom was'it ’ part of the joy and newness ? 

C <««ftra 'it' ?ro c?t?tCTi ? ?p\m ?*tra ?n 

w ? ]. 

* Ans* 'It* refers to the smell of the new paint on the doll’s 
house. The smell was part of the joy and newness of the doll’s 
house to the children of the Burnell family. 

[ ?t-«s? ‘it’ to *f?i ?c?ra i ?rto 

•itotra? tot?? *Ffra ?•-*«? ^ii>l ?ttoi nts?T? srtTOfrt 
ssra,«? to to TOto i ] 

Paragraphs 4*5 

Gist • A hook kept fixed the front side of the doll’s house.' 
The hook was removed ; and suddenly the whole inside of the 
house was open to everybody’s eyes. One could see at pnee 
the drawing-room, the dining-rooms, the kitchen and the two 
bedrooms. This was the right way for a house to open. The 
children thought so and were joyful. 

* srtfjit oHrt st aft *** 
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favifrt tot* artm croi c^r® *rru*n ** tot m croi 

cro— tott* to, «rm? to, # to, FtsrtTO fcsrtft \ 
wtf% ^ cwfa mt ^ fentir, m ffeaah cro «to cw*n 
¥ttri faroi«$r ®^to i 

Notts, tip. : “Open it quickly ”—Someone shouted, asking 
that the house should be opened without delay. At once the 

house was opened ; TOfa f\**VS *FTO TO»|—“TTfaiM C*rt*Tl 

Otf l“ TO i 

Hook— “Piece of metal or other material bent back or 
having sharp angle for catching hold or hanging things upon” 

(C.O,D.) ; rn, TOTf* I Prised it open— forced it open ; 
$t<T f?TO HjT'T I [Prist (or prize)—(v.) “force (lid etc* 

up, out, box, etc. open)”— C.O.D.] Pen knife —small knife. 
Front —fore-part ; I Swung back —moved 

back ; TOT CTO l Gazing —looking with eyes fixed on the 
object; Vtfc{!R C?<fT? i Drawing-room —room for recep¬ 
tion of outsiders ; I Dining-room —room where the 

members of the house take their meals ; «TtTfa TOI Bed-rooms 

—rooms to sleep in ; CTt^rfa TO i 

That is, etc.—A house should be opened in this fashion 
( ) to the view of a man standing outside ; i.e,, when it 

is opened everybody should be able to see every part of the 
houfce at once ; nothing should be kept hidden and private. 

tottto *tfro c©^rro m w<*t ^ 

cWre to, i 

not all hoftses, etc.-r- It would be a pleasant sight if 
the inside of all houses were at once visible (f’STsrft ) to all 
people. Such an open view of every part of a house would 
open everybody's heart to love and understanding ; ( 

Ttfro to + criit^ crotroffl to* ) i . 

Exciting —thrilling ; passionate ; i Peering— looking 

narrowly ; CWW I Slit—small opening ; I 

We^**poor4o0king ; WIT; ^ l Hat-stand—a rack for keeping 
h«tt;; i 

37 
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Long— strongly desire ; sm tsgT ctfTO *?1 I Knock# * a 
brass or iron handle attached to the door which i$ pushed 
against a metal plate to produce a sound for calling the men 

inside the house ; C®Tt ^1 ?1 falSTO ftTOT i Isn’t it—Is not it? 

i.e., is it not the proper method of opening a bouse and 
making it easily visible to anyone standing outside ? 

Way-— manner ; I God opens houses—G od looks into 

the inside or the inner parts of a house by opening the whole 
house in the twinkling of an eye ; $$ ^tTft SNRT MWf TOT* 
to* c*rro-( f%TORT TO f*I CTCTO ) I 

At dead of night—in the advanced hours of the night ; 
fWtlftGS; ifftf ItCTl Taking, a quiet turn—walking calmly 
about; ftddf TOW? TOW I 

With an angel —with a messenger who is God’s servant 
and carries out the order of God ; croys i 

Expl. : That is the way for a house to open , The passage 
is from Katherine Mansfield’s story, The Doll’s House. The 
children of the Burnell family got the doll's house as a present 
from old Mrs. Hay. The children thought that it was a 
perfect little house—it had rooms and other things like a 
real house. When the door of a real house opens, only the 
front room is seen. By opening a hook, the whole front of 
the doll’s house swung back and at once, every one could see 
all the rooms of the doll's house. The children found this 
exciting and interesting. The children thought that, it was 
the right way to open a house. In this respect, the doll’s house 
' was much better than real houses. 

•r 

flfUl s Katherine Mansfield-^? TO The Doll's House 
it ItWlfc CTOTl ttfTf I Burnell nfllttH C?nr?1 
fcrot? CTOrfoj Mrs. Hay-? di* i cun fdt 

to* cut ?tf%—wfer +ti? f lift? TOt am 

to to, *t? Hfftrora i iflwtwi ft1%f nwi cimi wvn men 

croiwmd? TOimtt croi it? i ^ ftfro 1 * dt*i 
it* ftftf to#i it? cro, *t? ^utt? n* in f*wnr? towI* to 
cw* f rTOTlcron cwercifr 5 ^: *wtfi ^romaifr a 
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wn cwf? frp «n*ffe; CT-ffa to 
^jpHftf^frl *rf%r otf% «tc»rt i 

Exp!.: Perhaps it i« the. with an angel. 

The passage is taken from Katherine Mansfield’s story, 
The Doll's House. It gives us some of the ideas in the 
children’s minds, after ,getting the doli’s house. A hook 
kept the floll's house, closed. The hook was removed ; and 
the whole front side of the house swung back. Now at once, 
the whole inside of the house could be seen by every one. 
Every one could see at the same time all the rooms in the 
house ( with all the dolls in the house ). This is very different 
from what a person sees when he opens the door of a real 
house. Opening the door of a real house, a person sees only 
one room—the front room (the hall). The way the doll’s 
house opened was much better than the way a real house 
opens,—it was more exciting and romantic. The children 
imagined that with an angel, God had come down to the earth. 
Goa wanted to see houses and the men and women inside the 
houses. Perhaps God would open houses in the manner that 
the doll's house was opened. God would see at the same time 
all the rooms and all people in the house. That was the per¬ 
fect way, the best way of opening a house. , 

Add notes on dead of night ; a quiet turn. 

N* B* To children, a house opening and showing at once 
all the rooms in the house is more exciting and interesting 
than a house opening in the ordinary way. Katherine Mans¬ 
field has great knowledge of children’s minds. 

*rt*m * 4$ *rr$*T Katherine Mansfield-ua* The Dolls 
House C^Tl l CCft 

i to cm ; 

c*f**n$ cm i srfWfm *rwi 

i Wtf^sr wmsn cWi 

to j rmm wrwt mro ■nrein *rr* \ *rwi 

tonra m f%f cws nt'evtti ^ 

i erri? ^ to 
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c3C3 4C3 33 3tff 33, 3lfc 3C33 f$3TC33 COTW3 cww 
i w* 3 ^ 3 $ ci-sot C3i»n 31 wot 

33 It# <(t3 f%TOT3 33 33, 33 faf 43* 3CW C33C33 r .4$ -WOT 
Hfl upr c?3t$ to? ftifw *rwfw f 

Grammar and Composition : 'O pen it &iicJcly t someone 1* 

—Active Voice* 

Let it be opened quickly by someone, -^^Fassive Voice . 
That is the way for a house to open —Here to open is an 
infinitive, qualifying the noun ‘way*. 

The dead of might — dead, meaning ‘still’, is a noun here. 

t “o$ to, *Tte TTEiwtSi r ♦ppr^tftRi 

fOT qrfetftfri «rtiOT ft®r i ot? Pat 43*iM cwfc 

lf% ftt3, TO «y$3-3if%? 3TOT3 w**riM 33 «pf cm i cW 
C33 4^P$ TO llfip? 33 f3*f—33313 33, 31313-33, 313133, 

cTOfa 33 $wrrfir i acwF 3if$f&3 tom w 4 $wot$ c«rfm 

$f5W, *p3? 33 I NWS WWOT 33 3lfi?3 W3W1 COT1 33 31 C3R > 
C3OT TOM 3p*[ C33 <433 WOT C3 3lff3 33TO TO* fa* 43*fi> Cltfc 
33 CWI TO, TO C33OT 3COT |*ft 313313 TO31 TO ^cfcl TOI, 
TO f%$ C33l 3OT *Tl | 43 COT *Rj»I-3tf3 TOOT C3W 33 C3$} 
TO3* C3fa I &3* TO 33 fa? ( 3*131* TOOT STOT TO 

tOT 333 ^ffr ^31 TO 3t1%3 33&1 COT C3C3,—C3 TO1 ftftt 31 ) t 
TO *13 .333 CTO CW3fOT 3T* 13T? ^ffafOT 4C3 33I3OT 
3t^3T33 Ufa C3OTR, W33 faft 4$WOT 413*3113 33 3lfaTO COT 
CTO3—C333 C?3l C33 <ypT-3lfafcl 3E3J 43* TO3 43*OT 43* 

aiw cot ^33 atw 1 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. How many rooms were there in the dolVs * house ? 

[ «5f5*-3lfafcOT 3*33131 33 ft3 ? ] * , 

An*. It had five rooms—a drawing room, a dining room, 
a kitchen and two bed-rooms. 

x [ <J5*f3lfa&OT ftsi ,TO*l3l f) 33--43&1 fai^TOI, 43*fcl 31313 
31* *3&1 3Hrt33 irtf irtl 333 331 ] 3 
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Q. 2* How was the doll's house opened ? [ 
fwsic* c*ftwi ? ] 

Aju, The doll's house had a hook stuck to its side. It 
kept the house’ closed. The hook was removed by Pat with 
the help of a small knife, and at once the whole front side of 
tlie house swung back. 

[ <*wntr*r fm i ^ ftrrt 

Wfa ^rprri ft* i <WR1 c*ti> ffir ffa* wh 

c*fti *tft* tot c**, c*«ri c** ^ i ] 

•9 

Paragraphs 6-7 

Gisjk: It was a wonderful doll’s house ! The rooms were 
papered ; and they had pictures on the walls. Red carpets 
covered all the rooms, except the kitchen. There were chairs, 
tables, beds, a cradle, a stove, a dresser with tiny plates and a 
big jug. There was a beautiful little amber lamp with a 
white globe standing oh the dining-room table. Kezia liked 
this* little amber lamp above all the other things. The father- 
doll and the mother-doll were in the drawing-room. The two 
child-dolls were sleeping upstairs. 

2 Burnell nfiPTtOT ftwl C*f«r* 1 

ft to «rt* 3?tori *1 i wre c*r* cwtr* 

OTfiroft, c^ft9Tf»ftr, *t*t*f* w*«rr;sf i 
,<%1 Kezia 5R ‘c^ W ^ WIM, *t?1 ftW 

Ftwi i 3*feF?r wwt* ' ft* 

, WtlT l CStfr OO Kezia *l*iM wPOTl 

c*Pr\v ^ ^t»5^ wnt w( #i cwt* i 

Notea, etc*': Oh—oh.—the words express great excitement 
of the girls of the family ; *rw i Sounded— 

uttered loudly; CWtT? tetll *T*ft* I As though—as if; 
' OT i Despair —despondency I Marvellous—wonderful; 

i Too much for them— the beauty of the doll’s house 
was so wonderful that they could not imagine it before ; WIT* 
«tfi *tr* ft c* * *yj»Hrrft Wapw *rrnr f Papered 

— covered with paper ; ^t*TW I Gold frames— broders of 
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golden colour ; PTfatfr TON afB-faPffe I Plttik- 'n. & ad %, 
Kind of cloth of silk> cotton, etc., with nap linger and softer 
than that of velvet 0 (C.O.D.) ; yn C^m 

El i Real bedclothes — i.e., not painted pieties of bedclothes 
• actually spread on the bed ; ^fijra ^mi-FW Ft?? =7?,. 

*ITOt? Ft?? i Cradle— children’s rocking bed ; C*rt*Rl r- 
Dresser —“n. Kitchen sideboard with shelves for dishes, etc. 1 '’ 

(C.O.D.); ?nrtTO fa*r, <rm? * toto cWra» 

Jug-^ water-pot; TOT? *ftaj I ^ Frightfully —extremely ; ?rfa 

(filF'sfetT?) I (Note— it is a colloquial expression. 
Frightful—literally means '‘terrible 0 i.e.,* extreme)]. Requisite 

—extremely beautiful; TOt$? \ Amber lamp — «pt? TO 

*TO TO? TOn ?tfa i 

Amber— Yellow translucent fossil resin, found chiefly "ora 

a shore of Baltic— (C.O.D) “fossil fesin exuded ( fSpife ) as 

gum by coniferous trees” (Columbia Encyclopedia). Globe — 
spherical or ball-like covering ; cTOltNrfa (?T? TO* 

?tfa$ ?fTO fa»T) i 

Sprawled—spread out their limbs in a leisurely manner ; 
fT*-*rl NfaC? TOTOfc? l Stfjf— hard, inflexible. 

Fainted—lay senseless ; I Asleep —in a sleeping 

condition ; ^(TO I Upstairs —The doll's house had two storeys 
(OTtWl). The doll-children \yere sleeping on the second 
storey or the first floor; ^prtfTO c?tWf? ^C? > 

Too big for the dolls house —In comparison with the size of 
the doll's house these dolls (i.e., the children) seemed to be 

very large; ?rfTO 

C? 3 ? ?? i They did not . .belonged—the large size of the 

children was out of proportion to the size of the house ( 

<{? C?f*T ?¥ ) and so they seemed to be not 

fit inhabitants of the house ; ?? RtTO? WW, 'FttTO 

«-?tfa? Ctf* TO TO ?fTO Sfi i Perfect—faultless ; com¬ 
pletely beautiful ; *P*[4 ^f? i 
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It mmedto mile &t Kezia—tht little girl Kezia imagined 
that the lamp was smiling and talking with her. The lamp 
was real —The lamp looked like a real lamp as if it could 
give out real light. 

CxpL : They didn’t look at though they belonged. 

The lamp was real’. The sentences are taken from 
Katherine Mansfield's story, The Doll's House. The children 
of the Burnell family got the doll’s house as a present 
They thought that it was a beautiful little doll's house. It 
had rooms *and all things likr a real house. The father- 
doll and the mother-doll and their two children lived in 
the house. The dolls were too big for the little house— 
'They didn’t look as though they belonged’. The Burnell 
family had three children, three little girls, Isabel, Lottie 
and Kezia. Kezia was the youngest child. Kezia had more 
imagination than the two other girls. An amber lamp (with 
a white globe) stood on the dining-room table in the doll’s 
house. Kezia did not like much the father-doll and the 
mother-doll and their two doll children. Kezia liked the 
little amber lamp very greatly. The little amber lamp was 
just«the right size for the little doll's house. The lamp 
seemed to smile and to say that it had always lived in the 
house. The lamp seemed to be a real lamp. To Kezia, 
the lamp was a perfect little lamp. The lamp was a wonderful 
thine. Kezia lovjed and admired the little lamp very much. 

Add a note on ; belonged. 

*Tf«fTl s *Tt«rtfirc ‘ The Doll’s House * sTO TO 

<*$ wr fcfts toc* i *tfTOtnr* frori 

fcnro crorfi»i i fro tot to 

wfro i 6^ awfri top 

to Prfoft fro i fro « wtm 

Pre i to* sprct?r ft*r tos to, 

to *tw* cro TOtfro sfi i «rftwtar fro frofl? cro— 

tmtro, c*it® * c*Snri t cro to fro to 

cro C’jft TORtlaro \ TOT? tow cfrftcro §*w fro 

<*#i «i# *rtfk t c * ftnr t* m TO TOfal* cror Tlfkfrl* to 

** TOI WHfUWtl TOP CTO TOtTO* fTO I TO 

ifiTO cro itWl j* cto wtftnr fTO c* *rfcrft * mftc* 
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^ «*#i to» yi nw nto Bert' 'efrit* c*«rtto t 

ctoM oti 'eh to ft^ftr swrfh cto nft» A *w;^ 

c^fwsi OTto 'ettf ff*rc>n OTto i 

Grammar and. Composition : Except the kitchen—it 
would be more grammatical to say ‘except that of the kitchen*. 
Stijf — adjective, predicatively used of ‘who’. 

n^im : Burnell ton c ra , ton wiw* ototi ot tonr, 

| 'e?; l” ftorfa TOT to C*R VtH JHfH OTOT I 

oBfci frww, v£i^ ot i 4 to 1 *rm ft» . 

<sm «rM-$*nr ftto rt orcto r *($*Hrlto wist 
orwftOTi ^ to vtnw ftnr ctoi, to* 

to <?rRtft cro totRi ift m i tin m oti* 

cototi ton ot fw, wrfa ot to OT cs»jr«cfri 

to srnssw oti wroft otIn, *rm* ot to uf* cnrti 
oft, cfrto, wtuftro *ttoFTnre nsrrni ftto i orti 

to cwrl, cto, cfrto, cto cto ct# w ots to wt*» 

to Kezia? tol TO COT OT OTt^rto c*#1 TO amber OT* 
nto i *rtor ot? cfetonr mwtR $$ *rm cot stoi? 

*t«n rrrftT-rrfto^F to toe* *T«n OTto i srrt**Hrttot* toi 
to or cot ^4—«i ot tom* wtromTO «tfriro OTRti 
fcto to 5fi i ®nt^-rrf%to toor cot* to to to, 

nfWi riot, c*fti rto i *rot? ot, <ypim oti, ^ to-nt 
itor f w wr OTto, or tot cot i ton 
cnOTt* ^[fto i urn toir? to tos to— nto btiboti 
b^rw srtnfto ri i to cto ton-Rtto to ftto yro» 

*#1 OR KeziaC? COT TOto—“<«$ Of, Bftft TOfiR Rtft I* RTtTO- 
Rtftfri to cm <«RRTnr ^ ftmw . (wti oiti •R»f-nto»OT 
RtRtto to TOt S[OT to ) I 

Short Questions and Anwers 

Q. 1. ‘It was too much for them *—What um *W ? W*» 
and /or whom was it too muck I [ It* WB fa 1 CW 
sFtcm bot totors to f ] 
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Ant. *It r refers to the wonderful doll's house. The 
Burnell children could not imagine that the doll’s house could 
be so wonderful. So its beauty was too much for them. 

[ ‘it’ m i *ttoriRre 

<TtT9 ft cs ys? I W C’fW 

wim stanuftw to i ] 

Q. 2* Describe the rooms in the dolls house, [ *ypHTtto 

*<fal Tte i ] 

An*. There were a drawing room, a dining room, a 
kitchen and two bed-rooms. All the rooms were papered. 
There were pictures painted on the wall-papers. The pictures 
■were in gold, frames. Red carpet covered all the floors except 
that of the kitchen. There were red chairs in the drawing 
room, and green chairs in the dining-room. 

[ to wrfa *t?> tfupfr sisters 

.«w s[® c*rm to i towti* cve*tw to whrcw’oW, srRr vsvt 
^rt^pi to i wft«t®ri prfatafl ciprsr ttafipri i ttcito 
Tf^si snrtv tort fastrei to i *toi* *inr 

to wrowfcl ®rm crot* spur «rm* cwtrocwi to 13 

Q. 3. What did Kezia like most ? [ cwtol ftft?ii>ttW 

wrc?r c*f% W TOfto ? ] 

Ans. Kezia liked the amber lamp most. It stood on the 
diningroom table with a white globe. It was filled with 
something like oil. ' 

[ c$tol ’erctror* wttotrw TOrera c*f% w ^rato i «rwi 
tort c&ftw c*rih to jrtn c*rt®r ^t^rr? sro i cwtro 
to few oti to \ ] 

Q* 4. Where and how were the /ather and mother dolls 
placed in the dolls house 1 [ *TT* ?rl-*(^t 

wtto cwm totter iwt *nrto ? ] 

Ans. The father-doll and the mother-doll were placed 
in the drawingroom of the do’lls house. They were plaeed 
in such a way that they seemed to spread out their limbs in 

a leisurely manner. [ Ww- 
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mve *t*l i ‘ ®ir*$ vfm it*i 

OW Ewwrre mm i ] 

Q. 5. ‘They didn’t look as though they belonged’.— 
Whom does the word *they ’ refer to ? why'did they not took as 

though they belonged! [ ‘they’ Wfc *1DRT ^ 

tnrtf? cnfa 

An*. ‘They’ refers to the child-dqlls of the doll’s house. 
The child-dolls seemed to be very large in comparison with 
the side of the doll’s house. That was why they did not look 
as though they belonged. 

t f%o-' t ^p^c§Tns ‘bW hti i 'BiWtn 

ferctir tvs tw xft sfsssr i wt TOi 

on t* tm% m hi i ] 

Paragraphs 8-12 

Gist : The Burnell family had three girls, Isabel (the 
eldest) , Lottie and Kezia. The girls of the Burnell family 
were impatient to tell the girls of the school everything about 
the dolis house. Isabel was the eldest sister; she claimed 
the right to tell first. Lottie and Kezia submitted. Isabel also 
claimed the right to choose the two girls for the first day’s 
visit to the doll's house. Isabel said that their mother had said 
that she might. Their mother’s arrangement was that the girls 
of the school should visit the doll’s house only two at a # time. 

5 Burnell f%R© Isabel (*W»T3 

Lottie Kezia. Burnell CTOUrl hWt *nr 

w ? ojott? tow i Isabel Hfr 
<? a«rsr fpm cwm?? ww* cwcw—cn Hti *w cm n 
cm*\ I Isabel wrftna srtTOrl c* cn-t ft? 

TOW CWTfW CWEI^ «T«TO Of^VS met l Isabel tm 

EtOT Wl TO m KW I Vtm Wl fwsr tot ficiftc*w ct w 
new # wvs fm cwmw* cro mi m i 

Notes, etc.: Could hardly .next morning—were unable 

to go as quickly to school as they wished ; VtTt crtl WlfaWt 
tp EtVtWt^F fCH tfVwtTW, WtTS (MWCH 41tl 
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m *irs *rfnr; fag ws *ri sre ws 
sfl i Hardly*- scarcely, "not''; OTfftt I Could hardly walk to 
tchool— could not walk to school. Fast enough —sufficiently 
quickly; i 

Burned — was fired with a desire ; wrti ^TtaTT^ ^nr 

i Boast—brag, tell proudly ; TOT *t*Tl I Rang— 

sounded ; CTOffta I 

Eldest —more advanced in years than each of you ; MiWlA * 
Join in —add your own remarks to mine ; WT*(tf Wil 
new c^rfarhe nnvs *rfa, f¥n srtM nn asfa wi i 

There was .answer—The other two girls had nothing 

lo say in reply, i.e., they accepted Isabel’s words ; 

4 wtfn c?ott? fm n\ i 

Bossy—in the manner of a boss or leader ; ; ^ppf^n? 

I [boss, n. master, person in authority—C.O.DJ The 
powers...... eldest— They knew that the eldest child of a family 

naturally had more power ; c*tfc C*TTO1 n*cn C* vtrt 

Brushed —walked briskly ; l Butter¬ 

cups—A kind of yellow {lowers* Road-edge—on one side of 
the road ; nWn ** I 

Arranged —fixed ; ^Tl ^T1 1 Courtyard—\> 

Not to stay to tea, of course—Among English people (in New 
Zealand), there are divisions of social classes, and all acquaint¬ 
ances could not be asked to stay to tea, as social equals* 
Not traipsing—not tramping, not moving with unclean skirts 

etc., flowing behind ; <sr*fltwtft 

-*rtw *ri i 

Pointed out—showed ; I Beauties —the fine or 

charming parts of the doll’s house. 

Grammar anil Composition ; before the schoolbetl rang 
—Here before is a conjunction introducing the adverb clause 
'the schoolbell rang’* 
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Before as a preposition (earlier than): The man 
brought before the Magistrate. 

as an adverb ( at an earlier time ): I saw the boy before » 
join in—in is an adverbial participle here. 

- to stand quietly —‘quietly’ is an adverb modifying 'stand*. 

they might ask the girls . -and look— Sub.-Noun clause* 

object of 'had been arranged*. 

t *RT ffa TOtRf Burnell (TOtTt ) TO TOWft 
< cro) trfo® to, to TOtetft e*tiTOf*»r «ri cro i 
TO?? TO 'srtar* ^pr? otto? tot? toto « ? < fal toto 

*t?i cntro i ipr? etro to*i$ toi 
spr stfw? to ertftw c?r? $$ *p?TTOi TOI cro wtewitf 
^pr $4r®TO*r i 

**?rrf? to?, wk tot? to c?t? i TOtf^r to? ero, croit 
TO nr? Pf$ toto *rr?,-f^i TOtf^r ««ict to? r 

•« ten? to wmr ntw® to? i to ctot Isabel-*? 

ts* TOtro; stn (n#t#r TO, orr^ to)—ctf t» 

TOC? Bpift CTO fro *C? &?* l CStfr CTO Lottie 

<6 Kezia WtTO TO TO TO VTOtS TOTOT TOTl ?T? I TO1 
TfTO TO? lTO?1 buttercup SpreTOt? ?1 C?*C*T TOt^Tl% TO*! 
fp[? fTO, TOUftf ?TO 5T1 I 

Isabel ertTO wrft WT C? CT CTO fifTO CTO pi? 

cto ^f?-?tfte ottoto to c* to?? ?tftec* cro TOt?—in *1 
toto i 

TO?? in to frorf^r & rof?? teitw tow 

Wpffi fflfte TOr VTO ?RB CUCTO «^-?tfte C???t? TO 

toi ptw to?—jjto? cron tor, to TO?? m-cro 
Prow toi to sn, wn ?tfte? to pr? cron tot? m 
^nfros TO?, tosjto? i ?tfte? tero? pr? crown tor,. 
fr t ?te ? to Isabel ,p? ftrftroft ??:cfftec» 

<TO, Lottie *?* KeziaW WTO TO TO1 l 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1 . What showed that Isabel was bossy ? 
vt? ? ] ' 

Ans. The three Burnell girls, Isabel, Lottie and itezia 
were very eager to tell their friends in the school all about the 
wonderful doll's house. But Isabel, being the oldest of the 
three, claimed that she would speak to their friends first and 
she would also select those school-girls who were to come 
and see first the doll's house. 

[$*rtrra, cwtfS's c^lwi *rfr«fa nfetm c?t3?l 

tppHTtf^t? ml fra? ?ft*r? wT^rr?!? ??$ w 

tot fcci'Hw i f^t tjtum ?c?rrewiA ^?w 

c? ?fra3Mrtra q r-$ em ?? wraft?, wt? sm?i fra? ratf 

arc? crc? ?tra ^ (7ft c*rt? i ] 

Q. 2. What did Lottie and Kezia know too well ? [ raft$ 
WC^fWTl 'StWNSftT^ wm ? ] 

Ans. Lottie and Kezia knew well that the eldest child of 
a family naturally had more powers. 

[ ratfi> « c^fwi c? *rf??tr?? cwii *wtra? 

w^i c?ft «rrra i ] 

Q. 3* What arrangement was made to show the school girls 
the doll's house ? [ fra? C?C?T*r? *(f*r?Tf$frl <Wt?t? fa ?I??t 

Ans. It had been arranged that the girls of the school 
should visit the doll's house only two at a time while it 
stood in the court-yard. Isabel would show them the fine 
partis of the doll’s house. 

. [ ?j?*i q.'tifm c? fra? arc??! ^ ?*c? arc? 

^ cw fix?, c? wfirc oifri fcrinra ?m? i wrar? 

ffra?1f^t? f*r? wraafa CT«rtrw i 

Paragraphs 13-15 

" Gist : The Burnell girls reached school after the bell had 
been rung. When the classes were over and play-time began, 
Isabel told the girls the story of the doll's house. All the girls 
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came quickly and surrounded her to hear about the doll'* 
house. They all tried to win special favour from Isabel. Every 
•one behaved as if she were Isabels special friend. There was 
only one school in the neighbourhood. Girls of all social 
classes had to read in the same school. But there were two 
girls who always remained at a distance from these girls—they 
were Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey who came from a very low 
social class. The girls of the so-called upper classes did not 
mix with the two Kelvey sisters. Many girls were not allowed 
by parents even to speak to the Kelvey sisters. 

I 999 Burnell (TORT1 ft9 99 W? 9^1 9t9tf I Wit 
sf 19 ^tr*nr w’psi 99re *9 i cmtt 99* 

Isabel *fj9-9tto 99 C9t9T9 f 99 9C9 

to tf9t9 99 C9l99fa 99J l GOT9 C919 999 C99tl9 

<9 C9-$ Isabel-99 tof9 9tl^ I C9$ 99t9 9t9 99T ff9 to 91— 
»C9$W9J 99ttW9 999 9OT CM 9$ 99$ tft9 <T?9 I to ft91 
# C9HT to, ^ C919 Lil Kelvey 99t Else Kelvey—9t?1 9$ 
oirim 9C99 9i$rai 9tmr to *prfcw 9f% ^ tK <9to 
9$ ^5 C9t9t9 991 C9COT 99t$ 99^91 999 I 99 CTC99T1 C9t9 
ft* 9T* C99K991 9TO 91 I 9tft C9C9 to* to 9t99 C9tW» 
9$ # C9tt99 919 9199 C9T9 991 999 91 I 9t9l 99tf 

C9T9 ^C9 ft* 9199 I 

Notes, etc- : Hurry—hasten ; go quickly. Hurry as they 
might —However swiftly they might go ; WT91 99 9t9 

91 C99 l Tarred—painted with tar ; 9t99TWi-9T9tl91! Failings 
—“fence of pales* i.e., pieces of wood with sharpened tops ; 
1*51*91 9to j*9ral to tefl'CWl I Jangle— sound harshly ; 
9to 99 991 I Whip off—took off quickly ; CW1T9 fC9 C999 I 
FaU into line—join other students ; 93J Il!®CT8 9C9 C919 to I 
/Roll—list of the names of students ; 9tdkf9 9t99f9 1 

Never mind— “It doesn’t matter* ; l9f$ 9l£9 919 91 I 
Make up for it— make amends or compensation for it ; •fftti 
fto 0^1 < 9rato \ By looking very important—by taking a 
/posture of personal gravity ; tot9 C99 VtIWt c wtt H t l 9# 
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I Mysterious —having some wonderful secret in* her mind ; 

*W6*1 TO* i Whispering —telling something in a low voice; 

in the ear of another girl; TO* *»lfTO I Got something: 

■•■-■playtime—l have some important matter to tell you at the- 
time of our games. 

Surrounded—the girls made a circle and stood round 
Isabel to know the secret which she had promised to tell. 

Fought— struggled with one another ; TO*ft»I I To- 

put .round her—to entwine (WTO*) their arms round the 

body of Isabel as a mark of great affection and intimacy 
< ); *t* it*1 Isabels ftt* <rc*fe»T I Beam—smile, look 

happy and cheerful; CW*Tt*1 I Flatteringly—for 

the purpose of pleasing Isabel ; Isabels ^**t* W^J I The 

girls of her class .to he her special friend— All the girls of 

the school gathered round Isabel. The girls of Isabel’s class 
(i.e., Isabel’s classmates) wanted to come closer to Isabel, they 
tried hard to take hold of Isabel. Each one of Isabel’s class¬ 
mates wanted to have more attention from Isabel ; she 
wanted to show that she was more intimate with Isabel than 
the other school girls. 

Court —meeting called by a king or queen ; *tWTO1 I Held 

. quite a court— she called an assembly under the trees as if 
she were a queen and the other girls were her subjects; 

TO C** tiff TOl’ TOStt* TOOT OT *f55»T I Huge—big ; 

i Pine trees—“coniferous ( C*rITO* TOTO iVfrert) pyramidal 

trees. The needle-like leaves are produced singly or in 
clusters ; they remain on the branch from two to ten years* 

(Columbia Encyclopedia); cTOFf* TO g**tnn *T«TO* f*Wl TO1 

ot*vftp wttfr* srft i 

Nudging —elbowing ; ffc* cfe* I Giggling— laughing 

with suppressed sound ; TO* *t*f*»t I Pressed up— 

crowded to the place TO* 1 Close—very near il ** 

farofr 4 Ring—circle Always outside—i,e. t outside the 

circle of other girls srfrft Wt* *ftt* l The little Kelveys— 
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Kdvey »r fltt ;[g yy cttfr cnht # i To come anywhere......Burnell*' 

—The Kelvey girls knew that the Bumelte and other girls of 
Higher social classes hated them and avoided their company ; 

so they did not come near them; Kelvey Wfcai c* 

BurnellTl m* C^CWl ^ TOT; <7PS?9 

VlTl Burnell-OT *PtII CVS Jfl I 

The fact was—' The actual situation was ; ^F*r1 i If 

there had been any choice —if they had the liberty to choose ; 
if there were any other alternative ; ^ff? $lT*ni spf 

i It was the only school for miles—within 
the area of several miles there was no other school except this 
one ; Wtot? wn f»f i 

Consequence—result; qur i All. neighbourhood—<2t 

WCTTCT i Milkman —I Mix together- 

come into close contact with one another ; WTfcsprf 

I Not to speak of— No need of mentioning it; this 
question may not be raised ; *P*rl * 11 $ *1 ’WTP ? 1 Rude— 
vulgar ; unrefined ; ^PTffs^S l As well —also ; I * 

But the line . ••’•somewhere—A limit must be put at a 

particular point in this sort of intermixture between the high 
and the low ; 3 * i It was 

. Kelveys—4$ &K1 Kelvey-CV* «rt»[t*n 

(epfte Kelveytf CWfTW* ^brf^Tf? TftTJ I) Allowed—permitted. 
Walked past the Kelveys —moved by the side of the Kelveys. 

With their . air— holding up their heads above as a sign of 

contempt ( f*rt ) for these low class girls ; CROWS' 

«ft% <5pran carfare vr*ri tot ots i Set the 

fashion— created the fashion i, e., their example was followed 
by others; frt% » 

Shunned— avoided ; $£3rfa»r I 

A special voice—had a separate tone of speech i.e., spoke 
with them in a scornful tone; vtdnr W( ^ 
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TO* { TOt¥ ) qnr; ^ ? Drfca^faUy—terribly. Bunch- 

cluster ; Wf 1 

Expl. : But the fine had to.speak to them. 

The passage is from* Katherine Mansfield's short story, The 
D 0 W 4 House*. Here is a description of the school in which 
the Biurnell girls were reading. 

In the place, there was only one school. People of different 
social classes lived there. Children of different-social classes 
had to read in the same school ; they were forced to' read in 
the same school and to mix and talk with one another. But a 
dividing line had to be drawn among the girls of different social 
classes at some point or other. The Kelvey girls (Lil Kelvey 
and Else Kelvey) belonged to the lowest social class. The school 
girls of the so-called upper classes did not mix and talk with 
the Kelvey girls. Parents and other relations asked their girls 
„ not to mix with the Kelvey girls. Some children (including 
the Burnell children) were not allowed even to speak to the 
Kelvey girls. 

Add a note on : the line. 

N.B. New Zealand is a part of the British Common¬ 
wealth. Katherine Mansfield was born in New Zealand ; she 
came to England ; she wrote fine short stories. Katherine 
Mansfield strongly disliked the stupid and cruel treatment of 
the so-called inferior classes by the so-called higher classes. She 
had great loving sympathy for the so-callejd lowest class 
and the children of the so-called lowest class. 

* 7 t«m I Katherine Mansfield-4* Cftfc TO The Doll's 
House* cw 4$ art$* ***!& win » 4 «rtr* carfroi 

faros?!* Kelvey OT*#* afa fccros?t* OT*TTO *T¥*tl**wi 
w** t totto* ** tot* *rf**tj** otto 1 nw 1 crow. 

TOtW Burnell nf* 4 tC** fTO *1 OTOTTO wf% 

- ***t* 1 fa* §*rr*Tw* fa®r *n 1 srfawtw ot^-ototto 
wsr taro *tecar* wi *rwr 4^e fast *11 cw« 

$w*t?!ror* ottoi faro?t*m c*m?* 4wr^ tow i 

TO?!* CCTOTg C** TO*<1* CTOtOTTt* 4W$t tffatlTOl 

w* vftrw 4$ w wtww < *rf% *** w' wfw to - 

A* 
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* 

TOfttCTOTOT rotft CTOKTOl CTO*1 Tft art! KelTOy C*mft1 
^twi rocsnr^tjcwft i TOtt** **$ c*fa *ttro 

crorm Keivey ctctcto fro fttro *r? ftciSro* < 

Grammar and Comptition : to put, to walk, to beam, to 
„ be—infinitives modifying the verb ‘fought*. 

Pressed up close—up is an adverbial particle and close is an 
adverb modifying, ‘pressed*. For the fact was—The Intransitive 
verb was ( of Incomplete Predication) has for its complement 
the Noun clause : “(That) the school the Burnell children... 
;*«any choice/' 

Went to—The Preposition to has for its object the Relative 
Pronoun which understood after school. 

The kind of place their parents would have chosen—’would 
have chosen* has for its object the Relative Pronoun which 
understood after the Noun place. 

The consequence was— The Verb was has for its complement 
the Noun clause “(that) all the children.to mix together.’* 

There being an equal number—Being is a Gerund, object to 
the Preposition 'of* in the phrase ‘not to speak of.* 

: ft* TO Wftfl ( Burnell -**ft1 ) ***, 

*fti c*rom croft wtrorni-vw c*ftR*mft *trc to* 
*ro$ ft* a$i *r*nr cro i 
|c* c*t»rftw ftwwtroft croi "fist srft*r*i 

To I (Isabels? Wft *T* TOT *«fl TOft TO ^ » ) Isabel 

C^, ftro <3*1 *TO, CTOt* CTO (7T <S*&1 C*$, OT? 

Isabel ftarsftft ftt* $ftr* *ro c* *ft ft* 

ro*ft ftni ’ ft*fr*H cm ftnift* tot cn ro*r **n 
wttt ,i croft**l *rroft to to* i" 

croft to* ro i cwnrcri to Isabels* ft:* c^p»T®t i 

Isabel-Jj* FttTO C*tW Oft TOfttft* *TT,nft *TO Isabel* 
wfit* a** 3ft* ftnr, Isabel:* rot* CTOftl 
C^rWtTOttTO *1TO, «TO* cm § CTOtt* Fit* C* C4$ Isabel*TO 
ftrro t croft *tra, a*t* rot* error* 
rot* irfft to c*t*m ftt* cro toi rot *btc* Isabel,. orcroi 
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^ to to, to to tot stto 3iro 4c? wtci? 

sms i to # ora to 4$ 3?t3 *to—?t?l f&wto 
?t $nfc TO? i 4 ?i s? Kelvcy ntotc?? cst& cro # i Kcivey 
♦ffS3lT?S 4$ CTO TO? c* srfOT Burnell ntotm CTOC?? 

3 *trs tosi sro 31 i 3 *t?«i srtni?iM S 3 *$, ?TOto «rf%TO 
.’Burnell fto t M 3 CTO31 C3 $T3 *T<5? ?fD?3 3W 31? C331C3 

< wto ?f? wrts tn\ C3tr^ to 31 , sf? to? $*» 

«C 331 C 3 TO? i c 3 TOt to ns^*? ^3 to 31 i «tr 33 * *ito? 
to! 4 $ri>$ to ^wfaj spr i ?t$ 4$ ^r 33 nfsstn? csr 3 ?i 
*F$? l -331, TO? CSl£ CTO31, TO1C33 CTO31, C3l3*l3TO?3 CSffr 
C?t£ CTOmS3l, 3«3PPTl3 , l? CTO I §S5, 33 CTOCW? 

3C?$ 3*3C? 33 4$ I 4$ ^3 <STf?0 to «ft? 333Wf? 

CSl$ CTO^fa, 3131 W5I ? ^3? t to towtft? 3C5F f*TOO TO8 
4#1 3falC3*ri §tTO TO ? I ssrffc-to33 TO ?’ TO C331 TO 31 I 
Kelvey nftslt?? Wfm 3(13131 TO frf3l TOto ^fatt?3l I 3? 
TO3 CTOCff? (TOW3 TO Burnell *ff33l£33 CTO31 to) 
3^51W«H to«f to 4$ Kelvey 3*37lOT TO 3rtOT3RTT31 C33 
31 CTO, 433 f? C33 ??1 31 TO I Burnell CTO3l$ to 33t3 3Tsrf1, 
3S13T1 C333 Ft«T-BWT3 OfTO C3tMt 3313 3^3*3% TO $1TO I 333 
35131 Kelvey CTOT3? 33? to CS? WT 351OT fto 31 ?tfto ^ 
TOTO? fro CTO C3T? TO1 33C* TO C*? i ?1$ Kelvey CTOC33 
TO 33 C3C331 4%3 C3?, to? TO C3^ f**f? 31 43* 3*31 33? 
3t I toftifff TOl Kelvey ntoimr CTO TOWI ?*?? I 

'Jim TO 3*31 33313 333 tofsaft 4333* tor? 3*4?? (TOBl? 
3#S?) 313*13 3TO53, TO 333 Lil Kelvey Sffe 3t3t3> 3TO? 
to tofinft? cfctora to? to? w? erj 13 i c*ram fro 

■ ?itof totol 435 f3C33 33C33 ?ff% 3(3C«3 I 

Short Qa«stioiii And Answers 

Q. 1. Who surrounded Isabel at playtime ? Why did they 
, SUtTOund her ? | C33t? 333 3*131 t3tC33C# to TOto / C3*3 
?t?1 TTO 3C3to ? j 
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Ant. The school fellows of Isabel surrounded her at 
playtime, Isabel had told them in the class that she had 
something to tell them at playtime. Naturally, when the 
playtime came all the girls came quickly and surrounded her to 
know what that ‘something’ was. 

[ CWfa fro *3*1 I $*Ttt**l 

jptpr OTf%*r c* ot f¥s ’Wj sot i 

c^ft? w cot*i ot vie** fOT «rt*t c *$ 

«RI I ] 

Q. 2, Who stayed outside the ring of the girls ? Why did 
they stay outside the ring ? [ OTCOT? T$T? «Tfa*T *>TT! ? 

fef ? ] 

An*. The two Kelvey girls stayed 'outside the circle of 
other girls. The Kelvey girls came of a so-called low-class 
family. They always stayed qwtside the circle of the Burnells 
and other girls of higher social classes because they hated the 
Kelveys and avoided their company. 

[ <RRf% *rf**tc?* cot srami cOTm srihr tar *rfw * 
nftretm cotbi i 

nf^rtm cotot srjRj twcajqte ctcot? mA? 
srtro, trow* *5ic*r? nw <afOT 

m i ] 

0* 3. ‘But the line had to be drawn somewhere.’— What 
does the word ‘line’ mean ? Who wanted to draw a line ? Where 

was the line drawn ? [ ‘line’ wffifr 

>tOT cot%t ? cwrr* c*$ frim ot%t ? ] 

Ans. The word * ‘line’ means a dividing line or a lin? of 
separation to keep apart the children of the lower, classes from 
those of the upper classes. Children of different social classes 
had to read in the same school. Parents of the children of 
Upper classes did not like that their girls should mix with the 
low-class girls. So they wanted to draw a demarcation line 
between the high and the low. 

The line of demarcation was drawn at the Kelveys. The 
two Kelvey girls belonged to the lowest social class. So the 
other girls were asked not to mix with them. 
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{writ? ?t?t rftar c?nrm c«rt* fttrartto 
cron*? ?rt»rw tot tutu $r*n c^t?rtt^n i ?tsmaHfr? cot- 
cronn ui^t ^ *r?rs ?t<t ^1 fostatfr? Ftsot f*P 5 t?t*i sftm 
3rt c? ftm TOti*?i ftrogfr? croim tof twfrsr^i w 1 ^rtt 
ffirt ^55 \s cm toit «a#i 3 ?tatt?*rj foro (R?tei * 

4$ ^Ntml tmi OTfer c^f% nft*tra? ^r? 

ftnr 1 cwf^si fm m\zm ^rwn? frowst? ct 1? 1 wfar 
ctcto? cwimi wre ftw wt sraftar 1 ] 

Q. 4r^How did the teacher treat Kelvey girls ? 

Pftfwl cn*[f% cram top cw* rast? wm ? ] 

Ant. The teacher treated the Kelvey girls scoraft%«> 

[ ft fwi cram oft ra$t? 1 ] 

* 

Paragraph 16 

Gist : These Kelvey children were the daughters of a 
washerwoman. As for their father, he was not seen by any¬ 
body. It was rumoured that he was in jail. The mother of 
the Kelvey children made dresses for them with things given 
in charity to her by her customers. So the Kelvey children had 
odd-looking dresses. 

LiPs dress was made out of the old table cloth given by the 
Burnell family ; and the sleeves were made from the old 
curtains of the Logan family. Her hat was an old hat rejected 
by a grown-up lady. It was too large for Lil. Lil was a stout, 
plain child. Indeed she looked very odd (strange-looking) in 

such ridiculous dress ( ). Our Else, the 

younger sister, was equally odd-looking in her dress. She wore 
a long white dress (like a night-gown) and a little boy's boots. 
Else was a thin, little child. Else had large, solemn eyes. She 
smiled rarely ; she spoke rarely. The two Kelvey sisters were 
in perfect sympathy with each other ; they understood each 
other very well. 

*rnrt*: 4$ Kelvey ora# fo* 4?# c«rOT?l* 

era; i era#* <&§ cwft i w? c?, ?rtm ?t?i srrft* 
cw*i «rttrc i «tm *rt mw nfk? *rt 4 t* 

Ull *5tm mfa l Lil-«*? CWfa bfff? ral mfo *r Burnell- 
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Of* m mtl 1TOI Logan 

TOti i m §«?#t ft»r ’«mti i#»rti m 

i tn-jfqnr itcirpftn* cntrtr^ i Else- 

sftm ci# c«rr#tc^s cimi or *nre *i#i itn »rari 
entity \Q ci# ctoi w cartel fiftpsl i Else! ft»r mi Cltl, 
i Else im nr, w n nr i $$ cm 
toto* fws, mu tot ^nsto mmi fan i 

Notes, etc. s Spry —active ; lively (C.O.D.) ; ^^5 ; ; 

flWE I Hard-working —laborious ; fcppft! I Washerwoman— 
laundress ; ; Clflt^ i A wful— terrible ; «it!I f This 

was awful enough— This thing was a sufficient cause for fear. 
The parents feared that the company of a washerwoman's 
daughter was harmful to their own daughters ; il^T-lt’II ICI 
yien r cmi^i csjrro? m m tow? top i 

For certain—definitely ; Prf*6^stCl I In prison— i. e., in jail 
as a convict; cm ^mtC*RT W3T CW®r Itfol t Gaolbird— a man- 
often in jail for repeated Cltl It! ) crimes committed by him 
enr-^, lift mt^l I Very nice, etc— said ironically ( 

TOT m 1C^ ), Very nice—that meahs "the opposite of nice’*; 
*ft sprc nr j nr \ (Pnamm fcw, caifti 

c»rtr^?n 4 w w). 

They looked it— it was clear from their very look or appea¬ 
rance ; nm cutn cro# citn cn mi m os^i i 
Conspicuous-prominent, attracting the notice of people ; 
mfaPtfl i [ conspicuous, a. attracting notice— C, O. D. ] 
Biti—little parts ; cl# Cl# $4*11 f For instance— for example ; 
1U I Stout— strong ; robust; lp#1 i Plain —ordinary ; not 
beautiful; II \ Freckles— brown spots on the 

face ; *(CII It! I [ freckle, n. light brown spot on skin— 
C«O.D. ] Art-serge —artificial serge cloth; serge 
Table cloth —cloth for covering tables ; * 

Plush— velvet-like soft cloth; CW&? TO TO 41* <TSCTO 
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l Sleeves— The portion of dress which covert the arms; 
Wf*Ttlr 1 Curtains —screens ; 1 

Perched—placed ; \ Forehead— Wt*T I Trimmed— 

* adorned ; i Scarlet—brightly red ; erf! TOt I 

Quill—feather ; i 

Gay—grotesquely dressed person f ejyt, 

I [guy n.. grotesquely dressed person—C.O.D,] Looked— 
appeared. Wore —put on ; i Night-gown —dress 

used by a woman at night. 

Tiny— small; ^sf i Wishbone— “The furcula or wishing 

bone in the breast of a fowl." ( Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable ) ; the name wishbone comes from the superstitious 
belief that a man obtaining the longer part of this bone when 

broken into two pieces, will have every wish fulfilled ; ’THffa 

Sff? ; Tiny' wishbone of a 
child —<[^<j rot cytfc wnrfli1 

Cropped—clipped short; CSlfc i Enorrtious— very 

large; [enormous, adj.; very large—(C.O.D.)] 

Solemn— grave ; I A little white owl— An owl has 

large, solemn eyes. Else had large, solemn eyes and she was 
little and she was dressed in a white gown ; so Else looked like 
a little white owl. Holding on to Lil —clinging to Lil ; Lilt^F 

OT I Skirt— woman's outer garment shaped like petti¬ 
coat from waist downwards (C.O.D.) ; *1WP®T CTIBPTB 

cntTWtfa *4® \ Screwed —entwined; wMWl I Marching 
in front —going forward before ; *Wfi l 

Out of breath-short of breath; fg jftOT SW* m l 

Twitch—jerk ; i The Kelveys . each other—The two 

Kelvey sisters perfectly understood each other for they greatly 
loved each other ; •nPTnr* *l^[4 *ftW I 

Expl.: Only when she wanted anything . each other. 

Or, The Kelveys never failed to understand each other. 
While describing in detail the clothes, the manner, and 
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even the nature of the two Kelvey sisters, Lil end Else. 

Catherine Mansfield, the writer of the story, The Dell's House, 
here tells us of the deep love and sympathy that these two felt 
for each other. Neglected by the world about them (with the 
exception of their mother ) these two unfortunate children of 
lower class parents clung to each other with a pathetic sort of 
* affection. There was a‘ good deal of difference between the 
two in their appearartfee and nature. But the close tie of 
sisterly love was a very strong bond between the two. The 
younger one, Else, almost dumb and helpless with her rickety 

( C7t*rt ) health, clung to her elder sister for support and 
guidance. She held on to the skirts of Lil when they walked 
along. If she ever wanted anything or felt breathless after 
walking some distance, she tugged at her sister's skirt, which 
she held tightly in her grasp, Lil at once stopped and could 
understand what the little helpless sister wanted. With her own 
heart overflowing with affection for the helpless children of. 
the so-called lower classes, the writer here presents before us a 
most touching sight of two such children tied close to each 
other with a deep affection, the little one completely and help¬ 
lessly dependent upon her sister, Lil. It was for the sake of 

this little one that Lil had to court disgrace ( ), that 

heartless treatment ot poor children what the writer wants to 
condemn. 

TTfafl t The Doll's House ncnfaftl OTfatfiR 

n**j4 ^t? fafa fntn? fen? i retriM fa 

fa csefat* ’crtntwi *?i sri fan ^st? fafa * fafa fan 

cn fat cn t fri, cnt?*n, ??r?. ws^, fa* crtiSi 6ft 

^st? fanffa—cs?i?i « W5T* 

nntn c? oti ntift c^ni 

«rttn? m *rt? nft®— 

crai sire? wsi, (?nro nt?i ?t? ssmnre? Or-pm 

nrei) c?n nfr? m 

i nmr wstib i aiFRtrefe wi ?rr? i 

c*m m <fttrei wn nfare? fare *r? ?nn 

ntfc «nr mtntm 4t nnfa c^fa wtrefe srentw fafa? wroti 
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fefcsi tofei i to to ws cn—TO?1 TOP nrnntfc TO 
TO1 i *$$TOr fuTO to w jti » ItfTO 
nro m f¥g *r?TO c* fato c*$. TOT? ^IrtTO dte?sl iMn 
to i *& cTOfi>? w«fe to?? »rito ^ *r?to cn?TOn i 

Grammar and Composition : The truth waJ—The verb 
was has for its complement the Noun clause t **( that) they 
were.she worked.” 

Wishbone of a child—Such use of the preposition of is 
•tiled Appositional, as ia such common expressions as ‘The 
«ity of Calcutta'* 

Had ever seen her smile —here smile is an infinitive without 
‘to’, used as one of the two objects of the verb 'had seen’, the 
other object being 'her’. 

WSfTtW s Kelvey-*rft*fnra CTO ^fB fear <4'<P3R refiMlri>1 
nro?, nTO, nfenft ctoi^ cto \ ^ecw TOtto ntffe ntffe 
fac? tos®) i «i>f$ TO i ( ctoiTO 

#jr?n crore? J|ar*ft& f — cw:to? TO?? tot owl v Rif 
sfl l ) to Kelvey-ntotOT C?W$? TOI C?nTO, tfpfe & TO 
TO* ertr? m I f^ns ?nr<fn *3r® 'ec?? TOi TO* e®rn 

*r(i>rs I T5l <i)?1 ■$?• CTO? ?sc?ft? CTO i Kelvey 

ntott?? cto TO ot to? nsipc?? s?w? i TO 
ito c i f , *rt^9 cn# ?*? i, sic?? ?1 ^®tc?? «rrsre crtc*- 
nro ^ ?* *r?to, *t?s ?1 ^®ic?? TOi *tnw to toto 

ct n? ?tfro *tcw c*rs, TO?? c?oti ^ n? *f*nw *tnffs? 
$*?toC9ri to t cro Lil c?c?rfi>—c? to cTOtcmH 
TO?®! c&$t?t? f*ra to ?t? ^c? to vfn—c? mn* 

hTO tfTO cnPTt* ?1 Burnell ntotc?? c$to-st*i *tn$ c*cfr 
W I TOt? TO wtro ?P51 TO bff? *?t R?to Logan TO? 
?f$TO c*re?n n?TO? *tn* c*cfc i to §ntfri to few ^n-fc^nr 
fen? nro to—??«i *iftTO |nt to, toto? 

Miss Lecky? < |*Wl to fTO «fePT 

to »rtn nto i 4fe cniro* *tfs top (Lilc^) 
<*rro, ^ f?a^TOr c?TOtn i « ^ c*rt? cto? m «pt toct 
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•rtr? HI I ETfN 4? cut CTtH NftN ft W Else *ffW C f tWCf* 

ewes sin «rin enW* i «rt? mr ntnr f%®i ortt ctoie ^ 
Hpri 1 ^tronr Else *rr$ na^ wire ewrreS i Else* 

CRtn ^ hM, wmt? I *5t? pi CNtt TOT ntl I C5tN pT ^ 
nv, *€hr ®tn-*nre i 'stre fop cut «mn c%r®TO i 
re$ w 'sire sItof cror 1% i ch np «<^ti qwe Hi i (?t 
H#f$ ( Else H* HHN ) faft* Hi C^PI HtHTO Wl? ^3 Nrftr* 
«o *m emrtre* ow® w*i i chhich£ LU Hire chhichS 
*rcw top tot ErtNtmf Else, rero Ntti, jpr Hmi-«rtHi? *rc«r, 
HTHCH N1CTN Lil ETfir fTO ^TlTO NTtNlm Else, reH®I faf 
HWt* TOT TO1 F®ire FTO5 Nt1% W5S $T*TTre ®TTTOT CH ftftl 
CntHlre* NPxHttW Cfe ctFHH tt*T 1W HTTN Lil Wit HtTO « 
fro Ftt$ I Kelvey CTt^T HWJ *rcr°*TOre CHWffaTI 
NPfal W5 Hi ( C^m H**R HE fa ) l 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Who were the parents of the Kelvey sisters ? [ re^rffe 
retire? Ntn-Ni ^tn fe^R ? 

Ans. The mother of Lil and Else Kelvey was a washer¬ 
woman, very active and hardworking. Mr. Kelvey, the father 
of the girls, was not seen by anybody, but the rumour went 
that he was in jail. 

L fa*r « re»rfe? hi fte»R «wr vii « nf%ariY reiHint t 
Nfm HtNI, Mr. Kelvey-re re§ C*TCN fa, TO OTH C*Tt=Tl CTO C* 
ch fro cwntTO i ] 

Q. 2. ‘Very nice company for other people's children !— 
Who are referred to as *nice company ?’ Why are they so called ? 

[ Very nice . children 1—*$HtCH 'njee company' (SHTOtH *rt*ft ) 

wvps ctfirtm ? toi wn toi *rer* chr ? ] 

Ans. The two sisters — Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey are 
referred to as the ‘nice company'. They were very poor. Their 
mother Mrs. Kelvey, was a washerwoman and their father, Mr. 
Kelvey. was said to be in jail. Being the daughters of such 
parents, the Kelvey gif Is were hated by other girls and their 
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parents. Here Very nice company* has been said sarcasti¬ 
cally to express the sentiments of the so-called higher-class- 
people. 

[ 'Q 4»lflr OTETC^ ‘WTO 

to fosro toi i i ■ai fro wWfr 

TO TO 1 cro-roft fm to cTOi'TO i <a$ to* THstfrot? ^ 
TOTO c*cwi 'Q tort TOtf*rotai w*? ^*n ?*to * 
§®ras«fa c^sTt to* *cmTO aTO cro? 

toto *i*V toi scro 1 ] 

Q, 3. Describe the appearance of the Kelvey girls. 

c?t* #? <srr?f% ?«fai 1 ] 

An*. Lil Kelvey, the elder sister, was stout and plain in 
her appearance. She had a high forehead and had brown spots 
on her face. Else Kelvey, the younger one, was a small, thin 
child. Her hair was cropped and her eyes were big and solemn. 
She looked like a little white owl. 

[ to cto fm f% fm c*tfctcm$i to TOrs®i csstrfa cro i- 

TO fw®T TO ftai *TTO1 TOtft 1 cstfr c?T^ 

*sarf^ fm c«t&<nr&i to croi r to *ito pr to cst$ to **tf i„ 
cst«r^i ©rfror? to tor? 1 crotwri c*tfc 

TOi c%ft 1 ] 

Q. 4. Describe the loving relationship between Lil and Else 
Kelvey. [ Lil « Else Kelvey <s& ^*TO? *t*J C* CTO? TO»P$ fm 
TO *4*1 ^ 1 ] 

Ans. The two sisters, Lil and Else Kelvey, deeply loved 
cachs other and they understood each other. The younger 
sister Else always followed Lil holding a piece of her skirt. 
Whenever Else wanted anything, she pulled Lii's skirt and 
Lil at once stopped, because she understood and loved her 
,sister Else. ' 

[ $$ CTO Lil « Else Kelvey TO^, StTOtTO t 

C*tfr CTO Eke TOTO* Lil-4? f*TTO W TO TOT? TOTO 
?n i TO TOTO TOlt TOtfcl TO frt* fas, TO TOT TO* 
Lil CTO CTO, TO* (Pi C*t$ CTOW fTO, VtTO TO*1TO »I 
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Paragraphs 17—22 

Gill.: Isabel described the many beauties of the doll's 
house—the carpet, the stove and the beds with real bed¬ 
clothes. Kezia said that Isabel had forgottenjhe lamp. Isabel 
spoke about the lamp. Kezia thought that Isabel did not 
. admire enough the beautiful little lamp. From a distance, the 
Kelvey sisters heard Isabel's story of the doll’s house. Isabel 
then selected two girls ( Emmie Cole and Lena Logan ) for the 
first day’s visit to the doll’s house. All schoolfriends of Isabel 
were to be allowed to see the doll's hou&e, later on. Only the 
two Kelvey sisters were not given any attention, 

arfattf i Isabel wr Lil 

Kelvey 'e Else Kelvey jfn $f*r ^ Isabel 

cmw* aiw sr*!; 3 ?*! *ro cm t c*\ fastsrt, 
'4?^t i Kezia Isabels Wl* 

TUI ffal J Isabel I Kezia 

C% STCtOT? <?rNd? 'Stfo'S Isabel t Isabel <?& 

ffa OTTR WSJ CTO *t*tt ^ OJOTfa 

<x TOn *fi«n otto *rro i ss*rc csinrai Isnbel- 

4? «f% S1SFTO1, OTTO e\\m, cm OTTO 5|t^ OR C>i$ 

Isabel-^ i ^ Kelvey CTOOT 

3fl f 

Notea, ete.: Hovered— loitered about ; 73 7? i 

At the edge—at an extreme corner; 7 ? stTO i Listen—hear 
attentively; mrtr5tT*J3 *flTO C*It«Tl I Stop them listening —prevent 
them from hearing; c*rfa 1 3E Wl i Sneered- 

l Silly —foolish ; I Shamefaced—91W1&K5 I 

Sensation—excitement; ^CPRi ; <fttf I Oven—"brick 
or stone or iron receptacle for baking bread” ( C. O. D. ); 3 # 

I Broke in —joined the conversation ; 

C3tR l Titty— thin, small in size ; ^fST» You couldn't . 

lamp —You could not distinguish it from a real lamp ; it was 
exactly like a real lamp ; 

*Wf1 TO fl 1 Isabel wasn't making ..little 1 ampule, f 
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Isabel was not praising the beautiful lamp as much as the lamp 
deserved ; ^»T1 fm Isabel TO 1 

wfo'Q *TC*rf*n Chance—opportunity ; r Nice—full of 

friendly feeling ; ^HgyStTf^fS I They couldn’t be . Isabel — ^ 

CT Isabel-C^ «t»prt*rl VfttFT i Put their .waist- 

showed their great love for hereby entwining their arms round 

her waist. They had .secret—they always seemed to have 

some secret thing to tell in the ear of Isabel alone i.e., they 
thought that nobody was such a great friend to th§m as Isabel, 

"Isabels my friend ” —Their feelings about Isabel are 
expressed here. Each seemed to think that Isabel was more 
friendly to her than to any other girl. Every girl thought so, 

every girl pretended ( ) to think so ; 3r*nr 

Isabel ^ ^ t Forgotten—neglected ; 

i 

Expl. : Now they hovered.looked* 

These lines ate from Katherine Mansfield's short story, 
4, The Dolls House." The Burnell girls (Isabel, Lottie and 
Kezial got a beautiful doll’s house as a present. The Burnell 
girls went to their school. Isabel was describing the beautiful" 
doll s house to the girls of the so-called upper classes. These 
girls formed a group around Isabel. The girls of the so-called 
upper classes did not mix with the Kelvey girls ( Lil Kelvey 
and Else Kelvey) ; and some of them were not allowed to 
speak to the Kelvey girls. The Kelvey girls were outside 
the group. The Kelvey girls belonged to a so-called very low 
social class. The Kelvey girls loitered near the group. They 
were eager to know about the doll’s house. The little girls 
of the so-called upper classes smiled contemptuously. 1 hey 
spoke contemptuous words to the Kelvey girls. But what 
did the Kelvey girls do ? In reply, Lil Kelvey smiled her 
foolish smile. She had no imagination. Else Kelvey (Our 
Else), the younger sister, was silent. She was an imaginative 
child Little Else did not smile. She did not speak. She 
only looked Little Else had her own thoughts ; and she had 
her own imagination. 

(Add notes on : hovered ; sneered ; silly ; shame-faced 
smile. ] 
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N. B. Katherine Mansfield describes the attitudes of LB 
Kelvey, Else Kelvey and the little girls of the so-called higher 
■ classes. She has great sympathy for little Else Kelvey, the 
imaginative child. 

NTftTTl * Katherine Mansfields C5ti> TO 

The Doll’s House CW Wifi I f ITTC CTORH TO$1 l 
’T'rtcw? fcBWstffa nf^rf^RT cncs i Kelvey cntn 

to m, ft* 

NNtrsr? fty cnht, to nn cnctoi Error* to Into =n i Kelvey 
c*t*r wf$ ft* cto to$i cntnt* c^i i to cto*i 

« ^tfSpiJ <»C* Ntt4T NtT4f Kelvey C*tN fro SWIM I NTO 
OT1 TO (TOT Lil-iS* ftTO BWfTO Wl <71 ftctft«RT TO, STt^F- 
NtNfro i fro CWT$ C*tN Else StiTT ft i Else TOrt-OTO fto, 
CN ft* TONtFS CTO fisjfrl NN ft*T, CN <TOft*T i 

Grammar and Composition : Stop them listening — 
listening is here a participle qualifying ‘them’. There is no 
.need of understanding from so as to make it ‘stop them from 
listening’, in which case listening would be a gerund. 

Nice enough—enough is here an adverb modifying the 
adjective ‘nice’. 

A secret—secret (a noun) is in apposition to the noun 
'Something'. 

wsprtw: to cNml n*r «^»r-*Tft* to wfro Isabels 
•TO! <71$ NTOmft CNtNT-CTOl TOfTO Kelvey nftrit** 

4$ <ro # i et ^trro Nun fro *rft* ni i ton to 
•cnoti ^ ftfer fwn? rrft fftfro, w TOfro, w Lil-m* 
NT* «ii ftctfcTO »itj* sift croi Ntftpr, fro emrrm 

Else i 

Isabel VtJ ^3T TO NtfTO I *pTO, 

« cron- Niafc to cto i «ypr-*ift* 

TOTfBftN FTTO (ftps, Am TO 3# CTOtl Wttf( ( Nf 

<*teN) to fttit (csmro) qfgqi 

wr Kezia TO $4* 44 »ITT^f NtfTO Wl CN y»l CTO T 
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“In, 6* mm i <5rt? *tn <«e#i ortl *rrt"n-Eff% i 4fri 
we? to bsffc <$Et *rt?i eetoeiTetolTOI i etete 

toe cftfro iflti- epto i 4 mtzotffo stTee Ertc*rl cto tot eto 

TO ?£ 5 $ TO El I” 

Kezia TOT §&*r, “4 snt"E-Et1Wft EE CTO «tET f CE <5tEft»T 
i CHtfc EtfWl E"EC# Isabel (El EEEtE EftE) TOf^S TOTfE I 
fol CE*§ ETO TOtTEt*T CEE fE l Isabel &E* <£E*T # CTO, Emmie 
Ck)le 4Et Lena Logan, ^ fEE ftETO ^E~Etf^ CETO ETCE i E[ET 

cron E«re ^ee eet! nfartaro ^pn-Etfl ceeete ^cTO toe, ^ee 

wri TO TOTE *ftCE Isabels SStEEtEl WtElTO ®TtEEI I 2JCETO 
Isabel-4? CWRl WfTO TO cfoE fTO CTO Et*fE I WftEE TOCTOl 

i 

Isabels CEtTO ftf EEEtE fro, ( CE$1 ) “Isabel EtfEtEl E$ 1“ 
CTOE CEt6 Kelvey CEtE TO CEE, EStCEE E*E1 CE^I TO rofo I 

«tEi EtE to m ; ^rf? f¥s wfEi tito toe.ei i 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. How did the Kelvey girls react when the other school 
girls sneered at them ? [ fCm srETtET CECEE1 f^EF*! E^TOI C*R% 

CTO 1% Es?ft»l ? ] 

Ans. Wheri the girls sneered at them, Lil Kelvey smiled 
her foolish smile and Else Kelvey only looked, she did not 
speak. 

[ CECEE1 fm*l E*ECE f%E C^fb CETEEE TOt ftTOI 4E°> 4»fftr 

CE«tf% CTOE Wtf^CE ETETO, C$tE ES«Tl EE 1 ® El I J 

Q. 2. Who described the doll's house to the school girls ? 

[ fem CTOCEE ETO <fpT-ETl%frtE fEEEE flE CES ? ] . 

Ana. Isabel, the eldest of the Burnell girls, described the 
doll's house to the school girls. 

[Efefa nfEEtm E$ CTO lEtCEE ^CEE CTOTEE ETO 

Q. ^^'The lamp's best of all’—Who said this ? What 
Mfas the occasion ? 

I ‘the lamp's best of all'— 4Wi C* rofro ? toe Et»rf*E ? ] 
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Aim. Thip was said by Kezia, the youngest Burnell girl. 
While describing the doll’s house to the school-mates, Isabel, 
the eldest Burnell girl praised its carpet, the beds and the stove. 
She also spoke about the little lamp that stood on its dining 
t£ble when Kezia reminded her of it. But Kezia thought that 
Isabal did not admire enough the beautiful lamp which, in her 
opinion, was the best of all things in the doll’s house. So she 
(Kezia) intervened and spoke these words. 

[ Jit wtifa ostfr effort i fpnr 

cwtt? nfiwtcra to cot 

virtir, -froWnai *rt* srttH a»rt»rt 

wsfvvi i *rtOT ri>fOT* c?ti> 

tor fixer frrm wi i fin c^lwt* ot v& 

c^twi OTft i - otf «ypr- 

®t*r fi^r £ ^**nr ^rtcrniM i vit c>r mt 

nm to*i $&*r i ] 

Q. 4. Whom did Isabel choose first to show the dolls house l 

[ c**rrOT w* Imcro mm cot firefly ? ] 

Ana. Emmie Cole and Lena Logan were chosen by Isabel 
to see the doll’s house first. 

[ Snixto Jift c^t*r« c*r*n drurtOT mm cot fi*r 

cot *t*mr wv i ] 

Paragraphs 23-41 

Gist : More girls saw the doll's house, and the fame ox 
the doll’s house spread. It became the one subject of talk. 
The girls talked about the doll’s house even in their dinner 
time. The Kelvey sisters listened to this talk from a distance. 
Kefcia was a good girl ; she had sympathy for the Kelvey 
sisters. Kezia asked her mother if she could show the doll’s 
house to the Kelvey sisters. Mother refused her permission. 
The so-called upper classes had their social prejudices. The 
parents of the so-called upper class girls had taught them to 
treat as inferiors the girls of tne so-called lower classes. One 
day and it was during the dinner time, that one of the so-called, 
upper f class girls wanted to insult the Kelvey girls of the so- 
callecT lower class. Emmie Cole whimpered that Lil Kelvey - 
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would be a servant when grown-up. Another girl, Lena, wanted 
to show her boldness. Lena Logan went to Lil Kelvey. She 
asked Lil if she were going to be a servant, after growing up. 
Lil gave no reply ; she smiled her silly smile, Lil did not take 
Lena's words as an insult; she did not mind. This made 
Lena Logan angry, Lena now spoke more insultingly ; and 
she told Lil that LiFs father was in prison. The foolish upper 
class girls thought that Lena had showed great boldness. They 
thought that it was a wonderful thing. The foolish upper 
class girls were greatly excited. They were wild with joy. 

■ : fpra oti n? *r? ; *{^~?tf|? uritf® 

*f%nr i oo©f®t? towr? wj w«t? ^ 

I $*p?? *rf?tc?? ws .TO i Kelvey 

c?t^ •m ws $c? cirr*rt={ i Kezia croft? to 
I Kezia ©H artr* vs?s?t? torpn ?C?to <7r Kelvey 
c?Wr? towrs ?ttos j ost^ ^ cwfro cro 

ton i *rt , ®pp5rf% i jraire? fcwror? 

toro? *rr^ro? ifo ^ ro w i <$$ 

wrw c*r«m5 1 $<^c? *rt?t? *rro wn$to &5 rk?? 

?s?®r & Wtoaf© tost?? Kelvey C?to 
?s?T? I aro Emmie Cole to* to[ TOT ?«m C? Lil 
Kelvey ^T? <P?C?! ©t?*!? ^Tf? ^^ft C^T5f Lena 

Logan WT C*T ?*C? *Ti <s?t. <?T C^riWl fro Lil Kelveyfr$ <afe ^«[1 
fwwpTl ?*?t4 I Lena »af*0 <$?“ Lil KelveyC^ f®f*SJpn ?5?®T 

C? <7f tofaf? ?*?£? 1% *Tl l Lil &<e? to 5fl ; CTt^l 

stf? sto i Lil to ^ *n, «rr? c*r Lena-? ^*rttifro 

ssrnTO C?t*f WI sfl i 'Bmfa ?s?t? W 1 ® Lena Lilt?* 

?C®lto—Lil C?t? sn ?s?TO Lena-? ?T*l I Lena ^t?S 

?J?3t? ?f?®r Lil-^fl? af%—Lena Lillis C? Lil-4? 

?t?i c^®r «rfto i ©srfato fcw«ra? cro©f*i «t?®r c? 

Lena ^Tf^T C*f1roti--Cro©f®I <5T5J© $C®fWW *®T ( 4?^ ’srtrof 

fc?reat? ro « 

Notes, etc. s Fame .spread—the beauty of the doll's 

39 
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house came to be widely known to the people of the locality. 
Rage— “object of widespread temporary enthusiasm or 

fashion* (C.O.D.) ; ?$ I Lovely— 

beautiful ; I % 

Given up —used ; f^lCETl i Mutton —meat of sheep ; 

0»^f? l Sandwiches —“two slices of bread with meat ©r 
other relish between” (C.O.D.) ; £F?f%? < 3?-C?'e?1 

# rf? §ron to hsf? TO tor? i Slabs— lumps; ^t-aafer i 
Johnny cake —cake made of maize or wheat meal ; ???1? i'Sft 
i Chewed —crushed with the teeth ; fsf?T? i Jam — 
fruit boiled with sugar ; ^ 6 to TO-<F?1 C?t?<KI i Soaked— 
wet; l Blobs —coloured marks ; TO? l 
Ask —request to visit the doll's house. 

N. B. The little girl Kezia has much sympathy for the 
two Kelvey sisters. Kezia-? to W? 4*' CTO?1 

Kelvey CTO W 5 ® ??? vitZW I 

Certainly not —you. must not invite these low class girls to 
our house ; *fl l 

Run away—quickly go away from me ; ^SfTTO 

JTTTO W?* Nt^Q l You know . not —I have told you many 

times why you should avoid the company of these two girls ; 

c?*r wtwi, crotch v&jOTTO to stro cro ott? ?tfto 

stto «ttto i 

Flagged —fell off in interest; ( ‘'TC'SftcT i 

Out of their paper —i. e., out of the newspaper packing (in 
which the poor little Kelvey sisters brought their food). 
?rf?fcw? c«CT i Horrid— “rough” (C.O.D.), w ; i 
Started —began. Whisper —conversation in a very low voice ; 
?rprf^fft TO I Made eyes at— CFlI? I Swallowed 
—let the food pass down the throat; ftof GF 5 !®! i In a very 
meaning way —*{? ^tr? I Nodded— bent her head ; TOT! 

I She'd—she had. Lena Logan . snapped—i.e. her eyes. 
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showed eagerness ; ( Hsprfa W9J) csrfait? CFt? vow tot 
i Shall 1 ask her ?— Up to this time, the girls were talking 
among themselves. Lena went a step further ; she wanted to 
say these unpleasant things to Lil Kelvey ; '6C?s (LilC^) fWlHI 
f 

Bet—“risk (an amount) against another on the result of 
a doubtful event” (C.O.D.), ?ff$f <Rf1 i Bet you don’t —I risk 
money on the point that you will not be able to say this to her 
face ; Lil-4? 

5 Tf^C< Hi I Pooh—an exclamation of contempt ; 

$r?T? I Frightened— i Squeal-shrill cry ; fWfa 

( »H«rt£H teliWHi? ) i [squeal, n., shrill cry of child from pain., 
fear, anger, joy, etc.— C.O.D.) ]. In front of— before ; JI^Wi 
Watch—see attentively ; OTOTlpjf? W CW? I Sliding— going 
softly ; i Gliding- -moving smoothly. Dragging — 

pulling along with force ; V i1 J Giggling — 

“laughing like an affected, ill-bied or undisciplined girl” 
(C.O.D.) ; '*OT COT i 

Wrapped —covered ; I The rest —the remaining 

portion of the food not yet eaten by her ; Hi CH 

*rt? fn i What . now —Lil and Else wondered what Lena was 

■about to do ; Lena WW5 Ft? $$ Wt?1 WTfa I 

Shrilled— cried in a high-pitched voice; cSfFt? 

i Dead —complete ; I Dead silence — i 
Mind —take seriously ; I Sell —“(colloquial) 

disappointment” (C.O.D.) ; i 

- What a sell for Lena— It was a great disappointment for 
Lena. Lena had hoped that the question would make Lil 
very angry. But Lil remained calm and quiet. Lena was 

sorry because she failed to provoke ( Lil. Lena 

_AiKl*r war .ti^wsT m T il wtaf ®n*3it7i>TK<E ,w*v <rt$r ^ri arar w k ar twr 

*nr*r .**cr T II nc<"3t r»rt onx'i il u. c J*t XKrxr -aS-«r rH r m . 'mr m w at rtm w 

^?t^1 ’QCH i Titter—“laugh in restrained manner" 
{C.O.D.) ; *t*Tt I 
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Stand— bear ; Wl I Hips — i [ hip, n. Projec¬ 
tion of pelvis and*upper part of thigh-bone—C.O.D.] ; *flTl t 
Shot forward—rain forward with great speed ; c 5 !®! t 

Yah—an exclamation of scorn ; i Hissed—said 

•with a hissing sound. Marvellous —wonderful; <5rf*b4 ( 3H<*> t 

Rushed —went away speedily ; re^T C’W I In a body — 
together ; tS’TO'* i Excited—agitated ; I Deeply , 

deeply —very intensely ; I The word is repeated 

to express emphasis. Wild with joy— could not control 
themselves in their joy ; l Skipping —jumping. 

Skipping is a common pastime ( ) among girls. Daring. 

—courageous ; I 

Expl. : This was such a . deeply excited , wild with joy. 

This incident describes the behaviour () of the 

little gir]s of the so-called higher social classes to the 
little Kelvey girls in the school. The Kelvey girls belonged 
to the so-called lower social class. The little girls of the 
so-called upper classes cruelly ill-treated the little Kelvey girls. 
The upper class girls had seen the beautiful doll's house. 
They had admired it. They had talked about it. After some 
time, the doll’s house lost its interest as a subject of talk. It 
was the dinner hour. The girls of the upper classes saw 
the Kelvey girls taking their poor dinner. The girls wanted 
to insult the Kelvey girls in a cruel manner. Emmie Cole said 
that Lil Kelvey was going to be a servant, after growing up. 
Lena Logan asked Lil Kelvey if she was going to be a servant, 
when grown-up. Lil Kelvey did not feel the insult. She spoke 
no words. She smiled her foolish smile. The little girls 
laughed at Lena Logan’s failure. This made Lena Logan 
angry. Lena Logan used more insulting words. She said to 
She that her father was in prison. The littlegirls of the 
upper classes thought that Lena Logan had done a bold and 
wonderful thing. They rushed away from the place. They 
were very much excited. Their joy was great—it was a joy 
without control and restraint. 

*rnm * re frera fcsrfafw 
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OTtTfll C^fa $fihr affc f^F*f *rt5*«l ^FTO I C^3\fs 

<ror # f^T ^«rr*fro i teraHfa c^ctoi tsttw? w 

fM*r ^ro i §5& csi'fk con TOt$ ' 

<*rro, st* miJft? to i ibw *iwr$*($»i- 

nt^j *T*re w?? c^s*r c*t*r ^rsr i ^pr *rfrta jtc? 

con cwH’ csrc?rm fs^pstc* *p?to nt^i i 
<n^T # ^rto ’erffc «rirta nftpn i Emmie Cole S5T9 
Wl C^ TO ^C3T f®!^ C^®rf% Ft^PTf^ SO • Lena Logan iSC*f 

tww tot 1% n i to c^r tori i 

cn<f m irol sfl, CW C*TO<I sjrei t Lena 

Logan c*ro c*i®r, c*r ^®r®r c*r *rm csi cw^f mfcrs i 

tesi^k con O ^3®J 4$ ^n O Lena Logan TO 

noff nttor to i fct'efro o vm cetiMifi? *rto nm i 
«tm wtw cro ^t?r o n i 

Grammar and Composition : Talking— Gerund, object 
to the preposition ‘to’. 

While always etc.—This looks like an adverb clause, but 
is not, for here while means "and all that time.” 

Rather —Adverb modifying the verb 'flagged’. By them¬ 
selves—adverb* phrase qualifying ‘eating’. Meaning way- 
meaning has been here used as Adjective in the sense of 
‘meaningful’, significant. Seen her mother do—do infinitive 
without ‘to’. Chewing —Gerund, object to the verb ‘stopped’s 
Instead of answering—answering is a Gerund, object to the 
preposition "of”. 

Marvellous thing to have said —‘To have said’ is a Perfect 
Infinitive when some action is implied as completed. This 
sort of Infinitive has to be used as in the sentence, ‘He was 
to have done this before Monday. 

Never did they skip—‘Never’ being put at the beginning of 
the sentence for the sake of emphasis, the Past Tense form of 
the verb ‘to skip’ has been, formed by the addition of ‘did’ 
before it. So also in the Present Tense, as in-r‘Never do I ask 
him for anything. 

nyw i to fto ots ®rto to$ «rt*e cwzri 
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error, OTt (^pr-?Tfa?) «rrffa ^far? Wf i 
4?TO fa??, ?1 *FTT*R *T? *TTOT I TOt? ^ WTOl ,ot, 

"Burnell-CTO ^*F-?tfa CWTTO ? 'QS, ^Fnr ?1 i c?z?tfa ? 

?rsn #1 *” 

<?ro #1 TOt? roaSt'e TOTO?n sror i cTO c?t??t 
ml? *rfre? wr? to cros i toto TOt? rof c«to ?ito? ro <j?- 
C*TOTl sandwich ^ TOR-?tTO cake~<il? ro ?« §TO1 i Kelvey- 
CTO ?? ???l ?^5lM TO? 'SOT ^FtTOTfa row, ^TfatOT Else 
Lii-C^ TO TO^5 ETf? 'SOT ^TOrfat'Q T9TO, (Til TOT TO1 ^ ?® 
tot fare cw *\m <rro? ^tTO? (cro? c^) ?t? to wrr?- 

srtTOsTi sandwich I 

Kezia ?W f^asTil *P?fror, “?1, srffa fa »TOf# Kelvey 
ctoft? ?nfare mro rorro *rrfa =ri ?” 
tt fa*&?l sn, Kezia.” 

“fa?, C?R ?? ?” 

*TO, TO, Kezia ! ^fa C^n WtTSTi <TR ?? l” 

TOTTO ??t$ ^®l-?ifa CWi, C??*f Jf Kelvey CTO^fi? ?t?1 I 
CTtR ^e-faro ?*TO &*rt? ros?*ift fafar? TOfrori wr 
?t?t? »rro 1 TO? *rrre? w rr? cro?i w ’ire frifaro 1 
?$t* TOri c?l c?ro rorro ^tror cto* ^r Kelvey c?ren «rt^T5 
c??? «t?l wsrM^wi TO to to? to TO c*rre TO cro?, 
«l?fa CTOUfa? 1^1 ?3T ^5tm ( Kelvey C?t?$ifa ) ?re faaft 
?j??t? ?TO i Emmie Cole TOfatfa ^ TO fa®i 1 ^r5T®i— f< Lil 
Kelvey ro TO fa-4? TO ?TO l” 

Isabel Burnell TOpf—‘ r fat TO??* !* TO Emmie-? fare 
CETO ^TO i Emmie *(? <sfa^4 ^sfa TO (TO faTOi TO Isabel- 

ifi? fat^p toi TO^i, fep ra-m 6 ! to ^n:? 5 ?t?i toto ckhz * 
vfj-??i? ?? i c? row,^fai, ?faT, *rf%i i” 

Lena Lqgan-ifl? CWl^ CCf& CFi? () TOW TO 

C? fa 3 ! fa 3 ! TO fTOI ?s?»r ( "'©TOs ( LiW ) ^?#l fawl’TS 

to *n fa ?” 

Jessie May TOft ^1 TOft ?1 fawfal 1" 
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Lena ?®r»r— M $s, «rtf 3 r m *rt$ i M sits c? 
ferir oimm *t 1 ot vsn? 32^, “^jt?, *01?, * 5 t* 

*«TC ^TCT 1 ” OTI Lena to*? G®iff5 W^5, to, 

♦n <to <to, Tpr ^ ut-^n f^ ftp* ^c? 

$TOTF Kelvey WOT? isfto c*f®r I 

Lil «rt?f#l c«jt<p Tjq ^ ^n? fto 1 ?r#t *t?T?ift 
?rtOT? ^ C^f®T 1 'Sfl'sOT? Else *[f?t? f&^fl ?* 

?f?5T 1 ( Kelvey WOT? ot f®rwt?1)—?Jt*n?iM #T ^ 4*R ? 
Lena OT fwW <P?ST—“Lil Kelvey,. WiM 5jf$T ?tPP, 
?f OTf f%*^i? ^PtW ^?f? ?” 

?? mw jn 1 Lil $n§? ^ fto wt? c?t^i-c?tasi 

j hi c?, c? ir awriM? 4^© *rt*r% w* * 

Lena-? OTP #T f*m ! COT31 ^Ff% $1OT> srfw i 

Lena-? iflfcl ^ I C? *TlST? ( C^W? ) COT CWlC? 

«%? ot, cto cto ?c? wr—“sits 1 csi? ?i*r osi c®sr «rtto r 

ifi^l w w *i»rl c?, w??1 *i?i$ va^OT 

fd> OTT W*l I S5t?l totW $'<°S SHOT ^rt?- OTt%«! I 
W? <a?^1 ^TTl wf^5 COT l \5*I? ^t?l skipping ??T® ®Tt^f®T \ 
C*ff*R *ROT CTO *TfOT? ^ ^FOT, cw ^ fere, CTO 

CWlr? (TfVtC^t^ ^COT Q5*R ^f? *P*TO ?*C?ft I 
* 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. 'It became the one subject, the rage/— What was 
the one subject of discussion 1 Among whom was that a subject 
of discussion. How did they show their deep interest for that ? 

[ cto ?rtnt?£{ S5rtr*rft?t? f??? ot $w»t ? ?rtw? m*c> 

w> 1 sOTTls^t? f??? ot *rT®t»r ? 4 f??t? ^r?t fsot? 

otW ?*ot ? ] 

Ant. The doll’s house was the subject of discussion 
among the school-girls who had seen that. They talked about 
the doll's house even in their dinner time. 

[fjx»i?wot? oti ‘OWta srtrtrftr f^nr 

ftvta i f^p ^np? «rr?t? sfOTpe «tn fw? vm W5 1 
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Q* 2* Describe the food taken by the girls at dinner-time fit 
school [ cto?i.ot «rt?t? vtfv f???*i wPe i ] 

Ans. The girls of upper class families ate thick mutton 
sandwiches and big pieces of cakes covered with butter. But 
the poor Kelvey girls ate jam sandwiches carried in a dirty bit 
of newspaper. 

[ w to? cron cmm *tkc?? mm «a?t 

^ nf??tt?? cro- 

^ ??*rl ??e?? ?nTO ?sr? c? wjtK-Kt^iPTl 'Sit to, writ 

c*r$ i ] 

Q. 3. What was Kezia’s request to her mother ? Why did 
she feel the urge for the request ? Did her mother agree ? [ C^sfTOl 
'St? *rtw ?Rp?t«i 'srrfrof^i ? c? $$ 'K^c?t? ? 

<5t? an f? 5 >P5rfs frotoH ? ] 

Ans. Kezia requested her mother to let her bring in the 
two poor Kelvey girls just once to show them the doll's house. 

The Kelvey girls belonged to a so-called low class family. 
They were very poor. The so called upper class girls always 
avoided them. The poor girls were not allowed to see the 
doll's house. But unlike her sisters Kezia was full of 
sympathy for the Kelvey girls. This is why she asked her 
mother's permission to bring in the Kelvey sisters to show 
them the doll's house. But her mother refused. 

[ CTO rffc* WTO2 «U*R1? CTO* TO CWTTO 

bwf ctfwn Tst? ?t? wrtrc ^c?t? i cro^ fro w 

frowSt? *rf??re?? cto i cro?i 

^5tOT? w I c?5t?1 C^srfsOT? OTTO mm I 

fti OTPfrol fm ^ c?ito? cto tob i ^t? ^ 

CTOOT? «ffc f*®[ I C? WttOT? 

cw^rtTf? to ?tr?? Ff^i i ^st? <TOrfarf? 

Q. 4. 'They wanted to be horrid to them'—(i) Who 
were * they* ? (ii) To whom did they want to fee horrid ? ( iU) 
Who started the fun and how ? (iv) What did Lena Logan do 
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ICO insult' them ? [ (i) 'They’ W5 CTfaTftBI f (H) 

atfe ®tn w ms crato ? (m) c^^iM «rfaw 
zpim fa ®trc ? (iv) v\m 'sr’prto w*p <?hi carf’rm 
1 % wi?] 

Ant* (i) 'They’ refers to the girls of the upper class, (ii) 
They wanted to be horrid to the two Kelvey girls who belong¬ 
ed to a low class family, (iii) The fun was started by Emmie 
Cole by whispering that Lil Kelvey was going to be a servant 
when she grew up. (iv) Lena Logan went forward to the 
Kelvey girls and to insult them asked Lil if she was really 
going to be a servant when she grew up. 

[ (i) *®t?rp few carito otcot? i 

(*) wm ftrorita totcw* of% kb m 

i (©) »nfa srrra fa*r fa*r tot at 

^«n os cwfa Ffareri^ i (8) c?ri 

c^ffe ctrcw niter c«w nm ^tcro few* 

fafSTf^ IwW wr <7f 5fa?ts?l fajfl j ] 

Q. 5. ‘Lena couldn’t stand that.’—What could not Lena 
stand and why ? [ c^FTl fa s *ft?5T m 1 ? c^R *rm sfl ? ] 

Ans. At the instigation of her friends. Lena Logan asked 
Lil Kelvey whether she was going to be a servant when she 
grew up. This,she did in order to insult Lil, the so-called 
low class girl, before the other girls. But Lil said nothing. 
She seemed not to mind the question at all. Lena was utterly 
disappointed in her attempt to insult Lil. Other girls also 
laughed at her. Lena could not stand this failure. 

[ arciRtrr c®rc1 c^ft^rm fawrni w vs 

m ct m faRl * wfafti® fascasrita cto fro 

wwt (7T awih i fa^ fm fait ri i ^ w 

mh «rtnr *iwi *n i at®x* <smiR mi 

otti s®f*r m c*pr i 4t|l-fa5*r 

i vat c^ri ^ ^jrgrr® *ri i ] 

Q. 6. What made the friends of Lena Logan deeply excited 
and wild with joy. [ (flflTfa *rtpfarl C*H ferefa® 6 WtWV fewi 
*ttrfeto?] 
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Ana. In her attempt to insult Lil Kelvey, Lena Logan 
asked her if she was going to be a servant when she grew up. 
But Lil only smiled foolishly and did not seem to mind the 
question. Being angry at this failure, Lena Logan used more 
insulting words. She told Lil that her father was in prison. 
This cruel statement made Lena’s friends deeply excited and 
wild with joy. 

[ fm c^rsn c®rt*rfa stre 

& Btwft sre i to tor c*R*r return 
?m, erafri ot *rm *ri i cro to c^hi c^rt^ 

Vft&Q ^W5TW5T5P ^<T*T I <?T tore C* OTT 

CWOT 'SfiTS I tFf? toto 49? 

to i ] 

Paragraphs 42-63 

Gist : The Burnell children (Isabel, Lottie and Kezia ) 
came back from their school in a carriage. There were guests 
in their house. But Kezia did not go upstairs. She was 
swinging on the big gates of the courtyard. Suddenly Kezia 
noticed the Kelvey sisters at a distance. They came nearer. 
Kezia asked the Kelvey sisters to enter and see the doll’s 
house. Lil Kelvey (the elder sister ) told Kezia that Kezia’s 
mother did not allow her children to speak to the Kelvey 
sisters. Lil did not want to see the doll’s house. But Else 
Kelvey (the younger sister) wanted very much ’to see the doll’s 
house. So Lil had to agree. Lil and Else followed Kezia and 
entered the house. Kezia opened the doll’s house and showed 
the drawing-room and the dining-room—the Kelvey sisters 
saw and admired. Then suddenly they heard Aunt Beryl cry 
in an angry voice, ‘Kezia !’ Aunt Beryl had strong social 
prejudices. Aunt Beryl told Kezia that she was not allowed 
to speak to the Kelvey girls. Then with insults, Aunt Beryl 
drove away the Kelvey sisters (Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey) 
from the house. 

Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey walked away from the house to 
some distance. They sat down t© rest on a big red drainpipe 
by the roadside. Lil felt the insults, her cheeks were burning. 
The younger sister Else (oui Else) soon forgot the insults 
and the angry lady (Aunt Beryl). She smiled one of her rare 
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smiles. Else said softly, *1 seen the little lamp/ The beautiful 
little lamp was a wonderful thing to Else. It was a symbol of 
romance and beauty to Else. Our Else was a child of romantic 
imgination. Then the two sisters were silent. 

l CTO?1 (Isabel, Lottie, Kezia) TORT 

CItfr C?W? Htf® ^T? ?1f% fror | 

fsflrfaps ?rfwri i Kezia &*r?wr? hi far? 

mb c*rt*i m^ ®rm i ch Kelvey chitto? chht® 
C*T*[ I CH CWHlr® Ff$®T I CHtH Lil ’STtTOS 

Ft$*r HI, ?H?«I Kezia-? Hi ?fa HRtCHH l Lil C? Kezia-? ?1 Lil- 
4? HtT^ TOffTOR Kezia 'Q ®1? C?trn?1 OT Kelvey C?tUTO? TOP 
Hi TOI l mb CHtH Else-? OTH Lil, Lil 

H*5T® l Lil Else Kezia-? faretH Htfar® i Kezia 

TO? ^HtTOf *^-?tfa? ^?j fwfwsfa C^Hffa£®T ; Lil *3 Else 
CfHfaH, f? , ??faf«n5 srtTOF? HtHF I HH? fn^ft Beryls? ^iHt? 
?? CTtHl CHH I fap?t Beryl CWtr? 'Kezia' fapft Beryl 

*lfWl 4?* HHftW? fa^TO? *IT^TO? ^5(?iS5i ?>?T$H I 

fafa Keziat?5 ?TOR ?fa ?H? C?, Kezia t® ariCH C? KeziaC^ Kelvey 
C?tH ^TO? TOP HHTO ?lfa? fTO? <5Ttre I ^t?<T? HHftW? 
*5?1-?sfa®r ^botJsU? Hf^? Hlwl fapft Beryl >5*rl-$fw faTORT? 
Kelvey CTO ^WHT^ vSTtr? ?1fa CTO ?f? ~<TO ftr*R I 

Notes, etc*: Buggy—"light vehicle for one or two persons” 
(C. O. D.); CHfi> Hffa l Visitors —guests. Pinafores—“child’s, 
washable covering worn over frock to protect it from dirt” 
(C.O.D.) ; efttef? n?1 CHtTto FtHRt? I Thieved out — 
secretly went out like a thief ; C’ft’TCH ?t$t? Fr*T I Swing — 
make the gates move to and fro or move herself to and fro ; 
-HUgl CTWI Hi (TftH «TtWl 1 

Presently —very soon ; , ftS^ I Dots—points ; f?*?[ i Close- 
near ; Fmb$ l Slipped off—hastily came down ; cTOf 

Hesitated —showed want of decision ; t 

Stretching—extending; fa^® TO I Right—directly ; ^r^?tc? * 
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Their shadows very long —As the sun goes down in the 
afternoon, shadows ( ) become longer and longer. 

Buttercups—buttercup plants with bright yellow flowers. 
[ buttercup, n. a wild plant with bright yellow flowers shaped 

like cups—A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English ]. 

■to* *pi-f^rf*Ta> ; *ni>twr*r: < *rm i 

With their hands . buttercups— the heads of their shadows 

fell on the place where the flower-plants called buttercups 

were standing ; vfcTO C*T Cfal f CWl Ttfsgjsf 

I Clambered— climbed with 

•difficulty using the hands as well as the feet. ( A Learner’s 

Dictionary of Current English ) ; TOI 

( sUratS 6 ! ) I Make up her mind —was 

determined ; I Swung out— moved forward 

with,a swinging motion (C.O.D.) ; C^T I 

Hullo— an interjection used for drawing attention ; 

m i $rK *r*r ; "wsti f ?” 

Passing —moving ; going on ; l Astounded— astonished ; 

I Stopped —halted ; i Silly— foolish ; 

TO l Started —“looked fixedly with eyes open from 
surprise” (C.O.D.) ; ^ ^tfTOT ^ I 

If you want to — i.e,, if you want to see ; ^ I 

Toe—digit of foot; i Dragged—pulled ; srf?R^*! 

l At that— on hearing that ; C*J Wi W* I Turned red— 
her face became red ; ^ I Shook her head- 

moved her head as a sign of her unwillingness to come ; ^rfsrt 
-•Ti fOT Wt*I l Quickly —swiftly ; I Why not — 

why will you not come ? Gasped —“caught breath, strained 
for air pr breath with open mouth as in exhaustion or 

astonishment” (C.O.D.) ; f*NIt* fHSTtt 3** **tnt VS I 

Ma —mamma ; mother. Wasn’t^...to us —were not; you were 
forbidden to speak to us ; TOP C&ffltfnr ^«f1 m\ ^Tfm l 
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Didn’t know what to reply —had not a word to say in reply 
because what Lil said was quite true ; ?ft WTfa CK* 3^<to 
3 S TS‘®I Kezia-* ^^3* fto srl i It doesn't matter —never 

mind this ; \skvs *Tt* ^rlPT sfl i All the same —nevertheless ; 
^5^9 i Come on —follow me ; 'srTrt* TOf 45T l Nobody is look¬ 
ing —nobody is watching or noticing you when you enter the 
house ; C^tTlPT* C'f^TCl ^Tl l Still harder —w r ith greater force; 

I Shook her head —moved her head, expressed 
unwillingness ; srf«n 'srsfa wM*r i Twitch— 

a sudden, sharp pull (The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary) - r 

fa i Tug— violent pull (C.O.D.) ; C®rinf 
<®rMl 1 Imploring —entreating ; l Frowning—“knitt¬ 
ing l|rows" (C.O.D,). i She wanted to go —she 

(Else) had a great desire to go ; to i Dowbt- 

fully— with a mind unresolved ; sTCSFtCS* i Started forward 
—advanced ; ^<5FT3 ^ I Led the way—showed the way by 
going in front of them ; 
c*i'>s »rm i 

Stray —“separated from companions or proper place' 1 * 
(C.O.D.) ; ; *f**t*1 i 

There it is —Kezia shows the doll's house to the Kelvey 
sisters by directing their attention to the place where it was ; 

Kezia v\m to? *** 

C WWF wt I - Pause— lull ; interval of silence ; tots t 

Breathed loudly— drew her breath forcibly so that there was 
a loud sound. This shows how excited she was ; 'Q 

tor?? istwHtow cwtr?, f^rs’srm OTto i Still—motion¬ 
less ; ffoggj I Still as stone— motionless like stone ; *ft*t*? 
t^P*^ l Snort— “make explosive noise due to sudden forcing of 
breath through nose" ; (C.O.D.) here expressing excitement ; 
wvlc* W TO* fav%P\ CTOTl, feWHTl'* l Said Kezia 

kindly —This shows the soft-hearted nature of Kezia. 
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Undid —opened ; fro I Start —“sudden movement of 

'Surprise”, (C.O.D.) ; 'oil l What a start . gave —the 

loud word of the aunt startled the girls ; TO 

#1 TO*r I Turned round —^3 fESTO) 

How dare you, etc. —How did you have the courage to 
disobey your parents and bring the Kelvey girls inside the 

house ? TO refsIt? rn 3TTO TO C*t Kelvey CTOOT 3lfw 
.f$TO §&tc3 ? 

Furious—ve ry angry. Stepped into—entered ; <TO*T i 

Shooed them out—scared them away with frightening 

sounds ; TO TO TO TO? VtfTO I [ Shoo 

(v.)—utter sound used to frighten birds away ; drive away thus 
(C.O.D.) ; «TtjTOH WS C*ff*rre WtCHfa TO TO; 'GV 

I ] 

Shrinking ^-drawing back ; flinching ; ; WC$13Wi 

«tC? I Huddling along— hurrying ; \5t^lX5tf® l Dazed — 
puzzled ; I Squeezed— pushed or forced their way ; 

ciwjpf 5TO I Wicked— bad ; vicious ; I Disobedient- 
going against the order of superiors ; wTOT i Bitterly— roughly ; 

I Slammed —shut with a loud noise : CWtC? TO 
TO TO f*TO3 l 

Expl.: Burning with.white gate. 

The passage is from Katherine Mansfield’s story called 
The Doll's House. Invited by Kezia, and urged by her sister 
Else, Lil entered the courtyard of the Bdrnells to have a look 
at the doll’s house. But aunt Beryl drove them away like 
chickens. 

Lil and Else were stupified ?nr CTO) at this inhuman 

treatment (), Lil, the elder sister, winced 

( TO ) in shameful agony. Very much dike their mother, 
who had to visit rich people’s house on business, they occupied 
-as little space there as they could and then rushed out fast, 

[ Comment; Obviously, affluence had dehumanized 
Aunt Beryl. ] 
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wtrtto m^ito *to v wn *to 
srtro c«ct ffis i C3*tot* 'srmzn m ortriSl c* tr^rar 
<fr®r<frtoy npsmtW cw* foro to to mtonr dittos 
fr^to r to C3to tor mtOT ^prifa *m* *rrei m 
«ttor tow i 

4$ wt^to to m w i ^ cm 

to wrir m? ^®r i to mr? 3tr?p to wtro* 
3tfa C3t® to, m *rr®i wtrrs wts i nrar 

sfttoto, mi <7J«rm c^ ^ c^ra cro i 

to^t s *2M. c^to torre wto tot ^ito i 

Grammar and-Composition S They drove home —Here 
home is an adverbial object. ‘Home’ is a noun, but it is used 
here as adverb-equivalent. Nobody was about—about is an 
adverbial participle. Presently —sentence adverb. To where 
the doll's house stood— adverb-clause qualifying 'followed across 
the courtyard’. 

Couldn’t believe what she saw —“what she saw” is a Noun 
clause, object of the*verb ‘believe’. 

Dare you ask —‘ask’ is an Infinitive without ‘to’. 

«T5to 8 toft*! Pat fat* 4*\ Burnell OOCW3 3tf% 

tor mfa to w mi *rtf^ *&s tm i 3ttos 
<$OTtoR I Isabel 4**s Lottie 3lf®C® C®ItTOR () mi 
tot®, mi ®tr?3 cntm ( 3tot3 ) TO*rttor to fcnrom 
cm i to (Kezia) cf tara w ^fai jf*r te? far# m cm l 
wire C3^ to *n i C3 to mi cm c*ic® 

3'TO I to^*l *IC3$ 3t^s1-33i33 C^li? •s® 

to Kezia CTOi® C*f«T I aplRt TO *t® *Ito 43?. ®t3l ®[3 

4%3 mto l <533 Kezia CW® C*K 43# >N3C3 
mre, m 43# « to3-to3 i 43f3 f^c® n\m, 431 
C3$ Kelvey C31CH31 I Kezia c*TfaT 3t«¥l TO 3*?*T, C3 C 1 # C3C3* 
C3C^ TO 5 ! C33 C3 *Tffto C3C® M3 I to ®f3 *ft3$ C3 & ®3®8 
3?3t® 9rl5f9j I Kelvey C3t3 4*1 m ®fC33 

*ric*i ®m ffH'8 s*rto, ^unsjR> 3tm 4*rf3-'$m srtor 
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() TOtg® stiMwfn ^ TOofag fc*rcg tar n oyfti > 
Kezia tois cncfa fc*rs gnrfe-^ fps, cs to ft? gscs crofts n 
c *r gro gro ^tar ss i TO-tar-TOgl Kelvey-cTOcro ros, 
“ 4 $ c* r stsi to to facgfts cs s«rfs sm i Lii TO 
CS* cTO1-Cgt*Pl gift gtSS, ^TOg Else ^9 C&TO ( ^r«ft* 
'sm^ srrrs) cro g$s i 

Kazia Wl- 1 "CTOgl tsgl TOTCS ^t^rtOT CTO CTO 

TO i” $$ to cs TO ntnrs 4^® ^rt^pr st®ro cTOtot i fas 
Kezia-g *PTO5 Lil»«-S S^TO TO TO ®is, CS s*sTO Nt«Tt 
%TTOt 

Kezia SSS, “CTO TOCS Si ?“ 

Lil TOtg fssTO C^T W “CTOfg Si TOT* STTF TOTTO C* 
cron TOtc?? to ^«n wg si r 

“TO C51 ! w Kezia CS WTO CTO Si I Kezia WF f 
“'ecu fag TO TO Si I ^ CTOgl CTO CTO TO * 

TO SCSI I (^P$ C*TTO Si 1° 

fa$ Lii TOS CWTO TO1 %tTO l "CTOSI C?TO FT6 SI ?" 
Kezia faTOI l 

git* iMs w LilTO cTOtrro 'fvfc i Lil c*res far? cro,— 
TO tre g Else *n? s® to tar ftsftf*^ yfifcs TO tap TOtceg i 
TOtm Else 3F$fi> TOft®r, cs (c?to ) cro to i Lil 
^*p^*p*i TOfawtrs TOtm Else-TO fro cro ?$s \ fas. 
Lii-^5 CTOfa «mr TOIOT Else TOtS iMs ta l WT CS 4CTOT, 
Kezia c*rtar srfcs stss i cTO g® ss-TOftst 
faslt^g TO Kelvey CTO # (Kezia-g) fag fag srtfasl TO TO 
«g^s stft cs toTOts cs*rfts css i 

CS SStCS,” Kezia SSS I StfSTOP«! SS JS FtSI Lil TOtCS 
fsssis fro 9rm, TO cfvs Cart'S sg&TOfts ; TOTOg Else 
•rtTOg TO tas I ( Kelvey CTO SCS fiPTS ®COTS1 
Stfa CTO) I 

“STtfa CTO1OT TO I” TO Kezia ^fgS-Stfw 

TO» *rt* I 
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wrt? ??, £ <rt?t? ?? «rtir ^ to—” (*4t* cron 
m)—"Kezia r «rt*i, 'Q7i ^ to? s?ro$ «n te£*r» (?tt?t? 
CTOfl CTO )—"Kezia” i 

f*rft Beryl-4? \ wt?1 3p? $T?TO I fTOR? ?TOT? *tf?tl 
Wt«5T Wft Beryl fef? 4^C?> 4TO ®R? ^ifoc? BriCTFT ?R Wtt 
c*r f$f% ?i c*f?OR c*ri>i *rffcj ?to fwmt *rer? *rt?rR sn i 

aw fW? snr wsr?—“(Kezia,) tot 05t?t? ?1 to 

( TO ) Kelvey C?C?Ot? ( ?tf&? ) ?TtfW?T? f%TOT C5TO 

? BTtfa CTR Wtf?, Wf?, ^St<f? CWf?1? ?**fl TOl 

?t?i i 4 $ ctomjc&i i c®t?n nt*n, 4 ^ ntsrt 1 ^rr? 

4 «rtr? 'srmf? =n 1 " 4 $ ^**n ?ro feft ertfirct? orc? 4 to? ?rr? 
ntfaw? ®? c?f?r? wt^^rc® c?to? to *ri *? c?-?<p? «?- 
croton to ?r* Kelvey c?c?or? vtf$t? faro, cro wt?i 

Prf?, CTOT^t ^C? wt?t? $1*P fiTO? f*pft Beryl “05t3fi 4$ 

%9 f 1" 

wit?? g?T? tot? ‘ttot? fro ?1 1 tot? to w*rro, <ro?tc? 
*mFw& ?c? Lil vr? ?t? ?«?fro *rfar® <srt? «n?tor? Else 
TO^fwtt? oft? tot? to wtffcnift *rr? to ?rt? *rt^n ffai 
cfce^TO c?f?l? 5TO CTO 1 fMt Beryl KeziaC4* TOl ^C? TOTO?, 
vsrrfifT c?r? 1" ?rt? Tppr-?if«? wwti>r^ wt? to tot ?? 

#C4 f^TO? I 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why did not Kezia go-upstairs with her sisters to meet 
the visitors 1 [ c q f fr? l vt? C?tr?OT ?CW CTO fcTOTOt? ?rf%f?or? 
TO?CTO?1 ?] 

Ana* Kezia did not like a visitors as her sisters did. 
[ c? i chp t ? ?rei c ? ffr? i ^rffrfaur? wsfc\ nroTOrosn 1 ] 

Q. 2. Why did Ketia hesitate to face the Kelvey girls l 
£ CTOlffc C?t?CT? fEV C^pfw?1 ^?to OR ? ] 

Ant. Unlike her sisters, Kezia had sympathy for die poor 
Kelvey who* she knew, were ill-treated by her sisters 

40 
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and other upper class girls. Kezia felt herself guilty ,for that 
So at first she hesitated to face them. 

[ w* f%«r, 

Nl ^t?r etfwwN ft* 1 wt^s syfa corral ^ ssrerftr 

fcwtarcfa crcrai c^sifs 1 .dsrt c^ftnri 

ftcwt*Fs c*rtft 3 C 3 wi 1 ^IhsRit cn a«iw utmr ^ri^fa 

^?ft»T 1 ] 

Q. 3. flPhy u»ere the Kelvey sisters astounded at ihe call of 
Kezia ? [ ®1qs ^ c^*rf% C3tC3?1 ^ c^3 ? ] 

Ans. The upper class girls never spoke to the poor Kelvey 
girls. They hated them and often insulted them. That very 
day Lena had cut them to the quick; So it was quite natural 
for the poor girls to be astounded at the call of Kezia who also 
belonged to a very rich family. 

[ ^ ormi *ifto cwfa nftTtra? 00 tfGn 

31 1 ^isi 'ere? ^«n ^^ 9 , aiNt *r*i*rt3 1 dr 

ffat c^ 3 l c^rt'Jrt^ widt? 31 Pttoi i sti ^rt 

ftetft* cn 3? ®tre ^tsri ^n» 5 ^ ^ t] 

Q. 4. Why did Lil Kelvey agree to go and see the doll’s house 
In spite of her unwillingness ? [ fiffi C*Mf% *rg9l- 

C33U5 C^r® ^ C^3 ? ]. 

Ans. When Kezia requested Lil and Else Kelvey to come 
and see the doll’s house, Lil refused to go in because Kezia s 
mother would be angry. But suddenly Else expressed her 
eagerness to see the doll’s house by pulling Lil’s skirt from 
behind. So Lil had to change her mind and agree to go in 
and see the doll's house. 

[ refwi *j*r fm <6 c«rc* 3i3t* 

^OTtK Wt3t* ®33 CtfWSlN N1 *T*T ^3133 3&»i Tm C3 ws Nt^r 
** 31 i Pui sfrt* P«3 c*ir* f9rc»ra wtNi cfo3 ro 4»rfw 
cwfa 'art®? 3533 i ^3 sre nft 3%3 

«^$33lft C333t3 WRT C3TO Nt^fl *T5 W I ] 

Q. 5. “Wicked,,disobedient little girl i*—(i) Who spoke 
' these words and to whom ? (ii> Why dud the speaker address 
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4 he girl as wicked and disobedient? [ (i) 

TOtTOFT f (ii) Wi ^ <0 TO TOt«TC WR 

•CTO ? ] 

Ant. (i) The words were spoken by Aunt Beryl to Kezia. 

(ii) The Burnell girls were strict!v forbidden to mix with 
.and talk to the Kelvey girls. But little Kezia, the youngest 
Burnell girl, disobeyed her mother and called in the Kelvey 
•sisters to show them the doll’s house. Aunt Beryl suddenly 
appeared and was very angry with Kezia for her disobedience. 
So she called Kezia a wicked and disobedient girl. 

[ (i) f*pfT TOfecTO c^fw 7 ; 1 *:^ i 

(ii) ?tc4st *tf*?r«nr ctoot fro«r toi ot «t?ri 

cTOrfo croc*?? ?n cro ^ toi ri to i fm crn> 

•cto fro* to? crops c?tr 

•CWTO C5T<F fro i cWC* 

i refwTO tomto wgj ^!? Ns^nj fefa sc£ fan 
^tC*F ^ « SITOJ CTO WTO I j 

Paragraphs 64-67 

Gist : The Kelvey sisters went to some distance ; there 
'they could not be seen from the house of the Burnells. The Kelvey 
sisters sat thefe on a big red drainpipe by the side of the road. 
Lil’s cheeks were still red-hot with shame. Both Lil and Else 
were looking on vacantly (’STRTOl^fr? ). But little Else soon 
forgot Aunt Beryl’s unkind and insulting behaviour. Else came 
up close to Lil. And Else also smiled. It was her rare smile. 
But, for once Else was happy because she had seen the beauti¬ 
ful little lamp in the doll’s house, i seen the little lamp’,—she 
said softly. Else said this to Lil, her elder sister. Then Lil 
and Else were silent again. 

TOt4 S BurnellCW? ?lf$ CTO* C?»r fof fTO Kelvey 
<ro $'ii> TOt? «rfc? vm to ftTOro ?® to nttm? 
t%art'S| ^5 TO i Lil Kelvey? TO srW 

W TOfcfa SSTO'S CTO TO1 I *rf5RnM & C^TR WWTOtC? 

orffo '6ftTO OWI C*lfc CTO Else TjTO CTO TOtfas 

fn^t Beryls $t? TOTO i Cftfr CTO Else TO 
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Lite* c**ft m f *ps <11 ^:*rmr <w *<? 

^r^rf* Else ‘OTr, ^rtf* cstfc 

c*rwf*' i c*ti> ot *rt*s4 fsrf?R—cs:ii>, ^**r* ®nt"^ 
or (Tifarcfo'Q c*t*tr*ni asfta Else'H* ^tc* i ^t*.n*^c*R 

r srr*t* i 

(**!*& C*t^1 *t* C* 35TO 

c*t*r ^r? tu*v c*rfwr* *r*rctf^3 

Else afe *i*t Else* ^si-c*rrc^ i) 

Notes, etc. : Out of sight— not to be seen ; *itC* i 

Well out of- . house —at such a distance that they could not be 

seen from the house of the Burnells ; Burnells* *tf® 'S'iZWQ 
C*r*TO *Tt'G*1 JRi 'H'5^1 *TC? i Drainpipe —pipe carrying away 
waste liquid, etc. (A Learner’s Dictionary of Current English) ; 

WW1 *»l I Cheeks . burning —Lil’s cheeks were 

still red-hot with shame ; () spwtV Lil-'U* 

$fl> W8 vvrfm ( srr*^ ) I Took off—p ut off ; doffed ; 

i Dreamily— as if in a dream ; i Hay — 

grass cut off and dried ; '©sc ; *r® j Paddock— 

'small field' (C. O. D.); *f5f Nti i Creek —“short arm of river” 
(C.O.D.) ; *1#!* ; *rrfe i Wattles— "interlaced rods and 

twigs as material of fences” (C.O.D.) : CW I tef** W9 C'STO- 
'STWlsfl I Group of wattles —a number of sticks to be 
used for constructing a fence ; C* 1 ®! fof* W3J 

wt*FTt®l1 *1 i Logan’s cows— cows belonging to- 
the Logan family. 

Presently—soon ; I Nudged—pushed with the elbow ; 

ftrff *1*1 i Cross— irritable ; i Cross 

lady—i'C., proud, angry Aunt Beryl. Stroked —gently passed 
her hand ^5tE* ft* 1*fS?»r J 

Bare smile —smile that is very seldom seen ; ft*sf *tf*T» 

Katherine Mansfield has already told us that our Else never 
smiled. But now she smiled because she had seen the beauti" 
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Cul little lamp in the doll’s house. This made her happy; 
and this was why she smiled her rare smile. 
tow Else ^«R<6 cr»T5 srl \ ifl*R C*f ^T>T®T, * 

<n c*& y*r5 crtt croc* i c*rr*r <r f$t 

srare, , ®T$ ^t?r ten sift cw*n cw i 

Expl. : Presently our Else nudged up.she said 

softly. This passage is from Katherine Mansfield’s excellent 
short story, The Doll’s House. The Burnell children (Isabel, 
Lottie and Kezia) had got a beautiful little doll’s house as 
a present. Little Kezia had asked the little Keivey sisters 
to enter the courtyard of their house. Lil Keivey and Else 

Keivey entered. Kezia opened the doll’s house ; she bhgan to 
show the doll’s house to the little Keivey sisters—the drawing 
room, the dining room—. Kezia had to stop. Suddenly, 
proud Aunt Beryl came there. Aunt Beryl thought that the 
little Keivey sisters belonged to a very low social class. She 
drove away the little Keivey girls with insults. In the passage, 
we have a description of what little Else felt and did after 
a little time. Driven out of the Burnell house, the Keivey 

sisters walked some distance and were soon out of sight of 
the Burnell house. They rested on a drain-pipe by the 
road-side. Dreamily they looked on the things before them. 
What were they thinking about ? Soon ljttle Else had tor- 
gotten the angry old lady, Aunt Beryl. Little Else went 
closer to her sister; she lovingly stroked the quill on her 
sister's hat. She smiled—and she smiled but rarely, and only 
when she was very happy. 

In a low voice, little Else ('our Else’) said that she had 
seen the little lamp with its wonderful beauty. 

[ Add notes on : Our Else ; the little lamp ; softly . ] 

N. B. Katherine Mansfield loves little Else, a sweet, 
imaginative child. So she lovingly calls her ‘our Else’. Else 
belongs to a so-called lower social class. She is a child with 

romantic imagination ( f»T3 <R ). To pise’s 

imagination, the little lamp is a wonderful little lamp, a 
symbol of beauty and romance ( Cflfr 

•irr*nt?) i 
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<5R*rfI> Katherine Mansfield-^? u The DoIVp 
House* insfl> m TO i ; wt? 

artfc to, ww-jtcto tor c?tTO<p?l i Kelvey cro-sfl> 
Burnells? ?tf$re ?NPT, *Tf?^1 f¥? Beryls? ?R*1TO 

sr? c=rf%c^ 4R ^c? TOi>i ?3*ii w*i f??TO? ntttn? 
TO?R ?Prft«r i Kezia TOTO 05^1 TOTO OTlfePI, 

<«*R ^rsrsr f*P?l Beryl 4R Wmi TO srifro CTO I Kelvey 
c?R 5 ®? src<rr to, Lite? TO $fi> to?ito tot?- qrafsr»r i Lil TO* 
Else 5*C?R$ CWRntt:n? §*fC? TO $?R ®tt? *rr?? fTO* ^TfTOf^ i 
TO c*lfc C?R Else TO TO ?s C?TR? Hi C?T? 
fl? <Jt«r! fro I C$rS Else 3?? fafrfad? Ml Beryl 4? W 
CTO I Else^^T ?MR *Tfa CTO1 C*TO =TI, a\t Else-ii? qpf 
to f??R $jf? i Else ?ro to? ?®r to f?fro, TOf? c^t& 

CWC«rf% 1^ <£p|-?t1%? (7ft ETO4? ^r? CSlt ?tf^ (TfTO CTOCS 
to Else^i? TO tort to cto, «!$ to *p«r fa?*r$tf? i cftl 
Else*? 3R ^fn-a?®!, *£^j?ife? cwtS ?lf%i>i TO 

Else<ii? ?TO C?tTO-*3TO fwfTO .' 

Grammar and Composition t by the side of— preposition, 
phrase, having for its object 'the road’. 

Presently —sentence adverb. Smile —cognate object. 

HflTO • BurnellCW? ?lf$ CTO CW^TI TO ?1 C?*I p* 

W«R TO1 C v iW*f, TOI ( Kelvey CTO # ) ?TTO *fTC*l 
TO ft?TO? m <*?n?1 sfiWSd TOC*f? ( TO? ) §*f? TO *f\59T 
ft»R *3?R ®f*j l Lite? M 5TWT? ^rt?^p TOfe » 

R TO R$ RTO^liv) §TOl $,$* ?1TO I TORI ?tR? 
cr& arti> ?lc$? 'sntc? srofo TOto totot? fef? c^i?i? nc? 

OT.R LoganCT? «^f«i ^ff^cstifffi ^c? R^TO «rcnTO, TO 
twrlTO ^tc? c?tfwi:?5 srtfmfro i ^t?i «t?fro ^ ? f%s TOt 
TOfOT Else TO faffa <PlCf cTO ?s^t fer ?!»l f%»T I fo* 
<?\t pl&ftrt ^IroR Else ^ CTO l TO^T (7f 

TO f^RT ntTOfet? C5W f*R ; R TO f??^ ^ 

y? *«rtf? cttt c?c?f¥ r to*r TO? ^ 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why were Lil’s cheeks burning ? [ fat*!* 

? ] 

Ans. Aunt Beryl drove away Lil and Else Kelvey from the 
courtyard of the Burnell’s like chickens. Lil could not forget 
the disgrace of being ill-treated in that cruel and inhuman 
way. So her cheeks were still burning with shame, 

ot i f'6 srtwi 

f%sr ^ *rr?f§5T hi i wtl st* err»f?jrti mfm i ] 

Q. 2. 'She smiled her rare smile’.— Who was ‘she* ? Why 
did she smile her rare smile ? [‘She’ <*1^3 CHT<Ntfl5 ? C^H 
CH ssra tor irtf% ft*®! ? ] 

Ans. Else Kelvey is referred to as 'she’. Else rarely 
smiled. She was very happy to see the beautiful little lamp 
in the doll's house. * It made her so happy that she even forgot 
the cruel behaviour of Aunt Beryl and smiled her rare smile. 

[ mfa w w i wffe* fai ♦pp- 

«rtrac*rcr ^ fer l ] 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Describe the doll's house. i] 

Ans. It was a perfect little doll's house to the children 
of the Burnell family. It was a present from old Mrs. Hay. 
The doll's house was freshly painted in green and bright 
yellow colours. The smell of the paint w as part of the joy 
and newness to the children. The doll's house had two little 
chimneys, four windows and a door and a tiny porch. The 
two little chimneys were painted red and white. The tiny 
porch was painted yellow. The doll’s house was kept closed 
with a hook. When the hook was forced open, all the parts 
of the inside of the house were seen at one and the same 

moment ( ewi ) i 

Inside the doll's house, there were a drawing-room, a dining¬ 
room, a kitchen and two bedrooms. The walls were papered ; 
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and there were pictures painted on the paper. Red carpet 
covered all the floors except the kitchen. There were chair* 
( plush chairs and red chairs) and tables and beds with real 
bed clothes. There were a cradle, a stove and a dresser with 
tiny plates and one big jug. The doll's house had people 
(dolls) living in it. The father and mother dolls sat in the 
drawing-room ; their two little children (two baby dolls) slept 
upstairs. The dolls were too big for the doll's house. 

On the dining-room table, there was a beautiful little 
amber lamp, with a white globe. The lamp was perfect. Like 
a real house, the doll's house had rooms and all things and also 
people living in the house. And the doll’s house was more 
beautiful than a real house. 

It was a perfect, perfect little house to the thildren of the 
Burnell family. 

[ wit, v w«rtfN csti ^nf^r \ 

I «3ppT-?lf®fi>? 

Frttf wfaW, NT? csti? rtP-Ft^i acw-w i 

(nt^) fwnr w fm, 

fisronr w wft c?*ri ?t? 1 fats? fsror 

ff*J ?Wt? ??, «rr^T5 ??, • 'NT?' C*rt?T? *T5 » 

CWItwfN NtW-CTtH C*f«?t£9!? NtNTW N*fNl ff? w 1 ?t«t?? 
ft^i Nt? w not? NtN Ntcn$-c*rt^l 1 ffe* cffI?, 

c& 1 ?*r, Ntfr, ftftNi, ^?tr? *rf%) factor!? ft*? fcwrtfr 1 ctfwl, 

ett % ?ttrt?m Ntwt?, ortk cslfr csrfc NT? w 

«*Nfr| ft*I I ?f%JNTC?? ?tf^5 4?’ 

*ra 1 *rr?t? w? dlffoi? §nci 

nFfo??tef? fstcnt? cstfc ?Tf® w\us erurtFrl *rf?1 

cninn 1 ?*m? tot ?tn « ?i Ntre nt? §n?- 

**rr? vtrw ?t5Fi^^r i «jfpr ^W ?famt?? ?tft- 

trfw crc? NTW C?fr y»r? fmi ] 

Q. 2. Writ* a not* on th« “exquiaite little amber 
lamp with a whit* globe". [ BN CifTNCNI f®?? y*f? 
Clift Ntftftll I ] 
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Aim. There was a little lamp standing on the middle of 
the dining-room table in the doll's house. It was a beautiful 
little amber lamp. It had a white globe. Inside the lamp 
there was something like oil and this oil-like substance moved 
when the lamp was shaken. The doll's house was beautiful. 
But to Kezia the little lamp in it was most beautiful—“But 
the lamp was perfect". “The lamp's best of air, Kezia told 
the Schoolgirls. Kezia was an imaginative child. Poor little 
Else Kelvey was very happy ; she was filled with joy as she 
had seen the beautiful little lamp inside the doll's house. 
Else Kelvey was a child of romantic imagination (Else-'-S? 

[ totsr ot ci?fto?r fru? ^?rt^n f^r crrS 

i f%«T c$ii> i 43^1 w 

cstHot? otj fm ott o&m ^zw\ foi f?®r, 

ct! oti wi 

f%®r, c^lw^r ot fm cot y*f? i o\ 

cotot c»rl OTfc*i i c^fer^l ft*r w cot» 

CSti> Else-^8 COT *(f»f i Else-^8 fif®l 

^«Rl-OT«l COT i ] 

Q. 3. “They did not look a* though they belonged. 
But the lamp was perfect'* Who thought so ? Why ? 

[ “'&©r®n cot to *n c*r i 

foifw OT OTfW®T ? C^^T OT OTf$®I ? ] 

Ans. The doll's house had rooms and all things and people 
like a real house, And the doll's house was more beautiful 
than a real house. The children thought so. But the father and 
mother dolls and their two little children were too big for 
the little doll's house. That is why “they didn't as though 
they belonged" properly to the little doll's house. But the 
little amber lamp (with its white globe) on the dining table 
in the doll's house was just the right size for the little doll’s 
house. The little lamp was real. The little lamp was beautiful. 
So the„little lamp was perfect—-little Kezia, the youngest girl 
-of the Burnell family, thought so. 

[ *tfto cto «rtrc, carets ^rtftoe ft»» *i- 

*rSTtff fwto CTtWT i ot 
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*tf%? era® y*nr i tot ^ f*rts~ 

^*rt* f%»i tob to 1 «a? T5tm cot sire *f§p*> 
c* oti *ppr-*t% $n^5* to, *jT*rm$ *nr 1 f%w <^-*rtfer *rto 
ot? cfcftrei c*t§ *tfcri>i fis*, refcf fl^f ^ 1 c-fri ere 

*Tf%WOT ^iM *rffe, «rs 1 *rire*t nfiretre* ^fki cot 
c^nri osreft*r cwt| *r!l%iM to ft ^5 1 ] 

Q. 4. How does the Doll’s House figure in the developments 
that follow its arrival at the courtyard of the Burnell::? Trace 
the development with special reference to the Kelvey children. 

[ 3tt4?r *rft*iOT &rttre c*to ! ? n? to fo 

? c^srfs cot^? ftOT torc^ire tow *rr?( 
tifsT?r Tt'fl 1 ] 

Ans. The central part of the story—its exact core or its 

motif ( 31*1 tot^rft ^ spry ) concerns the poor Kelvey girls most 

of all. As a perfect story-teller Katherine Mansfield keeps 
them away quite a long while. We do not meet them till the 
other girls on the playground are to be told by Isabel, the eldest 
Burnell girl, about the wonders of the Doll’s House. They (the 

Kelveys ) are treated as untouchables ( ^5r’ ac 5 J 9T ), They are not 

to mix with the other girls as their mother is a washer¬ 
woman and their father probably a gaol bir<J. Others are 
taken in batches of two to see the Doll's House in the courtyard 

of the Burnells but the Kelveys are not to pollute (ret’?1 ^^5 > 

the courtyard of that respectable family by their presence. 
However, the youngest Burnell girl, Kezia, felt for these 
unfortunate two. They are taken before the wonderful thing 
when none is about. But Aunt Beryl soon appears at the 

back door, takes Kezia to task (%?r$f<r ) and shoos 

the Kelveys away as if they were stray chickens, and not 
hun>an beings. Kezia has done something outrageous ( 

) according to this hard-hearted woman, full of the 
poison of class prejudice ( f afe 

T<i 'e ftm). The Burnell children have been forbidden even 
to speak to the Kelvey girls. Inviting them into the countyard 
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and showing them the Doll’s House are unthinkable. Aunt 
Beryl cannot therefore even believe what she sees before her 
own eyes. 

The closing scene is full of pathos ( aa*! $ta ). The tv/o 
Kelvey children walk away fast. They do not stop till they 
are well out of the sight of the Burnells. Then they rest on a 
drain-pipe by the roadside. Lill is still burning with shame. 
1 he lutle -one, Else, with rare smile, tells her that she has 
seen the little lamp on the dining table. This may give 

some comfort ( at^l ) t o her sister, who has suffered all 

this for her sake. Then they are silent again. The darkness 
of evening gathers about them, it tells us of the darkness 
of their whole life. 

Thus the Doll's House is a sort of medium (ai*fla, at& 
ata> T^sa C*f^n ata ) through which we see the vice of class 
prejudice ( caril-facaa ) in all its utter nakedness. 

[caafe asrratt araa caaft^ i aTfi? atftaraia flatca 
arfatfaa arfaafa*® «rca?w *ta$ ara to $tfea acaa fa i 
wt? arri atria tatcaa ^aatfe* asias? rial c?\3ala 
anaai «iwa aM* att 5(11 caaf%ai aca facaf^s f'i i 
w\m at carafat alai acaft aca ca$ are fa«p® at » 

cacaai aca are atria nfaaicaa fctfcica fare *$*aatf® care 
TOfsa i toi fare atf^a $$ta afnfa® to reata, c^ 
aal are at i <aa>® atriacaa c$ti> care cslwi 
arstai care ^l&a aaa car* arefta i aarea ca 

amaa cat atf^ti caatre farefta i fa* fasaro arei£ cat?®’, fnal 
careratTO to w » f$fa cafaretre ftresre arerea to 
c*af%ca* ispata atata W5i p fs to stfare (area i «*$ a4a 
^are* af|are are cami ^ to*i wta to ca^are i fata 
fajE csafa catrea arts TO* 6 ! fafsa> i atria nfaatre* atTSBtraa 
area to ca^ai ^refta TOi caa caafscaa are aai ai are * 
wirra atf%a acar crop to « 3 ^aatf^ caattare arei can stats 
cai ai i , cafaa Mf awre at caarea fsfa *t$ faaia aare 
areftreaai i 
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c*r? w i i 5 T?T®tf$ dti> w*r cw> 

etrtsim cm? «rt^mi ?i>e?i? «rm»r i 

4ftr? 5T#srt? *ntrn? §*tr? ?pi wn wz cw*i i f^*i w ®wt? 

i c?ii> »«*rfa \st? *r?sr ?®w c? srfat? c^ott 

$nc?? ?if%iM c? orc«( ftcst? i ^t?$ wc«^t?l c?tch? «a^ c^srai— 
o\ *?<s 4 c«nr^ *n^fl c*rro ’Tti? t ^®t?^f? ^i?i $r? c*w » 
wr? wet? *?fac? 4»r i «a c«ot ^m? *r?ar #m? w^tnri 
*rt«?i at? i 

aiara at? *rtmr 'srrsrcri a? ca^faucai 

nf?s? *rt£ i ] 

Q. 5 (a) Write a note on the central idea of th» 
itory, The Doll's House. 

Show that loving compassion is a chief clement la 
this beautiful story. 

(b) What is the place of Else Kelvey in the story 7 

[ (*) The Dolls House wf§? ^ «t? ?fal 4 s ? 

cws c? aaraTOl 4$ erf$sft? £j«rm i 

<«!) Else Kelvey-? TH fM? ?*? I ] 

A ns. (a) The Doll’s House is a children’s story. It is also 
a deeply human story about the foolish pride and cruelty of the 
so-called upper classes. The so-called upper social classes 
■show this foolish pride and cruelty in their attitude towards 
the so-called lower social classes. Parents of the so-called 
upper social classes teach even their children this cruelty and 
foolish pride—as in this story, The Dolls House. These are 
some of .the ideas in the story. It is clear that Katherine 

Mansfield believes in the ideal (?T%*T? wfan <fl?t ??TW 
sftec^? eft? 1 *) of loving sympathy as between all men, 
women and children of all social classes. Loving compas¬ 
sion ( C???? ) is an important element in this story. 

The main characters of the story are children—schoolgirls 
of the so-called upper classes and schoolgirls of the so-called 
lowest class. The Burnells, the Coles and the Logans belong 
to the so-called upper classes; the Kelveys belong to the 
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•o*called lowest class. They all go to the same school because 
there is only one school in the locality. The so-called upper 
class families do not like it. They do not like their children 
to mix with children of the so-called lower classes. The 
upper class people look down upon the lower class people. So 
the children of the upper class families are not allowed to mix 
and talk with the children (Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey) of 
the so-called lowest’class. The Burnell girls, and Emmie Cole 
and Lena Logan and many other children have been taught 
by their parents and relations not to mix and talk with the 
Kelvey girls, daughters of a washerwoman. The girls of upper 
class families, Isabel Burnell, Emmie Cole and Lena Logan, 
treat the poor little Kelvey girls cruelly and without any 
cause. The so-called upper class girls enjoy this even. They 
are wild with joy after cruelly insulting the poor little Kelvey 
girls. 

However, there is a ray of hope in little Kezia’s loving 
compassion for the poor Kelvey girls . Kezia is the youngest 
daughter of the Burnells, a proud upper class family. Bull 
Kezia is completely different from her eldest sister, Isabel. 
Kezia has sympathy for the poor little Kelvey girls. Kezia 
asks her mother's permission to let the Kelvey girls come just 
once and see the doll's house. Her mothet refuses. Still Kezia 
brings in the Kelvey girls to show them the doll’s house. 

(b) Katherine Mansfield makes Else Kelvey the centre of 
interest and attraction, and almost the heroine of the story~ 
Else suffers as a result of the social prejudices of the so-called 
upper social classes. Else Kelvey has more imagination than 
the other children, though she belongs to the lowest social 
dass. To Else the little lamp is the symbol of beauty anck 
romance. Katherine Mansfield lovingly describes Else as ‘'our 
Else/'. Kezia’s compassion for the poor Kelvey girls is a pleas 
tng element of the story. 

[ (w) The Doll’s House w 

npvtwf tot TOttw wi-*fro nrroti« w*nrf*r- 

fsw sfWTf W-vfro faiwritojsrfw, totwf# 

to^tt i eft to*ti 9 tocttoi to®# 

« TOtw-ifacTO <m w® 1 

TOihr c«rm rflrofa octfr c*tfr crowi— 
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fcWffatffa <e ftrotft? C3C331 t Burnell, ‘Cole, Logan nffatm 
CTO &5R&WV?, Kelvey c?C33l*ft?cai3 s t? I §W-3te *T3 

csi$? C 3 nr?i 4 ?*$ *rt? j 3*733 4 $ wc«t 43^1$ ipr i 
cai^ta *rf??t3^f9f3 4iM <sm <siwr, $1 cw? csc^rOTC?? ftOTi'fta 
{SCjotcot? ot cwtwn 3*3iiM fewRafa *if33OT? ?t*f, 31, 

^<5^31 C3lti>§‘ nw ?pnR 31 i ftOTi 1 ?!? af% $tc33 

•CTO *33351 <6 ^*n i 35tcwt 43>:S££91 Burnell, Cole, Logan 

43t <5Tt3<8 <$C33> §S5l$3t? *ff33tC33 COTC33 33!CW? ft?CiSf^t3 
Kelvey-COTC33 3CV C35fTC3»ri, W 3911 *13$ 4C3*?ft? 3T3*t I 
^55C« s ft? COT31 *51C?3 3t*f-3lC33 3^tl C<Z$ 4t 

cotci i 33ics?? i53i3*f«re $B>c«f*Fl? ^^n? « sB3iW otp©i? 
^t£33 crti? CWtfc C3COT? *rfe 4$<5lC3 ftrlS? OTCS I Kelvey 
COTC33 31 C3W?1, *5l§ C?5f3l Lil <$ 13 Else Kelvey? OTF f£®l 
CJ§ 3s<*n 3C®1 31 ; fa’tfftdfl <STC33 <y1%9lJ 3OT3 f Burnell 
#oti Brtm «ypr- 3 tft 3 3^1 f zm w 33 c^cot? 3^, <^- 

3t||i^3t9T, ft$ Kelvey C?tOT3 4C3S3ft? 3t«f f3*l, ^13*1 *5t?1 f?*3l 
•jpHf ftrarfl? C3C? i tetarfl? COTC3? 3t3t^ 33*51 C3$ 

C?Ff?1 Kelvey COT ^§3 «lfV l Isabel Burnell, Emmie Cole, Lena 
Logan 3*^4 <33*t?C«l Lil 43 ’n Else KelveyC?* ft^3«tC? *r*f3T3 
3533 l teC«^3 C3COT? *5tC*5t #t ^Tt3 <3Tt3*3 ! 1 33fC33 
OTTO?, 433 3*7 *5tC33 OT& COTCOTC33 ^ ^Tt3 <6 

C3 3^3 ftjf3, 3Rt^f33s OT *111? The Dali’s House 
C3$1 Sffifcs C^OTl ?COT \ ^ <<8*31 I 

WC3 4$ <8 3TW33twt3 3C3T<8 faffcl SlOTt? «TfOT 

dtfc Kezia? 33C3331-C3t? I Kezia <$wf«ro §TO£J?1? Burnell 
nf?3lC33 COT i fol Kezia <®t? 3? C?13 Isabel 4? 3<® 3S3*lft, 
3j33?t3 33 ; C3T>|31 Kelvey C3C3 ^1^3 Kezia? 333 «rlCf 1 Kezia 
Kelvey C3C3C3? 43S?t? 31 fcvs 4C3 ^H-31^ C3«rlC^ J 

Kezia3 31 3f^3f% C33 f3 I Kezia <5f 4^f33 «f3 3K33 f3C33 
lew 5PC3 Kelvey COT ^®C3S 3tftW <M^ 4C3 ^3f1^1 W1?33 
.C33tfeU C33 C3t3f1 3t3 tei;a^3® ^Wt3 «H3 

(Kezia? 33C^ f33T^ 3^5 *ftT3 ft I Kezia? 313, iflfftli f3K- 
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canfa Kelvey om fl&w ww w^Rl-c?tf The Doll’s House 

*w#w w&i fafat i 

(?) C»lf«f^ Else Kelvey-C^F 4 $ TOi? fcfa? 

i c$»ri% fa«?i ^e&raiqi? ??fw-c?T<:*r3 farot? 
*c?c?, ?* *rfa5fl c$t? ^rsts i fa? fasrragqfa ?r? wpjtq Else-tf? 
V! fa*r wt? fcrog^fa c?r?r?3 c&r? c?fa ^=rl-s?r«i i cefi 
?tfai?i ?t? ^ izm c?far$? erefa i c*ifa^pi C33?*ros 

£lse-C^ 'Our Else’ ( srmt*?? Else ) *r*l $W*T ?*CTOR I ] 

Q. 6. Give a brief description of the dress of each 
<one of the two Kelvey children. [ c*TWr?Ri 

?«frn *rt>e i ] 

Ans. The mother of the Kelvey children was a washer¬ 
woman. Her husband being in jail, she had to work hard to 
maintain herself and her two children—the little girls, Lil and 
Else. But she could not earn enough to be able to dress them 4 * 
properly. So they were dressed m all sorts of odd thingfc 
their mother got from the people for whom she worked. tips 
school dress was made from a green art serge table-cloth of 
the Burnells, the sleeves of this made from the red plush 
curtains of the Logans. The postmistress, a grown up lady, 
had given her an old hat to be used by Lil. Being too big for 
Lil’s small head* it was turned up at the back. It w-as how¬ 
ever, adorned (c*itt%? ) with a large deep red quill (that 

must have made it more comic to look at ). In all such odd 
dress, Lil looked quite a guy. It was impossible not to laugh 
when one looked at her. 

Little Else wore-a long white dress that looked like a night¬ 
gown. She was given a'pair of little boy’s boots, as no girl s 
boots could be had from any family to suit her small feet. In 
such an odd dress, Else looked like a little white owl. 

[ tsrafa wtra*sn fi*i c<n3Rt i \st? 
far?? Prc^fih; afawiFra m nfwr mus ^ i 

c*ft*it^- , 5ri j *rRS'«c9n ws\ ct 

*rr?? sn i ?tz*ra w? c*i w *ti t?r? c? m 

'fai cw vfa cwl^Wfa far? «tpt? wfal ?tftr? fa?i Tfr<fa 
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eito ftor franr rara c*rtra tefi 
raft»r, <®rtra <?$ wt?n rai b®ft e?i raft* craram ni^f 
cw ram ra fra i wwf? ra^ero wei frara to 
# tt ♦fscm §faiM fra frafra^, ftror cfifr ratfrra c*#i tart* 
tot n*ro to 1 ei c*ct *tra to to to ra raw c*fra 
*:ra 1 <*$ fa^Efrorfra crara fora ftforo c*ra 1 

Eft ftCE EtElCT $tfo 5tm CTO N1 I 

<rofo? cran rai crarwfricE mfo* ms* ra ra to i ra 

ntm ^rrrrar ^rei <wra wroi town fro m, Ett m cram 

fCEl *raro CWENl OTftE I 4 $ C’TPTtre 49rfra CWtft TOT1 ^TtFfa 
TO1 CWTOE1 I ] 

Q 7. "‘But I’m to tell first /*—Who was the speaker ? Why 
was the speaker to tell first 7 To whom was the speaker saying 

this ? Why did the hearers agree 7 [ <TO*n <W raifro ? WTO 

cro ®ra toto crafro ? topi TOm TOw* TO* wt^rfro ? wism 

TOTOr TOfE Wt^Ttwf cro ? ] 

Ads. Isabel was the speaker. She was the eldest of the 
three Burnell girls. Lottie and Kezia were the other sisters— 
Kezu was the youngest. The Burnell girls had received a 
beautiful doll's house as a present. They were eager to tell 
„ the girls of their school about their doll's house. Isabel said 
that she was to tell first, because she was the eldest Isabel said 
this to her younger sisters, Lottie and Kezia, Lottie and Kezia 

had to agree (NTwt WTE TOR TO ). They had to agree .because 
Isabel was ‘bossy* ( "^AvS\ CWTOTO ), also she was the eldest. 
Lottie and Kezia knew that the eldest had more power and 
authority (TOE1 E ^5^5 ). 

[ 4 wi rarfro to4*i nfrotcro to era Isabel, TOt* cTOrot 
fTO Lottie E Kezia. oft cram cra- 

fro 1 toi pn tot® cracro tow totto to ran 

«rf%* TO ^4fro I Isabel TO TOT $$ CWtra ( Lottie E Kezia > 

ertrai os, c»i-t cram wra, tow c*\ to toto?to i 

LottieE Kezia-ro Era lt#l OTTO, Etil Isabel-*!attwh 
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to w* w\ iw ra ^rera? ^ i crfi? s’ram 

c? ?T? w c?, ?*w! vq c?f*t ** i ] 

Q. 8. "They knew better than to come anywhere near the 
Burnells". Who were ‘they’ 1 How did they know 'better’ 1 

[ ww c? Tito <rtotnr? c?rara? *rtr?-^tras 

W*n Era sfl i ?*ira ?*ira? extras ? ra? 5 ? vw '©-?w 
wz wt to ? ] 

Ana. They’ were the two little Kelvey girls, Lil and Else. 
The Kelvey girls were the daughters of a washerwoman—they 
belonged to the lowest social class. The Kelvey girls and the 
Burnell girls read in the same school. There was no othei 
school in that area. But the Burnells and other girls of the 
so-called upper classes never talked or mixed with the pool 
little Kelvey girls. When Isabel Burnell was talking about the 
beautiful doll’s house, all other schoolgirls gathered round her. 
But the poor little Kelvey girls did not join. They did not 
come anywhere near the Burnell girls. The little Kelvey girls 
knew that the girls of the so-called upper classes were not 
allowed even to speak to them. 

[ carafe ntotrra <rat^—Lil « Else-ra *ra 

sr?rra i vfal to ^ *rsrtcw? tow cs'fo i 

ntotnra ? z* fra 1 if fra? 

c?c?nri ?1 srcrfai fs5 c?nr?i c^m to 1 ? 

sn, h1 Isabel srcrrcT ocgra? 

m tst? *rtra «?rai to c?Etm ra»rf% 

>rra ctn to *n, m 1 tmi sraretrat 

<3r ?tto ntolr?? ranira? ^ csrara? vrm 

rarac^6?i ^jui] 

Q. 8. Describe Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey— 

(a) their appearance, (b) their clothes , (c) and their 
- father and mother, (d) the loving relationship between Lil Kelvc: 

and Else Kelvey. [ to 'e vrafw c=?®rf$ rat*n i 

W) Wf? CRt?i ; (?) CWt^ nto 5 ? i <v S'lWT 

town ; (?) nra? 1 ] 

Ant. (a) Lil Kelvey was stout and plain. There were 


41 
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big freckles on her face. She had a high forehead. She was 
somewhat foolish. Else Kelvey's appearance was even more 
*cculiar (). She was a small, thin child. She had 

propped hair ( Cfti» ^£3 pi). Her eyes were very big and 

solemn ( ). She wore a long white dress. Else looked 

like a little white owl. She never smiled. She scarcely spoke 
"Lil was the elder sister. 

(b) Lil and Else Kelvey were dressed in peculiar clothes. 
Their poor mother dressed Lil and Else Kelvey in bits ( 

*1?) of clothes given to her by the people for whom she worked 

Their poor mother was a washerwoman (c*Tfat'ft ). 

Lil’s dress -was made from a green art-serge tablecloth 
given by the Burnells. This dress had red sleeves made from 
the curtains used by the Logan family. Lil wore a grown-up 
woman's hat ; this hat once belonged to Miss Lecky, the 
postmistress, The hat had on it a large bright-red quill 

( ). Lil's dress was very peculiar and odd ( ^5 e 

). Lil looked funny ( ). 

Little Else wore a long white dress ; it looked like a 
night-gown. She wore a pair of little boy's boots. Else 
also looked strange, in her dress as in her appearance. 

(c) Lil and Else Kelvey's mother was a hard-working 
washerwoman. Nobody knew where their father, Mr. Kelvey, 
* -as. But everybody said that he was in jail. a 

(d) Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey, the two little sisters, 

fullyun derstood each other. They greatly loved each other. 
They were always together. Little Else followed Lil, hol¬ 
ding a piece of Lil's skirt ( ) in her 

hand. Where Lil went, Else followed. When little Else 
wanted anything, she pulled at Lil’s skirt and Lil understood. 
Lil was the elder sister ; she always took loving care of her 
younger sister, Else. Kezia asked Lil and Else to come in and 
see the doll's house. Lil at first refused. But little Else was 
eager to see the doll's house. She pulled at Lil’s skirt. • Then 
Lil agreed. Lil was almost like a little mother to her little 

lister, Else. And little Else was full of loving .trust ( fafft ) 
n Lil. 
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» [ (*) for cwf% for *r**r i vi* ^ to vtarfri? 

*t*f I V|* 2 PTO I <?T foiM C*T ^1 I <«»Tfo Cb^t?rt^l 

for < 5 rt *3 i c*r fo c$ ri> 3 *rtv*ri 1 pr vts cut 

ccti> ^r *~tfc 1 , «rt* crto tprtl *rv *<? 3 MfU 1 c*r w 
*rt*l cntTt^ w 1 vtr^ c*r*rcv <n^i cctfc *rfti c*fci?r *icvi 1 c*i 

vshtti st*rv =n 1 wfo or ^«ri ^*rv 1 

(*r) vfai rt CTt^ c*fW^ ^?v 1 vim 1 an for 
nita c«f*F?t 1 ftfor *tfo c^rf^ vi:^ ^mv-wi *rf=r tov, 
«trt fra ( 7 i rt era* wt* 1 ^:* f?v \ *ir:<fo* *rfe era 
iterl *qw cfcforeF«r cw f»i^r? c*rtra ivf* <rci ^ 1 
®rtra *tvi $rti bsfo rafor c»rl*rWf* *lfv era *fT3*i wiw? 
*rfi fra 1 ><^ 3 R **$ c^ra* §fa or *r* 3 >t? ^?v 1 c^i for 
vflws? c*rt*>fratr5r* 1 §for 'era srtra *? *rra v^ifci ou^v , 
irt*^ vfi<p s^jv 3 (Tran^rTr cnttte^ vtc<p *v ?iw cwv 1 c^t§ 
c *riJi ««»rfv w w for *rt*rl cnrra, c^i cwv <w>i ?;cv* 
c<rate^* ^ 1 vr* ^evliM for w>i csii? era? 1 c 5 ?t?i 3 
entire vrt ^3 ?Tf S^V cwl^j 1 

(*t) era ^fihr an for *?:&!* *rforsft cra;;ft 1 vim *t*i 
c* evtra vi c*^ *rr*rv =rl 1 ve* c«rfc* *®rv c*r cwrira «ra 1 
(n) for 3 ^fw w^^rra c**r vfavtFrt ^ev nt<ns i view* 
rar ^pr vt®r*t*rt 3 # for 1 *r* w «f?'i 1 c*rrrff<F? 

2 flW 5 t*T «o »A»rfw vt^r fwr f*\?& I ^ 5 t? c^!^ *r?*r* 

(7T wt^ltfel OT ^!*T fo, fo'6 VI *(I^V I ^ C^M Jpaff 

^ ^^iv 1 cvforl w vtr«r? 

v«i?r for vi avrnifa ^r 1 fo 43 |fo $t%) <m* cm < 7 T ^ 1 

1 %*r ^®rfw? artr?? arrvi^ fsr^i 1 uj*if«r 6 vfc<p vts^rf^rv, fou^r 1 ] 

Q. 10. <( Bul the lint had to bt drawn somewhere. 
It was drawn at the Kelveys.’ What docs it mean? 

[ “for &t^f<r ¥?^nr fo 1 c^Ivot 

fort vt frfal i*'— 4 ? vtt*rt fk ? ] 

Ans. There was only one school in the locality ( ) 

where the Burnell family lived. The Burnell family belonged 
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to the so-called upper social class!" There was no separate 
school for children of the so-called upper classes. So the 
children of the so-called upper classes and the children of the 
so-called lower social classes had to read in the same school. 
The judge’s little girls, the doctor’s daughters, the storekeeper’s 
children and the milkman's children had to mix together in 

the school. The Burnells and other so-called upper class 
families did not like this at all. The Burnells and other so- 
called upper class families did not want their childten 
to mix with the children of the so-called lower class families. 
But it was difficult to draw a line, to divide and separate the 

children of so many different social classes, in the same school. 
The so-called upper class families did still draw a line. The 
Kelvey girls, Lil and Else, belonged to the lowest social 
class. ^ Their mother was a washerwoman ; and everybody said 
that their father was in jail. So the parents of the Burnell girls 

and the parents and relations of other children of the so-called 
upper classes decided that their children must not mix and 
talk with the Kelvey girls. *Even the teacher treated the 
Kelvey girls with contempt. “The Kelvey girls weie shunned 

( ‘ 9 ffWR? ) by everybody.” This was how the 

so-called upper class families and their children drew a line 
completely separating the Kelvey girls. 

, [ §55 caifl? t 

$9!t<irr?r ^ to, §55 carch ftwr* 

to Ti i ^ §55 cs'fr 'e 

i wzm crorai, 

mi, cfcftpfHlfrori csrtrw? ftwn— ^ 
OTtrwi i n«**r i 

wi?pf«re §55 *rfa*tni?r ^(*1 
Ftfowl wtefire ^ wtros fiwzwn m* cwi- 
CSP«T 1 I 4 V 

fan I T5^Q ^ afartnrel i f»[9! 

*3 f*9\ Traltw* Wtt nf^rtFfST CTO i 3 1 

ccrrtft, to c*rmi cro i *rtt^r <e 

§65cas^f Pr»mr Prwrivi ^toh re 

to? om re»rf% Tf?prtre? rerem to fiTO®c*rein 
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srl i «*i*ra ft* ftvffcfte rfra wx *pr$t?r i 
<^f% c^n^rei >r^R( Tfirtt ’rfror^ i nfc*5tw$ ^«rr^fe^5 
cawfa *rfarta«f®i « tstm ftrcnn ^i>i ^ftt-awi 
wntw *r*^fe*r ^c? >ita ft™ i ] 

Q. 11 "They wanted to be horrid to them." (a) Who 

wore th« girls that wanted to be horrid’ ? To whom 
did the girls want to be 'horrid* ? (b) Describe 

the parts played by Isabel, . Emmie Cole and Lena 
Logan* (c) What does the writer, through this incident, 
suggest about her own opinions and sentiments ? [ “®TTI 

wnr afe m r—(^) *rai w 

5t$»T ^ WTO af(*l) tfl ^TtWa Isabel, Emmie Cole 
Lena Logan-4? 1 W I 0*0 4$ ?farl? ?«n ftf? 

$t? ftrsr? faw toot 'e aWr ? ] 

Ans. (a) The girls of the so-called upper classes wanted 
to be "horrid” ( cruel and insulting) to the little Kelvey girls 
who belonged to the so-called lowest class. 

(b) One day at school, and it was dinner hour, some of 
the girls of the so-called upper classes decided to insult the 
poor little Kelvey girls. Emmie Cole began it ; she whispared 
that Lil Kelvey # was going to be a servant when she grew up. 
Isabel looked meaningly at Emmie Cole. Lena Logan was even 
more cruel and bolder. Lena Logan went forward to the 
Kelvey girls, and she asked Lil Kelvey if she was really going 
to be a servant when she grew up. Lil Kelvey did not take 
Lena’s wbrds as an insult ; she smiled her foolish smile. Lena 
felt disappointed. Other girls laughed at Lena. This made 
Lena Logan angry, Lena now spoke more insultingly ; she 
told Lil Kelvey that Lil’s father was in jail. The foolish upper 
class girls thought that Lena had showed great boldness. 1 he 
„ foolish upper class girls were wild with joy. 

(cj The writer, Katherine Mansfield, has only described 
the incident; she has made no comment of her own ( 

CW ft ). But the description of the incident 

< srifttfiht ?<fal) shows that the writer, Katherine^ Mansfield, 
strongly dislikes swi**? the foolishly cruel behaviour 
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of the so called upper class girls to the Kelvey girls, belonging 
to a so-called very low social class. The mother of the Kelvey 
girls was a washerwoman. Even the children of the so-called 
upper class families were taught by their parents to look down 
upon the children of the so-called lower classes. The so- 
called upper class people and their children were cruel and 
inhuman. This was very bad—the writer, Katherine Mansfield 
shows her opinions and sentiments by describing the incident. 

[ W wfafro cawfa cronri 'q wf.? 

to w ws csOTfear c^5Tf% c*rR ^{5? ; Nisi 

cro \ 

(’0 4^f*rsr ^ot *rfNf? nnn $55 cronrl fop ton 

CTOlf® ^\W\ TOT TOt*T I w Emmie Cole i 

(Tf NNN CN *OT Lil Kelvey FTTORt 

I Isabel ftOTN TON l Lena Logan 

m «ft*r <*)fro cnn f^wt? ntiniot i cn Lil-TO fwtNi 

*P*N CN N® ¥C?r NfTOl^t *W f^F *Tl I fTO Lil 
ntot ninn ni, cn cnito noth *tnn i Lena Logan n® 

TO CNN I CTON1 Lenars Alii TOOT CN Ri CNN I CN 

Lil-C^P "NN>t NNN CN NtNl OTOT TO#t I cas«?t3 

WW?1 NOT TON Lena <(N$ NITON NfSFN f*fWCN ; ETW NtNR 
CNOT §An I 

(n) ^ £ ^fcri n4ni toni* nnn cNfwi f*iOT cTO nsni tor 
ft i fro $1 n N*fal OTOTt fvi nIn cn ^«rtof«ra n^ot? cto 
^ tw tonR TOlf 1 ftft ^rnENf tor i nton 

fTOOT N^NSOTN CSOTOTOTOTN 3*11 
TOre i n*c*i? OTtrrol « 'slcro ftwi toj! to §&cn ft^? f 
«fiiM srcre win, wrh&N ; —cNftTO TOhstNt «^tN ctocs 
Nfat* NfatN N*n fro i ] 

Q. 12. 'This was such a marvellous thing to have said 
that the little girls rushed away in a body, deeply, deepK 
excited and wild with joy’—What was the marvellou® 
thing ? Who said this,* to whom, when and why ? 
Why were the other girl* wiid with joy ? [ wTOi 
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? 4 wi ^tc*, ? mrtf 

cvnrai c*r ? ] 

Ans. The marvellous thing was telling Lil, the elder 
Kelvey girl that her father was in prison. Lena Logan said 
this to Lil. It came to be said in this way. One day at 'dinner* 
time, the school girls took it into their heads to be 'horrid’ to 
the Kelveys by way of fun at their cost. One of the girls, 
named Emmie Cole, started this by remarking that Lil was 
going to be a maid-servant when she grew up. In a spirit of 

bravado ( ) another girl, Lena Logan, went up'to the 

Kelveys and put this question straight to Lil if she would be a 
maid-servant later on. But Lil did not protest, did not show 
any sign of being offended. So the other girls took this as 
Logan’s failure in her great mission. They began to titter. 
Then Logan, blind with rage, told Lil that heir father was in 
prison. 

This was hailed as a great triumph, a worthy achievement. 
The other girls celebrated this by skipping higher than ever 
and doing other most daring things 

[ c^f% wl c*f tw stwre to — 

$$>1$ WWff fafTO I wfcl C*R1 CSTfTO I 

*ari srafw*! i staTftn *pf% 

c*t Prc? i ^fsr c*l*r srtrsi &z* 

^ frof^rnr c*r, ^ fo-fafa to* i 

c*rfSor ctoi c *fazm fhni wifri fwl*ri i 
fro afcro ti, *1 s'gsi ? or’^ric^n 

i w CTnnri TOf i 

vftus <?im j c*rtTO C3TOP& srs *5js) c* toi rci 

TOr^fr i 

*r*[$ OTt*! *^r® *im i ] 

Q. 13. ‘How dare you.ask the little Kelveys into the 
courtyard’ ?—Who said this, to whom, when and why ? 

What followed this?—[ ^srl c* 5 'fi?* 

C*R ? m TO fo ? i 
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An§. Aunt Beryl said this (put this question) to Kezia, the 
youngest Burnell girl, when she found her showing the little 
Kelveys the doll's house in the courtyard, Kezia and the 
other Burnell children had been told not to speak to the low¬ 
born Kelveys, who were the daughters of a washer-woman. 
The Kelveys were far below the social scale of the Burnells. So 

it would be hateful like a contamination ( *rfat*T ) 

to have anything to do with them ( of course, they had got 
their clothes washed by that low class woman, Mrs. Kelvey ). 
Aunt Beryl therefore felt like having their own child Kezia 

degraded ( C*^ ) by such close contact 

() and intimate ( ) talk with them. She chided 

Kezia very severely and shooed the Kelveys away as though 
they were two stray chickens. 

The Kelveys were stunned ( ^rtTOTCT C*TC®TI) by this 

humiliation ( ). They somehow crossed the courtyard 

and squeezed out through the gate. They rested only when 
they were well out of sight of the Burnells. Lil's cheeks were 
burning with shame. Perhaps to comfort her, the little girl 
Else smiling her rare smile, said to her, “I seen the little 
lamp." Then they were silent again, sitting still till the 
darkness of evening covered them up. 

[ ait W I fofsf 

WfOT I C^fs^r? OTC3S1 *r| 

srcra >\ r ^ ?t*n fwffa i 

wt -<*rr* Kezia 

4FRTT3 wntr® I T&mte few* 

^ rRtFRT i; 

ftora i 

(TRfsTi ?c?r cm \ 

*rt? ^ fra c^fra cm i 

Tftr? ra ftarfa » wt? Pipw fun 

Wifm i CFGSTft Tfa Pm Itft era- 
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“'srrfa c$ici>! ort^ ftraft I” tots 
*e arr>r ?n wm c*i*rtrR $*r to ^ ^ i ] 

Q. 14* “Presently our Else mudged up close to her sister. 
But now she had forgotten the cross lady."— Who. is th« 
‘cross lady* ? Where did Else meet her ? Why did Else 
.go there ? What did she say softly to her sister ? [ S. F. 

1973 ] [ 'Cross lady' ( CTftrtr5$ ? 

c^t«rr? c*r«ffe»r ? cwfw c*h ? or ^ 

to fa ? ] 

Ans. The ‘cross lady’ refers to Aunt Beryl of the Burnell 
family. Else Kelvey met her in the courtyard of the Burnells 
when Kezia was showing her and her sister the doll's house. 
Kezia requested them to see the doll’s house and assured them 
that there was no one to see them. So Else went there to see 
it with her sister. 

Else said softly to her sister, “I seen the little lamp." 

[ vfWtOT f*P?l ‘cross lady’ *»rl SCOT I 

cw<n tMto? fcc&tw, *r*rc c^fasi is t* 
'fwfsT^p cf^rtf^r i i cw«r?t? w*n TOw? 

to Ws cru c*r Tr* i 

xsm ftfas owlot c*rw® i 

49jfsp TO wr, c^ti> ^ifa£l or«rft ] i 

Q. 15. ‘I seen the little lamp', she said softly. Then both 
were silent once more.— Who said softly and in what 

'circumstances ? [ C^, ^C»rf5®r ? ] 

Ans. Little Else Kelvey said this softly. She said that 
she had seen the beautiful little lamp inside the doll’s house. 

The little Kelvey girls were cruelly insulted and diiven 
■out of the house of the Burnells. Kezia was showing Lil and 
Else Kelvey the beautiful doll’s house in the Burnell house. 
Aunt Beryl noticed it and became very angry. She drove out 
Lil and Else Kelvey. Burning with shame, the poor little 
Kelvey girls went out of the Burnell house. The} went some 
-distance and out of sight of the Burnell house ; and then they 
sat down to rest on a big drainpipe by the side of the road. 
They were sitting silently and looking dreamily on the scene 
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before them. Soon little Else forgot the angry lady, Aunt 
Beryl. ,Else Kelvey was a very imaginative child—she was 
full of imagination, romantic imagination. Little Else smiled 
her rare smile ; and she said softly to her elder sister Lil, that 
she had seen the beautiful little lamp inside the doll's house. 

To little Else, the beautiful little lamp was a symbol ( ) 

of beauty and romance. 

[ C5tS Else Kelvey TOfcn I C3 W1 C3 G\ 

fvvra c*ii> 3tf%iM <?r cro ftrro i 

cni? t^irsTi ?tf? cw «i*rarrftv-s 

favtftv i c^fwl Pi»r v 

1 vi cro ^ to f»r®i« 

vtfror fw 1 wto to cwm cv*rfv 
^rrfv cto* c?rfTO c’lv 1 vt?l 3 ifv? *f£hi Tttni fof?* 

to vfist* *rrr»r ^ to faaro r 

vt3i ftrror vt^nr >!1TO3 fs cwftv 1 reii> 4»rfw f^ 
^ 1 c^rf% ftii f*re 1 c*j v<r 

fro cto vtn ftf? t&wrv c*r, c?i <^sr-3tfer 

f%ror yra TTfV&l CTOt* 1 

crti> <iiar%3 *p*r? cfii> 3lfvfrl fw <?rWrf? 5ivW i ] 

Q. 16. "You can come and see our doll’s house if you 
want to.”—' Who said this and to whom ? What happened after 

this ? [ 43*31 C3* 3*113* TOf^I ? 43 *f3 ft ? ] 

An». Kezia said this to poor Kelvey girls, Lil and Else. 
One afternoon Kezia was sitting on the front gate of the; r 
house. Soon she saw the Kelvey girls passing that wa< 
Kezia told them that they could come in and see the doll * 
house. 

But Lil Kelvey refused to come in because Kezia’s mother 
would be angry. Kezia requested again and said that nobody 
was seeing them. Little Else was eager to go in and see the 
doll’s house. So her sister, Lil, agreed. Kezia was showing. 
Lil and Else the many beautiful'things inside thcudoll s 
house.C Suddenly Aunt Beryl appeared and shouted angrily* 
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Aunt Beryl rebuked Kezia for bringing in the Kelvey girls, 
one then drove the two little Kelvey girls out of the Burnell 
house with insults and frightening noises. 

[ 4**11 Kezia Lil« Else:* l 

Kezia *Tdt? c*>id>3 j%?r i ^ 

^ t%nr c**rf© e*r*f Kezia c? 

c*fw Ttnr i 

Lil vfl$ <rl^r ^ -n, Kezia-? sri 

*^*1 * Kezia 3(l>rc^ ?T$T wfat*l C* C*^W R 3 

C*fTO 'll l C*lfr C*t*T Else-^l<r f*l W c*f*Ti? i 

*tc^t Lil-c* i Kezia ^5t:w? f^rr^r *i*rc *^pprtfiSi 

WR f*rft Beryl OT C3FlC<( *3£5|=i i 

Kezia-C* Kelvey ^‘‘Tsrfa *:?, ■«* 

c*rto *tf$ cw f*rr»rc i ] 

Q. 17. Describe briefly the characters of (a) Else 
Kelvey and (b) Kezia. [ *Kr>R*f ** : (*) Else 

Kelvey (<f) Kezia. ] 

Ans. Else Kelvey is the younger daughter of a poor 
hardrworking washerwoman. She is thin ( *M ). She wears 
a long white gown and a pair of little boy’s boots. She looks 
strange in both appearance and dress ( W C*ft*1C* 

). Else is shy ( ) and grave ( ‘fJ'S'l? ). She never 

smiles. She scarcely speaks. Little Else entirely depends 
( **5 ) on her elder sister, Lil. "Wherever Lil 

went, Else followed .'* There is deep understanding between 
the two sisters (^ C^tOT ^U*n *!«l* ft®i f%*i ). Lil is 

almost like a mother to her little sister, Else. But little Else 
is more imaginative than her sister, Lil Else is full of imagi¬ 
nation and romance, The beautiful little lamp (in the doll's 

house) is a symbol ( ) of beauty and romance to little Else. 

(b) Kezia is the youngest daughter of the Burnells. 
Kezia belongs to a so-called upper class family. But Kezia is 
not proud and heartless like the other members of the Burnell' 
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family. Kezia is not heartless (f^r) like her elder sister Isabel 
Kezia is more imaginative than Isabel; and she has much 
-compassion (?^rtj for Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey, who belong¬ 
ed to a very low social class. Kezia shows the doll’s house 
to Lil Kelvey and Else Kelvey. Kezia has a keener sense of 
beauty than Isabel, The most beautiful thing in the beautiful 
toll's house is the little amber lamp with a white globe. 
Kezia’s sense of beauty quickly finds this—-“The lamp’s best 
of all.” 

[ W Else Kelvey ^ « ?H&t? *ff?«l^ 

'Citfc i ot, *rtnr fw<5 ^ *nvi wt*n w ?3??t? 

mvs cw\$ csot*?? i OTttf 'e c*rt?tra 

i Else fw®r 'e ?#1?, c? *1, '®rt? ?s?l 

i Else ^t? Lil-vn* 'Q*nr *p?t*(f? ft^»? ?? 

tst? jfrw ws i $$ cTOt? ?tR? f?»r i 

Lil fc»l.Else-i)? at? ?tnr? ?ff5l i fa* C?1t?? ^®Ht? Else ft* 
<?f»r c?t?, ?«fcr wit? *f? ?* ft* i *t? 

•fj*?tft? tw\$ i ft* c*rl*frf? i 

(?) Kezia F* ?trf* *ft?tr?? CStfc C?C? I *f??t?fi> ft* 
§W£«^? I ft? *f??tt?? **7l*JFF? ?t*1 Kezia fllffol 
■'Q *??#to1 ft* *1 i ^ <T(5T Isabels ft* wfftl i *t? ^**f? 
Kezia ft* C?f*T 4 ?°n ft?rstfl? Lil 'Q Else Kelvey-? aft 

^t? ?t?^ ft* i c* Ertctf? «^*?iftfci c*r?tre ftr? ftnrft* i 

Isabel-4? CSC? Kezia-? C*Mrel«f ft* C?ft I $$ C?t«f 

C* C*t?ft* C? *^*?lfti>t? *?lbt? *[*? ftrft* 

ft* CW It ?tfaiM l ] 

Q. 18. Explain the following passages with refe¬ 
rence to the context [ *3** ?T!*ifl ?s? j J ;— 

fa) But perfect, perfect little house.part of the 

newness. (Paragraph 3; 

(b; That is the way for a house to open. (Paragraph 5) 

(c) Perhaps it is the way God.with an angel. 

(Paragraph 5) 
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(d) They didn’t look as they.The lamp was real. 

(Paragraph 7) 

(e) But I’m to tell first. 1 Paragraph 9) 

(f) And I’m to choose.I might. (Paragraph 11) 

(g) But the line had to be drawn.speak to them. 

(Paragraph 15) 

(h) The Kclveys never failed . each other. 

(Paragraph 16) 

(i) Now they hovered.looked. (Paragraph 17) 

(j) This was such a marvellous.wild with joy. 

(Paragraph 41) 

(k) Presently our Else mudged up . 4 seen the 

I ittlc lamp/ she said softly. (Paragraphs 65-66) 

Ans. See Explanations. 

Q. 19. Write notes on Propped up ; feed-room ; 

sacking ; glued ; slab ; pane ; streak ; lump ; congealed , 

prised; peering ; slit ; dresser ; amber ; globe ; sprawled ; 
bossy ; traipsing ; whip off ; court ; giggling ; nudging ; 
beam ; shunned ; spry ; gaol-bird ; trimmed ; wishbone ; 
hovered ; shamefaced ; rage ; blobs ; flagged ; horrid ; 

snapped ; 3queal ; gliding ; hissed ; spitefully ; buggy ; 

clambered ; imploring ; stray ; snorted ; start ; staring ; 
shooed ; huddling ; dazed ; slammed ; paddock ; creek ; 
wattles ; cross ; stroked. 

Ans. See Nates, etc. 

Textual Grammar 

1. Analyse the following sentences 

(i) When dear old Mrs. Hay went back to town after 
staying with the Burnells she sent the children a doll's house. 

( Paragraph 1 ) 

(ii) It was so big that the carter and Pat carried it into 

the courtyard, and there it stayed, propped up on two wooden 
boxes beside the feed-room door. . ( Paragraph 1 ) 

(iii) And perhaps the smell of paint would have gone off 

by the time it had to be taken in. ( Paragraph 1 ) 

* (iv) Its two solid little chimneys, glued on to the roof, were 
painted red and white, and the door gleaming with yellow 
varnish, was like a little slab of toffee.( Paragraph 2 ) 
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(v) Perhaps it is the way God opens houses at the dead 
of night when He is taking a quiet turn with an angel. 

(Paragraph 5 ) 

(vi) But what Kezia liked more than anything, what she 

liked frightfully, was the lamp. ( Paragraph 6 ) 

(vii) But there was something inside that looked like oil 

and moved when you shook it. ( Paragraph 6 ) 

(viii) They burned to tell everybody, to describe, to—well 
—to boast about their doll's house before the schoolbell rang. 

(Paragraph 8 ) 

(ix) Isabel was bossy, but she was always right, and Lottie 
and Kezia knew too well the powers that went with being 
eldest. ( Paragraph 10 i 

fx) For it had been arranged that while the doll’s house 
stood in the courtyard they might ask the girls at school, two 
at a time, to come and look. ( Paragraph 10 ) 

(xi) But hurry as they might, by the time they had reached 

the tarred palings of the boys’ playground the bell had begun 
to jangle. ( Paragraph 13 ) 

(xii) And the only two who stayed outside the ring were 
the two who were always outside, the little Kelveys. 

( Paragraph 14 ) 

(xiii) For the fact was, the school the Burnell children 
went to, was not at all the kind of place their parents would 
have chosen if there had been any choice. ( Paragraph 15 ) 

(xiv) They walked past the Kelveys with their heads in 
the air, and as they set the fashion in all matters of behaviour, 
the Kelveys were shunned by everybody. ( Paragraph 15 ; 

• (xv) Why Mrs. Kelvey made them so conspicuous was 
hard to understand. ( Paragraph 16 ) 

(xvi) Where Lil went, our Else followed. ( Paragraph 16 ) 

(xvii) Only when she wanted pything, or when she was 
out of breath, our Else gave Lil a twitch, and Lil stopped and 
turned round. ( Paragraph 16 ) 

(xviii) The carpet made a great sensation, but so did the 
beds with real bedclothes, and the stove with an oven door. 

(Paragraph 18 ) 
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# Answers v 

(i) This is a complex sentence consisting of the following 
clauses i 

(a) She sent.doll’s house—Principal Clause. 

(b) When dear old.Burnells—Sub. Adverbial Clause 

modifying the verb "sent” in (a). 

(ii) This is a Mixed (Compound) Sentence consisting of 
the following clauses : 

(a) It was so big—Principal Clause. 

(b) That.courtyard—Sub. adverbial clause, modifying 

the adverb “so" in (a). 

(c) There it stayed.door—Principal Clause, co-ordinate 

with (a). 

Connectives—that, and. 

(iii) This a Complex Sentence. 

(a) Perhaps the smell.time—Principal Clause. 

(b) It had been.in—Sub. adj. clause qualifying the 

noun "time” in (a). 

(iv) This is a Compound Sentence consisting of the 
following co-ordinate clauses ; 

(a) Its two solid.white—Principal Clause. 

(b) The door gleaming..toffee—Principal clause, 

co-ordinate with (,a). 

Connective—and. 

(v) This is a Complex Sentence consisting of the following 
clauses : 

(a) Perhaps it is the way—Principal clause. 

(b) Good.night—Sub. adj. clause qualifying the 

noun "way” in (a), 

(c) When.angel—Sub. adj, clause qualifying the 

noun "dead of night” in (a). 

(vi) This is a Complex Sentence. 

(a) Wliat Kezia....lamp—Principal clause. 

(b) What Kezia....anything—Sub. noun clause ; 

subject to the verb "was* in (a). 

(c) What she.....frightfully—Sub. noun clause 

subject to the verb "was” in (a)—it is co-ordinate with (b). 
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(vii) This is a Complex Sentence consisting of the follow¬ 
ing clauses : 

(a) But there---*.inside—Principal clause, 

(b) That looked.oil—Sub. adj, clause, qualifying: 

the noun, "something’* in (a) 

(c) (That) moved—Sub. adj. clause qualifying the noun 
“something** in (a) , co-ordinate to (b). 

(d) When you shook—it—Sub. adverbial clause modify¬ 
ing the verb “moved" in (c). 

(viii) This is a Complex Sentence consisting of the follow¬ 
ing clauses : 

(a) They burned.doll's house—Principal clause. 

(b) Before the.rang—Sub. adverbial clause 

modifying the verb * 'tell” in (a), 

(ix) This is a Compound (Multiple) Sentence consisting of 
the following clauses : 

(a) Isabel. bossy—Principal Clause. 

(b) She was.right—Principal Clause, co-ordinate 

with (a). 

(c) Lottie . powers—Principal Clause, co-ordin-.te 

with (b). 

(d) That went with.eldest—Sub. adj. clause 

qualifying the noun “powers’* m •c;, 

Connectives—but, and. 

(x) This is a Complex Sentence consisting of-the following 
clauses 

(a) For it had.arranged—Prin. Clause. 

(b) That they might ask.look—Sub. noun clause. 

nom. case in apposition to "it” in (a). 

(c) While the.courtyard—Sub. adverbial clause, 

modifying the verb “might ask” in (b). 

(xi i This is a Complex Sentence. 

i n) But the bell.jangle—Prin. clause. 

(b) By the time they had reached.playground— 

Sub. r.dv. clause modifying the verb “jangle" in (a). 

*c) Hurry.might—Sub. adverbial clause modify¬ 

ing the v. “jangle" in (a). 

(xii) This is a Complex Sentence. 

(a) And the only two w>ere the two, the little Keiveys—■ 
Prin. Clause. 
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(b) Who stayed.ring—Sub. adj. clause qualifying 

the pronoun "two" (subject) in (a). 

(c) Who.inside—Sub. adj. clause qualifying the 

pron. “two" (predicate) in (a). 

(xiii) This is a Complex Sentence. 

(a) The fact was—Prin. Clause. 

(b) The school was not at all the kind.of place— Sub„ 
noun clause in apposition to "fact" in (a). 

(c) (which) the Burnell children went to—Sub. adj. 
clause qualifying "school” in (b). 

(d) (which) their.chosen—Sub. adj. clause 

qualifying the noun "place" in (b). 

(e) If there.choice—Sub. adverbial clause 

modifying the verb "would have chosen" In (d). 

(xiv) This is a Mixed (Compound) Sentence. 

(a) They walked.air—Prin. Clause. 

(b) The Kelveys.everybody—Prin. clause, co-ordinate 

with (a). 

(c) As they set.behaviour—Sub. adv. clause 

modifying the verb “were shunned” in (b). 

(xv) This is a Complex Sentence. 

(a) (It; was hard to understand—Principal Clause. 

(b) Why.conspicuous—Sub. noun clause, in 

apposition to 'It’ (understood) in (a). 

(xvi) This is a Complex Sentence. 

(a) Our Else followed—Principal Clause. 

(b) Where.went—Sub. adv. clause modifying the 

verb “followed” in (a). 

(xvii) This is a Mixed (Compound) Sentence. 

(a) Our Else gave Lil a twitch—Prin. Clause. 

(b) Lil stopped—Prin. Clause, co-ordinate with (a). 

(c) (Lil ) turned round—Prin. clause, co-ordinate 
with (b). 

(d) Only when.anything—Sub. adv. clause modify¬ 

ing the verb “gave” in (a). 

(e) When she was out of breath—Sub. adv. clause 
mod fying the verb “gave” in (a). G 

Connectives : or and, and. 

42 
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(xviii) This is a Compound Sentence. 

(a) The carpet.sensation—Prin. Clause. 

■ (b) So did.bed-clothes—Prin. Clause, co-ordinate 

with (a). 

(c) (So did) the stove.door—Prin. Clause, co- ■ 

ordinate with (a). 

Connectives—but, and. 

2. Change the narration of the following : 

(i) “Open it quickly, someone !” ( Paragraph 4) 

(ii) “Pm to tell,” said Isabel, “because Pm the eldest. 
And you two can join in after. But Pm to tell first.” 

(Paragraph P) 

(iii) “Oh yes,” said Isabel, “and there’s a teeny lamp, all 
made of yellow glass, with a white globe that stands on the 
dining-room table. You couldn’t tell it from a real one.” 

(iv) “Mother,” said Kezia, “can’t I ask the Kelveys just 
or ce ?” 

“Certainly not, Kezia.” 

“But why not ?” 

“Run away, Kezia ; you know quite well why not.” 

(v) “Lil Kelvey's going to be a servant when she grows up.” 

“O-oh, how awful !” said Isabel Burnell, and she made 
eyes at Emmie. 

Emmie swallowed in a very meaning way and nodded to 
..jabel as she’d seen her mother do on those occasions. 

“It’s true—it’s true—it’s true,” she said. 

(vi) “You can come and see our doll’s house if you want 
to,” said Kezia, and she dragged one toe on the ground. But 
at that Lil turned red and shook her head quickly. “Why 
not ?” asked Kezia. 

Lil gasped, then she said, “Your ma told our ma you wasn’t 
to speak to us.” 

“Oh, well”, said Kezia. She didn't know what to reply. 
*It doesn't matter. You can come and see our doll's house all 
the same. Come on. Nobody's looking.” 
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(vii) “Kezia 1" 

Oh ! What a start they gave ! 

“Kezia l” 

It was Aunt Beryl's voice. 

“How dare you ask the little Kelveys into the courtyard !" 
said her cold, furious voice. “You know as well as I do, you’re 
not allowed to talk to them. Run away, children, run away at 
once. And don’t come back again,” said Aunt Beryl. 

Answers 

(i) The speaker ordered someone to open that quickly. 

(ii) Isabel said that she was to tell because she was the 
eldest. She added that they two could join in after. But she 
insisted that she was to tell first. 

(iii) Isabel exclaimed and replying in the affirmative said 
that there was a tiny lamp, all made of yellow glass, with a 
white globe that stood on the dining-room table. She added 
that they could not tell that from a real lamp. 

(iv) Addressing her mother Kezia asked whether she 
could not ask the Kelveys just once. The mother emphati¬ 
cally answered in the negative, Kezia asked why she could 
not. The mother ordered Kezia to run away. She also said 
that she (Kezia) knew quite well why she could not. 

(v) ; Emmie tole said whisperingly that Lil Kelvey was 
going to be a servant when she grew up. At this Isabel 
Burnell exclaimed with a pretended shudder that the idea was 
very awful, and she made eyes at Emmie. Emmie swallowed 
in a very meaning way and nodded to Isabel as she had 
seen her mother do on those occasions. Repeating thrice 
she said that it was true. 

(vi) Kezia said to Lil that the latter could come and 
see their (Burnells’) doll’s house if they wanted to, and she 
'dragged one toe on the ground. But at that Lil turned red 
and shook her head quickly. Kezia asked Lil why she would 
not come and see. Lil gasped, then she said that Kezia's ma 
had told their ma that Kezia was not to speak to them. Kezia 
fumbled for a moment. She did not know what to reply. 
Then she said that it did not matter. Lil could come and 
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see their doll's house all the same. She requested hei to come 
on and added that nobody was looking. 

(viij The Aunt called out to Kezia angrily. Oh! What 
a start they gave ! Again she called out to Kezia. It was. 
Aunt Beryl's voice. She enquired in her cold, furious voice 
‘how Kezia dared to ask the little Kelveys into the courtyard. 
She said that she ( Kezia ) knew as well as she did* that she 
was not allowed to talk to them. She repeatedly ordered 
the children to run away and asked them not to come 
back again. 

3. Split up into simple sentences : 

(i) When dear old Mrs. Hay went back to town after 
staying with the Burnells she sent the children a doll's house. 

(ii) And perhaps the smell of paint would have gone off 
by the time it had to be taken in. 

(iii) Perhaps it is the way God opens houses at the dead 
of night when He is taking a quiet turn with an angel. 

(iv) And the only two who stayed outside the ring were 
the two who were always outside, the little Kelveys. 

(v) They walked past the Kelveys with their heads in the 
air, and as they set the fashion in all matters of behaviour, the 
Kelveys were shunned by everybody. 

(vi) Why Mrs. Kelvey made them so conspicuous was 
hard to understand. 

(vii) This was such a marvellous thing to have said that 
the little girls rushed away in a body, deeply deeply excited, 
wild with joy. 

(viii) Isabel and Lottie, who liked visitors, went upstains. 
to change their pinafores. 

Answers 

(i) Dear old Mrs. Hay went back to town after staying 
with the Burnells. She sent the children a doll’s house. 

(ii) It had to be taken in after some time. By then, the 
smell of paint would have gone off. 

6 (iii) God is taking a quiet turn with an angel at the dead 
of night. Perhaps He opens houses in the way. Perhaps it is 
His way of doing so. 
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(iv) Only two stayed outside the ring. They were always 
outside. They were the little Kelveys. 

(v) They walked past the Kelveys with their heads in the 
air. They set the fashion in all matters of behaviour. So the 

Kelveys were shunned by everybody. 

(vi) Mrs. Kelvey made them very conspicuous. It was 
hard to understand the reason. 

(vii) This was a marvellous thing to have said. Hearing 
this the little girls rushed away in a body. They were deeply, 
deeply excited. They were wild with joy. 

(viii) Isabel and Lottie liked visitors. They went upstairs. 
They wanted to change their pinafores. 

4. Punctuate : 

(i) I'm to tell said Isabel because I'm the eldest and 
you two can join in after but I'm to tell first. (Paragraph 9) 

(ii) Playtime came and isabel was surrounded the girls of 
her class nearly fought to put their arms round her to walk 
away with her to beam flatteringly to be her special friend. 

(Paragraph 14) 

(iii) Mother said kezia can’t 1 ask the Kelveys just once 

certainly not Kezia but why not run away kezia you know 
quite well why ijot. (Paragraphs 25-28) 

(iv) Lil Kelvey's going to be a servant when she grows 
up o-oh how awful said isabel burnell and she made eyes 
at emmie emmie swallowed in a very meaning way and 
nodded to Isabel as she’d seen her mother do on those occasions 
it's true it's true it's true she said then Lena Logan's little 
eyes snapped shall I ask her she whispered. (Paragraphs 30-34) 

(v) There it is said Kezia there was a pause Lil breathed 
loudly almost snorted our Else w r as still as stone I'll open it 

. for you said Kezia kindly she undid the hook and they looked 
inside there's the drawing-room and the dining-room, and 
that's the Kezia oh what a start they gave Kezia. 

(Paragraphs 52-58) 

Answers 

(i) ‘I’m to tell,' said Isabel, ‘because I'm the eldest. And 
you two can join in after. But I'm to tell first'. 
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(ii) Playtime came and Isabel was surrounded. The 
girls of her class nearly fought to put their arms round her, 
to walk away with her, to beam flatteringly, to be her special 
friend. 

(iii) ‘Mother,’ said Kezia, ‘can't I ask the Kelveys just 
once ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Kezia/ 

‘But why not ?’ 

‘Run away, Kezia ; you know quite well why not/ 

(iv) ‘Lil Kelvey’s going to be a servant when she grows 
up/ ‘O-oh, how awful /' said Isabel Burnell, and she made 
eyes at Emmie. 

Emmie swallowed in a very meaning way and nodded to 
Isabel as she'd seen her mother do on those occasions. 

‘It's true—it's true—it’s true/ she said. Then Lena Logan’s 
little eyes snapped. ‘Shall I ask her ?’ She whispered. 

(v) ‘There it is,' said Kezia. 

There was a pause. Lil breathed loudly, almost snorted ; 
our Else was still as stone. 

Til open it for you/ said Kezia kindly. She undid the 
hook and they looked inside. 

‘There’s the drawing-room and the dining-room, and that’s 

the—’ 

‘Kezia !’ 

Oh, what a start they gave ! 

'Kezia !' 

5. Combine the following sentences into a single 
sentence t 

(i) Dear old Mrs. Hay stayed with the Burnells. 

Thereafter she went back to town. 

On going back to town she sent the children a doll’s 

house. 

(ii) Her hat was a grown-up woman's hat. 

, It was perched on top of her high forehead. 

The hat was once the property of Miss Lecky. 

Kliss Lecky was the postmistress. 
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(iii; The Kelveys came nearer. 

The shadows of the Kelveys walked beside them. 

The shadows were very long. 

They stretched right across the road. 

The heads of the shadows were in the buttercups. 

Ovj The Kelveys were well out of sight of Burnells/ 

Then the Kelveys sat down. 

They rested on a big red drainpipe. 

The drainpipe was by the side of the road. 

Answers 

(i) When dear old Mrs. Hay went back to town after 
staying with the Burnells she sent the children a doll's house. 

(ii ) Her hat, perched on top of her high forehead, was 
a grown-up woman’s hat, once the property of Miss Lecky, 
the postmistress, 

(iii) The Kelveys came nearer, and beside them walkeii 
their shadows, very long, stretching right across the roa4 
with their heads in the buttercups. 

(iv) When the Kelveys were well out of sight of Burnells’, 
they sat down to rest on a big red drainpipe by the side of the 
road. 

6. Change the voice of the following sentences : 

(a) Perhaps it is the way God open houses at the dead of 
night when He is taking a quiet turn with an angel. • 

(Paragraph 5) 

(b) It had been arranged* that while the doll’s house 

stood in the courtyard they might ask the girls at school, two 
at a time, to come and look. ( Paragraph 12) 

(c) Why Mrs. Kelvey made them so conspicuous was hard 
to understand. The truth was they were dressed in ‘oits’ 
'given to her by the people for whom she worked. 

(Paragraph 16) 

(d) But nobody paid any attention. Isabel was choosing 

the two who were to come back with them that afternoon 
and see it. ( Paragraph 21) 

(e) But now she had forgotten the cross lady, She put 

out a finger and stroked her sister’s quill. (Paragraph, 6J) 
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(f) The hook at the side was stuck fast. Pat prised it 

open with his penknife, and the whole house front swung 
back. (Paragraph 5) 

(g) They had never seen anything like it in their lives. 

All the rooms were papered. (Paragraph 6) 

(h) It was even filled all ready for lighting, though of 

course, you couldn't light it. (Paragraph 6) 

(i) But the line had to be drawn somewhere. It was 
drawn at the Kelveys. Many of the children, including the 
Burnells, were not allowed even to speak to them. 

(Paragraph 15) 

(j) Nobody knew for certain. But everybody said he 

was in prison. (Paragraph 16) 

Answcra 

(a) Perhaps it is the way houses are opened by God at 
the dead of night when a quiet turn is being taken by Him 
with an angel. 

(b) They had arranged that while the doll’s house stood 
in the courtyard the girls at school might be asked, two at a 
time, to come and look, 

(c) Why they were made so conspicuous by Mrs. Kelvey 
was hard to understand. The truth was Ivjrs, Kelvey dressed 
them in 'bits’ which the people for whom she worked had 
given her. 

(d) But no attention was paid by anybody. The two who 
were to come back with them that afternoon and see it were 
being chosen by Isabel. 

(e i But now the cross lady had been forgotten by her. A 
finger was put^ out and her sister's quill was stroked by her. 

(f i They had stuck the hook at the side fast. It was 
prised open by Pat with his penknife, and the whole house 
front swung back. 

(g) Nothing like it had ever been seen by them in therr 
lives. They (the manufacturers) papered all the rooms (of the 
doll's house). 

(h) They (the manuf. cturers) even tilled it all ready for 
lighting, though, of course, it could not be lighted by you. 
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(i) But they had to draw the line somewhere. They drew 
it at the Kelveys. They did not allow many of the children, 
including the Burnells, even to speak to them. 

(j) It was not known by anybody for certain. But it was 
said by everybody that he was in prison, 

7. Transformation of Sentences 

1. Pat prised it open with his penknife, and the whole 
house front swung back. ( Double ) 

When Pat prised it open with his penknife, the whole 
house front swung back. ( Complex ) 

2. They had never seen anything like it in their lives. 

(Negative) 

Had they ever seen anything like it in their lives ? 

( Interrogative ) 

3. Playtime came and Isabel was surrounded. ( Double) 

Isabel was surrounded at playtime. (Simple) 

4. The Kelveys never failed to understand each other. 

{Negative) 

The Kelveys could always understand each other. 

( Affirmative) 

5. Suddenly she gave a little squeal and danced in front 
of the other gu:ls. ( Double ) 

Suddenly giving a little squeal she danced in front of the 
other girls. ( Simple ) 

6. But instead of answering, Lil only gave her a silly 
shame-faced smile. ( Simple) 

Lil did not answer but only gave her a silly shamefaced 
smile. ( Double) 

7. What a sell for Lena ! ( Exclamatory ; 

It was great sell for Lena. (Assertive) 

Additional Notes 

1. Katherine Mansfield —a biographical note . 

MANSFIELD, KATHERINE—Kathleen Mansfield Beau¬ 
champ (1888-1923) : Short story-writer ; b. Wellington, New- 
Zealand, daughter of a banker ; educated at Queen's 
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College School, London ; planned a musical career, but 
married George Bowden, 1909 ; met John Middleton Murry 
(q.v.), 1911, whom she married after obtaining a divorce 
from her first husband in 1913 ; ill-health forced her to 
'travel much in France and Germany ; first collection ot 
short stories In a German Pension, 1911 ; Bliss (1920) 
established her reputation ; subsequent collections were 
published under the titles, The Garden Party (1922 ) and 
The Dove’s Nest {1923) ; after her death, Murry edited and 
published her poetry, journals, and letters. 

2. Katherine Mansfield and the short story. 

The short story, The Doll's house. 

It does not matter whether or no Katherine Mansfield war 
directly influenced by Tchekov. Middleton Murry, her husband 
and editor of her excellent Journal and letters, has denied 
it. She certainly greatly admired the work of Tchekov and 

her handling of the form was akin to his. Above all, “all 

must be deeply felt ", she must get “the deepest truth out of 
the idea”. 

Katherine Mansfield had come from New Zealand, and it 
was in the nature of her genius that she should produce 
her best in stories which drew on the stored memories of her 
childhood and early youth in that country. 

.Of the stories set in New Zealand at least two others 

stsnd out, The Doll’s House and The Garden Party. 

. The essence of The Doll’s House is in its end, which 

crystallizes the wondering joy with which a small child cherishes 
in its heart the vision of a special beauty gained after yearning 
at the expense of fear and shame... 

The perfect simplicity of "I seen the little lamp", makes 
an ending which on first reading seems unexpected but which 
immediately is felt to be the true and the to-be-expected 

ending. the satire upon pride as it appears variously in the 

children and their elders, which at first seems a leading theme 
gives way to the deeper reality of childish emotion, and the final 
effect blends o.ir sense of a child’s thrill in life with our sense 
oj pity. r (English Literature of the Twentieth Century)—A. S. 
Collins, Ph . D. M. A. 
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wirrfw* w*rtorr? fkpc* 

—Wfppr twfa, i 

ww5 ?t*n aor? *rctw-*n*t* ^\rm wi?, wrr?t? ^net?, 
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*t?cf i 

Iwt? e c«ji^ snl? cron ^i— 

^ i *rtf%? $nr cst* 5 , ?tarT? w? c?fa ! 

«r? at*, ®nr c?t*, *nr c?t* ! 

*f*Wtr* WtTf? TO CPf* B 

—w? cffp j *nr orf¥i 
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C*R Oft? Wto WtOI? C3? *Ttl 1 

vtor? me? *tft? f ^storr? ftft? ?t* ?? ; 

*rfts art? *rarat?ft?, ?fiw far®? i 

—wf?s art? *ranrNTh» 

-^11? I??1-?¥fl 

• ' ) 

wfa^niit? *rtTO?, 

fk?ra cw*r c?r? i 
c*rai el *Rf ? srtnr, 
frtvftrt *t«tf®n?t arc? 

C?t^1 OStttM cpootpefo 
etlart? ?*f? wr*rf®r, 

offeree? 'el; 

?tfa?rt $?it? $rt® fra, 

^5tm c*fk? frolic?, 
srtf?ara fast? wflrc?— 

«rtf? o®l ear? of? ?l i 
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w»rt«t cspia c*rc®r 
«rm 

Nfjrrsi hi trfw hi *mr 

Brtw ftt’ra Son i 

~atwfM (^assst 5 *^, » i iwMifrp H'sWi; a«ra ) 



ALDOUS HUXLEY 0894-1963) 

Bose Institute 
INTRODUCTION 

The Author’s Life and Works : One wonders how- 
Huxley could write so much so well. Good writing results 
from a good deal of practice. But it was almost impossible 
for Huxley to burn midnight oil to pore 
over books and brush up his English. 

His eyesight was poor, so much so that 
once he even went blind. 

In fact it was his determination not 
to concede defeat to fate (^!r>fi? 

) that accounts lor 
Huxley's success as a prolific writer. The 
story of his life and achievements should 
inspire all students in general and those 
in particular who have a physical handi¬ 
cap (faJw WW1 ) to cope with. 

His eyes were bad : he exercised them 
'he has an illuminating book on the subject}. He could not 
read at night ; he read a lot before the sun-down with the 
fiequent breaks in between in order not to overstrain the eyes. 

His family tradition must have been a source of inspira¬ 
tion. Born in 1894, Aldous Huxley came of a family of 
great talent. His grandfather Thomas Henry Huxley was 
a famous scientist. His father Leonard Huxley, who happen¬ 
ed to be the editor of The Cornhill Magazine, was a renowned 
journalist. Dr. Julian Huxley, another famous scientist, was 
his brother. He was educated at Eton and Balliol (Oxford), 
and before he became whole-time writer he worked for some 
time as a journalist and dramatic critic. 

Huxley tried his hand at many departments of literature. 
As a novelist and short story writer his place among the 
Immortals is secure, and as an essayist and biographer too he 

is more brilliant than many of his contemporaics ( 

)/ He is no mean poet either. With the pubh- 
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cation of a volume of stories he came to be acknowledged as 
a writer who mattered. He followed this up with a pro¬ 
voking, though amusing, novel called Chrome Yellow, and a 
little later with some more stories in the same humorous 
vein, Mortal Coils. His next novel Antic Hay, a brilliant 
satire, told of the aimless life that the intellectuals were 
obliged to lead after the First World War (1914-18). Those 
Barren Leaves, too, speaks of the same social unrest Point 
Counter Point, which brought this early period to its climax, 

was followed by Brave New World, which ruthlessly satirized 

(fWT SHira ) the popular idea of 'progress’. 
These apart, two other remarkable novels, written before 
the Second World War (1939-45) were Eyless in Gaza and 
After Many a Summer . 

A versatile writer of his age. Huxley wrote many 
delightful and thought provoking essays. Two volumes in 
this series are Music of Night and Jesting Pilate. “Bose 
Institute" occurs in Jesting Pilate. It is a travel book. 

About the time the Second World War broke out, 
Huxley had emigrated to America, where he died in 1963. 

(I|<WI * WFNtrot l ^ C4f»r <*)*!. 

ftsfai c*r ^ farcer fanr* *rt zv i ?5fatTO nr*Rr* 

n? i csnf m cn*rr? 561 4^1 

nr* ati 1 afri to c*r fafa 

*wsi nstfars ^ nywt fk*\ st’Kfar? 

wfarr >n*£*ij* 1 ^ ntwn? 

srtra 1 ntt* 1 *r&*rfer sc* 

*C?, a«RT Wt? CP51 t%f^T I >a fa^Cff fafa 

<a*ff» ^t'Q 1 1 %fa sics w nt?r^ ti—^ trs 

cbuto ^ *n *c* faw* c**rrs fofa w « 

*t*fac* *c?c* t iws *jfc*i -a* 

nfa^tr* stsrfa ^r?R 1 *1*1 

'fa >utntfifOT fame* «a**rc fanr® *mmfa* fac»rc 1 
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Nt? c?*Tf? ?t*rf®r ^f%?rfa ?forf*r ffc^R 

$t*tttU«? ^’«R tut^n fwf^t I W5fTf f5CT <*)?’ 'fll«C*frf? 
?rtftir*r •nytwi i *it?i w?? wus *rrf?$7F&i ?*?T? 

^rttiT f?*i?n®f *$*\ srTfcj*roic»ftwi » 

’Ttflra? frstt*r sfarfa lit? 5 to *rrfwrftc»R i 
« citrfri *mra ft*nc? *t*far ?nr ?t?^R, m?t «t?fw 
«iftoftoT? ft^OTs ?t?rf?r $t? *ra*rfaf?t?s? cot 
fa®R i ?*f? ftwrro ^fe^u? ntm- ?r i $t? sot 

?^3?t?r n?$ »itftr®T *t«rr?t?r ?c®t 4?c?f^? 
?*? i <$? *r? OTtf*ns $v\ ‘cs^-lnrc^ri' ^ ‘3j&t*r 

*uPKar? i isrrsn? ‘sriift?* c?' srtw ?Jti^r?tra? 
ftffcre v£i^fi? 5 to? §*rart*r fefsr cwr—<$£ fcnsrtOTT §<r®Pfai y* 
«m ) *i? fwrr^i i W* 

?rtr?R §*ratpr it w ?®ri $nrw i 

?t?rf»r? rnfasM^OT? c*r? ?? 4 ot$ ?st$$t? nr?<§' 

a?im n? i ^f?n? foft c^w 'c?« fcwrc* 

w iffc *tot mf?F5 <rr?*rir?s ^?i otc? i fWtor 

f?^OT ( iJ6®^-84 ) SWOT ?f5W $t? g Wi ^CSTOTt^T ?'®J 

‘*rrfe»ro tsr *itwi* i)?“ '^rt^t? orfa «q *rr*rt?' i 

$t? *rtf|f$j^ #tOT « 

?=R^9T <$?* feje^OT I Wt^¥ 5TT?3 STt? ?’®t ‘ftfcfw?* <5&ti> 
.i|?t f C?$k I ‘C?|5T C?$>’ 

?TS45 I <nfi> i^«PPtf?^t I 

faste *ot ?rtwfii?sftr far? ?R ^?ra. <rtr?j? i 

c?«rfc?t ^Ttuwr , tt? ?? i 

Tht Source : Aldous Huxley travelled far and wide. 
Some of the countries he visited were Italy, India, the West 
, Indies, Central America and the United States. After his 
visit to India he wrote a travel book called Jesting Pilate, in 
which he recorded his impressions of the sights he saw and 
the people he met. In his essay entitled Bose Institute , which 
occurs in Jesting Pilate, Huxley gave an account of the fascinat¬ 
ing experiments that were being made by Sir Jagadish Chandra 
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Bose at his research laboratories orTthe Upper Circular Road 
in Calcutta. 

i sfarfsr ^ cw*i t n ^ mi 

CTOH ’Sf? ?'<?[ t&ifsf, «T?®, ( West 

.Indies), ai«n-*ricaiffoi i ?v5 *r? 

♦fifea#' Htrsi ^*rrfH *rt c*rc*R i ^ 

wi <rf?«rl « TO’ti <*$ $ fc? 1 ® i 

^ *rf*rt? *rt*f*rfa ortas spiffs nrwurrar c*m? nftei- 
PriWi ifvfkzw csfifc «Trtr®rcfra wfo ■crra 

«j3r^i ftnrr*R i 


THE ESSAY 

Summary : While in Calcutta, Huxley visited the Bose 
Institute. Sir J. C. Bose, the great experimenter himself, 
showed the visitor round the laboratories. Huxley marvelled 
at the researches on plant life being made there. A needle 
automatically traced on a sheet of smoked glass the growth of 
a plant, which showed the definite sign of being shocked by 
an electric current. A bell or rather the frequency of its 
ringing, proved that under favourable conditions, the presence 
of sunshine being the most important of them, the plant fed 
well, while under unfavourable ones it lost its appetite. It was 
also capable of being stimulated or depressed adcording to the 
conditions present. Like any other living being, the plant 
could be operated upon, and in such an operation, too, surgical 
precision was a matter of life and death. ( Para. 1 ) 

Believe it or not, the plant has a 'heart'., which goes on 
beating so long as life is there in it. This was shown by 
certain highly delicate and sensitive levers which recorded the 
minute pulsations in the layer of tissue just below the outer 
rind of the stem. In fact, Sir J. C. Bose’s instruments revealed 
much more than even the most powerful miscroscope could 
reveal. Normally the ‘heart beat’ of a plant was very slow, 
but it could be speeded up, as Bose’s experiments proved, by 
a stimulant like caffeine or camphor. At this point, again, 
plant life and animal life touched each other. In another 
experiment a plant was given a mortal dose of chloroform. At 
once^the ups and downs of the*graph on the smoked glass. 
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8traightcn«rout, showing that the poor-thing was in its death 
throes. A few minutes later the needle stopped. The plant 
was dead. ( Para, 2 ) 

It is painful to see how life ebbs away from a dying animal 
not-withstanding its struggle for life. The pain is of the one 
who dies. But we can sense it. The death of a plant as 
painful though as any death, leaves us unmoved. This 
callousness results from our ignorance of the fact that even 
plants have life. Our eyes fail to see the agony of a dying 
plant. But perhaps we would be kinder to the plant if only 
we had the power to see what happens when it dies. Sir J. C. 
Bose's instruments give us exactly this power. With the help 
of them we can perceive the anguish of a dying flower, which 
less sharply than a man gasping forbreath.moments before his 
senses no death. ( Para . 3 ) 

The sight of an animal being killed has converted many 
people to vegetarianism. They live on only vegetables because 
they believe that plants are lifeless things and therefore, feel no 
pangs when they are cut and cooked. A visit to the Bose 
Institute perhaps would turn them to a strictly mineral diet, 
But even then there is no hope of being guiltless. Thanks to 
Sir J. C. Bose’s earlier researches on metals, it can now be 
proved that even matter has life. (Para. 4) 

: wjW* c*rw i 

fwte sj? /w. f%. c*T*r w 

cwfa i w* w f 

® I CT W*lf**l 

^rrt C*W\ ’Tt* ^Wtft TfW I ’TtlW 

^rar fro i ws tw 

c«iw c^fl Ttfe^si cr «rti ^ 5 ^ flftf wrt®rf'5trc af*«i 
♦rtnr, i 

‘sit 1 ? ^sri^rfa f¥* <J1 *sVs i srf^i 

$*RT ^Tl FC®t, *Tl *f[\Z¥3 

^ i 

w ^r, 'sro' ^rr? cfrs 

wi vhs to i '®rf% *rt$tr*r 
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"*wh «nri ^f6|«r i ^ wtm * 

ht cw. ft.. crtm wrtft eryfaw ot? cot^ tow 
crft ft®r i tot HtrOTi «niM "hh& crwi ^ife^r cr, ^rtcer 
'^"Hhth 1 srfa ^ otts hi ti h^t HtHfa c^tchi fcrewH 
ectt? Htrrrri ttwhi tit i ^ aw# 

otw ftnro^ Ntarhr csOTtw^r c^ratf Tft i w*wk v& tort 

OT *TFfi>T *lft H*T OT *H$H I OTH ftfrlfc ^-HintT «TT 

ht c*ra ot c^w i 

HftHH'ssrm wq f5RE*rm tTst <wtrHl «rtta fan cot OTi 

*m cthhWiw i Tft'e chth tot sitft ftiw, 

Htyr®n& Tin hich cot cot vtn ch-ttti ^sh; Trf *ry®T 

^tch nttr i ft* Htrrr ^s 43^ t^t TTOTtTH ots, hi sTtncrr 
wtcntTHT hit m *ri>tr hi i hit htth t’h ttItti erift hi cr, 
nrere «rt«f w \ z % i htwot cot \\ j " hictt tthi <ttot ot hi » 
hhth: Hirer aft Tot! tot shit rft OT th ^ cot ot hi 
CHOT HNH1 ^rt¥fr?T I HT CW. ft. CTlm TSHtfa < ®Tt^tRT 
&$ HRHlt fatOT I C*RH TftWJfTJ COT fft«f*rlT«l ETCH'S H"h4 

*rfttn ti ftTHTtft t«ti Tire hi i h1t«i ht cw. ft. crm $tr 

TtttWlT OTTOT OfftCOTH CT, TT^TQ «Th Tftre I 

Critical Appreciation * Bore Institute records Huxley*# 
impressions about Sir J. C. Bose’s researches in plant life, after 
his visit to the Institute. It is of particular interest to us 
because we want to know what foreigners think of our land 
and people. Especially Bose Institute has avid ( eris^T) readers 
in Bengal, as this essay concerns one of the few Bengali scien¬ 
tists who have earned world-wide fame by their researches 
in fundamental science. 

Huxley did not like all the people he met and all the sights 
he saw in India. But for Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose he had 
only unmixed respect and admiration. He called Bose “the 
great experimenter” and seemed to consider himself fortunate 
in that the experimenter himself showed him round the labor¬ 
atories, The experiments that Bose was making, as also the 
cleverly devised instruments with which they were being per¬ 
formed roused his curiosity, so much so that Huxley felt 
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obliged to remark : “Through all an afternoon we followed 
him from marvel to marvel.” 

That Huxley enjoyed every experiment is clear from his 
■slightly humorous and yet touching description of the plant’s 

reaction () to it. According to him, the plant's 
reaction to an electric shock is “shuddering”. Transplanting 
is generally “fatal” to a full-grown tree , it is sure to die of 
“‘shock”. But in the hands of Sir J, C. Bose, the life of a tree 
being transplanted is safe ; he knows how to guard it against 
shock with the right dose of an anesthetic ( 

) (e. g., chloroform). 

Huxley startles us most when he says that one of Bose’s 
instruments can record “ ‘the beating of a plant’s 'heart'.” What 
is more, while the ‘heart beat’ of the normal vegetable is very 
slow, it becomes tremendously fast as soon as it is given a 

stimulant ( *f*rt*fr) like caffeine or camphor. By means of 

•a needle stuck to the plant, its reaction to a stimulant or 
•depressant can be graphically traced on a sheet of smoked 
glass. The graph, again, wili tell one how and under what 

conditions a plant dies, and how excruciating ( ) its 

death throes ( f§jT-Wri ) are. 

Having seen all these experiments, Huxley is forced to the 
conclusion that^ cutting a plant into two, or pulling it out of 
the soil, is nothing but cold-blooded “murder”. And if only 
we could see “the spasms” of the “murdered creature”, 

we would be aghast ( ). 

Thanks to Bose’s marvellous researches, it can be proved 
beyond doubt that even matter has life. “Metals respond to 
'Stimuli, are subject to fatigue and react to poisons very much 
as living vegetable and animal organisms do”. Such experi¬ 
ments easily fascinate the observer, but one who has to look 
At them through cold print is at a disadvantage. But there 
is something in Huxley’s description that obviates the dis¬ 
advantage. 

What is that ‘something’ ? It is the simplicity and straight 
forwardness of his prose. While he omits no important point, 
lie takes care not to weary the reader with minute details. 
He expresses the facts of science in clear style. He says just 
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as much as will bring alive the laboratories before the mind's 
eye of the readers who has never been to the Bose Institute. 
In his description he mingles pathos with humour—the pathos. 

f jenerates love for the plant and the humour prevents that love- 
rom being tearful, 

TO^rtBRl s srfa wfHwr c^t*r ‘ntrowra *rt**rt«rte 
cwr Fi^rtfe^R, m 

ffafa 'e nt^rctwrl Rtw mu 

fofaw i «rr*rfc*r* c?*r « wra ft 

eiw si w\*C5 TO 4$ &wfi> srm?l W5 i 

m c^t>r srtsrft *r!&^ i 

$m aw « <?t*r! i c*r 

fwf^l ftwt=T-*rcros ftc^ «ml% 'sfa Sft $tcra 

<T<>«R I 

TO? CTC^TO Tl OfT^TO ^TfOT TOCT 
<1 *rc ®rtw ft i ^ ^rf? $?^i?r*tF3f cTO? offc. 

"It? ^ftftaj awi i ctw* t%ft ‘to wto ?c»to »• 
«icw<p ftewt c*r $ic<f ^m®ft*rfa c*rfraro isfa wra 

ftrere ftrroi toto ftft i cto? *r#tai-ftftai 

wntfe sfsiftR^ cwt^ft tot c^ro; ftft wro *nnr ?mm 
**mrrfri qra ^mr?n w *nr to* crorfa i” 
St^sifti c* arwft *r?toi cwre %ft vsft otH 

cw ft®fre i $t? *4*1 CTO <TO f^P- 

c$^ft i *ro *rTO ^n? i 

TO* w Tfa-*rfira&? “ftTOW" I 4$ “^5” TO*, 
fjp «rfwrt i *ra c*. ft. cTO* *i ro CT-'ftiwr TftTsftss *>*t 
^ ^rt? ^frw ft*tn? i tft f?c^ 

Tt<n srtff f%ft wiro i 

<5rf3j?1 ^5<R TO ^T5R C^, CTfC^^r \Sftfc 

w fttir ^r "iwf «reri Trtr i ^rf^ 5 fwrror *yi >rt<rrtr?r 
•f%c*nr ^"TO TO w, ^1 cvtRl 

Wtr^T ^i W8C^ to? tot 03t*n Tftr i fow* ~ ^ 
’fTO ft OTR fwf? ^C?f ^] WlR^S ^ 
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^ *rtror ^rtrs- »rtto ffa® ** i *\$ *r® ^itnor ti 

^TOsi ^tr»ii-TO to tofs §*ri cwtfra i 

'q tosis *rr* *ro tts ^ wr* ^fiwn to c^rortro 

^1-\0 OTtfM C*CT C^TtWl *rftf I 

*$?& cro TOf^r fwte to 1 ® TO ^ c*, c^tPTf 

f^srfTO TO, *Ti \®fa ^pitWtfite TO, “Wfa” STtajtv* I 
* 'f=TO ^fihr ^to«ti cww® m «ttto ^rara sra nrofa i 

croro ‘nrwri? ^amr«i srtw oth to *1* c*, 

"TO ^^6 at«i srtre i “<rryrf* *ifw *l *roi tosfro 

*rtar *1 srtfrotfa to 5 * nfc*; c*fC 3 
sifofiHrte *?r i” <a wt^fa cw ^rff^ ; 

srtOT rf*rt? ^to? *ro fra fsiif* fra ^tr® ra, 
^troS to =r?r i fro TOf^ra #rto «a«r <a#l fro 
«Jtt* *rt* *rr*tro c*$ ^[f^irt^ TO*rto to i 

<M **wr vfl^i ^ ? ^ to $t? ra* TOw 'e 

TOsProfe i 4^fra prr f%ft >f*re to *rfsm 
«i*r<ifra os^f^ srrfoTO 'g ^ nfaro ^rra^r i 

ctr-nti^ *prai cto ra fa c*fs *tf%1ro 

M^\ *rf& toi raro^rfaisfa *r»ot **!*> c*rra *rtra i 

« c^t^ffa-fafas®’ *4^ wfra cw TOftro ^nra 
®ft*rtTOF® cTOsr, ^nsfra c®*ffa CT-^raiTOr^ ^tw 

nfofa® ^r® c^k *n i 

Analysis 

How Huxley, guided by Sir J. C. Bose, followed him from 
marvel to marvel : automatic tracing of the growth of a plant ; 
effect on it of an electric shock, its exhalation of oxygen ; effect 
on its appetite of sunshine and shade ; effect on it of stimulants ; 
and depressants ; how to guard against shock before transplanta¬ 
tion : While in Calcutta, Huxley visited the Bose Institute, 
where Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose was making marvellous expe¬ 
riments on plant life. Sir J. C. Bose himself was Huxley’s 
guide. The visitor was shown an automatic needle tracing 
out the growth of a plant on a piece of smoked glass. One 
plant shuddered at an electric shock. Another was seen taking 
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food. The plant gives off oxygen as it feeds. So by the amount 
of oxygen it exhales, it can be ascertained how much food it 
takes at a given time. In one experiment, the oxygen being 
exhaled by a plant as it fed was collected in a jar. When the 
accumulation reached a certain pressure, a little bell automati¬ 
cally rang. This experiment enabled the observer to infer 
that the plant fed well when the sun shone on it, and, as a) 
result, the bell rang regularly and frequently. When shaded, 
the plant lost its appetite, and consequently, the bell soon 
stopped ringing. Artificially stimulated, the plant set the 
bell wildly tinkling. The visitor was also told how, by the 
right use of chloroform, a kind of anaesthetic, a full grown tree 
had been guarded against shock and safely transplanted. 

[ Para. 1 ) 

The effect of an overdose of chloroform on a plant: recording 
of its very slow heart beat ; graphs showing rapid heart beats) 
and doath of a plant : An overdose of chloroform, however* 
is as dangerous to a plant as to a man. It killed a plant in 
Bose’s laboratory. And that the plant died an extremely 
painful death could also be inferred from the observation. 
Bose had devised an instrument that could record ‘the heart 
beat’ of a plant. It was a system of highly delicate and sen¬ 
sitive levers that magnified millions of times the pulsations in*, 
the layer of tissue just beneath the outer rind of the stem. The 
instrument then recorded these magnified pulsations in a dotted? 
graph on a sheet of smoked glass. Some of Bose's instruments 
were finer and more powerful than even the most powerful 
microscope ever devised by any scientist of his time. With 
them the ordinary vegetable ‘heart beat’, which is normally 
too slow to be perceived by any manner or means known to the 
dependants on the microscope, could be recorded with wonder¬ 
ful precision. A stimulant like caffeine or camphor set plant’s 
heart' pounding. The result was that the undulations of the 
graph lengthened out and came closer together. Then a lethal 
dose of chloroform was added to the plant’s water. At once 
the ups and downs of the graph began to straighten out, show¬ 
ing that the poor thing was dying. Soo a after it was all over. 

[ Para . 2 J 

How Bose has enabled us *to see ’ the spasms of a dying plant 
its effect on us: The spasms of a dying animal distress us, 
We can sense its pain. But a plant, whose death-throes are no 
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less agonising, fails to move us to pity because we do not see 
its convulsions before death. But now that Bose’s instrument 
has endowed us with that insight, we cannot destroy plant life 
with that same easy conscience. [ Para, 3 ] 

Are vegetarians guiltless of taking life ? Is a change to a 
mineral diet consistent with ahimsa : Vegetarians who consider 
themselves less cruel than non-vegetarians, will be well advised 
to stay away from the Bose Institute. For if they visit it and 
see what happens when a plant dies, they would have to change 
to strictly mineral diet. But even then Bose would tell them 
that they were no practitioners of non-violence or ahimsa. His 
earlier researches had proved that even metals have life, they 
respond to stimuli, can-feel tired, and their reaction to poison 
is spasmodic. [ Para. 4 ] 


II fitSW II 

*nr fto : 8 to 

f^Tiror TO t re ir wfw, §f$f 

^TO fe*nr 'a TOt? «rro ; TOtTO crom 

•p* TO* *w** cw ttTOTO $TO I— 
twffar c ?ut TO i cwtr* ft* cTO 

fTO ***«I*T1 I 3J* 

cw. ft. cro fSnjrt rnffa *rt4® %®rc i 

nwi cTOttil tort TOtTO** oroif&ai ifft* 

*1 sff* i toi t5lwf*rtro nw*s to 

•I** | TO v£i*ti> TOtc* c*fro f c*wr m i TOTO TO ¥F5lft*- 
to* to ^rftiw-T wtws «r(r* i c*tc*ri ftw TO 

*wift TO c*w, *1 TO «rf%rcw=f TOta TOI cto *sri to i ^fi> 
nft^TO to TOTO c*r TOf** *1 ntra «rzr?i 

Tftl I 4*l>1 ftfWfatTO TO *ri§> 

<«*iM c*triM 'STf'TCl c*ot §4ft®r i $$ *r#h*i cw 
fiilw ftTO ws tot»r re, TO TO*ri to rers 

♦rtre ,tototoi wwftsft ®toot to*i tot? 
nt«o toc* TOf* «rtu^u Top *i, To’ retwisr w? toi 
TO TO i ««*® *TtTO fftwtre *to toi to to- 
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to* *fci *rfs are *ito *toi TOrf* to*i c*tto*c*, 
TOts* *ro tot vfl^ *tTO c#UTO** 

to <^ra to ‘tort* to cw **fi *p*i TO i [ *r*[ * ] 

fc%onr fc*r* TOtfoto csprcirTO snort:** nto* j fcfaori 
w^rro* TO*t*r; &%** w* n*tot* « ^pi 
c**tto i—TOtfcto csptmro to or** to* rc*f* *tr** 
ws ft*ps?**r i c*wr* *re*ntTO* 4$$tor to «mrl n^r» 
Mfi crt TO& Pro wi *tto or, *w**ro^* 
**TOt** i cTO ureft *$ fcst** *orto* to- ^rf^tr^r Ftrow* 
f*qta *tor i <$£ *rf% to ^ TOtoj* 

'tot*’-** ***wr ; 4* *tre* *w* *wnr fa ^o? 

or ”w ?*, ni *$ TOtii *tfro to, to*? ^wri nw* 
to c**tto *rtoi to i c^tcTOr to**® *$ osl wTOta 
C*®TT**or* §stto *TO*r*i ^TOi tort cot^o 

'stfaros* «rtot^r i TO to ^fTO*! sw** *rfe y**- 
«tor fM* toti ore i TOtto toto ** *^to <*re$ 
*$ or, ni *t«|*1*fi w TOWr <ran torre^ to* ** i **tf** *1 
TO^r-wttft* to ««TO TOtTO** tore ton gre*fc 

to* <ret*n *'* i TO tot fo&T*^ c**rtfo5fi> TOs* 4*^ n***r* 
•raret** toto *re *T**r i n*t* *tro tot TOtort c^trei- 
*** <ror ore*l *’»r i wwt< te*& c**ttofi> cron to totos 
totot w c*t*ri m TOfl> toi *tr^ i tow* toTO ** c** i 

[TO*] 

TOt* w*rikrar *tew frfNOr* ‘aw*’ tot* nr fc*rr* 
&$t** TOTO* j TOWN TO** $** TO «ret* l—< 2 rt«fl* 
to*i 1 *rt*w* *Tf«re to i to^i TO *s*n TO* 53 * TOnre *rtf* i 
to «rtm ^p5«rt <n^ w, ni ^rtTO? *rcto 

to =n ; TOs *rtmr Ni«n TOn TO ^n i to TOr w 
c^iprt tow* TO toci N** TOWN TOF «TW¥ 

NTB1 fsjftTO W»pPl*H 5*$ NTI *RT I [ ^ © ] 

tottot^rl 1% «rf«mwnr w*r*t* cto j[w r TO* •TO 
TOt* f% TOort-^ftfN *wn r tof>i*iTOi ’st:** or, ^r*i 
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toa i $ c*r c^rt^r t=pjWs& CTO 

TtRR i ^t?r«i c^^rftR ta $t<n c^«r -TO to, 

$tm ^srtw^r *rftj cto «rhTO«i to i f^ c^t^f «toh, 
®tr^6 $t?i >i"^4 to sfl i ^t*«i 

■«rrt*ft to c^cto^t c*r, «rt^r« «rh 

*^TO? $*rci fro? a 1 %f^?n $?r i [ ^ 8 ] 

A Life-sketch of Sir J. C. Bose % Jagadish Chandra 
Bose was born at Faridpur, now in Bangladesh, in 1858. He 
was educated at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and then at 
Cambridge University, where he obtained a ‘tripos' in science. 
He was also a B. Sc. of the University of London. 

In 1884 Jagadish Chandra joined the teaching staff of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, as Professor of Physics. Because 
■he was given a salary lower than that of a European Professor, 
Jagadish Chandra -accepted no pay at all for three years, The 

authorities then realized that this glaring discrimination 
was bringing shame and discredit upon none but themselves. 
They then submitted ( Hfc ftTO ) to Jagadish Chandra 

to avert further disgrace. The scientist won his point. 

Though overworked, Jagadish Chandra made time for 
researches in the ill-equipped college laboratory. He actually 
started from scratch. Even then his work on electricity and 
wireless telegraphy was outstanding. Many people still believe 
that it was he rather than Marconi, who first succeeded in 
transmitting wireless messages from one place to another. 
However, fame came to him first in 1896 when he gave a 
■series of lectures at the Royal Institute of Science in London, 

Returning to India he started making researches on plant 
life. Each of his experiments was, as Huxley says, a marvel. 
By some cleverly devised instruments he showed that plants 
like human beings, can feel pain and pleasure. He also showed 
-animation ( &t«l ) in apparently inanimate metals. In 1900 he 
demonstrated his discoveries before the 'Science Congress in 
Paris. On return to India in 1902, he was created a C, I. E. 
■(Companion of the order of the Indian Empire). He retired 
that year from the Presidency College, but was subse¬ 
quently made its Professor Emeritus. 
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In 1917 Jagadish Chandra founded the Bose Institute*and 
dedicated it to the cultivation of scientific studies in India. 
Ever since the Institute has turned out a large number of 
research scholars. 

srmtf wirfrrra JWJ t 

wrf CTO tor 

«Rtoi *r#NT?r &i\4 to* *nr fTO towtto cwtol*r* 
torf m i TO TO to fTO &*mw»fro cTO w 

tofwfTO PrarR *iwr$ w tor i RfVcw fTO fwtR wr- 
ffefar tor i tofwf^re rcto fTO 1%. 

f^r. M® TO i 

rpt f^?r to iM*8 #f3?TRr wm? c&tosfw 

viym toi*rr tot m*\ *pr<H i <r*ur fwft 
f^RR i ^ ^c®irw? ^tor IcsrtortTO wiTO? c*resr cw TO 
m fwfa fiftotR RvSR ^HR I to 

TO tot M fwft TO TO ^TtR I C*R ^*CT3 ^ 

r fcmi TOto ctoerf c$?r to ^rro-i TOi 
rr fro 'fll fa w torr i 

^fwto? TO«r ^s?n tos w-srwtosr ^muws c*rTOi>tow 
torTO TO ^siw^ i TORT *1 to wR w *rV*rtfw rTOt to 
«tl fTOl to? TOT TOW ^TtW ^iR I R| Wffl W RTO 
fTO TO ?F9T toRW to I TOTW TO ^r?R TOTO 

WtW fwf?T| «m CWtR *RTO TOtTO ^rttoR TOR I TO 
**[ w «ntfw *tor s>w>fc Rtwr, *r*R fwf% ®rroa ‘tori 

•5R: RtRR’-vil? *T5t* TO^fc ^W1 OR I 

4TO cto fro fTO fctorcr Jim TO?*ri w i TO 
afwfi? nfwl to mm i *r *r3r*rfto *iTTOt tor cwtw 
iifu $rr R sicwi ^ntTOs yr-»?s«f cTO srrra » 

v?*Rtr^'a r srh ^rtR TO twf^ OTt«i to*r i ^oo a^tRf 
torR-TO»R fTO TO <srttotR? toI^r i aP^tRf 
TO?* ft. srtt. I. ^nttos ^flw to if fwf% 
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fww cw m i $tc* 'nfsrRt^; toto fprtr* *rtTO 
frortt toi ** i 

s>2^ afH&tt 5 ? 'c^rr^r afisii i $$ 

af^RfifaF fafa S5t?ro fawtfsra* tow far ?TO fewtf ?*rr i <* 
♦rfs *$ aftfitsT cw ?* *rto tow* nfw totc i 

Notes, Explanations, References, etc. 
Paragraph 1 

Gist: Guided by Sir J. C. Bose, the great experimenter 
himself, Aldous Huxley saw marvel after marvel at the Bose 
Institute. He saw the growth of a plant being graphically 
traced oyt on a sheet of smoked glass by an automatic 
needle. He saw plants feeding indoors and out-of-doors, being, 
shocked by an electric current, stimulated by caffeine and 
camphor, and also heard about trees anaesthetized by chlo¬ 
roform prior to transplantation. 

TOtf s cw. f*r. cro Ws 

a»c?r? *Rr w i wfap* *3TO ^rr^ic^n TOWre* 

CWtfe C?”R TOT T51 I TO? C5TO 

?t$nr TO C?*SR <TO TO, ^f© fofa CTTOR I srlHTl 

CfTOR, ^TlTOP CTW TO1WJ ^SlW5 Wl' 

TO OWR. TOr$ TOtTO? ^ (3F1TTOTO? TO 

to ffa© w i 

Notes, etc. : At the Bose Institute in Calcutta —4*i«$h5t3T 

^•■fTOlwFTO l N. B. The Bose Institute is a society for the 

promotion of scientific studies. It was set up by Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose in 1917. It is well over half a century old now. 
Many scientists are engaged in research work here. The 

Institute is named after its founder, Bose. 
fo ulf s re 4?*$ cro i aft^TOf wwfarar 

^ is\$ ?sr?R i c^ral^r to stf-iTO*© cw fo* 

fcro to cto i totto ^trw fr© srtcw i 

Great—£l*nt©; *rrft5TO1; pre-eminent; distinguished^ 

Experimenter— nfW-ftfW ^nR; tmifiw- 
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; one who carries on scientific experiments ; investigator 
into scientific facts. N. B. The three parts of research are 

observation, experiment, and inference. 

5T9T W •lihU-WNFI 'G fasi'm I The great 

experimenter himself—sm^s (f^irw ), ^iFrf 

<am>T5W I Guide —; *f{%Ft?[<F ; firt% f^T 
W ^It«(Tl ; one who shows the way or interprets 

f the exhibits. 

At th« Bose Institute.our guide-^^t? 

tfroi ) w fe^H 

i 

Through —TOT fta; <TTttf i All an afternoon— f£ 
■fftSI ; the whole of an afternoon. Through all an after¬ 
noon —u£|^it> ) ; for a whole afternoon 

followed— ^'FJ.Fjpr ; walked behind. Marvel— F*i^ ; 
FWSJ'T W ; wonderful thing. From marvel to marvel 

F^re; wt* 4^$ fwsj? *f<r ^>rf? va^sf& Fwm 
I Followed him from marvel to marvel—' It? f*Tff*Tf F^ftfS 
F9ire ^ F^a? »[fepgpr ; led by him 

( Jagadish Chandra ), we (the visitors, i. e., Huxley and others) 
:saw one wonderful thing after another. N. B. 'Marvel' here 
refers to the curious and startling results obtained through 
experiments by Jagadish Chandra. FW 

Through all an afternoon . marvel to marvel. -—f*fg f*fj 

f^f enfit Ht?l ffora <fra ^ur\ F*rr*? f 

•Vvs i 

Watched— W ; NFTtWtflf fer OT3p ; observed ; 

examined and noted. Growth —$1% ; <^51 ; growing ; 

gradual development towards maturity. Plant —; member 
of the vegetable kingdom ( *Ft^Tl ^TfW' i ) We watched the 
growth of a plant —^'Cff 1 
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Traced— ; drawn with lines ; delineated. Being 
traced out—CSPsfl ; being reproduced in lines ; 

being delineated. Automatically— ; ^Tt*Rl 
in a self-regulating process. Needle— ^ i By a needle - 

^5 to I Sheet— ; ^Sfl *RF 5Tt<%1 §TOTl ; broad 1 
thin flat piece. Smoked— C*T*in ffaff ^Ptuwri-’TO ; stained dark 
by applying smoke. On a sheet of smoked glass— c<( Jt in f?C?T 

sw *rf wt-%1 ^tzu* §*r?i i 

We watched the growth of a plant.smoked glasa 

—'srtwl ^ ^toti niro* 

to ’^rrnsri c*r*n-fsto men i 

Sudden—, 5f£F5Ttf*P5 ; abrupt ; without warning ; 
unexpected. Shuddering —>fSf^ ^ *F**rcrt*T; spasmodical shiver¬ 
ing. Reaction— afv&RMl ; Wlr*F*f ; a return or opposing action ; 
a convulsive response to a stimulus. Electric— ; pertaining: 
to electricity. Shock —^srf^rf^ : violent impact. Electric shock 

—to ; ^fwrw ; 

sensation caused by the passage of electricity through the- 
body. 

We saw its sudden, shuddering reaction to an electric 
shock — 4? (fcftrcw) ^fwr^tr^r ten ^**Rt=T 

srrwi sw i 

Feeding —^TfaJ ; taking food. In the process —i£ilt 

'CTWfa ; in course of being done ; ; in 

the course of taking food. Exhaling— fts’gfFT? OT ^>£9 

; was breathing out. Minute —; very small. 

Quantities—*rt3Tl ; "quantity* in its plural number means a 
large amount; ‘an abundance*. But by appending the adjective 
"minute* to ‘quantities’, Huxley wants to mean ‘a large number 
of very small bubbles.* It was exhaling minute quantities of 

oxygen—nfiratl ssrf%FSR OT 

fwfeg^r; it (the plant) was breathing out small amounts of 
oxygen. 
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Wt watched a plant feeding.minute quantities of 

•oxygen—'WT1 ^’r?r CWg? 5J$*| ; 

wj tof wmtsj srfat? ^f^cerH ewe^ i 

Each time— ; on every occasion. Accumulation — 
—; collection. The accumulation of exhaled oxygen— 
ftS’SHr’i? WF *rf«pi5 ; the total collec¬ 

tion of.oxygen breathed out by the plant. Reached— 
f’a’l ; ; attained. A certain amount— ftfwa? srfarl ; 

-some specific quantity. Each time the accumulation of exhaled 
oxygen reached a certain amount—‘trim Tjr^F fa&Fs 

^rf%TW^ q'Ml? srfatt? ^rfsp^s ; whenever the collec¬ 

tion of the oxygen discharged by the plant was of some defin¬ 
ite quantity. A little hell— c?tdM I Warns you — 

C*F? ; make you aware of. Like the hellthat 

■warns you—C^. *rc$1 ?1 <C5l?t£*F ^F*r?r c*f? ; this bell 
was similar to the one that makes you aware of. Wien you 

■are nearly at the end of your line of typewriting —^fsr 

ifSVS tft? CO C^k&i ; when you have 

‘finished typing almost a line of writing. Line of typewriting — 

<ur^pfi> sit^t ?1 ; a group of .typed words 

arrangged in a line. Automatically rang—' ®rt*Rl c<rcw 

kill*) • W W5 CW ?tlT5 

srl i Fla yfe i Rang 

of itself, a self-moving process. Strictly speaking, the bell 
did not ring by itself. It was the accumulated oxygen that rant? 
the bell by exerting a dfienite pressure on it. It only looked as 
if the bell rang automatically. 

Each time.automatically rang—arowfa 

Ntutg ^ tei, cstfc vfo 
*rt$OT «n? c*r? ^hrfor 

wr cv t?t? cro, C5?#r tot «rf*Ri c«o c?rw 

i 

Shone—' ; emitted light When the sun 
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shone on the plant—^ §*PJ n?fs*J; as the 

sunlight fell on the plant. Often— stwfa; frequently. 
Regularly —; systematically ; at definite intervals. 
The bell rang often and regularly— 

•*TtWT$ ®Tt^T ; the bell rang again and again at definite intervals. 

When the sun.often and rigularly-^H:^ W 

w* ftsfwstrc mw i 

Shaded— TfatSafl, <5T«ftS CW ; in shade, 

screened from light. Stopped— ; made to cease. At 
long intervals—' $TE^nW«i *Pfl *r?l ; after long pauses. Or not at 
all —?1 ^TlT^ *Tl ; or never altogether. The bell rang at long 
intervals, or not at all—^ ’Ta^RT *rtwft»r, 33 

3T1 ; the bell either rang after long pauses or did 
not ring at all. 

Shaded.or not at all—ffat* 3’C*r, 

ars-i n? ^ srtw) 

ifl i A drop ; a small amount of liquid in a round 
shape. Stimulant— ; something that excites by 
increasing bodily or menta’ activity. Added—fvfQV ; mixed. 
The plant was standing— ^{5 *tfwr fl®!, ®rt*rtFti ft»i; i.e., 
the plant was stuck. A drop of stimulant added to the water 
in which the plant was 'standing—WW C3 ttfkfl ft®f ^5 
W C*FiiM *1? I when a small amount of 

stimulant was mixed with the water in which the plant was 
set. Set —( fong 4iaCV6 ) W ; started doing something. 

Wildly tinkling—fewfiFSTC* ; set to ringing tremendously 

fast. A drop of stimulant set the bell wildly tinkling— c*Ftfcl 
tosw^s fclFtWfc* 3T«?tTO sil-W <m frM ; a small 

quantity of stimulant made the bell ring tremendously fast. 
As though —OT; as if. "Record breaking— i 
able to break records. Typist —C3 ; one who types. 

Some record breaking typist— C3 <33(3 
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gpp®"* ( Mt? afc MtW *K*TJl > 

*J*T? ; some typist who is determined to break the- 

previous record in typing words per minute. Machine —-TO 
(Wn ^*1 ; typing appliance. At the machine—n# fora 

^tCW TOW Ml?, ; working at the type-writing, 

machine. 

A drop of stimulant.at the machine— 

5icirj fitwrfer, »d<f c*riiM ^ 

fcwft *1W5 ®rlW—OT C$tTO «t€l ^3 fat* 

ZW 1 

Out of doors —siOT *t$t*; Ttt*?, out in the open. For 

the plant was feeding out of doors —*ttt* C*ft®Tt 
WlWt* ; for the plant was taking food in the 

open. 

Near it.a large tree—^ C^HH $1%^ 

c*rmi wtsntir *rr*l* *tlw fan «wtt» w *rfa i 

It had been brought to the garden —(n® *rt*fi>t?F) nbflts? 
®Tfa1 ; the plant had been transferred to the garden. 

From a distance— *F? ; from a place which was not near. 

Transplanting —c^ttnl CW W ^TT^fu^n ; 

taking out of the ground and planting again in another place. 
Generally— ntnfaTOS; usually. Fatal—^J nfrft® «Ttt* W 
; filW'ftft ; ending in death, rum or disaster. Full- 
grown —*1 ; mature or fully developed. 

Transplanting is generally fatal to a full-grown 
tree—*II«rfa*F5S nfar® MT m TRtOT? 1 ! srnrrw ; more 

often than not the displacement of a fully developed tree 
proves disastrous. It dies of shock. ($?*ffawfa^ ) 
*11 ItH Hi ; a sensation of stunning pain caused by 
uprooting strikes it dead Most men —^1wts*t ; the largest 

number of people. Arms and legs—IT® ifll“ H I Amputated 
WIOTr ; cut off limbs. Without— Mfa ; lt®1; excluding. 
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Anaesthetic— 4TOT ^ TO faf*® TO? to* c*f* ; a 

substance that causes inhability to feel pain, cold, heat, etc. 

So would most.without an anaesthetic—C?tCTO 

TOWt*t \s^«f OTtn TO *s't* TO* *| TO TO TO*, TO* 
c*f%* ®t*r ctoctoq ®tt to* (^«frt ®t*i «pjs cto* *tto tot*) i 

Administered— OTffi ; applied. Chloroform—Wft 

IS*# ®*ef *$ *1 ®m**1 CTOfft** ?*T* TOW *I**T* TO?R ; 

a liquid that doctors use to make person unconscious. The 

operation— rf, TO*fi>* TOTO®* ; TO*f&* $*f* TOTOTO* ; 

action, i.e., the displacement of the plant; a piece of surgery 
performed upon the tree. 

The operation was completely successful—TOwfl? 

TOiSftTOTO* TO*[«T TOF^r TO*f*^f; the act of uprooting the fully 
developed tree and replanting it at some other place was 
done quite successfully. Waking— CTO* ; OTTO fro* CTO* ; 
rising from sleep ; having regained consciousness. Anaesthe¬ 
tised —'G^* TOftC^f ^?IT? ; rendered insensible by drug. The 
anaesthetised tree —*rb>®® **fS> ; the insensible tree. Imme¬ 
diately —TO*P®TK ; at once ; without any waste of time. Took 
root —'srfl^rs frTOTO®®; it stuck its root firmly in the ground. 
Flourished —CTO? ; prospered ; was active and growing. 

Waking, the anaesthetised tree immediately took 
root in its new place and flourished—b>®w fro* TO^TO* 

•i* to? TO*fi> wHtt TOfift® f*t?? cto? ctoist *rf**f*; to® 

TOTC® ; having regained consciousness, the insensible 

tree struck its root firmly into the soil and began to prosper. 

TOt *t* I TOf®t®t* **[ f*®tTO*f%* f*TOt® TO**** TO 
TO$® faeR I $t* *C?F TO*1 TO*1 fTOTO TO* 4C?* U)C?* *T* 4? 

C*fTO® TOTO* I TO*1 C*r*TO* **# TOTOTOOT *l%* C**tf*3l 
«**# ®*?.f3K* TOTOrro |ro*t c$t*tcfc toot §n* TOtTO 
TO** ; TOTOC® TO* CTOTC sfctt TO* C#C*f ®c£, TOTO TO® 

CWt* l 4*# fcf%*(C*s TO**1 CTO® CWTOTt* ; TOTO* *** TO*fl> 
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WUflllT ^rtW«R I ^f%TCTORr TOT fWtl 

ftfH* srw*r $TftfB$ar wt? ^iM «ti sr&i ‘srt^Ri 

OT3F teifti* i «rc^i frftn-*ftfctflnr mr* ^1 *1 

ipn 47 *rr$H Wn ^rr? '®rn:^ tot crs i mt* c^ rr*n 
*'t*r *rr^fi> mn *w tot f*ir; wr *re n* *rfwro m®r 
ti m wri- ^tw^r *n i m re wrera ^n:*rr fm ^tr® w 
c$!iM csprtorfir *re ^*1 tostw ot w ; tot m 

carrel mt*r^ re^r aro i> t$n ^rt^ *r*re ^h® ctrp 1 ® osos rero® 
m M*r *rac® mrre i 4$ crnrl wtUMtE ^rtm 
mto—4* vtnrt v£i^f? *ns *rte trf^re fe»r i ^ cw. ft cm 
^rtNtWE W9R re mra ctof §fere *rfai me*» 

*rt«rrm: *rfr«r® yw* tot mre* *n ^rre? *rjpPN 
*?r; m w? w *i Emwrr mi m i stftorvr cm^e «fr- 
<sire$ mi cw *rf? lejrea mtrai sn tot m-*rt 
m i miMre mf? wnr we**? cm csFtrefanra mm 
mf*C* R I $t* »rt mf**T I *fCFSR ^ 

mr mr ^rtin>i mXkv fnw re^ ^ yf% cnre «rm i 

Grammar and Composition: himself— emphasizing 
pronoun (not reflexive, in apposition to ‘experimenter’. 

from marvel, to rrtorvel—adverb-phrases, from marvel qua¬ 
lifying ‘followed’, to marvel qualifying ‘from marvel’. 

(We watched a plant) feeding —present participle used 
predicatively of the object ‘a plant’. 

Shaded—post participle in nominative absolute construc¬ 
tion (shaded **it being shaded), 

(the plant stopped) feeding— gerund, object of ‘stopped’, 
tinkling—present participle used predicatively of the object 
‘the bells’. 

Transplanting —gerund, subject to the verb ‘is’, 
or not at all—co-ordinate clause, meaning —or did not ring 
st all 

It dies of shock—Note the preposition after the verb die ; 
To die of an illness (cholera, pox, hunger etc.) 

To die from a wound. 

To die through neglect* 

To die in battle. 
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successful—predicative adjective used of the subject ‘the 
operation’. 

Waking (»* on waking')—gerund, used with the prepo¬ 
sition ‘on' understood. 

set the hell wildly tinkling : cf. 

The accident set him thinking. 

Who wae it that set the ball rolling ? 

His antics set the onlookers laughing . 
took root : cf 

Many exotic plants have readily taken root in our country. 
Principles derived from foreign countries rarely take root. 

Expl. s Through all.marvel to marvel. 

This sentence is taken from Aldous Huxley’s Bose Institute. 
While in Calcutta, Huxley came to visit the Bose Institute. 
The Institute was founded by Sir ]. C. Bose, who had earned * 
great fame as a learned experimenter. It was good to be 
guided by him around the research laboratories. 

The author spent the whole afternoon there and thoroughly 
•enjoyed himself. Sir J. C. Bose was carrying on researches on 
plant life. His experiments were fascinating and marvellous. 
Huxley saw them one by one and was thrilled. He never knew 
that even plants had such interesting stories to tell. 

Notes : Marvel— wonderful thing. As the experiments 
•opened out a new world of experience before Huxley, he 
wondered at them. 

*rt<m • 'fit Aldous Huxley Bose Institute 
OTra i Kteus sFsifar c*rt*r croro i 

m cw. ft. c*Pi TOrftesR i 

ftft *rrt1% 1 

ntwl W 1 

' ftrw c*wtw i 

’sffaOT $*RT m CW. ft. CWR f[CW1 1 ^ 1 ? 

'Q I Wo 1 

*cro ^ ftfro ^ i ffcft *srtw 

-ntOR ft TITO'S W* ftOTtft 9TTO i 
S Marvels ftTTWtt Wtff® TOT I 
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arcs® ^ STOfa Wl CW ‘fl^T fa^TR 

*Caf»tq*i I 

Expl.: A drop of stimulant.at the machine. 

These lines occur in the first paragraph of Aldous Huxley's. 
Bojc Institute. The author was shown round the laboratories 
by Sir J. C. Bose himself, Huxley saw many an interesting 
experiment. These concerned plant feeding, plant growth and 
plant response to stimuli. 

In one experiment a small bell was so attached to a jar 
collecting the oxygen liberated by the plant, which stood in a 
pot of water, as to ring automatically when the accumulation 
attained a certain pressure. The experimenter could tell from 
the frequency of ringing how the plant was thriving at a 
particular moment under a given condition. The water in 
which the plant stood was mixed with a wee fc bit caffeine or 
camphor. The bell at once started tinkling very much more 
rapidly. It was obvious that the plant was liberating great 
quantities of oxygen at a much increased rate. But why ?' 
Because being stimulated, the plant left greater physical welU 
being and, cosequently, a greater urge to consume more food 
than usual. In the process it breathed forth, as is wont, oxygens 
exactly in proportion to the intake of food. 

Note : As though some record- breaking typist were at the 
machine —Huxley’s description of the sudden spurt of the 
of the exhalation of oxygen by the plant, and the consequent 
ringing of the bell, is highly interesting. He has already 
compared the bell used in the experiment with the one that 
tinkles towards the end of a line of typewriting. He sustains, 
the comparison all through the description. He says that 
following the administration of the stimulant, the plant set 
the bell tinkling so wildly that one who did not see the 
experiment, but only heard the sound, might think that a 
typist bent on setting a new record of typing the highest 
number of words per minute was operating the type-writer. 
The result was that the time taken in passing from one line to* 
the next became brief and the bell too rang continually. 

*Tt*m • Aldous Huxley fis Bose lntitute-^n 

'spftwi cw i m cw. 1%. c*t*r fiprt qcwhrtroft 

i wt?r orwrc i 
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c^t| in^iM *r«fei 3t«ri i qtwwrv 
a ^firewH c$£? ftfip* ftfW atari's *rf$*v $$ 
TO*ra *r$t® cw i *rt$® <5prar v$^® w*r^4 *rtt3i m-ntrsn 
f^r i *r%i *rtcw vft c«fre n#^ wv *rf?re^ c^ 
fro? '$mt^ cv*rc ^flsi i c^t-to - *ri$® vWpti f%*r vt* 

vrv ^rfsTt^rr ^tf*R *ri OTfr-fl s’ 3 * i *rer tof 

vife apv ?ito aTt^ i "p(^s qtv <to?p 's c^fr nf?T5rfr*i 
«rfair*R *tw$ w i fa* cv* ? ^t?«i Wf^rv <rti 
viRrw? *rtftf%* tw*?t cvfrr vsftv i *rt? to srft* <rf* 
firaera vtPre TOftv i wt? ^vraf^rareter *rt* c* 
nf^itc 6 ! *rftr ®*i fe* v^*rtcv ^f%ir§R Tnsfwv i 

Gfal % As though some record-breaking typist were at the 
machine—v im $4t* wt*1 ura? vfa TOf 

3Rt*v tW- nt fv® *t*rfa TO*t* fizutw* i ^ «rter 

fafo *ratofvtrf ^rassv ^t®cv ^rsp i 

<^z^m *<&i w? ®rf^ i>t£*r era ®v «rr^ *rrrw i 
faft *raira? ?^i i <$*rter faft tohr Wt*r* \ej* 

^ra^trra *nr ^ w$ ^rtwre ^ c 5 ! n#W<F$ ^1 c*rr^r 

■eira*i ^ vto to ^cv ntw c*r afv frfari? *f4ifa<F *rar 
ttf n wt* c?w" *t*r wf? eTO *ri% i>t$*ra3T fro 

to^ i vt? to 5 v ®n^r i^$*r era v *r^ra€t srto w wi 

^r«fr wm ^fPratH fer ai? 

b^f^®T I 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Who was the guide of the writer at the Bose institute ? 

{ q rm eisira? nf%5t^ froR ? ] 

Ans. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, the experimenter, was 
his guide at the Bose Institute. 

[C*rt*f *fftFT®ras TO TO VtV 

wfHwi erm I ] 

Q. 2. What does the writer mean by ‘marvel' ? [ *5W£i? 
vrtnttf w cw? 1% c^rt^rtc^sFi ? ] 
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An*. 'Marvel* refers to the curious and startling result 
obtained through experiments made by J. C. Bose. 

Q. 3. How could the growth of a plant he observed ? 

$f% f¥»tre nfow ?nrim?] 

, An*. The growth of a plant could be observed by the 
mark traced out automatically by a needle on a smoked glass. 

[ *rcsir mmnrT ortirm mrar $n?r c*r am- 

ffa %'s m *rfora«i ^<rt i ] 

Q. 4. How did the plant react to an electric shock ? [ 

WV §ff'ft? f¥3i*r afcfaRl ? 3 

Ans. The plant suddenly shuddered at the electric shock* 

Q. 5. How did the hell ring when the plant was being fed ? 
[ *R?r atwfs^ ? ] 

Ans. When it was being fed, the plant exhaled a little 
amount of oxygen ; and when the oxygen, thus accumulated 
reached a certain amount, the bell rang automatically under 
its pressure. 

[ fcs f%f oa- tot firfM i 

ma ^rfs* 3 ^ mart* c^rtet^ri Fft*r 

c*it^ ac$r i ] 

Q. 6. How did the bell ring, (i) when the sun shone on 
the plant, (ii) when it was shaded and (iii) when some sti¬ 
mulant was added to the water in which it stood. 

f^t&l f%®ta arefe—(i) WT 

(*) wr ^s^r? min (o) a 

mm mre >r*re afa *nrt$r ? ] 

An** (i) When the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang 
often and regularly ; (ii) when it was shaded, the bell almost 
stepped ringing and (iii) when some stimulant was mixed in 
the water in which the plant stood, the bell rang wildly. 

[ (*) ^[4-flraW Ffstfcl Tf«CT CTtoft OT 
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*»P5; (*) srm cw cro, *tw^ *1 

w (o) c* srf^i ir*tf$nr f*®r, $ra « c^ tSi fcww"* 

OTtun «w>tfri frirtTOtn cw i ] 

Q. 7. Why ij transplanting fatal to a full-grown tree ? 

[ <W>1 *lfiTTO ^TtlT? wrtl NtfftW C*R ? ] 

Ana, A full-grown tree generally dies of shock if it is 
transplanted. 

[nfirro cTO*rrro* Tfatsftw ^au9 cto mcnms c*rcM 
srtn i ] 

Q. 8. How was a full-grown tree successfully transplanted ? 

[ wfi> nfaTO ■srisc? Tfatsfirs *p<rl ?raf%*r ? ] 

An*. Before transplantation, chloroform was applied to 
the full grown tree and thus it was anaesthetised. Then it was 
transplanted. When the influence of chloroform was gone, 
the tree took root' in the new place. 

[ TfatTO *urf*rt3 ^ -ski ftzq ciPinrtw^ vfal 

to cwi sir i wr*rer c*ii>ic* r^®r?r ctofi sir i 

artrttwrfn s^ *rt*i>i ^ wtwm 

CTO i ] 

Paragraph 2 

Gist S In one laboratory Huxley saw the heart beats of a 
plant being recorded automatically in a dotted graph on a 
moving sheet of smoked glass. He found that Bose's instru¬ 
ments were all very delicate and sensitive. Some of them could 
reveal more than the most powerful microscope. The plant 
was given a stimulant. At once the instrument recorded highly 
rapid pulsations. Then an overdose of chloroform was admi¬ 
nistered. It acted as poison. The graph flattened out showing 
that the plant was in its death throes. Ultimately the line of 
dots became quite straight. The plant was killed. 

s iirwwnr sfafqr wfapir *rtst<^r w 

Frocrtirftfc ciroff&ar ws 

CTTOM l CTtPBf 5R I TO 

sqfhM SOTT 1 FtTO 

Wt*p* cron s'®r i wit< rarer TOtrei sirtftr 
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*1^ i wt?*r? wt%?tsrfor caTOlv*? crofft s’rr i r ^ 
faro i • cs«rriM to *i?*i snr tor, wt? c«w c*rtwi cw 
’itc?* i wir? c?<mtara to 

cm i crftn cw Prerh i 

Notes, etc. : Overdose —wf^RWI ; a dose heavier than 

necessary or desirable. Fatal—* TtsWtfW ; eflwl^l; disastrous ; 
ruinous ; ending in death. 

But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a plant 
as to a man—srfatftfw ca^tC'fllW*? CTO owPr *rttIN 

*ir*F^8 NfWtfaw ; excessive chloroform is as ruinous to a man 
as to the plant. 

Laboratories —’TCTOft’rt^PP'}? ; rooms or building used for 

experiments in natural science. We were shown — 

CWTFfl TOlW^T ; we were made to see. Instruments — ; tool. 

Records —TO (va«rt z* ‘CWffr3 ’sfW' c^rTO) ; 
documents ( in the present context it means “it traces by 
curves or straight lines”). The instrument which records —C? 

; the tool that traces by curves or straight lines. 
The beating —; ’[fa ; pulsation ; movements. Plant's 
'heart' —Ffafttc?? i (‘sstfro* m tr 

TO*i ’rtra i t crfwrr® 

Ft*r <w, stflrc'w toi croar ’rtm c«ro fw 

•ftwi m, ?s*f*rcs»r —>rsi5r cro £ft 6 r ,p F*H 

Wtf3T5 W1—’«1 3FTO ’It? 5TW? ) ; the heart of a young 

plant ( the word ‘heart" is boxed inside inverted commas 
because it is popularly believed that the plant has no heart. 
What Huxley drives at is that though no single physical 
mechanism like the heart can be discovered inside the plant 
body, yet the function of the heart to vibrate the whole being 
with life, that is to say—is something of which the plant is 
certainly capable.) 

In one of tht laboratories.the beating of a plant's 

^heart”—’icrotTOTOrr* wtwtm <n$ m c*fTO1 

*1 fcfernf awtfsftp® to <rw i 
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By a system q/—n>W ftrTC fttf ; by a particular 

method. Levers—F In C^OTf? *1 5t»Rl?r WTO ; a bar for 
exerting pressure or motion. By a system of levers —srffe-fMniV 
3T3Tft*f>f 5 l{3>3 ntStTOT; particular method of ascertaining the 
motion with the help of a combination of bars. Similar— ; 

; identical. Similar in principle— ; identical 
in pattern. Self-recording— wfapST Wl ; recording 

by itself and without any outside aid. Barometer —^rf^ftW 
W3T: an instrument for measuring atmospheric pressure. ( To ) 
that— c*rt (‘mtwV few *r*f1 ), to that principle 

( the word ‘principle’ is understood here ), Familiar —; 
acquainted. To that vuith which the self-recording barometer has 
made us familiar —cwwtfta *TCW 

*lf<l>*r ; in that particular method with which 

the barometer has familiarised us. Enormously —; 
greatly. Delicate—^ ; tender. Sensitive— 

< wl Wife W3TO <Ttt? ); readily respon- 

-ding to or recording slight change in condition ( i. e., capable 
of recording the minutest pulsation ). But enormously more 
delicate and sensitive —WTO TOf% 'e ; however, 

much more responsive to the slightest pulsation (than the 
barometer). Occur —; happen. The layer of tissue— CW1*T- 
W? ; the stratum formed by an aggregate of similar 
cells. Pulsations which occur in the layer of tissue— CW* J0I 1WW 
30 fe|T$ ; the vibrations that arise out of the 
^aggregate of similar cells. Immediately— ; 
directly. Beneath— ; below. Outer-—^tf|TO3r fifTO; outside. 
Mind —^TtTOT flW; bark. Stem— Wt® ; the main body or stalk 
of the tree. In the layer of tissue immediately beneath the outer 
rind of the stem— 1 irfTOT WtCOT CWlTOTO* few ; 

just below the stratum of cells attached to the stalk of the 
tree. Magnified —'4lffyii CWtTOl; enlarged. The minutest 
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pulsations are magnified —to ^ **mto tore CEt»rl ** ; 
the slightest vibrations are enlarged. Literally—' ; 
true in the literal sense of the term, Millions of times—W* 
E*l; many many times. Literally millions of times— srtefsW 

to er* *iw w (tos *rl; 

W W 11*1); truly several millions of times (that is to 

say, the expression “millions of times” is not used in an 
overplus of enthusiasm ; really as many times ). Dotted graph 

—f^pr fsto owl ; a graph formed by dots. Moving— 

; in a state of locomotion. Moving sheet of glass— 

c«rfan$ i 

By a system of levers.smoked glass.^Ft’T C*TOTf? 

wto nto 

to&?r *rm tore, et^b*t to ?$„ 

'G jrcwtota urtv* to fop Wrot <w ^ 

"W* **CE ^!C<P Et* ^to to El ^[tot«R El 

Ert*rci cwt 4* Etreton* 

k»i I 

Visible —; filEPJFTOtES ; that which. may be seem 

Hitherto— ; up to now. Impossible to see—; 

that which cannot be seen. * 

Instruments have made visible things that it has been 

hitherto impossible to see—Tl ewW OWl TO to *rrto- 

tjfa Et'Q ?FTO ; instruments have enabled us to 

see those things that we could never see before. With the aid 
—*Tt$troJ; with the help ; by means of. The most powerful 

microscope —Tittto totot *3 I 

Normal —^T®1 to ; usual. Vegetable— tow ; a plant. The 
normal vegetable 'heart beat’—-tocws TtETto WSt? ; 

the heart-beat of a plant under normal circumstances. Point 
by point—41^ *RT topr ; by degrees. Slow— ; 

si? ; not quick in movement. The moving plate—V*RFl tot ; 
' the flat thin sheet of metal in motion. 
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* 

The normal vegetable ‘heart beat.veryslow-^rN^t 

$%*nr 

5f^r i 

The best part of a minute—^ flrfafa «rfff 
fifts - di^s f*/f^i> ; almost a minute. The pulsating tissue —"Wsrf*? 

; vibrating cells. To pass— ^505 ; to cross. 
Maximum —^Tf^R 5 ; greatest. Contraction—? ; the' 

state of being smaller or shorter. Expansion —OTt?*i ; the state 
of being longer or broader. 

It must take the best part of a minute for the 
pulsating tissue to pass from maximum contraction to 

maximum expansion— ,a WW 

wm C*CT ssprgtff C*iF5 sris 

®Tf£$f ; once the beating tissue has fully contracted, it needs 
nearly a minute to expand fully. 

Grain —^*rl ; wee bit. Caffeine— vtwt^ET ; alkaloid. 

Camphor —! 

A grain of caffeine or of camphor affects the plant’s 

‘heart’-^«Tl *1 ‘^fw<F’ fiTotfro ; a 

wee bit of alkaloid or camphor can influence the plant's heart. 

Exactly —t&F ^WtffT; just as much ; neither 

more nor less. The same way —W5I 'etc 3 ?'.; alike in manner. 

A grain of.an animal—4^ ^prl W\^ OT*T 

o&nfa $rttws ?isf*rf3prrr«i *rtt?; a wee bit 

of alkaloid or camphor can affect a plant's heart just as much 
as it does that of an animal, 

Stimulant ’—Wlw ; something that causes excitement. 
Added—f^fisra ; mixed. Almost immediately— \5^«rK ; 
almost at once. Undulations—mf&5 ; the 

wavy lines. Lengthened out —<&*i I Rhd ; stretched out, Under 

our eyes —'srT s rtr f t? CErtWT ; beneath our eyes. At the same 

time—; synchronically. Came dose together — 
n*" 1 ^** rn ; closed up. 
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Immediately the undulations of the graph lengthened 

out—aprif&ww w$f?n$ eimfw $r® 

•TITO ; at once the wavy lines of the graph stretched out. At 
the same time (the undulations of the graph ) came closer 
together—( CWf«f*r) *Rr*{OT 

; synchronically, the distance between the wavy lines 
-diminished. Violent —fcvfa ; wild. Rapid—WS ; fast ; quick. 

The pulse of the plant’s ‘heart’ had become more 
violent and more rapid—‘TO* C*f*r 

faraft*! ; the heart-beat of the plant had 
■become |nuch faster. 

The pick-me-up —*1 ‘‘Pftsf; stimulant. Admi* 

nistered— £snrf‘ 5 T ; applied. Poison— ft* ; deadly subs¬ 

tance. Mortal dose— at 1 ; a quantity large enough to 
cause death. 

After the pick-me-up we administered poison— 

Wrai ft* awn ; after the stimulant we gave 

the plant poison. 

A mortal dose of chlorofrm was dropped into the 
plant’s water—ifw Wlto *fftTO OFtrem* ftftrc* 
<W'S*1 ; the plant’s water was mixed with an overdose of 

chloroform. Death agony —^l-*3T*rl ; death throe. 

The graph became the record of a death agony— 

■oroi-fasft ^1$ ^-*51*1* Trill** ; the diagram became 

a testimony to a death throe. 

Paralysed —Wt'? **£* ; made insensible. Ups and downs 
—$srt*T-TO*! ; rises and falls. Flattened out—CH>Pl OT CW ; 
became straight. Horizontal —; flat or level ; 
parallel to the horizon. 

The ups and downs of the graph flattened out into 
* horizontal line—ftOT CWtift C&fcftl 
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( WT) m ; the curves of the diagram stretched so* 
to be quite flat. 

Half-way—W JTOf ; srforfatfir WtOTfa ; middle of the way. 

Extremes—^ ; uttermost bounds. Half-way 

between the extremes of undulation—& 

sTVsTfa sitfP5t»i ; equidistant from the peaks and pits of 

the wavy lines. Any life— sn*P*raffi ; the last stirrings of 

life. Remained— f^T ; existed. Medial —wWt ; in the middle. 
*Medial line —the line dividing a surface or an object 4ength- 

wise into halves ; C*r oral OFtOTl ™ 

So long as any life remained in the plant—3?t5*w 

siorj fiTh fer; as long as life flickered in the 

plant. Level —W5 3 !; flat. This medial line did not run. 

level— 4$ oral *TW*f ^Tl • this middle line did not 

loes its wavy character. Jagged —; 
notched. Sharp—*rt^rt«T ; having a fine edge or point. 

Irregular— ; uneven. 

(The medial line) was jagged with sharp ups and 
downs—oral® ^ f%e| ; 

the middle line was uneven and notched- 

Represented— OTfa ^r*T ; exhibited. Visible —; 
perceptible by or within range of sight. Symbol —f53? ; 

sign, Represented in a visible symbol— 4 <P a^?rat*T 
’TfClTO c*raf»r ; exhibited by means of an apparent sign. Spasms 

—*SF55 ; violent involuntary convulsions. 

Murdered creature —wfa i Desperately —srfifsl ?iOr; 

recklessly. Struggling for life—%\V\ ? ; striv¬ 

ing to stay alive. 

But so long as.for life—3P5W*l 'srftf 4^3 £ff«i fl^T 

♦Selections-^ Revised first edition-^ ‘medical' W®* 
wl l Of® I *W® ^ ‘medial'. 
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c?*n ?n ??t cwi 

ffai i 4 $ 4i^t5 ft^s errft? ctn> *rKFt? ?ft?l criTO 

4 )?f {5 *»p^ erlfas; as long as there was any trace of life in tlie 

plant it struggled as hard as it could to live on. This was 
clear from the middle line of the graph, which rather than 
being straight and horizontal, became very much notched and 
uneven. The notches symbolized a pathetic struggle for life. 

After a little while—nC? ; shortly after. There 
were no more ups and downs—^rt? c^tPTl *fl ; 

there were no rises and falls (in the medial line). The line of 
dots was quite straight—fa*t(»R$>? GWtfl> ’W 4W *T?^f 
TOff^i ; the dotted line was now absolutely horizontal. The 
plant was dead— 1 TOUS? 1 

e r yTO s wjfap c^FtGrt^m ot? *rf^:??, os?ft TO?? tops 

-erftTOft i ^rcwiTOuftr? tot mftus 4i?p$i ?? c**rto*l 

; sri$ fro fcfepra '^"W' fafros ?*?i ?t? i «tn- 

<?'s?T?-&nfs i ?¥t^*r (fwf?) fro, stw? wtro? fop sffcs cTOto 
c? "W ^ ^ ?$ ?fftnr cTOl $nr w 

wt?to 4i$ "ppircwn 4i^!5 s»tto c^t?tCT> ^trF?r §to ?rfTOl 
<to$ Gr«rrftu snr 'eci i ??ifap? to? wm 

TO?tc?-TOfa? to nftlW, err? c?$ TOiftr® fast? *rf$tr?i 4i$ 
to# *rrTOt-?rt*ift to to i wsj ^$ to ^ * aft- 

faFflt’nfa i *rt 4iwTO wot srjpfow TOsrTOtOTG G«n 

*sito? ft®r, (WIpt? TO*rtft 4 |sr ?*cro i wri? TOfa? 

$*rc? ««# iiwft fay fro to?i c? ^tfki ^ft^i ^sir® 

?st? CTO1 OT, $f%W? TOtfa* ftTO$ TO? I 41 ?fR> *p^4 

cTOffft? TOT? erctfite sro erf? 4i^ftft$??? 
■erttwi fro ?TTO to ?1 c?to ert*fa, c$?ft *tfre? 
s&tftrai^e erstfro to i Wt*r?s ?$# <rtrc? wpt wi <tfoti ??r i 
erf? wwtt Brt?tm cstm ?tro c?*rtfksi? ?W ?’re 

■arm di?t <w$ro wro? ft^?«V ?c? c^i far^s ?tnnr 
JTfff? §vr? >e 51^5^? $i? CTO i WfTO? *r? 
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far arm wn i *rtm amtift arnrfa csFlc^nm 
c*re*n **r i c*«rffas wr ^-wrar i 

far ssrfw^ ^’nr ws$ crwifwara §* 5-^5 

*rw nim *rt*w i fat w^*i §%?* ^c«n 

srh rftai, w*f«i crwifrow *j«n^t n\t* *raar *’®i sfl 1 

*RT* ^K3«rtf ^ ^PTSTStC^ &&*T ; «r*P|1 f^TRTl 

wrl wto? frwt? «rf%>r i w^®i tot 

<otrt «4t^tNi era sra m i faff^e* c?*rtfi> ^rais *nrar i 
<rran cm irti# srrai c*nnr i 

Grammar and Composition l as fatal to a plant as to 
a man— Here the first as is an adverb qualifying the predi¬ 
cative adjective fatal, while the second as* is a conjunction 
joining the adverb-clause (elliptical) to the main clause. 

familiar —objective complement. 

beating —verbal noun, used as an object of the verb 
‘records'. 

With which . familiar —Adj. clause, qualifying ‘that.’ 

to see— infinitive used adverbially to qualify the predicative 
adjective impossible. 

Note that in the expression 'heart beat' both the words are 
nouns, heart standing as an epithet of beat . ( The word heart 

is not ‘a noun used as an adjective'.) 

In the expression death agony also b@th the words are 
nouns, death being the epithet of agony . 

Note the use of ups and downs as nouns ; cf. 

It is, indeed, a task ta cycle over the ups and downs in the 
country-side. 

( ‘ups and downs’« undulating ground). 

He is an experienced old person, quite inured to the ups 
and downs of life. 

(‘ups and downs’ = changes of fortune ) 

Expl.; But an overdose.as to a man. 

This line occurs in Aldous fluxley's Bose Institute. Sir J. 
C. Bose has proved that, under an anaesthetic, a full grown tree 
can be transplanted without any harm done to it. He has 
actually brought a big tree into his garden from a distance 
after anaesthetising it with chloroform. The anaesthetic guarded 
the tree against possible shock. 
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But it must be remembered that chloroform is useful up 
to a point, that is to say, when a mild dose of it is applied. 
Beyond that, it not only defeats the purpose for which it is. 
generally used but also acts as poison. And what is true of 
- man is true of a plant as well. Excessive chloroform is just 
as deadly to a plant as to a man. This is what a subsequent 
experiment revealed to Huxley. 

Note: Overdose : a dose heavier than beneficial or 
warranted. 

Trr«m s 4$ sppfa ftafa ?fro Bose Institute 

i si? cw. f?. c?m epsrH TOira c? wW^rcsfto*? 

wi Tt? i 4??t3 

to tot ot, vfr? ^?m 

c«w to? ?r^rtR ?to c*r i 'eyr crosi? w 

*rt* ^Kntto? *rfc? i 

to ?t*n 3331 ? c? ?f? nf?to ?r?^r? 

3?1 3? ^C?t ^1 3? l OTtSRtfcfW CfFtt?t3*?3 c? c??^ 

^ tops ?j 4 ?snr ^it 3?, 4? f???? 'eti i 

C?®rf? 31 3^51 I *sr«fK dFft?f3?3 

\s 3t^3 ^5C?3 i n?Wf 4?^ n#W c?c? 

4$ w? i 

ton : Overdose —sitotail ; 31 3taT? 

i 

Expl.; Bose’s instruments.powerful microscope. 

These lines are taken from Aldous Huxley’s Bose Institute . 
Sir J. C. Bose’s laboratories are full of scientific curios. To the 
author they sprang surprise after surprise. He saw an instru¬ 
ment automatically recording the minute pulsations inside the 
plant's body. 

Sir ]. C. Bose had devised ^nany wonderful instruments. It 
is a well-known fact that the microscope can reveal to us 
many things that the naked eye cannot see. It can produce 
a highly magnified image of anything that is placed under 
its lens. And again there are some microscopes that are more 
powerful than the rest. But then there is a limit to its power, 
and certain things are too small to be seen with the help of 
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even the most powerful microscope. This is where Ikwe^t 
instruments score a point. They can prove the existence of 
something—minute pulsations inside the plant’s body, for 
example—of which the microscopes know nothing. 

TTf*rrt I Bose Institute 

rare i ^ csf. ft. cstra? 
frwtft’* ^ i c*t*rcs mra* 

*r* ^ fsrp c*rc«rc i ftft w cwsireR—v$fi> «rtmrt 

’Ttm CW^TWRT ftfaffrS I 

cw. ft. erft. Fra*s? *r$ ^rafwra ♦ 

*^R-ftfro re arc «iift artra cro *rt* ^ 

^ ^rare i ^ fwftra* frafas sft »«* *i 

teft <fws mra i *ira<t , 5ju«rj srfara.sra^ffc wft *rfe- 

i vte’csre <«$ *rlW ui^i ^fti <5tfre t tpr»i f<p$ ftni 
«rt% ^ sotir? sra rare i firara 

ratra? *rs*rtft casir mi*! 3 s rare i ^rttra sremra wp i s »r- 
to ftsj ftsf ^Tl? raitro *n&*rtfa em*i aprara, 
*rar re*rrre i 

Expl. s But so long.struggling for life. 

This is an excerpt from the second paragraph of Huxley’s 
Bose Institute, Of the many experiments that the author 
saw in the laboratories of the Bose Institute, the one that 
involved the murder of a plant was the most pathetic and 
instructive. Following the intake of a mortal dose of chloro¬ 
form, the plant began to droop. It was the same plant that 
was so long transmitting messages of vibrant life through an 
automatic needle. Its pulsating cells forced the needle up 
and down. But now that its poisoned cells had begun 
to die, they no longer could affect the movement of the 
needle, which left to itself, ran level. 

But some time, however^ brief, must pass between the 
application of poison and the death of the plant. This is 
the time for an agonising, though fruitless, struggle for life. 
When the plant was given an overdose of chloroform, and 
its heart began to cease functioning, the curves m the 

45 
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graph (fattened out considerably—but not all along the line. 
A& the poot thing was not yet quite dead, the medi.j line 
had o t become hoiizontal. The paralysed heait be<u feeblv 
and smodically in fits and starts and the coriesponding 
graph on the smoked gLss bristled with uneven notches 

To anyone who could decode a diagram ( *l‘W5f*if*w 
^ T-fTO *T,t? 'Slf ) the uneven lines told the 

story -i a murdered creatuie’s desperate but unsuccessful 
bid ti wnd off death. 

Note : Visible symbol —while the plant's struggle couUi 
not he seen, the irregular curves in thegr^ph were the visibh 
signs of die plant’s death spasms. 

Tltsni : fttOTWK* *fTO Bose Institute CW / 

mi *m**p?r •rafrsi'S t’»i tot. i 

Cfttf aCfW *TMS I *| bifffijl 4^*1 

wytfoq *rtf iwt *n4f%»r i *1 * c?pmv 

wc *rt fcnnr cfof^r i flm faffest* 

to ntfi *\w?9 fitTO, «rif vw> 

flu I f%3l ft* fa If b®Tfa ^«rt i 

foi fro <anrtcw *r§r, fir ixm Pfj *sifo?r w ^rfa *rfa> 
ftfl 'STS^^fapt^H Wf *Tfa 

fftrotarlw to i snsrfro »irtpto otkto n? 

ftTO fW ft* C*TO W f*TO, t5*R tfal CTOl'SC’l 1 

uro <*cw «rt*rrc*rfatl ^ 31 i cfFfai *i,f!5 vt? 

ftt ^CT^faliF (feeble and spesmodi 

cfl) ** 1 ! *fOT (corresponding) <uneven 

notches) f^fTO (bristle) ftf i Cf f jfip ^ e C^sRlpT3 

^rfWrtfffarontW^fa CTOt«C®!l f3*SS f3TO 

f *iffal fftro^artm fsiftsfl ^ i 

tta : Visible symbol— Ffat*rfa$? *?fa3-3*arfa *r$*g fl'TOMli 
fhfa-tera *t*i cwtuwtl wtf ^p-w“rtf y» a^lft» 
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Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. What was hown to the miter and others in one of 
the laboratories! [ CWF 'e ^^TOTCnt^Ttnnr 
CTOI 5 ? ? ] 

Ans. They were shown an instrument which records 
the beating of a plant's heart. 

[ to crofa $raf«pt, -sftror wwr 0*ri 

I ] 

Q. 2. Where do the pulsations of a plant occur f [ 

WtfPTfff Sid? ? J 

Ans. The pulsations of a plant occur in the layer of cells 
immediately beneath the outer rind of its stem. 

!' Tits? tst? sfas* c^tronr i ] 

Q. 3. How are the pulsations magnified ? [ 
c^t»n to ? ] 

Ans. The pulsations are magnified by a system of ver£ 
delicate and sensitive levers. 

[ <© ^<5*^91 Ftn croft to srtsi svwct 

*ifwr c^5i®ri to i ] 

Q. 4. How is the normal vegetable ‘heart-beat* ? [ 

Ans. The normal vegetable 'heart-beat* is very slow. 

[ §f*mr shstfro* toi qfafffa i ] 

Q. 5. What happened when the stimulant was added to the 
plant's water ? £ *ftCTO W0T OPrftta fa 

frofasr ? ] 

Ans. The moment the stimulant was added to the plant's 
water, the undulatioril of the graph lengthened and came 
closer together. 

[Wh* ^ttcto won 'OOT crol* 0«fTfoOT 

*rm tot i ] 

Q. 6. When did the plant's heart beat become more violent 
and more rapid ? [SRkto 'Q awifa Wro ?] 
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x 

Ant. It became more violent and more rapid when the 
stimulant was mixed with the plant’s water. 

[wsflhr iw c*"rtr=rfa *ra 5™ fan * 

- 1 ] 

Q. 7. What was the poison ? What happened when it was 
mixed with the plant's water ? [ fatfrl fa fa* ? CTfrl 

fa si&ftsi ? ] 

Ant. The poison was a mortal dose of chloroform. When 
the poison was mixed with the plant’s water, it paralysed the 
plant’s heart, and the ups and downs of the graph flattened 
out into a horizontal line. It was the record of the plants 
death agony. 

Starrs fa* fn 1 far *rrm »£*■ 

-Jftro Sjtfao wr$ OT v£j^ cm-frcra 
3 pct JRi* c?*rts wwfira; w 1 -snc^sf 

^•flu fa* I ] 

Q. S. How long was the medial line jagged with irregular 
ups and downs ? [ ft* $rg 

«rfa»i ? ] 

Ant. 1 he medial line was jagged with irregular ups and 
downs so long as any life remained in the plant. 

[ srfi faef ^5^p«i vufaiS 

*rafa®r 13 

<6 

Paragraph 3 

Gist : The death throes of an animal distress the onlooker. 
But a dying -plant produces no such sensation because its 
spasms remain unseen. 1 hanks to Bose’s highly sensitive 
instruments, we can now see the painful agony of a dying 
plant, and realize how cruel it is of us not to feel for the 
poor thing. 

*rtwtf: cmm «?ft*? ^r-wn tnfar** *ifa& *sc* i 

fcHw fa* 4 br c*iri to* ntra *ta«i T®t« 

c<?*re «rfOTi 1 wnfa* *»nrc* «n«r 
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ot re ntwi 3t* w w * ^vs ntfa 
wurfi affc ts? *ri wi *rmm *rre 

fWSt? *f%1W I 

Notes, etc. : Spectacle—f$ ; sight. Dying—; about to 
die. Animal—t?fa I Ajfects—firsts frot* ; produces effect 

on. Painfully— *fh9t?t3wrre ; distressingly. 

The spectacle of a dying animal.painfully— 

^itNtPra «r^f%re m ; the sight 

of an animal about to die distresses us. 

Struggles— ^5 ; stiff fight. Sympathetically — 3 f^sraff 3 $ 
*rre («rft< wzws 33r«rttTtr«i3 <pt$3 «rt4hr 3g«ri- 
<*1OT 3tf3J Wfa TOF C3 W4*TCt3 $£34*. 43 ); compassi¬ 
onately. Feel something of its pain—91? 33«rf? spj( 9 ? 

; share a part of its pain. Unseen—'; not seen. 
Agony—33«f1; severe pain:or suffering. Leaves— 3tW ; keeps. 
indifferent —$3t3fa; unmoved. 

The unseen agony.us indifferent—«iwql ^rtro ?a«n 

^l3tc*r? 3t4re c?3; the unseen anguish of a plant keeps 

us unmoved. 

Being—^ creature. Million—W ; ten lakhs. Times 

—9*1 t More sensitive —?rf<4re3 ; more responsive 

to slight changes. Ours— «rt3ttt? C&T?; our eyes. To a being 
with eyes —F^5Tt3 ®?k44 f34*i> ; to one who has eyes to see. 

To a being.ours—433 C9tFTt sffr?? 4*tre 313 CFf? sffatPr? 

Cb'iZKI csz* ™ 4M C3f»r ; to a creature whose 

eyes are a million times more powerful than the human eye. 
Would be visible —yl&retl>3 ; would be seen. Distressing 

—C?33t?t39 ; painful. Bose’s instrument— 33*rtf$ ; 
instruments designed by Bose. Endows— retrei '© c ftfif ?t?1 33$ 
4*31 ; furnish a person with ability. Microscopical—' «rf$ 

31 C4*?9 3tS4 3t$iC3i C331 3t3 ; anything that is 

too small to be visible in details without the aid of a micros- 
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cope. Acuteness— ; sharpness. Microscopical acute* 

ness of vision-yfor tfhjF'Sl *1 TORT 

^?1 ; such sharpness of visibility as can be achieved 

through a microscope. More than microscopical acuteness 

.of vision—S®* COT ; 

greater power of vision than the microscope can give. Bose’s 

instrument endows.acuteness of vision—'wlspVww *f$- 

■rfw? cuare ant fron>; 

the instrument devised by Bose enables us to see more than 
the microscope can show. 

The poisoned flower— ; a flower into which 
poison has been introduced. Manifestly— $WS; "ptfifos; clearly ; 
visibly. Writhes— Wft?T CW? C*rra ; twists or rolls about 
in acute pain. The poisoned flower manifestly writhes 
before us-favaf^ f»r ysras ^tsrrpf? ortwfr® 

«Tfr^ ; that the poisoned flower twists in acute pain is for all 
to see. The last moments—CPf Tfjfi 
* ; instants immediately before death, Distressingly— 

CVWIflWfe* ; painfully. 

The last moment..those of a man—() Brtwaw 

^f$WfC«rcr sr® ; the appearance of a dying 
plant is so pathetically like that of a dying man. That we are 
shocked—<3 ^TOTI CTO ; that we are pained to see. 

Newly— 1 ; W ; recently. Newly revealed— 
£Wtf*T$ ; just or recently discovered. Hitherto—4 ; up to 

now. Unfelt— ; not felt. Sympathy— ; feeling, 
wn^wtw: fro c*r*ri ; ttwrs mv 

*W| CTO Wfa ^3S*l1 S5^?T^^ *ftft I fol 

w f* wri* to *ric? an 1 

wmiOT mv »w *1 'sifTO at«for mm 

ertn* ^5*ri cmwnmsK* $v nftre 1 «rmtc«Rr 

fa aro tocs—* n «rt«|fafa c&nrfc 
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i fa*farcrr? y* *rmpnr *itTO wtn c*rt«* 
c*ics i <rfmr ^rf%>7 srt^ra «rf%* 

^ iw? to c*t TO-a^i> $* cro srfaTO* to irtcfn «f% «* 
^st^rero ^4 to i 

Grammar and Composition : dying— present participle 

qualifying the noun animal. 

oj its pain— adjective phrase qualifying the pronoun some* 
thing. 

unseen—past participle qualifying the noun agony. 

ours— possessive pronoun, visible— adjective predicatively 
used of the subject (the) struggles (of a dying plant), distressing 
—present participle used predicatively of the same subject. 

of vision -adjective phrase qualifying the noun acuteness. 

Poisoned —past participle qualifying the noun flower * 
revealed —past participle qualifying the noun spectacle, unfelt 
—past participle qualifying the noun sympathy. 

Note that spectacle in the singular means a noteworthy sight 
•r scene, as in such expressions as 

a moving spectacle ; a lamentable spectacle etc. • 

In the plural, however, spectacles (oi often a pair of 
spectacles) means eye glasses ; to see through rose coloured 
spectacles means to take a cheerful view of life, etc. 

Ex pi.: Vo a being...... acuteness of vision. 

This is an excerpt from Huxley’s Bose Institute. While 
observing the experiments at the Institute, Huxley realized 
how cruel it is of man not to sympathise with a plant in dis¬ 
tress. The reason why he does not feel at all for a dying plant 
is that, unlike a dying animal, it convulses within. There are 
no visible signs of its agnoy. 

As we cannot see the agony of a plant, we do not feel for it 
either, Not that there are no signs at all of distress. Only 
our eyes are too weak to see them. But if any being were ble¬ 
ssed with eyes vastly more powerful than ours, he could cer¬ 
tainly see how a plant suffers when it dies. This extraordinary 
power, which far exceeds that of a microscope, is within the 
reach of man now, thanks to the instruments devised by Sri 
J. C, Bose. This instrument'succeeds where the microscope 
fails. The microscope cannot show us the pulsations of the 
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cells inside the plant's body. Bose's instrument can. With it 
we cun feel a heart pulsating within the plant, which is appa¬ 
rently inanimate and inert. Indeed, Sir J. C. Bose's instru¬ 
ment has opened up a new world of vision before us. 

Note : More than microscopical acuteness of vision— The 
microscope is an instrument with a lens or a number of lenses 
for making small objects larger. Even then there are some objects 
which are so small that even the most powerful microscope 
cannot make them appear large enough to human eye. It is 
here that Bose s instrument comes to our help. As a view¬ 
finder, Bose's instrument is therefore better than the micros¬ 
cope. 

EltEJl : fcfirfTO SrtlfMiffc'® ‘Bose Institute’ i 

fwftnfvra HTHtn~ ceeto ceeto eeteh 

ceeht^ etcee EEt^fe otte hi mi et^e 4) wee 
to i toe etei hi E^ro ntEtE ee ce, ^ee 
eehttowi r chei^stto s i «tse cm ^ ee 
H t i htcee ^arnt^r ctohi feeih wr cnt i 

toe eehi hi ech to totte? extern eee 

CHtE CH$ I TO TO E.EEl-TOETO CE CHHCHt fbE* CH$, *IH» 

he i wet® toicee cfte ce ft? eet5 •TO hi » chichi 

Eft TOtCHE CbTE TOE* C^fW ffiS'ffVHfW E’5 5tEC* £rar 
CEHT5 CTO EtEl HT'GElE W TO ^5 EFE> TO I < 5PTtEtE®l 
ffifrfEF, El E-CEES CH$, El EftEEl TO CTOfnfTO EOT? 

SfW^H E*EC5 HE«f ECEft I E3T CETOH ET*f, E3 

CWCH$ HE*H I -EtCEE CEEt^JTOE C^tE^'EH EJJpItoE-HI W5 
•ftTE HI 1 E3 51 TOE I CE HlTOF snTOflSfr® WS 

5 SJCTOH ECH ECH EE, TO$ 3jE’ op f , EH ^tEEl CTOf*? ECSE 
HtltCEf Er^®E E^EF® *ftfE I m CW. ft. (TOHE El TOttEE 

OTOE HTECH H^H WEE fHCECTS I 

&EH :—More than microscopical acuteness of vision—4? El 
E'teH-ETOE EtEtCET fr®fE EE, <flE HtTOHJ TO 

Effif *5 HCH &5*tEEtH HE TO$ I ftl 4EH E^ TOE El <H5$ 

fE CE 51 ^^Nw-TOTE EtEtCETQ E? TO CETOHI EtE Hi I *CTW 
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n hicki c^f*r 'srtpr i fteis %htc 131 is 

^S^«i irai ufaroi f 

Expl.: The poisoned flower.sympathy. 

The passage occurs in Huxley's essay entitled Bose Institute. 
Some of the experiments that Huxley saw in the laboratories 
of the Bose Institute were heart rending. These concerned 
a plant’s response to stimuli, particularly those that inflict 
pain. Once a person has seen, with the aid of Bose's marvellous 
instrument, the agony of a dying plant, never again can he 
hurt another plant without pricks of conscience. Indeed, 
Bose’s instrument is more powerful than the microscope. 

Poison is no less injurious to a tree than to a man. It can 
kill both. All death is painful—the more so when it is brought 
->n perforce by poison. It is a substance which when absorbed 
by a living organism, starts destroying its life-giving cells. 
The longer it takes to destroy all the cells, the greater is the 

throe. In case of a man under the influence of poison the 
last moments before his death are the most agonising. 
As he sinks his body is convulsed by strenuous breathing. 
A dying man gasps because, still alive, he wants to stay alive. 
The attempt is futile but, be that as it may, whenever he 

breathes by means of whatever animation is left in him he 
prolongs his life a bit—and with it, tragically, his death 
spasms, too. The last moments of a flower, which is an 
organism, are no different. A posioned. flower squirms in 
acute pain. Such a flower, just as a poisoned man, gives us 
a foregleam of the agony we may be in for. The very moment 
we realize this, our heart goes out in sympathy for the flower 
which now appears to be a fellow creature as luckless as we 
ourselves are. 

utirl s wi 3twf«HrfF5 ' Bose Institute ' arcwi 

i ^ fawRifarai iWifirrnr ifaiPr ci hi 

OTifarftw i fm isititw fowira 
ItCII HWlWs'l FWtl tort listen ci *witi 

*m:*i ^pisn srarv itie* wps 

«rr? iwi hii iteftv 
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# *rr^ « <nn? tWvin aTO i fro rt 
to to*i ^wrt CTOtTORh ftpw tot <R~fgi to 
ftSOTrtm to i «jtTO TOi* ^trot* to ^rt$ fro* 
TO i cTO *h**j **to ^'to to*, '*s®rre ’tflar $* i 
'fwp>* *u^r< ^torf i ftsfa 

tmu *:*• *it* c* «Mfa cto to* i ttnfa, to 

TOs TO cro at 4 ! TO* to c* alTO to tTto TO i 

^-cb%i 3*1 to's, *i>t ar^i 3 TO to to c$m TO toto*! *r$, 
wttTO« to cto*i i «fhwTOl 

**•* cTOtwt?r4s i Praa^ ^pi TOt¥ TOTO 5 ® *nt& t 
to? fare «ifro TOrim to^i $f?3;ro? ?**1 to i 
a? 7m ?ro n? ct$ TOtm ^ *sret*i «ft*ta to 
to nr i ?TO<Rtf?v5 TOrTO TO^4 ** « 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why do we remain indifferent to th& agony of a dying 

plant ? [ *tr*? ?s*f? ®F$ to? 1 Wisfto «nfo c^r ? ] 

Ans. The agony and struggles of a dying plant are not 
\ isible to our eyes, so we remain indifferent to them. 

[ *5ttm ?$«ii 'q ttwr? TOtwfl *? ri 

TO?1 4TO? ®*r|^T»f *tfo I ] 

Q. 2. To whom the struggles of a dying plant would be 
visible ? [ ^\ L TO** ^3J«n TO TO* ffiftTO? TO$ ? ] 

Ans. It would He visible to any one having eyes a million 
tunes more sensitive. 

[ 4th gfe mm *rm TO TO* ?1? yfSfrfe *rt*tw* cro 

c*!»ijv *«| C*f*! I ] 

Q. 3. What has Bose's instrument given us ? [ cTO*f? 

tout*? Ft frac* ? ] 

* . * 

Ans, Bose’s instrument has given us greater power of 

vision than the micioscope can give, 

e [ ?s *rr*ii** frat* *rf%firar 

i ] 
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Q. 4. What is the ‘net vly revealed' spectacle and why art 
we shocked ? [ W-srcUfw fsr 3OT 
C*P3 ? ] 

Ana. The agony of a dying plant hitherto unknown, can 
be seen with the help of Bose's instrument. This agony is 
called the ‘newly revealed' spectacle. As the agony of the 
dying plant was quite unknown to us before, we are shocked 
to know it noW. 

[ c*r tot wi *f&wi 

nifir, 31 <3rt*rfc*r? 3sine whs i $$ wriest m 
toi sms i <£& wri strict? w* f^t 3*^4 srwt3l, 

$iM cs?^ sfss1 ] 

Paragraph 4 

Gist: Kind-hearted vegetarians should better not visit 
the Bose Institute. Once convinced, as they must be, that 
plants are living organisms, they will have to change to a 
strictly mineral diet. Even then there is little hope ot being 
regarded as non-violent. Earlier researches of Sir J, G. -Bose 
have proved that even matter is animate, nay, ‘alive’. 

1 w w ^ f?»!33f%CTi 3i cot§ 

4OT31 C3*rtr3 cot $t?i sjf33t$«tCT ?«3 cs *rlCT? at* 
«t1ct, *nrt4 sm <aiwr?q t 

fto W3i $t?i sr %3 ot fOTfra $c<3 *r! j m car. fn. ctIctw 
srttwfa mt*r sms a, w we i 

Notes, etc. : Sensitive— 3 ’TOT^ ; ( ^TTi% 3**^ ) 
3^313191 *rf?3^R6 $31 ; responsive to external impressions ; 

(of instruments) responsive to or recording slight changes. 
Souls— sjfwl ; persons. Visit— ($«rtCT ) CTOT 3hssi (here)' 
going to see. Slaughter house —3s3T^*Tf3l ; place where animals 
are killed for meat,' Converted—*ffwf&5 ; changed 

.from one state to another. Vegetarianism— ft?ift? srl?l? ; 
vegetarian diet. A visit to the slaughter-house has conver¬ 
ted to vegetarianism—3Rf$*ft31 CTOT 3h8?r1 tTCT? 

^ ; ( stf K 3”Tte«ft3T? COT$ *tB 
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; those who have turned vegetarians 
following only one visit to the place where animals are 
butchered. Will be well advised -Sf$«i stOTI 

If they do not want— $t?1 *rf*f *TO I Menu— $if*S- 
; list of diet. Further —; more. R educed— 

C&viZV ; cut down. If they do not.further reduced—§Rl 

TO-S5tf3pFi <5nrsr1 C*F*\ZV TO ; provided that 

they do not want fewer items of food. Keep clear of— 

; stay away from. 

Sensitive souls.of the Bose Institute— 31 

^ cxzn otto §t3l $tDR *rc«fl snnr 

■^srire m TO $131 3^-fasrmfanr \va *in j 

; those who have opted for vegetarian diet after 
having visited a slaughter-house will do well not to come 
near the Bose Institute. Watching—- CTW ; observing. Probably 
—; likely. Confine— ; restrict. Strictly 
mineral diet—^faftag «lf3W <ft*& ; food substances prepared from 
•only minerals. Self-denial— ; self-sacrifice ; going 
without things one would like in order to help someone else. 
Vain— $«f1 ; of no use. As vain as the old— srtt*f?rfi>3 
?«rt i 

But the new self-denial.as the old—^ 

crafts ; the change to mineral diet would be 

<as useless an attempt at non-violence as vegetarianism was. 

Ostrich —; 431 sfl f ft* C3- 

■cwn *re? faftw c^nr® i 4?i » 

fi<ni>;TO 4$ ^t^rt 'e ^sf% ** i 431 

*rl«n 'G'cw «rc«r stre C3*§ *t(cns *ti; large 

swift running African bird with wing and tail feathers valued 
as ornaments ‘swallowing hard substances, and reputed to 
bury its head in sand in the belief that it cannot be seen. 
The sword swallower —TOTTTO 31 «t3l ©WFtit ( CW31 C3*1<R 1 
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f%c«T CTO CW^5 ntT3R TO C* rffl Vttf I 
c^rt^pnr f*ro tfertn «e 'srtrqfwta' f?aj*rst«R $’F5 

TOW ) ; one who can swallow substances like a sword (It is 

said that some yogis can eat up substances like the sword. 
India has been reviled in Europe and America on account 

of these yogis). The glass eating fakir—flu $ , swr#t ufer; 
the fakir who can eat up glass. Cannibalistic— c? vi 
Wife- srtOTfa ; man or animal that has 

the habit of feeding on its own species. Frequenter —Tt?1 

PPlsiTQ Tt? ; those who often visit a particular place. 
Frequenters of chophouses— srfTO? firaRTTOft 
GCTtifl ) ; the regular patrons of the chop 

selling shops or restaurants. Take life—mi TO ; kill. Fatall 
—; destructively. 

The ostrich.as do the vtsttarians-^lF, cvW 

Nttpnr 

«*t i toi tot« atw; The 

chopeaters are cruel no doubt, but no less cruel are the 
ostrich, the sword-swallower and the glass-eater because there 
is nothing inanimate or lifeless. 

Bose's earlier fesearches nfetf&FS nflvi- 

; the researches that Bose had conducted before 
the ones he is conducting now. 

Researches which show that metals respond to stimuli 

-TO ^PR«r) €Rt1 TOPS C*t StW* fejWTt* STt^l OT ; the 
experiments that have shown that metals can be roused to 
activity or instigated. Subject to fatigue— $VB 

♦rtar; can be wearied. React to poison—trona wmr TOPS 
; can be tormented by poison. As living vegetable— 

&%Pf?r nrsl i Animal organisms—twi OfWp ; animal bodies. 
Very much as living vegetables and animal organisms 
do—fos C*nwstw v£)^ OT ; just as 

vegetables and animals respond. Have deprived— TOC* ; 
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fsffifNTfari J&x r * 

c*rotR fcf%? sifaR? fcn* *r#tei w fogfri 4ttl cw 

ssroi <afr fwceR i m wfa ^ c* extras to®ti- 

. *1X5? *ftC?? af% *R I fe* X5t? TOT I TOX5t, 

?^? ?$fi> cw^? Wff *rrrar afc to i ibH 

*c? c^rf? n? f%f% sr^s? *?^h c? ?t?l «rf&*r ?t?r wft *nr 
wtw? toxr tot esm $t? <$*$ *6?r i fef%^5t*tan farwr?? 

C«t? ^51 Ft? *F3^51 'Q UTOMWl? *ff?5? CTO I 

*ur *it*a ?t?i «rh ^rr^d «fir$ sfl c? *rtrs? an site? i «i?t, 
wt cw c?re si? irte’cai xsift? ?»[-f?wt5raP*r?? *twrof% *1 
Tt^?rfl ^ts»n i *i?«i ?*f-f?ffo to xstew? «u*?r? ^rtc?? ^t- 

TO*rt Fffat? <ro, xbivot wrt? 'srfssrtc? xg*re xstcv? 

?te?i c*fs *roi«f tn^i ??re ^c? i *t?«i 
^1 5fi *nr osi *rf? sn <rf«n ^rtr^ sti— wf? wi ?ir? 
IttOTl j. 

Expl.: But the new self-denial.the vegetarians. 

Or, The ostrich, the sword swallower the 
vegetarians. 

The vegetarians who describe themselves as non-violent 
are ignoramuses’. Once Bose’s instrument is allowed to show 
them how tormenting the death spasms of a plant are. they 
may attempt once again to be non-violent by changing to a 
mineral diet. But it will go in vain. 

The inescapable reality is that we all live at the cost of 
others. One form of life cannot continue itself unless it is 
prepared to take another form of life. Vegetarians may be 
sincerely willing not to do any violence. But they will not 
succeed even if they confine themselves to a strictly mineral 
diet. For even matter has life. People talk of having the 
digestion of an ostrich meaning an ability to digest anything. 
The ostrich which is a large bird found in Africa and Arabia, 
swallows hard substances to assist the working of the gizzard. 
Then there are yogis apd fakirs who can eat up a sword and 
bits of broken glass. Now even if these creatures could 
manage to live on these strange substances, they would not be 
considered any more non-violent than a cannibal, which is an. 
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animal that lives on its own kind. Chop-eater^ for example, 
#re often described as cannibalistic. Bose's instrument has 
pioved that vegetarians tdo are no less so. There is no reason 
•either why the ostrich, the sword-swallower and the glass¬ 
eating fakir should be called non-violent, because they too 
take life fatally when they eat the 6o-called “inanimate" 
substances. 

Note : The ostrich ; the glass-eating fakir : cannibalistic— 
see Notes, etc. 

htkti s cAh fcfsrardtai tarn hfh hth tot 
*®rw i irtm Y?J3$«ri ^vs nf? 3$ fnffo 3^33 hisitht 
43313 otto *rt 3 w’cbi $ 3 rei & 1 %*tre>t$t 3 i Vif^w 333 c«ir 3 
^3t3 srt? 43 * 3(3 cb^i 3*313 i ^ ch C5^e 3itf st3 i 

tot* 3t*g3 3rt33l 33^*$ ifaw3 
«?13 h wi 3*f3 i c3*ttHi #t'<t c3*ichi qffa ^sri hi tot cte 
*(T3 *to hi i ^flr^twYn hhc? %Ht3i3s 3 * 1 * nf3$t3. 3*313 
^^5 *rfc3 fas *ffHws3i cot «rf«urt^ 3*3t®re wi 

<5J%3 %’U5 *Tt3T3 Hi ! 3T3*( faWl H3 I C3*§ C3*$ H3 

faf $W*t 3*3t3 WTOliT^ 3(®<r&3 $W3HfaF3 HT* ^HHl 3H3 3t33* I 
<*$ fastifaisr ^rtfsp^i <e c?hi 3t3i 4W3 fasto 

*113^3 ( gizzard ) 3 *tW WtCSTl 3**3 Ff^rtCHl? «Pt$ 431 3*&H *Prt»tf 
<313 C*PT®T I 3TC3C3 'Q 3fa3 3t3l $<313131 $ 3*15- 

®T®1 C3C$ I 431 3f*r 4$H3 3f|p5 £370fa 31$1 3Tt3 faf 31 

<3T3$ OH3T33 3*3<$ *ft3$, $t ^tSTS $131 313PTH3 C5T3 faf3t4 3*3 
%2T fa<3ffc$ Hi I £Tf3$ 3<3!4-C$1#t 3»TI 33 l 

3^3 33 «3l3 3*?C3 fcfVtt$tBfarp8 4$ 3Jl*rtt3 fa* 3^3 OTf3t H3 I 
3Ft$ $rfe, $<313131 $ 313 $3*33*tft<*r38 3511 3l3 HI, 313*1 

35131 33H 3fb»3 *T3l«( 3l3 $3H $131 3TtH<$ 3133301 3*<3 1 
. ft3*1S —The ostrich ; The glass-eating faJdr, cannibalistic— 
4«faT3 3fuf $ $1**rf Notes-4 *f1<3 l ' 

Expl. r They must be.is alive. 

This is the concluding sentence of Aldous Huxley’s essay 
entitled B6se Institute . Sir J. C. Bose’s researches on plant life 
and metals have proved that none on earth can be non-violent. 

46 
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Boss has proved not only that plants ate living organisms 
but also that even metals can be stimulated, made to feel 
tired and react to poisons in much the same way as vegetables 
and animal organisms do, There axe some who have pledged 
themselves to non-violence. They eat no animals because 
trey do not want to inflict any pain on anything that can feel 
it. Once shown how a dying plant writhes in pain, they 
might stop eating vegetables and confine themselves to a 
strictly mineral diet with the idea that metals are not alive 
and, therefore, cannot feel any pain. But this last hope of 
theirs will be blighted soon because nothing on earth is life¬ 
less, and to stay alive one has got to take life fatally. So 
irrespective of what one eats, everybody is, in the final analysis, 
a cannibal, 

Note; Cannibals ; inanimate —See Notes, etc. 

4Tt«m 5 *f&® ‘Bose Institute’ mtf* *T**I t> 

m cw. fa. * *t$ fat* c* w ***tf* ®t$ 

**->$ $fa*t* ®rf|wr ^ j 

*3 oth **t*tf* c* c* wit **, 4 m 

Wfa fctwfa® *1 *Pt® *’t® *rtc* fam wtei srfg* ***t® 
•rm 1 fas fas *1% ft® i c^rrei wfare *t*i 
fat® *fa *rl *t® # 1*1 *tf-*i** ?ri 1 *tf ntet* * 3 r«itet®*®t 

c**t® ,#t*l sir® wtesprfa *t®*i c*t® c***fT *faw*i c*t* 

c*fei w** 1 #t*i f*® wftt** *t? ^ w 

*rr* *s*rrt*r*'G 1 fa* $tt** ®rfai «rfa*t* ft* i **m 

*wr*t® c^lt*i fag£ fawn sr* **t cte *tet® 

TO® ft* 1 ®r®$* c* *fa *1 c*r, ®rr*t® a£®jt*$ -*t*tat®tsft 

*m'i, 

V 

Sfaljs Cannibals ; 'inanimate’—Notes, etc. c*T*11 

Short Questions and Answers 

Q. 1. Why are the sensitive vegetarians advised to,keep 
clear of the Bose Institute? { fa*tfatt®t^r** C*t* 

cw ^csr oitwisr. •*iCT®r.c®^*rl ft*tf } 

An•* The Bose Institute proves by demonstration that 
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plants have life. So the sensitive vegetarians will have to cut 
vegetable diet from their menu, if they visit the Institute. This- 
is why they are advised to keep clear of the Bose Institute. 

[ CTO <ii&i min ?r?r? c? toonr s arft Rtt* i 

*TRtTOt*ra Tfc <«$ rr to 

tor* srtTOtoi c«ct toi tow *tro *t* ctor i to tor* 

toto cw ^nr «rtto w i ] 

Q* 2. What will a sensitive vegetarian do if he visits the 
Bose Institute ? [ 4TOR Rtcroto sitRn5t*lTO tottost^l to 

topti <^rm *r, to fto f% tofr ? ] 

Ans. If a sensitive vegetarian visits the Bose Institute and 
watches the murder of a plant, he will give up eating vegetarian 
diet and confine himself to a strictly mineral diet. 

[*Kt**Rtoi c^R to c*R 

firnr tonr? tow® to tor, to fto *iito*^? srrwt 

cf vs to tow toj* to totro ?*pr i ] 

Q. 3. What was the result of Bose’s earlier researches on 
metals ? [ fens <^5R TO*«rf* TO f* *t*!TO ? ] 

Ans. Bose's earlier reseraches on metals proved that the 
metals, too, respond to stimuli and react to poisons just as 
animals and vegetables do. 

[ c*tc?* tows asjfPra fcro c* *t®* *w 
♦f?u4? OTrfPf toto *rr? arc* few to *1 §fto* 3tto 
to? fW w*r® ntr? i J 

Q. 4. How have the faithful followers of non-violence been 
deprived of their last hope ? [ qtot* PTOtR RTWW tote? 

tor? cm tori core's *to ? ] 

Ans. Faithful followers of non-violence refrain from eating 
anything that has life. That a plant has life, has been proved 
by J. C. Bose. So the last hope of the followers of non-violence 
is mineral diet. But Bose's pearlier experiments have proved 
that metals also are alive. So they have been deprived of 
their last hope. 

[ tor wfftwt tos RtTO, tot ctoro fa* nto to ri i 

mmkmm mm wctor orriwnre to? *mt * tow* *to 
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fartfSrow* cm toti ** *rf3fw to t 
*i ffat* mffivs *nrr* a stftwRUTO'a. at«i ^rtr? i £ *rv 

sji% era c^P'S^^ sprsroR 13 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q. 1. Write a brief note on the source of the essay 
called Bose Institute. [ 9m NTOF 9m C^TT^'r i] 

Ant. [ See Introduction. ] 

Q. 2. Justify the title of the essay. [ PmtNtNi 

^RTf«l ftsn ErrtsrtNNi ^ f ] 

/ins. [ See Title. ] 

Q. 3. Give the summary of Bose Institute * 

Ans. [ See Summary. ] 

Q. 4. “Through jail an afternoon we followed him from 
marvel to marvel."— 

(a) Where did the author spend the afternoon’ ? 

(b) Whom did he and his companions follow ? 

(c) What arc the marvels referred to ? 

[ fa) c*w* ? fa) 

? fa) F^rara? *rt*rfa mzv w 

? ] 

Ans. (a) The author, Aldous Huxley, spent the after¬ 
noon at the Bose Institute^ It is on the Upper Circular Road 
(now called Acharya Prafulla Chandra Road) in Calcutta. 

[ ^ptitar tin i 

PTtffatN c?tt$ (srra 

uriNt 4 afire® drift ) uraf ftft 13 

(b) At the Bose Institute Huxley and'his companions 
followed Sir J. C. Bose into the laboratories. Sri. J. C. Bose 
was a great experimenter, in his Institute lie was conducting 
interesting experiments on plant life. 

*» [ wrfJf ns 7 r#trt m cw. 1%. c*itira Epgpran 

qvt 3TW SfCWtift? 4HR I VI CW, ft. CW %»H <*V1R 
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1 V. 

i $tn f%f2r Wtari ten* ** 

fcwrrfSfr nf te t ffl j foT * faq ntqreR 13 ■ 

(c) It is these experiments that the author calls marvels 
Huxley says that ‘we followed him from marvel to marvel 
because he saw many experiments there. A marvel is some 
thing that rouses ‘astonishment’. Indeed, what he saw asto 
nished Huxley. He'describes them one by one. 

' The most wonderful of all things is the realisation ( C*t* , 
that plants have life. In one of the marvellous experiments the 
growth of a plant was being recorded automatically on a sheet 
of smdked glass. The plant had a needle stuck to its stem. 
Worked up by the beatings of the plant cells, the needle auto¬ 
matically traced a graph on the glass sheet. 

Another experiment showed how a plant feels. It is the 

habit of a plant to exhale ( *T* C?'Q?1 ) small quantities 

of oxygen while feeding. In the experiment the gas was being 
collected in ajar, to which a bell was attached. As the gas 
attained a certain pressure, the bell rang automatically. It 
was therefore possible to ascertain how much food the plant 
was consuming. That a plant feeds belter in the sun was 
proved when the bell rang often and regularly. In the shade 
the given plant stopped taking food and the-bell did not ring 
at all. 

In another experiments it was found that, like any other 
living organism, a plant could feel stimulated or depressed 
according to the conditions present. At' first a little caffeine 
was added to the*water in which the plant was standing. Invi¬ 
gorated the plant exhaled large quantities of oxygen, which set 
tke bell tinkling wildly. 

Sir J. C. Bose then showed Huxley a large tree which had 
been brought to the garden from a distance. Bose explained 

the hazards {) of transplanting a full-grown tree. If 

uprooted, a tree generally dies of shock, flose first anaesthe¬ 
tised the tree to guard it against the danger and then carried 
it over to his garden. Numbed, it felt no shock. By the 
time the shock was over, the tree had already taken root. It 
was out of danger. 

In another laboratory Huxley saw the heart beats of a 
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* i 1 

plant \ being recorded . Bose himself had devised a delicate 
instrument, rather like a self-recording barometer, that could* 
magnify millions of times the minute pulsations in the layer of, 
tissue just beneath the outer rind of the stem. The instru¬ 
ment then traced the beats in the pattern of a wavy, graph 

( C331 ) on a sheet of smoked glass. 

Perhaps the most marvellous of the experiments was th< 
one that showed the effect of poison on a plant. It proved 
once for all that vegetarians were not, after all, non-violent 
The poison used was an overdose of chloroform which, in the 
right dose, had saved the life‘of the big tree that had been 
brought to the garden from a distance. An overdose of chlo¬ 
roform can kill a man. It does not spare a tree either. Under 
its influence a plant began to sink before the very eyes ol 
Huxley. The graph told the heart-rending story of its death 
tnroes. The dots on the smoked glass lost their wavy character 
and the ups and downs of the graph became jagged and 
irregular. Within minutes there were no ups and downs at all. 
The line became horizontal* The plant was dead. 

[ 33 *f3i m 3t3i ^«nc3*$ c*w ^l«ni 

i n3 w cw srt*f*(V 3t3rf%3 

3*133 $ 1?1 c*wfawtfirv 3 I 31 

3tT*Tf3 3*13^ I 31 533* 10 3*13, ^5 3’PT 0^331* 

33, Vffc 3'* 533* 31 533*33 311*113 I 3t®f3?P 31 31 

c3t«R m r® ^’C3 fifti n 33 i ctooti fWr m3*® 

3^31 3OT33 I 

> i i 

33C5T3 f3*3C33 f333 ff®T C3t3 C3, fiTh I 43*15 

(3*333*3 43*fi> C$t3l-3l3tOT1 3*1t33 *ftF53 ft*t3 $fe*f3 

C3T3*fc C33lf3TO 3C3 i 3Tsi$3 3*1W» f3* 

yp I *(t3fl>3 C3*13"*WF{ 313 3tf*R1 3*1*3* 

+HV5 C33tf&^ 4*T3* OTto J 

«rt3 *3*15 *ffh$l3 CWICTI 33 *ft* jtt ^13 ^1313 313*1 ‘3**3 i 
Wt3t3 5f3*l 3>3t* 3*3*3*3131® *iftRl*3 *T%3TC C3T3 CWI ^33 
43*15 3®13 t v r#l , vr3 *rrt*r43*i5 m*$ m 3*3 331 

3'® 1 marffa W* nlfo wi'-cut 43$ 3# I 
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ctn ftfrd *rrajT* **?{ n#W «rt*Ri c c*r* * 

c«w fafowt cw wtetir arfi wi * cairn toit 

«*rti ca caf*r nfeiti artfta aren , ^1 catart c*re> airort* 
£refw afcrwfa* atari i aiirf* ac*rr fcfof Hrtfttr wi faas fir, 
w aria atew *n i 

’ 5 rt?- 4 ^fi> nffata caatrsn p wri arptift, apsr ca-c^tc^n 
*?toaa am§, tf%if6 ^gf^s israai waas fta ip ntta» 

<a tot? arar $r%a t^r, mrs atatsr antfiR ftftnr c*r«irl f r a * 
&y$?ws fnr api nfaatci srFaitwa atws ataa, arra ^ta 
wi afcte atTOs’atpr nTacaa ara i 

«t?n? waftas®- ftarfacas caatwa *asfrl wto *rt*; cafrtca* 
apa cp atatta artai fcato i a$ *titop Tfttror catp a*ata 
w*t#fa5® ffarcir to? i a*tcar a'ca an alata 6 ^ M*' 
<ma arfai at* i waftos® arata 'ey a-«nrlza atsf&re arat$ a*ta 
caftcar vot tap ojfror ataira to oicsrci wrt^ a^ta a? all 
-epical f *ra* cw at i w caa ata atata «irai aacira ara& irtifri 
tPrcro c^ croifaa i ftp ntf$ra m wt <4$5tca * 

ajgr v£j<p TOtaatafnr itaifa cam $troa wwa TO 

i w'lftossr fjiwr to fire ac$a srfacM, foa TOr cror 

^*h <ro tot cot ®nf w «a ^frr>p^ii w asr tegtaa TOm 
artr& §f%cair ^c«a # atf$OT.aca> asaror ca ,op m fir ^Hral «ro i 
< 4$ a$l? masfi? crtrrtir afe pro ^tca «%.* "ptcpt 

<wtfte? ^r*tr^ i 

cat*r fir to *rM«H4 niWi Wmar ^na fara? fiRri ♦ 
•*fl cp mififs ^w[ c 5 t tSnrffsifWtir'ro fea? k ^rfl^ ^ i 
adrfn anrl fX «t far ^tarff^rlr^ cFtca^ i csnnt^ ^ 
anrtcpr tot p cp wn w ^5 titot «M ttfscro 1 
f^s 3 rfatf%fw ciPtcat^ ^r^jaTprhr ntca 1 ^rtfc^\e 
'<aftl ot =n 1 ,^a a®tw frwfka cstcpr?»rNwt 
<aTOi iwr *m 1 «w ciwtfN ft* i$n x to^ i ca^nn- 

¥t«n v fepr Hrtm aqrSF« atn arfircir wa 

Wto ^ «ffe anr ^ ^acftrwai «rra fpw * 
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$ f3nwf% *t»j *1 \ flwt® 
tt?ttr \ ’rte® n c«m \) 

Q. 5. (i) Who was Aldous Huxley’s ‘guide’ during 
his visit to the Bose Institute. 

(ii) How was a*plant*s ‘feeding* shown to him ? 

(iii) How was a plant’s ‘growth* shown ? 

(iv) What was he told and showft about a big tree* 

being successfully transplanted in the Institute’* 
garden ? [ H. S. 1973 ] 

[ (>) c^tN s'Psjfsr? c ^ 

? (*) fcftero vte&i §tr<p fa vtt* currrei w ?- 

(©) ? (e) ^ *rtwre». 

Tt^rfrR ftc? ^u\ *rwNg>rt* c^w? 3 m 5 Tt?i>i 

ws ®tc^ fa wi OT«rtC5n ?tr ? ] 

Ans. (i) Sir 'Jagadish Chandra Bose, the experimenter 
and founder of the Bose Institute, was Huxley’s guide during, 
his visit to the Institute. 

(ii) Jagadish Chandra showed Huxley how a plant feeds. 

A plant exhales a quantity of oxygen when it takes food. To 
demonstrate the experiment Jagadish Chandra put a jar wherein- 
the exhaled oxygen was being collected. He also attached a 
bell to the jar. The bell rang automatically as the collected 
gas attained a certain pressure. This helped to ascertain the 
quantity of food consumed by the plant. If the plant was kept 
in the sun, the bell rang often and regularly, but while in the 
shade, the bell stopped ringing. This showed that the plant 
fed better in the sun, and stopped feeding if it was deprived of* 
the sun. # 

(iii) The growth of a plant was demonstrated by the mark 
traced out automatically by a needle on a smoked glass.' The 
needle was stuck to the stem of the plant. Worked up by the 
beatings of the plant cells, the needle automatically, traced a. 
graph on the sheet of smoked glass. 

(iv) [ See the fifth paragraph of Ans. to Q. 4 (c) ; ] 

[ (i) cm* *** aMw 

affcton w wit wwfHsar ctt* *rf%5t»w„f*POT i 
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(*) csrftrsfksR ft^tc? fcfa? <rto am 

i «rto anm to? tt%? ftf *ffasrft«i tt? $tsr era * 

^it<Tf#i ^rw? m w'ufftra $%ra twr?K*reH <srf%rsR *rw 
^RTti «ro nt3s Tt*rc®rc, «w vtrs, <4*ri> $ ^s# i *ift^ 

«iftrwcH« Ftn «n^ ft1r& *?ramr c^rrc^n ^ 
c«pt i «n c«ot c«T<jn fcRpr ft nftrerft w 

4r$*i i fcfiprfifo* srfe®rty itwr *$ifrt *rsr Tfwra 

«rfC<F ; ft* fM?:?t<IC9f STfa SlCflf =Tl I 4 C«W OTtl fff C* 

^rrf?/ ^rtrsn c^ ^ ar$q tot, sttt «rtr»n 

cw c^f "srt? ft$$ *rr? ?ri 1 x 

(©) ratfe Wfisn rttrRi ^tira $ra c* 
currfra wfatl fcfara sft c*r*rtm? *j*ti wf * v * 

fcfspnr to? *rtra ^ ?t*ri $3 1 &%ra 
^5^ *rfarcr sr fcci srin^t ^irs? *rw c?*rt ffe^ 

5t»rf$9! I 

(e) [ 8 *?* (*r) errs? na*si *n + *ri 1 ] 

Q. 6. Relate, briefly, what Huxley saw through 
Rose’s instruments which "have made visible things 
that it has been hitherto impossible to sec’'. |H. S. 1970] 

[ <4 cral ft <4r<R*re faftTO C^TTOT CT *rt*TOT 

Cfrsri *** wsftr* elil ft cwrafesR <31 *k*tc*p 

?<ftl 1 ] 

Ans. [ See Summary and also Ans. to Q. 4. ] 

Q. 7. How did Sir J. C. Bose prove that plants have.' 
life ? [ §f%m «rh *rtre «8&i srt* w’nf'hraar erm ftstre mte* 

^3CtR ? ] 

Ans. According to Huxley, Sir J. C. Bose has prove# 
conclusively that a plant is a living organism. After its birth, 

it breathes, consumes (srrtT, ?rcg ) food, grows, ages and 
then dies. According as the presence or absence of its life- 
giving conditions, it passes through periods of physical well¬ 
being and torpor. It can feel too. Sir J. C. Bose proved all 
these by a series-cf marvellous experiments, 

wtyfflft w*tfl*r«s ftftswrt* OTh torw. 
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&tn srtcs i o\ ^nr wray *nr cw *t*rs«rm wrtr, 
«rWim g dW tot,$ t*ns«t*rranrfa i ^tns 
*(fi» w cm fags fafa *i TOir^r *r»r Wj* ^ 
i»W i *rf5*G mus Vfr? 1 srfaw '8ft»riw ^fwr 
5 tot w^nfhroar 4$ *rrw* arsrt«i t ] 

t Now see'the second , third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
paragraphs of AnstoQ. 4. (c)*.], 

Q. 8« Why docs Huxley describe the plant that 
died •from an overdose of chloroform as “a murdered 

creature’ 1 ? Describe the “murder”. [ arfotffaftfa' c^tnrfa* 

anrtnr* *rc®r c* ?®r jfiz* 'fs^5 ^ 

c^r ? <«$ ?«fai ?RT I ] 

Ans. Huxley’s description of death spasms of the plant 
killed with an overdose of chloroform is not just so much 
sobstuff, A plant is a living being after all. It is a creature 
and can feel the torment of a prick as keenly as we do. 

Some of us do feel for dumb animals and do what we can 
for the prevention of cruelty to them. But to the agony of 
a plant we are quite indifferent. The reason is not Jar to 
■seek. A dying animal, or for that matter any animal in distress 
can manifest its pain-sensations through shrieks and convul¬ 
sions of the whole body. On the other hand, a plant in 
•distress can neither make sound nor manifest its spasms that 
occur inside its body. 

* 

But that we are indifferent to its pain does not negate the 
fact that a plant can and does feel the torture of a stab or a 
harmful drug. Because the experimenter gave the plant an 
•overdose of chloroform quite consciously, it could be consi¬ 
dered as “murdered.” 

GFtrct*4 anrtw i^nrrn pstn tops tops 
^ficro ct to i fcfei Clror 

•rot41 w *’»t CK « «rwpr* upstt *1 mi:TO <w< 

*rti itw i 

* Wcro too to«M «taro to 

TO* TOUTOI VW I fTO SfWtTO TOWtretU *I*t« TOTOi 
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fcrbfto i *rt*«r© f* ^ j carrel m> fot?i wrt 

<®t* *TO 4N«* C^TI «*H fftTO W NS® CTO? ifaftfft? TO* 

fro to wrttro oro to?, Apt wi ctot TOe 
ntor cwc^TOrafh ?rtnr c^t&tr? to? srt i 

fa* Wf'SRTi fcf*CT? WTftTO *TO §5ftTO TO* «TO *1 3*1 CT, 
<®1 fftTOf* fat?1 ^-OTTO* ^c?t<r TO 3*1 I CTOTO* f 

*RftTO to ^f%TO *rfavtro caFfcTOtf OTfe^i TOft 

TOTOfctC 3 ? m\ $zw$ i ] 

[ Now add the seventh pragraph of A ns. to Q. 4. (c). ]. 

Q. 9. “A mortal dose of chloroform was dropped into 
the water. The graph became the ^record of a death agony." 

(a) What sort of a graph is referred to here ? 

(b) What is the nature of the death agony recorded ? 

( H. S. 1971) 

[ w fa trsm c?<rrfto? wi fccsw ?cm ? 

(O aff% fa?i*f ? ] 

Or, “The graph became the record of a death agony" 

(a) What h the graph refrered to here ? 

(b) How was the death agony recorded ? 

[ (*F) cwtstas? *«ri §asw ws\ srro ? 

(<f) fgHrawl faro? TOfa*f ? 3 

Ana. (a) In the Bose Institute, Huxley saw one interesting 
experiment after another. In ope of these he saw an extremely 
delicate and sensitive instrument recording the heart-beat of a 
plant The instrument was similar in principle to that whjch 
goes into the forking of a self-recording barometer. It was 
connected to the plant It had an automatic needle that, left to 
itself, went on tracing horizontal lines of dots on a smoked glass. 
The minute pulsations that occurred just beneath the outer 
rind of the stem were first magnified millions of times by the 
instrument and then they were allowed to deflect the needle 
up and, down the baseline. As a result, the graph it traced 
became wavy in character, giving the experimenter livery dear 
idea of the rapidity of the beatings of a plant's heart under a 
given conditio d 
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(b) The plant was given an overdose of chloroform. It 
acted as a poison. At once the needle seemed to behave- 
erratically ; the graph changed its character. It became clear 
that the plant was sinking. When the plant's heart beat 
. normally, the graph was wavy and regular. ,But now it ceased 
to be wavy. The ups and downs too became jagged and 
irregular. The medial line of the graph was yet to run level. 
The reason was that as long as there was any life in the plant, 
it struggled against death. But the attempt was futile. Life 
-ebbed away quickly and irretrievably. The line of dots was* 
now running quite level. The plant was dead. 

[ C*) • *r? re^^rot??^ 

brariftft nitat i to fTO jrtrespspfN 

to to to&s TOW^to? 

TOrer i vn 1%^ TOre? to i 

re®tre cto criTO ?Ara ^ tos? n\v$ 

TOrf?*r i ?i$re? to re *w 

?^fi>? toi n? ^TOtre *fis cnc? res ^jf?- 
cwrar ®rer-<5nrt cro carer i to crow to &4fw 
tswtto i 4 cto *f£l*p<F re*r TOfererc fro? ^ tost* 
^to? to «ro i 

(?) ^f%ro ream $’®i Ntorfftfw csTrel?^ t i ^1 ®rl w 
fro? Arm i to to$ ^cm to tot cwrtTO ^ 
♦ff?#? i ret^ri cw retrer srer *rro < fcftew* 

.^"*pr to st^tfap to*, to c9smt?n to* « 

fi yftn s i to TO vj ?i i cwrtro* re-re?i 

to? $ wr *rere, TO wra ?!<©tre wrt? **n, to? cto 
tow ■ftTpt* «rh top wotmi sure? to* *fre ?wt? 

f?ro toi? *ro «rrres i ft* re cf&i s?i i aronffecs a?* 
fi ftyg TO? ^l?re? srt 1 fa*p??t*csri TO&War* TO 
eiH toi re*r i ] 

* V 

Q, 10., How are the heart-beats of a plant recorded ? 

£ iwirc f*®tre ftfare $? ? ] 

An*. [ See the sixth paragraph of Ans. to Q. 4 (c) J 
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Q. 11. “But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a 
plant as to a man."— 

How does Huxley bear out this remark ? 

[‘Nfatffefro. GFtcsiNF< c afc 

wfe Ntrrw r—■ffafr fartfi fastR ? ] 

Ans. [ See' the sixth paragraph of Ans. to Q. 4 (c) and 
* (b) ]. 

Q. 12, "Bose’s instrument endows us with this more than 
-microscopical acuteness of vision." 

(i) Explain fully the pontext'of the above remark. 

(ii) Why does the author think that even conscien¬ 
tious practitioners of ‘ahimsa’ must be ‘cannibals* ? 

[ (i) fcfirfSra toot* swvfr *jwi wt i 

(*) ow c*r -jr c*r ft&prm nutoT's 

wffwtro vttf ? ] 

Ans. Huxley makes this remark in explaining the capacity 
-of Bose's powerful instrument which gives us power to feel 
and observe the agonies*of a dying plant. While observing 
the experiments at the Bose Institute, Huxley realized that 
plants have iife and they, too, feel pleasure and pain just as 
-animals do. The plants also suffer agony of death. But man 
•does not sympathise with a dying plant because, unlike a dying 
animal, it convulses within, and there are no visible signs of 
its agony. Even the ‘microscope cannot show us the pulsations 
of the cells inside the plant $ body. But the. power of the 
instrument, 1 devised by Sir ]. C. Bose, far exceeds that of a 
microscope and makes it possible for us t<3 feel the pulsations 
■of a plant and its death agony. 

(b) The practitioners of 'ahimsa* detest the idea that 
animals, birds, fish and all other living beings are born to be 
eaten up. So they have become vegetarians with the idea that 
plants’have no life. But once these vegetarians visit the Bose 
Institute, they will know that they were totally wrong, that the 
plants, too, are living objects. 

[ How add the third and fourth paragraphs of Ans. to Q, 

13 (c). : "It is quite possible.including the inanimate', is 

alive". ] 
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{(*) fawtPi* ClTCNl tefir Cl ni» 

ititnr stott cop t itrn s^pwri sr^i ^ *ot 

ntflr cn$ to* *Pf*n ifai cro 

®w tot *fafa ^*rrw nttiN ci *rf*~ 
TOt*^ *}*n *tci w wnt* tffai**'wi yji-gsi < 5^1 *ot 
ntr* t TOTOto fjTiarn cTO *c? i fa* *taw*m siran 
HIT* Ufa* C*tN Wl ClU TO HI, TO1 faOT f%OT STfCNtfas 
n, *tt ntci* afa it^m croi^t^fa ww ni i ^ fa 
to* ^wcire itcn c*ti*fa* *w **n *ic$ ni i fa* 
Nipffasar cro' ci iW Winn *cotn *1* *«i*1 **|TOm to* 
*1*T* ’ COT 1W C*Pf tolt *1? ItlttlJ *11*1 ltd? ^"W 
*^<51 *OT *rtf*, *t* ^T 1 *TO ntf? I 

(i) *fam toni *t*N $ 1*1 $m <ro far* to ni ci 
cTO **, nt^l, Niw *1 «rari* «t^ it^n* to nic* i fcftei* 
«rh CN$—*it *t*<ri <ir*tt «fl| ni Nifa fcfaw? toj cto faratiN * 
fal UB^ faltfaTOTWfal -ifa 4**1* CTO TO, ®C1 $t*1 

fNCW? ^*C&’ *fT*C*N, $t*1 WtNT* NtlCNN C* TO*flNt'9 iwfa 
1*1] 

[ 4**ti *© N* otot Wre* o npf. nrfitartr** *infroi 

CTO *11] 

Q. 13. “They must be cannibals”.— 

Whom docs the author call cannibals and why ? 

r cnn* *iot wfa-TO* win, 4% c*n *1 win ? ] 

Or, 

“Bose’s earlier researches on metals.have deprived the 

conscientious practitioners of ahimsarof their last hope.** 

(a) What earlier researches are referred to here ? 

(b) Who are the conscientious practitioners of ahimsa? 

(c) How have they been deprived of their last hope ? 

[(*) «^*N 'C*fa TOl«ft* fan 4ltCN fctffl *irfaCOT t 

(n) *tftw* faitm m* *tn ? (i) fa *ri *tu Wi cn> 

«*Nl CNlfaQ *fa* OTriN,? ] 

Ans. (a) Long before making researches on plant life* 
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Sir J. C Bose had concerned himself with metals. He was 
able to bring many unknown' facts to light. These facts 
falsified the. popular notions about the so-called ‘‘inanimate" 
things. ' 

> (b)' There are some kind-hearted people who believe that 
all living beings have a right to live. They detest the idea 
that some animals, fish, birds and the like are born to. be eaten 
up, They will not strike anyone or anything that can feel pain. 
They wantto practise ahimsa or non-violence. That is why 
they have become vegetarians with the idea that plants have 
no life, 

(c) But then plants too are living organisms. Once vge- 
tarians visit the Bose Institute, they will come to know how 
sadly wrong they were. The spasms of a dying plant, seen 
with the aid of Bose’s marvellous instrument, will shock them. 
It is quite possible that in another ■ attempt to be non-violent 
they will then give up eating vegetables and confine themselvesv 
to a strictly mineral diet. Perhaps they will be guided by the 
idea that metals have no life and therefore, cannot feel pain. 
But this last attempt too, like the previous one, is bound to be 
frustrated. 

It will be found soon that even those who eat only 
so-called ‘inanimate’ substances are cannibalistic. Let us* 
take the sword-eating yogi and glass-eating fakir, for example. 
The ostrich swallows hard substances to assist the gizzard. 
Some yogis can eat swords and some fakirs, bits of broken* 
glass. But even if they ate none but these substances, they 
would not be practitioners of ahimsa because Sir J, C. Bose 
has already proved beyond doubt that even metals, like vege¬ 
table and, animal organisms, respond to stimuli, are subject to 
fatigue and react to poisons. To sum up, "they must be 
cannibals, for the simple reason that everything, including the 
inanimate”, is alive. 

[<*) fcte; ter «irwrt* w 'Win vrftey «t?ter 
4«tew i vmv.wmtv w ^rtfaror tor i- 
jr tot mm wfs «rfa«rf arm arotte- 

■ I 

(«0 cvtpfl cvtwl wict^ orflpw 4$ ct, atffat 

dw «rtw» <*tm wtw «w, nt* * m c* 
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srt^Fff mwtPwi* W nrrc, 4 4 t*$R* i 

*twrtma mrc, wiT4 $t*i «rt*rf4 m =n * $ftn «r%mi, 

Tt<Ri *m mm i m$ $t*i fSratfsfrr^ g r am fNtm *n^r 

<*, arti &$ I 

(if) fm «f* site* i famfsm^fon 44m? 43- 

fWsrofas *rfa?«R 4*c»r’ri^^ $tm 44, gr® i v*[-fcgTfa$ 

■^nm *rnrrru Wim gfa c*?*rro c*\m tSfos-sm / 4-6 
re, $t%n? nrnrt* *rfranr *m $t?i $r%>r w? or® srp tot 
'<rtl 4 *m1 <§w <rm *ret«t wi mi* fern ar^ mm 1 
•toto $tm ^ PmtFnr *v* pirn re, frot 8 !, tot reratreia 
■ret 1 fo® *nriwti c&\* aicm <a cf&ps f^®r ws mar < 

vsfwrat rem mre $tai ‘vjtom mrrd 4m, 

irm^ smf«-*rT ?4 1 frrmnsw ret *14 retMta wt «rrt *rt 4 

'4w snrraRi 1 %rei c^ir® am*T4ret*ra4fam 

4«n h*\ 4is rere mm • $i>mm m^arare faem* ^re 
$a 'trrer to to faf^re tor ^i?r 1 retrei renrei rer^f TOrtrfa 

<«{7v5 mm, C4tR1 C4TR1 4f4? CWS ’ftW 4HJ I f44 $t?1 
■6'^ f TO 4TN f4f6 5T1 OTJR, ^6 $m ^rfl^l? m*4 ^1 

■sro m * mrei tfh^ci wtos® forests am*i 4rem re, 
•m<pne arh srtrf, $%*; stow** toswm? *rro 

I9fjg mre*, mrro mwtm **, f^r^WJ « 1 %fip?rr 6 m mm 
yzei i reW 4 «rl. Starrs wtf%-mw, ^95 v«^ cz, 
mrr^ c«it4 w 4'nr ^ 1 ” 3 

Q. 14. Explain the following with reference to the 
•context: 

(a) A drop of stimulant- • ••at the machine. (Para. 1) 

(b) Transplanting.an anaesthetic. (Para. 1) 

(c) Bwt an overdose . as to a man. ' (Para. 2) 

» (d) Bose’s instruments . powerful microscope. (Para.--2) 

(e) But so long.struggling for life. (Para, 2) 

(f) To cl being . acuteness of vision. (Para. 3) 

(g) The poisoned flower . writhes before us. (Para, 3) 

(R) Sensitive sows.Bose Institute. (Para. 4) 

4 But thg new.do Uie vegetarians. (Para, 4) 
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Ant. [ Set Explanations ]. \ 

Q. 15. Write notes on the following I 

Bose Institute ; the great experimenter; marvel to 
marvel ; exhaled ; oxygen ; stimulant ; some record-breaking 
typist were at the machine ; transplanting ; shock ; 
anaesthetic chloroform ; amputated ; anaesthetised tree ; an 
ovefdose of chloroform ; a plant’s ‘heart’ ; the self-recording 
barometer ; the layer of tissue ; a dotted graph ; microscope ; 
vegetable ‘heart’ beat; a grain of caffeine or camphor ; 
pick-me-up ; a mortal dose of chloroform ; the record of a 
death agony ; a visible symbol ; the spasms of a murdered 
creature desperately struggling for life ; more than 
microscopical acuteness of vision ; the newly revealed 
spectacle ; vegetarianism ; menu ; the murder of a plant ; a strictly 
mineral diet; the new self-denial ; the ostrich ; the sword swal¬ 
lower ; the glass*eatingfakir ; cannibalistic ; frequenters of 
chop-houses ; the conscientious practitioners of ahimsa ; 
Unanimate 

Ans. [ See Notes etc. ] 

TEXTUAL GRAMMAR 
Analysis 

1. Each time tfae accumulation of exhaled oxygen reached 
a certain amount, a little bell like the bell that warns you when 
you are nearly at .the end of your line of type-writing, 
automatically rang. - [Para. 1] 

Complex sentence containing three subordinate clauses : 

Each time a little bell automatically rang like the bell (main 

clause) 

(1) [when] the accumulation of oxhaled exygen reached 
'a certain amount (adjective clause, qualifying ‘each time’). 

(2) that warns you (adjective clause, qualifying ‘the bell’) 

(3) when you are nearly at the end of your line of 
typewriting <aaverb clause, qualifying ‘warns’ ) 

N.BJ swra, tow® W : 

(1) main clause-4* ‘like the bell' 4**1 'a little 

47 


4 
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beir-4? apposition-4 <R*; 4 ?*«ri ftc»r ?'* adverbial 

qualification: 


SUBJECT” 

PREDICATE 


verb 

Adverbial Qualification 



(1) each time 

a little bell 

rang 

(2) automatically 



(3) like the bell 


(2) sentence picture fof? (TtFF ErlNTl ?fc?T5? ?'t»l «TTpP 

'clause analysis') main clause ?1 principal clause-C? 5 ^C? 

cwfc=rft mro tot c*vs?t? c^twi ???5t? ?? c?R-*n \si 

»?>«rCRi 4*pfi>? C?f*f vro *ftr? sn I Pp? subordinate clause 4^ ?1 

vr? c?fa s’ro me? ?'r*r sm ffa? extern* «tc«n i 

(3) main clause main clause, noun Pp adjective, pp 

adverb-4? ?Pt«r ?ft? Rl i subordinate clause ^51 ?? 

noun, •!? adjective, *T? adverb-4? ?*t*f ^?C? I noun¬ 

clause, *rl adjective clause, «rl adverb-clause, Ul ?*rl ¥?^t?, PpE 
mt ?*CT TOHTPrt subordinate ?s«rliM ?T?St? TO? W1? 

?? m l ?( noun Pr adjcctivc-flausc, P adverb clause 
?q c a t 5?rcu fc? c? orft Pntr?t «?ft subordinate-clause* 

(4) adjective-clause-4? CTO? qualifying ?rt? adverb clause- 

4 ? C?*Tt? modifying **IF5 ?T?, 4*R 44^1 <rt?-rl ?TO*I cm* 
erffipr? cm? ?em? i Ppi wtH—^ cwuA qualifying 

to c?r» me? i ✓ 

(5) ?rmr*r? srrsre 4?*iM <5tN ?t?*n ?rtt? c?, qualifying 
the noun modifying the verb ?l^P 4$ 4?e*I? Wl *0 TOW 

^f?r ?«rtro ®te? to ?? *0 i fro c*rtrfr* m to; ctori 

adjective clause, adverb clause TOT enlargements-TOHS 

«jC?1 subject, pp ♦pi object, Pp ♦pi predicate-C* PfWfTO TOr 
trCT ; qualifying th§, noun ?1 4$ ?^? f%J ? , W C41MI 4^# 
part of speech-4? Rt? TOW* TO *«Tf>1 *t? W1W <fltf 3fl I 
The bell on- the tower' TOttl ‘on the tower' TO adjective- 
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phrase ; W\ ‘bell' noun-fi>re$ firm *prc* Jfl, Ml 'the 
bell* vk\ «'nr i * 

2* When ( the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang often 
gnd regularly. [ Para. 1} 

Complex sentences containing one subordinate clause : 

The bell rang often and regularly (main clause). 

(1) when the sun shone on the plant (adverb clause, 
qualifying ‘rang often and regularly’). 

N.B. adverb-clause-fl> predicate-C^ 

< verb ‘rang’-C^ *rt—analyse c»I<rrea 

<srf%atICT ^5 W ) l 'the bell rang often’ 

and ‘the bell rang regularly'— TOT'S i «asitr^ 

'‘often and regularly’ double adverbial qualification « 


SUBJECT 


Vert 


PREDICATE 


Adverbial Qualification 


the bell rang 


often and regularly 


SUBJECT 


PREDICATE 


‘ Verb Adv. Qudl 

en the sun shone on the plant 


3. Shaded, the plant stopped feeding, the bell rang only at 

long intervals, or not at all. [Para. 1] 

Multiple sentence made up of three .co-ordinate parts: 

(1) Shaded, the plant stopped feeding ; 

(2) the bell rang only at long intervals (co-ordinate without 
a conjunction); 

(3) [ or not at all=it (the bell) did not ring at t all (joined 
by ‘or’]. 

4. A drop of stimulant added to the water in which the 

plant was standing set the bell wildly tinkling, as though some 
record-breaking typist were at the machine. [Para. 1 ] 
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Complex sentence containing two subordinate clauses ; 

A drop of stimulant added to the water set the bell wildly 
tinkling (main clause). 

(lh in which the plant was standing (elective clause) 
qualifying ‘the water’). 

(2) as though 'some reeord-breaking typist were at the 
machine (Adverb-clause, qualifying ‘set the bell wildly 
tinkling’) 

N.B. ^<*rl ^ % 

‘as though’ word ftor Compound Conjunction 

‘some record-breaking.the machine’ 

adverb-clausefi>t?F introduce i 

5. Near it—for the plant was feeding out of doors—stood 
a large tree. 

Double sentence joined by the co-ordinating conjunction 
‘for’: 

Near it stood a large tree. 

[for] the plant was feeding out of doors : 

N.B, analyse co-ordinating conjunction*^ 

(connective-^) I 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 



a large tree 

Verb 

Adverbial Qualification 

stood 

near it 

for 

the plant 

was feeding 

out of doors 


6 . Sir J. C. pose told us that it had been brought to the 
garden from a distance. [ p ara< / J 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause; 

Sir J, C Bose told us (main clause ) * 
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(1) that it had been brought to the garden from a distance 
(noun-clause, object of 'told’; 

7. Transplanting is generally fatal to a full grown tree, it 
dies of shock. [ Para. 1 ] 

Double sentence showing co-ordination without a conjunc¬ 
tion : 

Transplanting is.full-grown tree : 

it dies of shock. 


SUBJECT 

t 


Transplanting 

Verb 

Complement 

Adverbial 

Qualification 

is 

fatal 

(1) generally 

(2) to a full* 
grown tree 

it 

dies 


of shock 


- 8. So would most men if their arms and legs were 
amputated without an anaesthetic. [ Para. 7 ] 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

So would most men die ( ma,in clause ). 

(1) if their arms and Jegs were amputated without an 
anaesthetic ( adverb clause, qualifying ‘would die* ). 

9. Waking, J:he anaesthetised tree immediately took root 

in its new place and flourished. [ Para, 1 ] 

Double sentence joined by the co-ordinating conjunction 
'and* ; 

Waking, the anaesthetised tree immediately took root in its 
new place ; 

(It) flourished. 

10. But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a plant 

as to a man. [ Para. 2 ] 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause ; 

[ But 1 an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a plant 

( main clause ) 

(1)' as it U fatal to a man (adverb-clause* qualifying 'as 
fatal*). 
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N.B. til tot adverb-clause-® ‘as* n% ‘fataf-C* 
Pnrcfro «n, warstc* 'as fatal'-c* wrci i era* 1 ®:, 
$C4f PlT® l[re C*, aw as adverb qualifying the adjective 

*fataP as Wft subordinating conjunction joining, the 

adverb-clause (‘as it is fatal to a man*) to the main elapse. 

11*, In one* of the laboratories we pfere shown the ihstru- 
ment which records the beating of a plant's ‘heart’. [ Para. 2 ] 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause ; 

In one of the laboratories we were shown the instrument 

(main clause ). 

(1) which records the beating of a plant’s ‘heart* (adjec¬ 
tive clause, qualifying 'the instrument’ ). 

. \ 

12. By a system of levers, similar in principle to that with 
which the self-recording barometer has made us familiar, but 
enormously more delicate and sensitive, the minute pulsations 
which occur Sn the layer of tissue immediately beneath the 
outer rind of the stem, are magnified—-literally millions of 
times—and recorded automatically in a dotted graph on a 
moving sheet of smoked glass. , [ Para. 2 ] 

Double sentence with complex parts ; , 

(1) By a system of levers similar in principle to that with 
which the seif recording barometer has made us fumiliar, but 
epormously more delicate and sensitive, the minute pulsations 
beneath the outer rind of the stem, are magnified—literally 
millions of times. 

[and] ( 2) these are recorded automatically in a dotted graph 
on a moving sheet of smoked glass, 

y 4 

(1) however, is a complex sentence containing one subor¬ 
dinate clause, 

By a system of levers, similar in principle to that, but 
enormously more delicate and sensitive, the minute pulsations * 
beneath the outer rind of the stem, are magnified—literally 
millions of times ( main clause ). * 

(a) with which the self-recording barometer has made it 
familiar ( adjective clause, qualifying ‘that*)» 
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N. B. cm 1 ftim 

cwf 4* ftfsa spvcn? crwcrw ntin wi— 


SUBJECT _ 

Verb 

the minute are 
pulsations magnified 
beneath the 


outer rind 


of the stem 


_PREDICATE_ 

Adverbial Qualification 

(1 ) literally millions of times 

(2) by a system of levers, similar in 
principle to that, but enormously 
more delicate and sensitive. 



Object Comp . 


fami¬ 

liar 


Adv. 

Qual 


with 

which 


<4«rlCT C*r, 'by a system of levers, similar in 

principle to that, but enormously more delicate and sensitive* 
adverbial qualification-^ ‘but’-cm*! double part-*® 
•nfes i • 


13. Bose’s iustruments have made visible things that it 
has been hitherto impossible to see, even with the aid of the 
most powerful microscope. 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

Bose’s instrumentssl^ave made visible things (main clause). 

(1) that it has been hitherto impossible to see, even with 
the aid oJt the most powerful microscope ( adjective clause, 
’ qualifying 'things’ ). 

14. The normal vegetable 'heart beat’, as we saw it 
recording itself point by point on a moving plate, is very slow. 

[ Para. Z ] 

Double sentence joined by ‘as’ (=and while) I 

The normal vegetable 'heart beat’ is very slow ; 
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(as) we saw it recording itself point by point bn a moving 
plate. 

N.B. ‘as we saw it on a moving plate'*C^ (subor¬ 
dinate) adverb-clause tRTCSTy main clause-^ 

(is-^3) m ¥3 ft ^ ; (71 CTOI was. 

15. But a grain of caffeine or of camphor affects the 

plant's ‘heart’ in exactly the same way as it affects the heart 
of an animal, [ Para, 2 ] 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause . 

[ But J a grain of caffeine or of camphor affects the plant’s 
‘heart’ in exactly the same way ( main clause X 

(1) as it affects the heart of an animal (adjective-clause, 
qualifying ‘the same way' ). 

16. The stimulant was added to the plant’s water, and 
almost immediately the undulations of the graph lengthened 
out under our eyes and, at the same time, came close together. 

[ Para. 2 ] 

Multiple sentence : 

The stimulant was added to the plant's water, [ and ] 
almost immediately the undulations of the graph lengthened 
out under our eyes, [ and ] at the same time they (—the undu¬ 
lations) came close together. 

17. As the poison paralysed the 'heart', the ups and downs 

of the graph flattened out into a horizontal line halfway 
between the extremes of undulation. ‘ [ Para. 2 ] 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

the ups and downs of the graph flattened out into a hori¬ 
zontal line»half way between the extremes of undulations 

1 (main clause ). 

(1) as the poison paralysed the ‘heart’ (adverb clause, 
qualifying ‘flattened out.undufation’). 

18. But so long as any life remained in the plant this 
medial line did not run level, but was jagged with sharp 
irregular ups and downs that represented in a visible symbol * 
the spasms of murdered creature desperately struggling for life. 

Double sentence containing complex parts ; 

(1) (But] so long as any life remained in the plant, this 
medial line; did not run level; 

\ • .. 
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(2) [ but ] it ( =this medial line ) was jagged with sharp 
irregular ups and downs that represented in a visible symbol the 
spasms of a murdered creature desperately struggling for life, 

(1) , however, is a Complex sentence containing one 
subordinate clause: 

this medial line did'not run level (main clause ). 

to) [ but ] so long as any life remained in the plant 
{adverb clause, quaifying 'did' not run level, )- 

N.B, but Wfifar ftorci *rt*r c*rs*l otcte t - c*Rr. 
sn Ttwra c^rtw ftem, 

^rrw'RT ffo <a*rrt*T «rt* c^n stf <?£ i 

(2) also, a Complex sentence containing one subordinate 
clause : 

it ( =this medial line ) was jagged with sharp irregular* ups 
and downs (main clause). ' 

(a) that represented in a visible symbol the spasms of 
a murdered creature desperately struggling for life ( adjective 
clause qualifying 'sharp irregular ups and downs’). 

N. B. TO but wfl? co-ordinating conjunction 

(connective TOTC* I 

19. The spectacle of a dying animal affects us painfully ; 
we can see its struggle and, sympathetically, feel something 
of its pain. 

Multiple sentence: 

(1) The spectacle of a dying animal affects us painfully ; 

(2) we can see its struggles ; 

co-ordination without a conjunction. 

(3) [ and ] we can, sympathetically, feel something of its 
pain. 

20. The last moments are so distressingly like those of 
-a man that we are shocked by the newly revealed spectacle of 
them into a hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

The last moments are so distressingly like those of a man. 

(main clause) 

(1) that we ate shocked by the newly revealed spectacle 
of them intp a hitherto unfelt sympathy ( adverb-clause, 
qualifying 'so distressingly.a man 1 )* 
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21* Sensitive souls whom a visit to the slaughterhouse 
has converted to vegetarianism, will be well advised, if they 
do not want to have their menu still further reduced, to keep 
clear of the Bose Institute. [ Vara, 4 ] 

Complex sentence containing two subordinate clause : 

Sensitive souls will be well advised to keep clear of the 
Bose Institute (main clause , ) 

(1) whom a visit to the slaughterhouse has converted to 
vegetarianism ( adjective clause, qualifying 'sensitive souls 1 ). 

(2) if they do not want to have their menu still further 
reduced (adverb-cfause, qualifying "will be well advised to keep 
clear of the Bose Institute'). 

22. But the new self-denial would be as vain as the old. 
—Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

[ But J the new self-denial would be as vain (main clause). 

(1) as the old self-denial had been (adverb-clause quali¬ 
fying ‘as vain' ). 

23. The ostrich, the sword swallower, the glass-eating 
fakir are as cannibalistic as the frequenters of chop-houses, 
take life as fatally as do the vegetarians. 

—Double sentence with complex parts : 

(1) The ostrich, the sword swallower, the glass-eating 
fakir are as cannibalistic as the frequenters of<cjiop-houses. 

(2) they take life as fatally as do the vegeftarians. 

(co-ordination without a conjunction) 

(1) however, is a Complex sentence containing one 

subordinate clause. # 

The ostrich, the sword-swallower, th^ glass-eating fakir are 
as cannibalistic (main clause). ' * 

(a) as the frequenters of chop r houses are (adverb clause, 
qualifying ‘as cannibalistic 1 ). 

(2) also, is a Complex sentence containing one subordi¬ 
nate clause; 

they take life as fatally (main clause). 

(a) as do the vegetarians (adverb-clause, qualifying 
‘take life as fatally 1 ). 

24m Bose's earlier researches on metals—researches which 
show that metals respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue 
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and react to poisons very much as living vegetable and animal 
organisms do—have deprived ; the conscientious practitioners* 
of ahimsa of their last hope. r [ Para. 4 ) 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

Bose's earlier researches on metals have deprived the 
conscientious practitioners of ahimsa of their last hope ( main* 

clause). 

(1) [researches] which show that metals respond to* 
stimuli, are subject to fatigue and react to poisons very much 
as living vegetable and animal organisms do (adjective*' 
clause, qualifying 'researches'). 

But (1), which is subordinate to the main clause, is itself 
like a Complex,sentence containing one subordinate clause- 
with multiple parts : 

[researches] which show (main clause). 

(a) that metals respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue 
„ and react to poisons very much as living vegetable and animal 
organisms do (noun-clause, object of 'show'). 

(a) again, is like a Multiple sentence containing a~ 
complex part i 

(x ) [that] metals respond to stimuli. 

( y) they are subject to fatigue. i 

.( co-ordination without a conjunction) 

(?) they react tt> poisons very much as living vegtable and, 
animal organisms do. 

(joined by and) 

( z) on its part, is like a Complex sentence containing one 
subordinate clause : 

they react^to poisons very much (main clause). 

(p) as living vegetable and animal organisms do (adverb 
clause, qualifying 'react to poisons'). 

25.\ They must be cannibals for the simple reason that 
everything, including the 'inanimate', is alive. 

Complex sentence containing one subordinate clause : 

They must be cannibals for the simple reason (main 

clause). 

(1) that everything, including the ‘inanimate', is alive: 
(noun clause in apposition with 'the simple reason'). 
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Change of voice 

1. A mortal dose of chloroform was dropped into the 

^water. ( Passive) 

We dropped a mortal dose of chloroform into the water. 

(Active) 

2. After the pick-me-up we administered poison. (Active) 

After the pick-me-up poison was administered by us. 

(Passive) 

3. But a grain of caffeine or camphor affects the plant’s 

’‘heart’ in exactly the saihe way. (Active) 

But the plant’s ‘heart’ is affected by a grain of caffeine 
or of camphor in exactly the same way. (Passive) 

4. Bose administered chloroform. < Active) 

Chloroform was administered by Bose. (Passive) 

5. Bose’s earlier researches on metals have deprived the 
conscientitious practitioners of ahimsa of their last hope. 

(Active) 

The conscientions , practitioners of ahimsa have been 
-deprived of their last hope by Bose’s earlier researches. 

(Passive) 

Transformation of Sentences 

We saw its sudden, shuddering reaction to an electric 
•shock. (Simple Sentence) 

We saw its reaction to an electric shock, which was. 
sudden and shuddering. (Complex Sentence) 

2* When the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang often 
and regularly. ( Double Sentence) 

The sun shone on the plant and the bell rang often and 
regularly. ( Double Sentence) 

3* Transplanting is generally fatal to a full-grown tree. 

(Simple Sentence) 

Traijsplanting is generally fatal to a tree which is full¬ 
-grown. * ' (Complex Sentence) 

4. A. mortal dose of chloroform was dropped into the 

water. 1 ( Simple Sentence) 

A dose of chloroform, that was mortal, was dropped into 
the water, / * (Complex Sentence) 

5. i The poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us. 

(Simple Sehtence) 
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* 

The flower that is poisoned, manifestyl writhes before us. 

(Complex Sentencfr 

6. Everything is alive. ( Affirmative ) ' ' 

Nothing is lifeless. ( Negative) 

Gaps Filled In 

1. We followed him—marvel—marvel. 

We followed him from marvel to marvel. 

2. We saw its reaction—an electric shock. 

We saw its reaction to an electric shock. 

3* When the sun shone — the plant, the bell rang often 
and regularly. 

When the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang often and 
regularly. 

4. The bell rang only—long intervals. 

The bell rang only at long intervals. 

* 

5. A drop — stimulant added— the water — which the* 
plant was standing set the bell wildly tinkling, as though some 
record-b/eaking typist were — the machine, 

A drop of stimulant added to the water in which ther 
plant was standing set the bell wildly tinkling as though 
some record-breaking typist were at the machine. 

6. Sir J. C. Bose told us that it had been brought — the 
garden — a distance. 

Sir J. G. BoSe told us that it had been brought to the 
garden from a distance. 

7. Transplanting is generally fatal — a full-grown tree ; 
it dies — shock. 

Transplanting is generally fatal to a full-grown tree ; it 
dies of shock. 

8 . — a system — levers, similar — principle — that — 
which the self-recording barometer has made us familiar, 
but enormously more delicate and sensitive, the" minute 
pulsations which occur—the layer — tissue immediately — 
the outer rind — the stem, are magnified, literally millions- 
— times, and recorded automatically—a dotted graph — a 
nloving sheet — smoked glass. 

By a system of levers, similar in principle to that with 
'Which the self-recording barometer has made us familiar,. 
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but enormously more delicate and sensitive, the munute 
/pulsations which occuf in the layer of tissue immediately 
beneath the outer rind of stem, are magnified literally 
millions of times, and' recorded automatically in a dotted 
<grap.h on a moving sheet of smoked glass. ’ 

9. We saw it recording itself point — point — the 
moving plate. 

We saw it recording itself point by point on the moving 
{plate. 

10. A mortal dose—chloroform was dropped—the water. 
The graph became the record—a death agony. 

A mortal dose of chloroform was dropped Into the water. 
The graph became the record of a death agony. 

11 . The ups and downs—the graph flattened out—a hori¬ 
zontal line half-way—the extremes—undulation. 

The ups and downs of the graph flattened out into a hori¬ 
zontal line half-way between the extremes of undulation. 

12. This medial line was jagged—sharp irregular ups and 
downs that represented—a visible symbol the spasms—a 
murdered creature desperately struggling—life. 

This medial line was jagged with sharp irregular ups and t 
-downs that represented in a visible symbol the spasms of a 
murdered creature desperately struggling for life. 

13* Bose’s instrument endows us—this more than 
microscopical acuteness—vision. , 

Bose's instrument endows us u/ith this more than micros¬ 
copical acuteness of vision, 

14. We are shocked—a hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

We are shocked mto a hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

15. Sensitive souls, whom a visit*—the slaughterhouse has 

converted—vegetarianism, will be well advised to keep clear— 
the Bose Institute. , 

Sensitive souls, whom a visit to the slaughterhouse has 
converted to vegetarianism, will be well advised to keep clear 
of the Bose Institute. 

16. They will probably want to confine themselves —a 
strictly mineral diet. 

They will probably want to confine themselves to a strictly' 
mineral diet. 
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17* Metals respond —* stimuli, are subject — fatigue and 
react — poisons. 

Metals respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue and react 
to poisons. 

Joining of Sentences 

1. At the Bose Institute in Calcutta, the great experi¬ 
menter himself was our guide. Through all an afternoon we 
followed him from marvel to marvel. 

At the Bose Institute in Calcutta, where the great experi¬ 
menter himself was our guide, we followed him^through all an 
afternoon, from marvel to marvel. ( Complex Sent.) 

At^the Bose Institute in Calcutta, the great experimenter 
himself being our guide, we followed him, ’through all an after¬ 
noon, from marvel to marvel. I ( Simple Sent. ) 


2. We watched a plant feeding ; in the process it was 
exhaling minute quantities of oxygen. 

We watched a plant feeding, and, in the process, exhaling 
minute quantities of oxygen. ( Simple Sent . ) 

We watched a plant that was feeding and, in the process, 
exhaling minute quantities of oxygen. ( Complex Sent. ) 

We watched a plant which, in the process of feeding, was 
exhaling minute quantities of oxygen. ( Complex Sent. ) 

3. Shaded, the plant stopped feeding ; the bell rang only 
at long intervals, or not at all. 

When the plant was shaded, it stopped feeding, and the bell 
rangonly at long intervals, or not at all, ( Double Sent. ) 

When shaded, the plant stopped feeding, with the result that 
the bell rang only at long intervals, or not at all. ( Double Sent.) 

4. Bose administered chloroform. The operation was 
•completely successful. 

Bose having administered chloroform, the operation was 
completely successful. ( Simple Sent.) 

As Bose administered chloroform, the operation was 
completely successful. ( Complex Sent. ) 

5* The normal vegetable 'heart beat’ is very 4 slow. It 
must take the best part of a minute for the pulsating tissue to 
pass from maximum contraction to maximum expansion. 

As it must take the best part of a minute for the pulsating 
tissue to pass from ^maximum contraction to maximum 
expansion, the normal vegetable 'heart beat' is very slow. 

(Complex Sent .) 
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6. A mortal dose of chloroform was dropped iqto the 
water. The graph became the record of a death agony. 

With a mortal dose of chloroform dropped into the water, 
the graph became the record of a death agony. ( Simple Sent,) 

When a mortal dose of chloroform was dropped into the 

water, the graph became the record of a death agony. 

(Complex Sent ) 

7. After a little while, there were no more ups and downs* 
The line of dots* was quite straight. The plant was dead. 

After a little while there being no more ups and downs, the 
line of dots was quite straight showing that the plant was dead. 

( Double Sent ) 

8. The poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us. The 
last moments are so distressingly like those of a man that we 
are shocked by the newly revealed spectacle of them into a 
hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

The last moments of the poisoned flower that manifestly 
writhes before us are so distressingly like those of a man that 
we are shocked by the newly revealed spectacle of them into 
a hitherto unfeit sympathy. ( Complex Sentence) 

s 

The last ‘.moments of the poisoned flower manifestly 
writhing before us are so distressingly like those of a man. 

unfelt sympathy. ( Complex Sentence) 

Spliting of Sentences 

1* We watched the growth of a plant being traced out 
automatically by a needle on a sheet of smoked glass. 

We watched the growth of a plant. This was being 
traced out automatically by a needle on a sheet of smoked 
glass. 

We watched the growth of a plant. This was being 
traced out automatically. A needle was tracing it out on a 
a sheet of glass. The glass was smoked. 

2. Each time the accumulation offexhaled oxygen reached 
a certain amount, a little bell, like the bell that warns you 
when you are nearly at the end of your line of typewriting, 
automatically rang. 

Each time the accumulation of exhaled oxygen reached 
a certain amount, a little bell automatically rang. It was like 
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the bell that warns you when you are nearly at the end ot 
your line of typewriting, 

(’smr mvs cattfrl vt* wl *rftr—srfa c* 
cvWi *t*tw*$ vi <ri c^us *rfr? i vtcv «tat 

art i) 

A drop of stimulant added to the water in which the 
plant was standing set the bell widly tinkling, as though some 
record breaking typist were at the machine, 

A drop of stimulant was added to the water in which the 
plant was standing. This set the bell wildly tinking. It was 
as though some record-breaking typist were at the machine. 

4. By a system of levers, similar in principle to that with 
which the self-recording barometer has made us familiar, but 
enormously more delicate and sensitive, the minute pulsations 

which occur in the layer of tissue immediately beneath the 
stem, are magnified literally millions of times—and recorded 
automatically in a dotted graph on a moving sheet of smoked 
glass. 

The self-recording barometer has made us familial with a 
system of levers. By a system, similiar in principle to that, 
the minute pulsations are magnified—literally millons of 
times. These are also recorded automatically. The record¬ 
ing is done in a dotted graph on a moving sheet of smoked 
glass. The pulsations occur in the layer of tissue immediately 
beneath the outer rind of the stem. The system of levers is 
enormously more dedicate and sensitive than that of the 
self-recording barometer. 

( 'srftre crfcfri cttrfrt vt«i *nr fai vttv 

Phrases and Idioms 

1. at the and [ at the limit > cwftfTl ] 5 He is at the 

end of his tether ( =he has reached the limit of his resources, 
I. e„ he knows, or can do, no more ). 

2. at all [ in any degree in a negative context; vrtPri ) 

I am not at all tired. It*s not at all to my liking. 

48 
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3* as though [ as'if ; cw ] i It looks as though we were 
in the dark ages! 

4. out of‘doors [ in the open air ; ]: I 

spend most of my time out of doors. ' 

5. die of [ i. e,, death resulting from some cause ; C$tl?T I 
ftp ^rt^rl artful ] l He died of a broken heart. He died 
of a mysterious 1 illness. 

6. take root f become rooted ; get established ; Prow 
ifW ; Ttirt ^8a1 J i Several exotic plants freely take root heie. 
Various foreign customs have taken root in our countiy. 1 

7* with the aid of [with the help of; C^'Wl ftp 

JfWlTCJ 1 l There are things too minute to be detected with the 
aid of the most powerful microscope. 

8. take the best part of [ spend or exhaust the most 

of; c? tc^n ftp c^Pf? fct* ft ^p?l j : It takes 

the best part of a week to get this lesson by heart. She takes 
the best part of an hour to do her hair. 

9. ups and downs [ undulating ground ; changes of 

fortune ; ; btTTO §4ft-*F5fa ] : It is a posi- 

tive hazard to go cycling over the ups and downs of the 
countryside. One who lives long must get accustomed to the 
ups and downs of life. 

10. shock into [so distressingly affected as to have 

recourse in : TOTfSfa ] ; Mob frenzy 

has shocked many a hawk into a dove. 

11. keep clear of [ avoid going or coming near ; ip* 
sfftl; PTl ; J : Young people mostly try to keep clear 
of elderly folk. 

12. take life [ kill; Wl ^Ti ]: One must not take life 
whatever the provocation is. 



Appendix 

SOME HINTS ON GRAMMAR 

1. Sentence : Simple, Complex, Compound* 

1. Sentence - 3 $ *1 word $**5 TO 

SIFT? TO &TO TO TO ^ wordtspRT 

•Sentence stfls TO-T *®ri 1 SCTO* sentenced TOSl cTO 
*rl fcrgr* oft w df *3?>, *n TO f%i 
predicate *ftfo 1 ^rU fftTO* sentence-^* 

^ ^ifTO—TOTS faro *»!1 TO1 *®rl 1 TOtl 
’Hi $3, TOW sentence-il? Subject fro (few) TOT, 
W *HI ?? TOW Predicate 31 ( fam) I 

Subject ai Predicate W *1 Wtfw word TO! y&'S $$r® TO? l 
Subject ( 1'<*F# ) Predicate ( w?] ) 

Boys play. 

]adu went home. 

The merry bells ling. 

Shy lock, the Jeu . lived at Venice. 

2. Clause—sentence ^*T<F wfi? sentence-^? W.*| VT3I 
clause ?1 ?l3Tt**f ?TH 1 f*l£fr? sentenced «TO ^3 5— 

The door opened and Jim stepped in. 

tfsrfW “The door opened" sentence, TOPI subject 
(the door) predicate (opened) 1 “Jim 

stepped in" wil> sentence ; tTO subject Jim 4?° predicate 
stepped in. sentenced <T? sentence-^? 

W*r 1 «»tw£ W wf5*clause Wl i 

3TO C3 clause of equal rank 

n4tnr? ; 5*1*1 S * 3TO ( independent) 
stto* fc*ra jti TOn «pf aro to 1 45**1 clause-cf 
Co-ordinate clause ** 1 Co-ordinate *!t*RT equal in 
status sr4t$ *r*n?r 1 

4 «R fTO? sentenced Of«T, 

When dear old Mrs, Hay went back to town after 
•staying with the Burnells, she sent the children a doll's house. 
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n * 

wrfatl claus^ *T&,—(a) She sent the children 

a doll's house, (by When'"%ftr old.Burnells. $$t? 'OTJ 

Wsr claused She sent.house. <N*f? clauseHN’ \§*f? 

Pp 6? ?n wf?m 4?*fS ^4 M ; faw ft^hsr 

claused ms claused? §*f? ^Tl ?sf??1 

WR ?i i 4 $ W'J C? claused ?in? C^t^T clause-4? ^*f? ft^r*?f5T 
* 1 ^ WWW Main clause ?1 Principal clause clause 

W) ?? ; W? C? clause '<®rn? WtN clause-4? ^*f? 

WWW Subordinate clause ?1 ^tfWsf clause NWl ?? \ 4*rtW 

She sent.doll’s house 4$ claused Principal clause, ^Tf? 

When dear old.Burnells 4§: claused Subordinate clause.' 

Subordinate clause f$R C«l*ft? &V5 *rft?,— 

(i) An Adverb clause—1$\ sentence-4 adverb-4? WlW ?*£? I 

W?*T, 'When dear old.Burnells' 4<pfi> adverb clause, ^'l? 8 * 

'sent' 4^ verbISw modify wRftWtN i 

(ii) An adjective clause—sentence-4 adjective-4? WtW 

WC? i CNN?, ‘The story I am going to tell you happened 
long, long ago.” 4t sentenced "I am going to tell you” 4^ 
claused "story” 4^ nounfto* qualify :wf%WCS, *[W?ft 4<f.fc 

adjective clause. 

(iii) A Noun clause —§Sfl noun-4? Wt? i Noun 

clause Wt? sentence-4 subject, object, complement, Wt*T® 
preposition-4? object ?1 in apposition to a noun *rfR 1 
*Why Mrs , Kelvey made them so conspicuous was hard to 
understand” 4^ sentence-4 ^h?sl ^N^PC? Nt*Tl 4?di? noun 

clause, subject-4? ?*TW ? f f?T$I?' I 

3. Simple Sentence—c? sentence-4 4^ • Finite 

Verb WWW Simple sentence ?r^ i Finite *IW? 
'limited' I c? verb-4? number 4?^ person subject- 

4 ? number 4?°x person ?t?1 ft?firw ??, WWW* finite verb 
?C*f i finite verb wW? NW subject NtfWR * 

CNN?,— It was Aunt Beryl's voice. 
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She sent the children a doll's house. 

So the Kelveys were shunned by everybody. 

Note : verb-i)3 number person subject H 

*rt, C*r verb subjects? ?n 3tfwi 

WISHED Absolute verb I c*OT, I want to go ; He wants 
to came. He is fond of walking. They are fond of walking* 
Going there he saw a bear ; Going there they saw a bear, 

4. Complex Sentence— C*r sentence-^ Principal 

clause 'Q ^1 »*KFtfto Subordinate clause ^srf^trv 

Complex sentence i c*OT,— 

(a) But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 

devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast, killed for him 
the fatted calf. ( 2 Sub. Clauses ) 

(b) And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win. ( 1 Sub. clause ) 

5. Compound Sentence—^ sentence-^ 
coordinate clause C^H co-ordinating conjunction (and, 

but, or, for ) Tfal Compound Sentence TOf I 

Compound sentence-^ co-ordinate clause subordi¬ 
nate claused *r<C?r i «st> trst compound 

•sentenced complex sentence '<twf ^ WfaRl C*f«T) C*Tff l 

compound sentence-^ co-ordinate clause 
( with or without subordinate clause or clauses } 

Double Sentence ; sn? co-ordinate clause 

{subordinate clause *Tf^ *1 
Multiple Sentence l OTR,— 

4 

(a) And he called one of the servants, and asked what 
these things meant. ( Double ientence with one Sub. Clause ) 

(b) Playtime came and Isabel was surrounded, 

( Double sentence with no Sub. Clause ) 

(c) But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 

hinr, had compassion and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. ( Multiple sentence with one Sub. Cl ) 
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II. Articles and their Uses. 

1. Article—-A, An 4?“ The *11*$ adjective, 

' Article ?®rl ?? I A ?1 An nounC^P ^Tf? 

11, CTtro $5tfirs£* Indefinite (Kflfafe) article HI H The 
nounc^ aprt? ifaH ttfX* Definite article Hi H i 

2. Position of Articles—(a) A f*Ft?1 An 3J?$T? ?? 
singular noun-4? The ?J?3Tf? ?? singular plural noun 

t CTO1, A'boy; An apple. 

The boy ; The boys. 

(b) Plural noun~4? few, great many, hundred 

«rtfor&i «tmi A ?r?sra ?? i chi, , 

A few books ; A great many men ; 

* A hundred rupees. 

(c) Noun-4? adjective article-4? 

noun-4? H adjcctive-4? l ^Nt? adjective-4? 

•fti adverb UfaH article adverbs? ?flt? I CHI, 

A good book ; A red pencil. 

A very good book ; A really strong man. 

(d) Noun-4? many, such, what 4$ adjective Ufa 
ItfaH article fc?t? *(rf H ?fa?1 TO iftc? I *OT1, 

Many a flower ; Such a book ; What a noise. 

(e) if? adjective-4? as ?1 how ItT?*, ^5t?1 article- 

41 111 adjective-4? it? ?$t? I pm, 

As good a man as he. 

How small a boy. 

(f) if? adjective-4? so H too itr*, Ut?1 adjective- 

. 41 ^[rt H TOT article ntt? I CHI, 

So small a child ; A so amall child. 

Too long a journey ; A too long journey. 

3. The uses of A and An :— 

<i) Word-4? mm consonant H HR M itfafl? Hfjf 

A HI, irtl vowel ?1 ???4 vt?tl ^ An Hi t cm, 

A -boy ; A book ; A table. 

An ant; An enemy ; An orange. 
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(ii) C? words? <£f?P? vowel fcwfa 1 ! 

consonants? ?$ 5?, ^St?Tt*r? +jtf A ?Plt? I CTO, . 

a unit; a union; a university ; a useful book; 
a European ; a ewe ; a one-eyed man ; a one-rupee note. 

(iii) Words? OTC? '?'S? WS tel'flrff h Bt?t? ^ 

A ?f?C? I OT?, a historical novel; a hired room. 

(iv) Word^J? silent h «t?t? ^ An ?f»R? I 

CT??, an hour ; an honest man ; an honorary job. 

(v) Single consonants? vowels? 3Jt? ^t?t? 

An TO i CTO, He is an M.A* 

4. The uses of ‘The', 

The ?J W&s ??,— 

(i) noun ; CTO, 

Give me the book. Let us go to the park. 

(ii) ?*R C?> fa singular noun ?*t ?1 Wtf% ??Ft? ; 

The cow is a gentle creature, 

(iii) >e 
cisrr?? jttot ; cro, 

The Ganga : The Himalayas ; The Persian gulf; The 
Geeta ; The Quoran ; The Bible ; The Red Sea ; The 
Atlantic Ocean ; The Andamans. 

(iv) *KTt*r*TC3(? TO, ?1PI? Slfiw, CTO noun, 

etffw ?r^? TO, to, wrt% ?l cn*rl? to 

; CTO, 

The Hindusthan Standard ; The 26th January ; Th 
sun ; The wind ; The winter ; The east; The French 
The bar. 

(v) Adjectives? superlative degree ?1 superla¬ 
tives? ; CTO, 

The best boy. The head man. 

(vi) Adjective class ?1 carft ^TO, TO1? ^ ; 

CT??, The rich (=rich men; are not all happy. 

He is kind to the poor (2=poor men). 
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(vii) Possessive pronoun-4? ; C3*R, He stared me 

in the (=my) face. 

5. O mission of Articles. 

Jsr&Wro C5CSi C513 article 3J3?t3 53 31,— 

(i) Proper, Material 43* Abstract noun-45 C5t3 

article 313513 55 *Tl 1 f53 C5t?l Proper, Material 31 Abstract 
i^oun 3<R Common noun R*iiW 3J35T3 55 ^53 ^5151? ^(rf 
article 3C3 ; CTO, 

Shakespeare died in 1616. 

Kalidas was the Shakespeare of India. 

Coal sells at rupees twenty-five a quintal. 

The coal of Jharia is of good quality. 

Honesty is its own reward. 

The honesty of the boy deserves praise. 

(iii) Common noun4? plural number ^5t5l3 C5t3 

article 3I3?t? 53 31 ; fal C5fa 3lfv 31 3$3^3 

$5t? article 313513 53 I CTO, 

Cows give milk. 

The cows of Bhagalpur give much milk. 

(iii) 45$*rfOTT3fa, 45$ 5tr<T3 3fa, C31T33 3fa, «t?H 
5ft?, ffa 31 3tT33 3tC?3 article 3T33T3 53 31 I ♦ CTO, 

Mount Abu is in Rajputana. 

He went to Ceylon. 

1 am suffering from malaria. 

English is a rich language. 

He came on Sunday. 7 

He was born in January. 

(iv) C5fa title 31 §*rtf3 Proper noun-43 3tf5t? £ title 
43 C5fa article 3T3513 53 31 I CTO, 

Lord Sinha was born in Raipur. 

Professor Sen was an eminent teacher. 

(v) Make, elect, appoint, crown fipfffc verb-43 comple¬ 
ment 43 C5fa article 313513 53 ?! \ <TO, 

They made him King* 

They elected him President.' 
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He was appointed Principal. 

They crowned him King. 

(vi) Noun-4? kind of ?1 sort of i noun-41 

article ?T??t? $? *Ti; CTO, 

What kind of man is he ? 

I do not like this sort of dress. 

(vii) idiomatic phrase-4? noun-4? 

article ?TOt? $?;fl ; CTO, 

(a) at home, at daybreak, at sunset, at work, by day, by 
night, by train, by air, in hand, in debt, in jail, for sale, on 
earth, on horseback, on foot, under consideration, under 
trial, etc. 

(b) to catch fire, to cast anchor, to bring word, to give 
ear, to leave school, to send word, to set sail, etc. 

Note. idiomatic phrase-4? noun-41 

article ?J??t? ; CTO, 

He takes a short nap at noon. 

We went out for a walk. 

He flew into a rage. 

I have a mind to go there today. 

Do not make a noise. 

He has a headache. 

The show came to an end. 

He has a turn for music. 

Make it a rule to work regularly. 

1 was in a hurry to go there. 

I am at a loss to understand this. 

III. The use of Shall, Will, Should, Would. 

1. First person-4 shall 4?s Second *6 Third person-4 will 

future tense H 'efw *T®I flfHf; CTO, 

Then the spirit of Vikramaditya will descend upen me als<* 
and I shall always be a just judge. 

We shall stand indebted to you in love and service. 

So you will bring it back safely to me. 

2. First person-4 will 4?s Second « Third person-4 shall 

4TOt? determination (), intention 
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command ( *lwi), promise ( ) 11 threat ( ) 

**ti; « 

You can bring cases before me and we will have trials 
(Intention). 

Rashly 1 promised, but cunningly and patiently will I 
perform, (Promise or Determination) 

You shall not bid farewell to your mother. (Command) 
Villain and tyrant, you shall die. (Threat). 

3. Interrogative (spffCltlls) sentence-4 First person-'# 
shall 41t Second « Third person-4 will lK5t? ; CTO, 

How shall 1 cross the seas without a ship 1 
Wiil she not freeze me too into stone ? 

"Will you buy my hair V' asked Della. 

4. sentence-4 like, prefer, care, be glad ll be inclined 
•TCT ^TrtTI First person-4? should U15tl ltd, would 
Id ; CTO, 

I should like to suggest this. 

I should prefer to wait for him. 

I should be glad to see you. 

I should be inclined to accept the offer. 

Note. "If the shall and will idiom is worth preserving at 
all,*/ would like is wrong and 1 shoidd like* right."—Fowler. 

1*1 TOTS 1 would like -41 anrt'Jf cm Hi I 

5. Sentence-41 f%^l lest 111511 Wt5t? ll**! 

person-41 should 51 ; 

He worked hard lest he should fail. 

I walked fast lest I should be late. 

6. 1 * 1 W (habitual action) 
personal would U 15 H 51 ; CTO, 

She would not hurt a fly. 

7. fan OTt*r l*f?ra will-41 *ffllj$ would U1511 51; CUR, 
Would you lend me your pen ? 

. iTfaWI wpuld Ul5tl 51; CTO, 

Would that I had died for thee i 
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IV. Voice 

1. Verb-4? voice ^rfwt wtftro *rtf% c?, $ verb-4? 

•ubject OP t^6 ?*t4 WPS, Rl subject- ?? C?*t? ?*tW ?s?1 ?? » 

^Wts voice ^ OTU??,—(a) Active 4?* (b) Passive ; subject 

?$C? verb-4? Active voice ??, *8(1? subject-4? 
?<R ?*?1 ?? W? verb-4? Passive voice 3? • "He 

proclaimed a great feast" 4$ sentence-4 subject (He) 

¥H (proclaimed) *p5?ft 4?ft? verb-4? active 

voice ; f^F? ?1% ?9fl ??, "A great feast was proclaimed 

by him”, <3t?1 CWl ?t?, subject (feast)-*? «ffc *?t 
*$■!«, ?r|wi 4*rfc5( verb-4? passive voice » 

2. Active voiced Passive Voice-4 4f??T? f??sr I 

(a) Active voice-4? object^ Passive voice-4 subject ?? i 

(b) Active voice-4? subject^ Passive voice-4 object *$[? 

4?t ^t? «t?$ by ?f*T?1 VTfC?s l 

(c) Active voice-4? verbf^? participle ?ft?1 ^t3Tl? 

& verb-4?^ tense to be verb-4? ?i*r (is, are 

etc.) ?mtre ?? I 

Active : Byit now she had forgotten the cross lady. 

Passive , But now the cross lady had been forgotten by her* 
Active : \ have seen the little lamp. 

Passive : The little lamp has been seen by me. 

3. Intransitive verb-4? object ?1T¥ •Tl, Passive 

voice-4 <*?i ?i? stf ) He was slept ?1 He was 

appeared ?fefC®l 5^1?, ?fW35 He slept. He appeared. 

C 5 ^ Intransitive verb-4? cognate object *ffC<F W?1 

Prepositional ?1 Group verb $?, $tt®l passive 

voice-4 nf??u? <F?1 ?t? i 
Active : He ran a race. 

Passive : A race was run by him. 

Active : They looked at the Kelveys eating out of their 
paper. 

Passive: The Kelveys eating out of their paper were 
looked at by them. 
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4. transitive verb-«4? object I <Wf 

CWC31 C*T C^Ft'T objected subject passive voice ^Flt 

STO ; <sr*f? objectfifop passive verb-<i)? object f^TTF* Tf«ri $1 «*t 

Retained object i 

Active : He gave me a pen. 

Passive : (a) I was given a pen-by him. 

(b) A pen was given me by him. 

5. Imperative sentence sptfK active 

passive voiced nfippfo let, have, get fiPffol *rt?mT 

afcrs I 

Active Passive 

Sent for the doctor. Let the doctor be sent for. 

Put up a tent. Have a tent put up. 

Mend the pen. Get the pen mended. 

Keep to the left. You are requested to keep to 

the left. 

6. 15 & «rci?rft*r cm w*n «ttri 

ertftw passive voiced ^t^l? §rgr*f trft* =Tl t verbl¥ 

active voiced subject 'SITPS J 

Passive : His speech was loudly cheered. 

Active : The audience loudly cheered his speech. 

Passive : I have been robbed. 

Active : Someone has robbed me. 

Passive ; The telegraph wires have been cut.. 

Active ; Miscreants have cut the telegraph wires. 

Passive : Of Brian's birth strange tales were told. 

Active : People told strange tales of Brian's birth. 

7. ftlTO example®^ OT,— 

Active : He killed himself. 

Passive : He was killed by himself. 

Active : This book has greatly interested me. 

Passive : 1 have been greatly interested in this book. 
Active; So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky. 

They connot see the sun on high. 

Passive : The sky is overspread by thick a haze (that) • 
the sun on high cannot be seen by them. 
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V. The Sequence of Tenet 

1. CT f^npa ^prtr? subordinate clause-43 verb-43 tense £ 

•entence-4? Principal clause-43 verb-43 tenseC3> ^sr^T^r®i 3*T3 
*t3tC3* Sequence of Tense 35<9 t | Principal claused verb-43 C3 
tense «Ttr3* vnrfa 3Tfq*1 subordinate clause-4 verb-4? 

tense 3 ?, ?rrsfa c’rtaW'n ^ » 4 $ *r^fs wf? w* 
3fCW# PRR srtra f At Sequence of Tense 3T»T l 

2. «wtq ftiprafa ?t»r,— 

(a) Principal claused past tense 3tf^T subordinate 
clause-4 $ past tense 3§53 : 

Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no fortune. 

The guilty trembled when they came before him. 

(b) Subordinate clause!? C3*t3 universal truth 31 habitual 
fact JprfesT, principal clause-4 past tense 313*1 subor¬ 
dinate clause-4 present tense 3$5? I 

We were taught at school that the earth is round. 

(Universal truth J 

He knew that birds of a feather flock together. 

( Habitual fact) 

(c) Subordinate clause-43 £135? than «3tf3*5<3, principal 
dause-4 past teqjse 3tf*P5®T'9 subordinate clause-4 £153137? C3 
OFfa tense •rtfte? i 

He helped me more than he helps his son. 

(d) Principal clause-4 present 31 future tense 3tf%5*j 
subordinate clause-4 C? C3*t3 tense **ftr?T i 

He says \ that he is happy. 

Or, - that he was happy. 

He will say that he will be happy. 

VI. Direct and Indirect Narration 

1. Direct Speech 31 Direct Narration-4 3Vt? ^3tnft 
cwtwi qi cmi 3? 4?t & 3*3t*fa inverted 

flfimi T 3t?1 3t3f W | C3'WH, 

Ram said, "I am unwell/ 
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Indirect Speech ?1 Indirect Narration-4 Wjf actual 

crari 5fl, srn? ?*«rtinft?4w 

^ft?1 ?£®f; C^R, Ram said that he was unwell. 

Note. §*TC?? sentence said verbid TOt? 

report i saidffi Reporting verb Wl t[¥ \ ?t?1 

report ?*?1 Reported speech <TC®T i Reported 

speech-4 ?’?FT? actual words Direct 

Narration srf? W actual words-4? *rf??fl& IWfo 
substance trW ^*K Indirect Narration ?£5I j ®wr <Pf?TO 
indirect narration-4 reported speech-4 inverted comma 
?re$t? ** m t 

2. Direct Narrations Indirect Narration-4 ?sf??t? 

ISnrc: 

(a) Indirect narration-4 reported speech-4? 
that C*rt*f TO1 3?1 

(b) Reporting verb-4? present ?1 future tense 

.reported speech-4? verb-4? tense-4? C^PR r iPs?'&*i ?? *Ti i 

Direct : He says, “Ram plays well.” 

Indirect : He says that Ram plays well. 

Direct : He says, “Ram played well.” 

Indirect : He says that Ram played well. 

Direct ; He says, “Ram will play well,” * 

Indirect : He says that Ram will play well. 

(c) Reporting verb ?f? past tense-4 

reported speech-4? verb C? tense-4 Wt$t? corresponding 
•5j| srspn past form-4 *ff??\fr? ?sf?^5 $$£? I 

Direct : He said, “I want that garland.” 

Indirect : He said that he wanted that garland. 

Direct : He said, “The boy came at six.” 

Indirect : He said that the boy had come at six. 

Direct : He said, “The boy was running.” 

Indirect : He said that the boy had been running.” 

(d) f?*l Reported speech C?>1? universal truth ?1 habitual 
t fact OTPf Reporting verb past tense WTf ’TCVS indirect 
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narrations reported speech-4? verbs? tense-4? CVfa 

Jffsrl i 

Direct: He said, “Honesty is the best policy.” 

Indirect : He said that honesty is the best policy. 

Direct: He said, “A bad workman quarrels with his tools.” 
Indirect : He said that a bad workman quarrels with his 
tools. 

(e) Reported speech-4 Pronoun-4? first person 
indirect narration-4 T5t?1 Reporting verb-4? subject-4? person 
<4 ?n second person Reporting verb-4? object 

( expressed or evident) 4? person I 

Direct : Isaac said, “I must look for one.” 

Indirect : Isaac said that he must look for one. 

Direct : He said to you, “You are wrong.” 

Indirect : He told you that you were wrong. 

Direct : He said to me, “You are lazy.” 

Indirect: He told me that I was lazy. 

No£e. (i) Indirect narration4 pronoun ?»T?t? 

?f>nrrre c* f??nr ?? ; 4?*f cro pronoun- 

4? nr? bracket-4? nounfi? OfOTi I CW* 

Ram told Jadu that he (Jadu) was wrong. 

(ii) “Said to him that”, “said to me that”~4t?in ?TOt? 
good English TO ; “told him that”, “told me that”—4^?W 
CWi W l 

* 

(f) Reported speech-4 adverb of time ?1 adverb of place 
indirect narration-4 \s 4WF TFf?t? 

?? I *Il4tTO: here TOT there, now; then, today ? TO! that 
day, to-morrows? TOT next day, yesterday-? TOT the previous day, 

(g) Interrogative sentence-C^ indirect narration -4 *rf??^R 
^f?^ Reporting verb say ?1 teII-4? ^OT ask, inquire 
?J??t? ?sf?r® ??, 4?* interrogative sentence-C?> assertive sentence 
?? i 4$ 4? CTO reporting veib-4? TO that TO?t? ?? 
■ 3 ( 1 , tst? C? 04W Interrogative sentence-4? \§?f? yes -?1 no 
••TO C? CTO reporting verb-4? TO if ?1 whether c?t? ?*?1 ?? I 
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Direct : ''How did you get here, child V* the man asked. 
Indirect : The man asked the child how it had got there. 
Direct : He said to me, “Can you help me Y* 

Indirect : He asked me whether I could help him. ^ 

(b) Imperative sentenced indirect narration-4 

WfatW reporting verbtW ask , tell, request, pray, 

command , order verb-4 *rf??^? Wl?? 4?t imperative 

moodlW infinitive mood wftfTS I 

Direct : He said to his servant, “Go away at once’*. 
Indirect : He ordered his servant to go away at once. 

Direct : He said to his master, “Pardon me, Sir.” 

Indirect : He; beggad his master to pardon him. 

(i) Exclamation T! Wish-CW indirect narration wfatw 

Reporting verb-4? w4r*prft? exclamation ?1 wish 
*?»*f CWt? verb ?J??T? ?f?T® <W <2TC?t3R 
Wf??t? WSJ fw? word CTft I 

Direct : Ram said, “Alas, I am undone 

Indirect : Ram exclaimed with a sigh that he was undope 

Direct : He said to me, “May you prosper." 

indirect : He wished that I might prosper. 

VII. Punctuation and Capitals 

1. Punctuation ?fa VS WlfOT CTO VZK1 

?T??t? i Sentence-4? f?f»? w^? W fl fw Jf" 5 # 

wnri f??t^-f^ srt? i ^5?f a s few to 

?T?ft? f sentence-4? wtf TCWt *ft?1 ?t? i WT?1 *TH 

??? cwtwt? *rtfkV5 j£t? 4?t wrfsrro ^t?t 
. sfcw wtwi ?t? \ f??t?-fkw? ^ ?i??t? ifcw wt?w 

sentence ?? i 

,ft?Mfcw? ^r??t? nf?fira to?i fefro i ^?i f??tw#cw? 
?wt? wrtcw? f??ffc? wt?«f ?? i c?«rtc? 

|t%rw nt?i ?t? c>wtw $?i ?j??i? wi w?t* w® j 

2* The principal marks or stops. 

(i) The Full stop (.) (v) The Colon and Dash (:—) ‘ 

(ii) The Comma (,) (vi) The Note of Interrogation (?) 

(iii) The Semi.colon (;) (vii) The Note of Exclamation (it) 

(iv) The Colon (: ) (viii) fhe Quotation marks ( 
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3. ‘The full stop—f^nrm ^srt? i Sentence-^? <?*rc? 

^fTW^SF ?? I Abbreviation ?1 word-<$? *0*8 full stop 

«TT?*t? ?? l 

Capt. P. K. Ray : P. R. Sen, m.a. p.r.s. 

4. The Comma— In *T$lCWi fa?T? <[?T? I Comma 
?T?*1? Wl S?:— 

(a) words ^(Jfl ipfziv, 

He lost his pen, watch and purse. 

Note. C? word-4? and ?rC4 ^l?f? *^Nt«rf?WS comma 
?*?*t? n i 

(b) and ?t?1 ^9 cwtn cwT'SI *r*f $$ *fr«rr— 

Your answer should be simple and clear, brief and relevant. 

(c) repeated r ^ fM? jjmj, 

The little girls rushed away in a body, dtep’y, deeply excited.. 

(d) Noun, pronoun ?1 phrase in apposition^ 

And her little sister, our Else, wore a long white dress. 

(e) Nominative of address-4? *TC? t 

Mother, can’t I ask the Kelveys just once ■* 

Run away, children, run away at once. 

(f) Direct quotations sentence-4? 

"I’ll open it for you", said Kezia. 

(g) Indeed, however, of course, therefore £F^I%? 4?t *nn» 

I shall, however, try my best. 

(h) Verbid ?*?1 3? 

' To err is human, to forgive, divine, 

(i) Absolute construction-^? ♦ft?, 

The sun having set, we started. 

5. The Semi-colon, Comma-? G5T? 4^ C?f*r ’Tsr? f??fo 
spit? i Semi-colon ?J??t? ??, 

(a) Cftfr claused? NTO, W Nt*n coryunc- 

tion *1, 

Theftanswer is not satisfactory ; it is too short. 
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(b) ?? ?? clauscsf^P *nr*r? i 

6| The colon—$*T? *m \? ^ ^ i Colon with dash 

*ra?t???, 

(a) in list-4? tom «rlftor tot? 

Write the following essays ’The Radio, The National 

Flag, and Electricity. 

(b) Cto rule-4? §?t??«l tom ^f??t? *m, 

Every is singular —as, Every boy has his pen. 

7. The Note of Interrogation. SPff sentence-4? C"HN 

tfl ?t??f? ??, How did you get ho d of this * 

8. The Note of Exclamation, TO? ?Itm OTFT ?*r? 4?i*i 

word ?1 phrase4? *TC? ?3??t? ??, 

“Wicked, disobedient, little girl!*' 

Oh, what a start they gave ! 

9. The Quotation marks. ?<5 r t? exact words ?>f??1 
<W«fto5 ?1 ?n*1?S C®I?1 ^^5 quote ^tol Quotation 

marks-4? TO fwr® ?? I 

Capital Letters 

1. Capital letter 41??t? ??,— 

(a) sentence-4? filTO, 

(b) toto emr* line-4? «TO, 

(c) Direct quotation-4? fifTO I ft? quotation© tof 4f?H 
aftol fWt? W? capital letter-4 to* ?? *rl, 

“1 am to tell,” said Isabel, “because I'm the eldest.’' 

(d) Proper noun 4?l adjective-4? «TO,— 

India, Indian. 

(e) Pronoun I 4?^ interjection O fafare, 

(f) *rem?, ?twbrfto m £fff^? *rtor? «to, 

Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Socialist 

(g) $?? C? noun ?1 pronoun ?5??t? ?? tot? CTO, 

The Lord is your anchor. Rely on Him and He will not 
fail you in your need. 








